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PEEFAGE 


Thb  following  pages  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  the 
widow  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Christie,  as  a  memorial  to  his  scholar- 
ship. For  the  selection  of  the  essays  and  papers  the  editor 
is  mainly  responsible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Christie 
himself  left  no  specific  directions  on  the  point  beyond 
expressing  a  wish  to  have  his  Quarterly  articles  reprinted. 
A  foil  list  of  all  his  books,  essays,  papers,  and  notes  is,  how- 
ever,  appended  to  the  Memoir,  with  an  indication  of  the 
sources  where  they  can  be  found  if  reference  to  them  is 
desired.  The  reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  the  two  final 
papers,  that  on  the  Eelations  of  the  Church  to  the  State  and 
the  1889  Charge  as  Chancellor  will  be  found  set  out  in  the 
Memoir. 

Appended  to  the  Memoir  will  also  be  found  Mr.  J.  Cree's 
notes  on  Mr.  Christie's  unique  collection  of  books.  Mr. 
Cree  has  further  assisted  in  the  production  of  the  book 
throughout,  and  has  compiled  the  index  and  the  bibliography 
of  Mr.  Christie's  writings. 

In  a  sense  all  Mr.  Christie's  work  in  the  present  volume 
niay  be  looked  upon  as  preparatory,  as  indicating  his  pre- 
occupation with  a  particular  school  of  Renaissance  writers, 
and  as  foreshadowing  his  intention  of  some  day  treating  of 
them  either  in  a  single  synoptical  work  or  in  a  series  of 
monographs  on  the  same  scale  as  his  *  Dolet.*  That  the 
scheme  came  not  to  fruition  is  to  be  attributed  only  to 
physical  prostration.  But  what  the  loss  is  thereby  to  the 
world  of  scholarship  is  not  capable  of  expression. 


vi  Preface 

It  only  remains  to  make  warm  acknowledgment  of  the 
permission  so  comieously  accorded  to  reprint  the  essays 
and  papers  which  form  the  bulk  of  this  volume :  in 
particular  to  Mr.  John  Murray  for  the  four  Quarterly 
articles ;  Messrs.  Macmillan  for  that  on  Bruno ;  Messrs. 
Longman  for  that  on  Yanini  in  England ;  Messrs.  A.  and  C. 
Black  for  the  notice  of  the  Scaligers  ;  Mr.  D.  Nutt  for 
the  note  on  the  Idyll  of  Moschus ;  Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister 
for  the  paper  on  a  dynasty  of  librarians ;  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation, through  Mr.  Frank  Pacy,  the  Hon.  Sec,  for  the 
papers  on  the  Catalogues  of  the  Library  of  the  Due  de  la 
VaUi6re,  and  on  Elzevier  Bibliography  ;  the  Bibliographical 
Society  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  for  the 
paper  on  '  an  incunabulum '  of  Brescia  ;  Mr.  Knight  for  the 
two  notes  from  "Notes  and  Queries ;  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club,  through  Mr.  W.  E.  Credland,  Hon.  Sec,  for  that  on 
the  Marquis  de  Morante ;  Mr.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey  for  the 
shorten  reviews  from  the  '  Spectator  *  and  M.  Octave  Uzanne 
for  the  paper  on  the  Chevalier  d*;feon  from  '  Le  Livre 
modeme.' 

The  exact  locahty  from  which  the  various  papers  are  taken 
will  be  found  indicated  at  the  head  of  each  separate  item. 
In  a  very  few  instances  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  text  as 
given  in  the  present  volume  differs  from  the  text  printed 
in  the  source  from  which  the  particular  paper  is  taken. 
In  such  cases  the  alterations  are  to  be  taken  as  Mr. 
Christie's  own,  being  made  on  his  own  copies  or  proofs, 
and  as  representing  his  final  alterations. 
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MEMOIE 


In  the  main  the  life  of  Kichard  Copley  Christie  was 
that  of  a  Echolar  of  rare  devotion  and  refinement,  and  the 
most  enduring  monoment  to  hia  memory  is  that  which  his 
own  geniaa  as  a  scholar  has  reared.  That  euch  will  be  the 
judgment  of  posterity  cannot  be  doubted.  But  whilst  the 
view  of  posterity  is  truer  in  its  perspective,  it  is  leas  exact 
in  the  details  of  its  portraiture.  And,  writing  within  a  few 
months  of  hia  death,  it  is  possible  and  necessary  to  give 
the  nearer  view  and  the  truer  delineation. 

He  was,  ia  fact,  a  man  of  remarkable  powers  of  action, 
of  wide  connections  and  ioSuence  as  a  business  man  and  as 
a  public  man,  as  a  practising  barrister,  magistrate,  and  eccle- 
siastical judge,  and  witbal  possessed  of  the  keenest  interest 
in  every  phase  o(  contemporary  life.  That  behind  and 
beneath  all  this  there  lay  the  pure  lifelong  zeal  of  the 
scholar,  is  proof  only  of  an  unusual  versatility  of  nature. 

That  Buch  an  endowment  was  matter  of  heredity  might 
be  supposed,  and  is  partly  demonstrable.  Paternally  he  was 
descended  from  the  Christies  of  Montrose,  and  bore  the 
arms  of  a  collateral  bmnch  with  a  difference.' 

The  Scottish  house  of  Christie  has  branched  widely,  and 
its  members  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  several  counties  and  burghs  of  the  northern  Idngdom, 
>  The  grant  ol  urns  to  Iiorenso  Chrielie,  Esq..  tsther  of  Bich&rd  Cuplej 
Cfarialie.  U  dnted  Edinburgh.  Office  ot  Ljon  King  of  Arme,  NoTemUr  27.  1866. 
The  arms  there  grBQled  are  M  foUone  :  Dr.  ■  en]  tire  wavj  belneen  four  mullets 
pierced  uble.  AboTe  Lhe  shiBld  a  helmet  befitting  bia  degree,  with  a  mantling 
gnlei,  doitblpd  argent :  and  issuing  out  of  a  vreath  of  hia  lireriei  is  set  for  ■ 
ereita  vithered  boll;  branch  spronting  out  leaves  proper,  and  in  an  eecroll  over 
lh«  sanu  the  motto  tic  vireico.  The  gcaut  recites  that  John  Christie  of  Farthra 
((M  pa^  si),  (be  ancestor  of  the  Montrose  Christies,  was.  according  to  famil; 
tnditioo,  aonBin-germoQ  ol  Arobibald  Cbtistie  of  Cralgtoune,  and  that  the 
dMoeadanta  of  the  (aid  John  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  tbe  arm*  ol  the 
Mid  Archibald  as  recorded  in  the  Tublio  Bc«iet«r  of  all  Arms  and  Bearings  is 
Bootland  m  or  sbonlj  after  UTS. 
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Originating  in  Fifeshire  and  increasing  largely  in  that  county 
daring  the  fifteenth  and  sisteentb  centuries,  they  appear  at 
the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  counties  of 
Bdinburgh,  Perth,  Stirling,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  and  Banff. 
The  annals  of  the  burgh  of  Stirling  bear  ample  witness 
to  the  importance  of  that  one  of  these  branches  which 
claims  to  be  the  representative  of  the  house.  But  the 
importance  of  this  branch  is  rivalled  by  that  of  the  Forfar 
Christies,  who  have  similarly  adorned  the  annals  of  the  royal  _■ 
burgh  of  Montrose.  fl 

The  Forfar  ChriBties  appear  to  have  derived  more  immfrV 
diately  from  the  parish  of  Fettercaim,  county  Kincardine, 
where  the  name  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  John  Christie  of  Fodera,  or  Forthra,  in  that 
parish,  who  died  about  1690,  had  for  his  second  and  fourth 
sons,  John  of  Balmain,  and  Alexander  of  Craig  of  Garvock, 
From  the  elder  of  these  descended  a  long  line,  which 
includes  in  its  record  two  of  the  most  public-spirited  provosts 
of  Montrose,  Thomas  and  his  son  Alexander,  and  at  least 
two  writers  of  distinction.' 

From  the  younger  of  the  above-named  branches — viz. 
from  Alexander  Christie,  of  Craig  of  Garvock,  descended  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  The  second  Alexander  in  descent 
from  Alexander  of  Craig  of  Garvock  had  for  his  fourth  son 
Hector  Christie,  who  migrated  to  England  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Christies  of  Settle  and  Manchester.  His 
migration  was  not  aimless  or  accidental.  The  commercial 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  had  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  great  era  of  mechanical  inventions,  was 
drawing  into  England  the  best  mercantile  and  enterprising 

'  It  was  to  the  pabltc  epirtt  ol  the  two  prorosta  ihsA  MoDtross  oned  th« 
project  o[  the  building  of  the  Lower  North  Water  Bridge  across  the  North  Eik 
in  the  yaiira  1770-76.  Tha  younger  provost,  Alaiandfr.  wns  aUo  a  ohief  pro- 
moter of  the  aoheme  For  an  infirmsiry  a,nd  asylum  in  17S1,  vhi«h  aiibHequently 
deteloped  into  the  inetitations  at  Sunnyside  and  Bridge  Street.  Montrose — the 
first  of  their  kind  in  Sootland.  Ot  the  two  writers  referred  to  Mr.  Christie, 
the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir,  wrote  interesting  notices  in  the  Dictionary 
of  national  Biography,  viz.  William  Christie,  the  brother  of  Aieiandfr  the 
Provost,  one  of  the  earliest  aposttee  of  Unitarisnism  in  Scotland  and  America, 
and  Tbomns.  the  son  of  the  same  Alciander,  a  politioa)  writer  ot  muob  n 
during  tha  Freaoh  Revolution. 
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blood  of  Scotland.  Whilst  the  Bannermans  from  Perth 
and  the  Grants  fonnd  their  way  to  Manchester,  Hector 
Christie  went  further  afield  to  Nottingham,  to  reach  Man- 
chester again  later  by  a  second  remoye. 

PEDIGREE  OF  THE  CHRISTIES  OF  MONTBOSE. 

JOHN  CHRISTIE 

of  Fodera  or  Forthra, 

in  the  parish  of  Fettercaim, 

d.  about  1690. 

I 


>axi 


Jol 
of  Balmain 


I 


ALBXANDBR 

of  Craig 
of  Garvook 

^1 


I    I    I 


Alexander,    Thomas, 
Baillie  of    Provost  of 
Montrose    Montrose, 
4.  168^1766 

I 


ALEXANDER,    WUliam, 
Baillie  of  ProYOSt  of 

Montrose  Montrose 


rr^i 


Alexander,  William, 

ProYOst  of  Montrose,       1748-1823, 
1728-1791  Unitarian  Writer 


I       I 
ALEXANDER 

Baillie  of  Montrose, 

and  merchant  there 


Thomas, 
1761-1796, 
Political 
Writer 


I     I 


I  I  I  I  I 

Alexander  David  Archibald  HECTOR, 

A  yf^  of  Edale, 

6.  1772, 

m.  1801, 

d,  1845 


a  Mary,  d.  of 

Francis  Waite, 

of  Lenton, 

and  Sarah 

Townshend 


Helen 


.^1 


I 

Lorenzo  William, 
6.  March  22, 1825, 
d.  April  12, 1840 


LORENZO 

6.  1802, 

m.  June  2,  1824 

(at  the  Parish  Church  of 

Lenton,  Notts), 
Ann,  d.  of  Isaac  Bayley 

I 


I 

Alexander 
Hector 


I 

William  Lorenzo 


I 
Hector, 

6.  April  12,  1828, 

m.  Mary  Elizabeth 

Simpson 

I 


RICHARD  COPLEY, 

6.  July  22,  1830, 

m.  June  13,  1861, 

Mary  Helen  Fletcher 


Mary 
Elizabeth 


Anne 


At  Nottingham  Hector  Christie  founded  a  lace  manufac- 
turing business,  and  there  his  son  Lorenzo  was  bom  in  1802. 
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In  1824  Lorenzo  married  Ann,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Bayley 
and  Elizabeth  Copley  of  Lenton  Sands.  It  is  through  this 
maternal  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Copley,  that  Mr.  Christie 
traced  his  connection  with  the  Coplejrs  of  Batley — a  connec- 
tion which  is  of  some  interest  for  his  literary  life.^ 

After  his  marriage  Lorenzo  Christie  went  to  reside  at 
Lenton,  and  there  his  three  children  were  bom.  In  1833 
he  purchased  property  at  Edale,  in  Derbjrshire,  on  which 
was  a  cotton  mill,  and  he  carried  on  business  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  doubled  yam  thereuntil  1861,  when  he  left  Edale 
and  moved  to  near  Settle.  His  wife  died  at  Settle  in  1861, 
and  about  ten  years  later  he  moved  to  Stackhouse,  where  he 
himself  died  in  1892. 

Lorenzo  Christie  would  seem  to  have  inherited  not  only 
the  commercial  ability  of  his  Scotch  ancestors,  but  also  a 
large  proportion  of  those  literary  and  artistic  gifts  which  had 
80  signally  characterised  them.  He  was  fond  of  travel,  and 
was  an  excellent  raconteur.  Though  active  minded  and  an 
ardent  Liberal,  he  displayed  a  keen  interest  in  literature,  and 
himself  contributed  to  *  Notes  and  Queries  *  many  notes  on 
the  personalities  and  events  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  on  the  folklore  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands. 
All  his  qualities,  his  liberalism,  his  active-mindedness,  and 
business  ability — but,  above  all,  his  literary  tastes — he  trans- 
mitted to  his  sons,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  younger  of  them, 
in  double  measure. 

Bichard  Copley  Christie,  his  third  son,  was  bom  at  the 

*  In  1897  Mr.  Christie  edited  the  '  Letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Copley  of  Gatton 
and  Boughey,  1672-84,'  the  yolume  forming  his  contribution  to  the  Hozbnrghe 
Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  interest  in  the  sixteenth  century  rela- 
tions between  England  and  France  would  at  any  time  account  for  Mr.  Christie 
being  drawn  to  such  a  subject.  He  had  previously  written  a  notice  of  this 
Copley  for  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  first  instance  there  was  also  in  his  mind  some  tradition  of 
hereditary  connection  with  Sir  Thomas  Copley.  In  the  introduction  to  these 
letters,  therefore,  he  devoted  special  pains  to  the  elucidation  of  the  pedigree  of 
the  Copleys,  but  was  unable  to  discover  the  exact  link  between  the  Copleys  of 
Torkshire  (Batley)  and  the  Copleys  of  Surrey,  although  there  was  no  question 
in  his  mind  that  Sir  Boger  (grandfather  of  Sir  Thomas)  was  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Copley  of  Batley.  Amongst  his  private  papers  (now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Hector  Christie)  there  are  many  notes  and  elaborate  pedigrees  bearing  on 
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Lenton.  Notts,  on  the  a2nd  of  July.  1830.  Owing  to  weak 
health  in  his  boyhood  he  was  not  sent  to  a  public  school, 
but  was  privately  educated  by  the  Bev.  T.  CSoleman,  incum- 
bent of  St.  James's  Church,  Nottingham.  Matriculating  at 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1849,  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1863,  and  M.A.  two  years  later.  His 
University  career  is  remarkable,  in  the  first  place  as  covering 

Um  sobjaot.  The  giit  of  the  pedigrM  wmiMioting  him  with  Um  Oopl^Ti  of 
Bobj,  and  nltlmfttely  of  Bftftley,  ii  m  (ollowi : — 

-Sir  Biohaid  Goplcgr  of  Bati^»  Knights 

Lgronel  Gopley  of  BfttUy 


John  Oopie^  of  Batl^ 


II 


Sir  William  Gonley. 
fimp.  Qoaen  lui7 


I    I    I    i    I    I    I 


Philip  Copley  of  Sprotburgb 
I 


I       I 
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John  Copley  of  Bkelbrook 

I 
Godfrey  Copley  of  Bkelbrook 

I 


Godfrey, 
<f.l67S 

George  Copley  of  Hoby, 
eoonty  Leicester 

George  Copley  of  Hoby 
1^ 


I       I       I 
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Biohard  Copleys  Anne  Draper 
a.  177S       i  d  1880,  St.  86 


I       I 


Elizabetn  Copley  ■■     Isaac  Bayley 


6.  Deo.  10, 1765, 
m.  Jan.  19, 1795, 
d.  1848, 
nt.  76  [?] 


of  Lenton, 

county  Nottf, 

d.  Not.  25, 1886, 

St.  80  [?  81] 
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Ann  Bayley, 

6.  April  1, 1798 

m.  June  2, 1824,  to  Lorenzo  Christie, 

at  the  Parish  Church  of  Lenton, 

4.  at  Langolifle,  near  Settle,  July  12, 1861 
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the  most  momentous  time  in  the  history  of  the  University, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  from  his  association  with  Mark 
Pattison.  The  effect  which  Newman's  secession  in  October 
1845  created  in  the  life  of  Oxford  has  been  depicted  by  none 
with  greater  force  than  by  Pattison  himself  in  his  '  Memoirs/ 
A  sudden  lull  fell  upon  the  place,  the  feeling  as  of  a  swift 
end  of  all  things  without  a  new  beginning  visible.  But  this 
was  only  the  void  sensation  of  the  moment,  and  it  did  not 
need  the  railway  mania  of  1847  or  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848  to  stir  the  waters.  The  nightmare  of  fifteen 
years  had,  in  fact,  passed.  The  barren  theological  interests 
which  had  brought  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  University 
to  a  standstill  and  to  so  low  an  ebb  were  swept  out  of 
mind  by  a  new  liberalism  and  by  the  new  prospect  of  the 
physical  sciences.  The  obscurantism  of  the  Tractarian 
movement,  with  its  abject  deference  to  authority,  fled  away 
before  the  free  play  of  intellect  to  which  Oxford  awoke 
from  the  moment  of  Newman's  secession.  Consequently  the 
few  years  following  1845  witnessed  a  flood  of  reform  in  the 
University,  reform  which  practically  remodelled  the  whole  of 
its  life  and  institutions,  and  made  the  Oxford  of  1850  un- 
recognisable to  the  Oxford  man  of  1846. 

It  was  in  this  time  of  ferment  that  Bichard  Copley 
Christie  entered  Lincoln,  and,  if  in  nothing  else,  the  liberal 
or  revolutionary  movement  left  one  indelible  mark  upon  his 
later  career  and  nature.  As  one  result  of  reform,  a  new 
school  of  law  and  history  was  organised  at  Oxford,  and  of 
that  school  he  was  the  first  graduate.  Of  course  the  wide 
general  movement  of  liberal  reaction  affected  all  the  colleges, 
but  it  did  not  affect  them  equally.  In  the  case  of  Lincoln 
College  there  was  an  individual  reason  why  the  change 
should  have  been  specially  marked.  Under  the  lead  of 
Pattison  the  junior  Fellows  had  gradually  wrought  a  trans- 
formation in  the  discipline  and  tone  of  the  college,  so  that 
Lincoln,  which  in  1840  was  very  low  in  rank,  had  risen  in 
1850  to  be  one  of  the  bedt-managed  colleges  in  Oxford. 
From  1848  to  1851  Pattison,  as  senior  Fellow,  was  virtually 
ruler — much  more  absolute  a  master  than  he  was  even  later 
as  Bector  and  Head. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  poseess  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Christie  aoy  detailed  acconnt  of  the  life  of 
Lincoln  College  during  his  undergraduate  period.  In  the 
Life  of  Pattiaou  which  he  contrihuted  to  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  he  sketched  briefly  from  his  own 
recoUectious  Pattison's  method  as  a  teacher.  It  is  not 
possible  to  doubt  that  from  Mr.  Christie's  pen  the  words  are 
also  partly  autobiographical,  and  that  they  have  reference  to 
the  routine  of  his  own  undergraduate  days : — 

'  He  was  an  ideal  teacher,  grudging  no  amount  of  time 
or  labour  to  his  pupils,  teaching  them  how  to  think  and 
drawing  out  and  developing  their  mental  faculties.  He 
excited  the  warmest  affection  on  their  part,  and  their  success 
in  the  schools,  if  not  always  commeuBurate  with  their  or  his 
wishes,  was  considerable.  For  several  years  be  invited  two 
or  three  undergraduates  to  join  him  for  some  weeks  in  the 
long  vacation  at  the  takes,  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere,  and  he 
assisted  them  in  their  studies  without  fee.'  And  again, 
speaking  of  the  disgraceful  intrigue  which  lost  Pattison  the 
Rectorship  in  1851  : — '  In  the  account  of  his  feelings,  which 
he  wrote  thirty  years  afterwards,  he  does  himself  injustice. 
He  did  not  fall  into  the  state  of  mental  and  moral  degrada- 
tion which  he  there  graphically  describes,  and  the  language 
which  he  usee  of  his  state  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
routine  of  tuition  may  have  become  as  weary  as  he  repre- 
sents it,  but  while  his  great  depression  was  obvious  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  at  this  time,  his  lectures — on 
Aristotle  and  on  Thucythdes — were  as  able,  as  suggestive, 
and  as  stimulating  as  ever,  and,  except  for  the  interruption 
of  a  serious  illness,  the  result  no  doubt  of  the  shock  which 
he  had  sustained,  his  interest  in  his  pupils  and  his  efforts  to 

I  aid  them  in  their  studies  and  to  promote  their  success  in  the 

nchools  were  as  great  as  ever.' 

That  these  words  of  Mr.  Christie  describe  his  own 
[periences  at  the  bands  of  Pattison  is  plain  from  the 
kttet's  onm  words : — 


Nor  did  I  spare  myself    in    vaoatiou.     I   adopted   a  plan  of 
Ktakiog  four  favouritd  pupils,  one  year  to  Bownees,  and  another  set 
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the  next  year  to  Inverary,  for  a  month  each  time.  I  thought  the 
livmg  together  might  enable  me  to  make  more  impression  upon 
them  than  mere  college  relations  allowed  of.  I  did  not  coach 
them  in  their  books,  but  tried  to  get  them  interested  in  poetry 
and  literature,  having  formd  that  even  our  best  were  very  narrow 
and  schoolboy-like  in  their  reading.  In  this  respect  the  plan  did 
not  answer  my  expectation ;  but  I  can  never  regret  an  experiment 
which  left  me  as  its  residuum  two  of  the  most  valued  friendships 
I  have  enjoyed  since — that  of  B.  G.  Christie  and  William  Stebbing. 

Mr.  Stebbing  has  kindly  furnished  his  own  recollectiona 
of  these  reading  parties  in  the  following  words : — 

C!hristie  came  up  to  Oxford  with  a  character  unusually  formed 
for  one  of  his  age.  Irreproachable  in  conduct  and  incapable  of 
coarseness  even  in  language,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  the  world  in 
comparison  with  me.  With  him — naturally  on  his  guard  against 
misconstruction,  shy  and  sensitive — acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
life  must  have  been  a  product  of  instinct  rather  than  experience. 
He  had  received  his  instruction,  I  think,  from  private  tutors,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  he  had  mixed  more  with  men  or  even  boys 
than  ordinary  lads  thus  brought  up.  On  his  part  he  was  willing 
to  cultivate  the  society  of  professed  reading  men.  We  acquired 
a  habit  of  interchanging  evening  visits,  for  '  confabulations,'  as 
the  Sub-Bector,  who  occasionally  honoured  us  by  a  call,  would 
nickname  our  profound  discussions  on  the  universe.  But  Mr. 
Pattison's  generous  invitation  to  us,  along  with  William  Yates,  to 
join  him  in  an  unpaying  reading-party  at  Inverary  confirmed 
friendliness  into  friendship.  Our  tutor  and  I  shared  the  same 
lodgings ;  but  Yates  and  Christie,  while  having  rooms  in  another 
house,  boarded  with  us,  and  we  were  together  throughout  the  day. 
Our  admired  but  formidable  chief  in  his  fascinating  '  Memoirs '  has 
stated  that  his  motive  in  these  self-sacrificing  expeditions  was  a 
desire  to  interest  a  few  select  pupils  in  poetry  and  literature.  If 
the  plan  may  not  have  fully  answered  his  expectation  in  this 
respect,  doubtless  he  was  not  himself  conscious — he  really  was 
too  modest  to  have  understood — how  much  any  apparent  coldness 
towards  topics  outside  our  text-books  was  due  to  the  awe  he 
inspired.  Courage  was  required  to  erect  a  brand-new,  four-square 
edifice,  philosophical,  social,  or  literary,  with  the  prospect  ever 
imminent  of  a  douche  of  cold  water,  most  amiably  meant  and  all 
in  the  sacred  interest  of  truth,  but  not  the  less  sure  to  wash  clean 
away  the  whole  sensitively  fragile  structure.    Still  the  audacity 
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waa  occasionally  Forihcoming,  and  itje  sufferers  not  seldom  eajoyed 
the  shock  even  at  the  moment.  At  all  eveoLs,  they  profited  by  it 
in  the  long  future  to  an  extent  which  their  master  thicker  and 
critic  was  never  vain  enough  to  appreciate.  It  was  a  month 
which  the  three  pupils — perhaps  their  guide,  philosopher,  and 
(nend  himself— never  forgot ;  which  the  one  survivor  reoalla  with 
affectionate  regret  for  a  memorable  companionship. 

In  1853  Mr-  Christie  graduated  first  class  in  the  school 
of  Law  and  Modem  History,  then  newly  established  at 
Oxford.  In  the  lists  only  one  other  candidate,  Thomas  Salt 
of  Balliol,  appears  in  the  first  class.  Henry  Hallam  was 
one  of  the  examiners  on  the  occasion,  with  R.  Michell  and 
W.  C.  Lake,  and  it  was  probably  the  high  opinion  formed  by 
Hallam  ot  the  yoang  student's  work  which  led  to  Mr. Christie's 
appointment  at  Owens.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
by  the  Council  of  Owens  College  to  the  Faulkner  Chair  of 
Political  Economy  and  Commercial  Science,  to  which  was 
added  at  the  same  time  the  Chair  of  History.  Amongst  otbers 
fiallajD  himself  congratulated  the  new  professor  on  bis 
L  flection.     His  letter  on  the  occasion  is  worth  preserving : — 

P  Bickhcrst.  Bromle;  :  Jan.  4,  1364. 

Dbak  Sib. — I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  your  success  in 
oblattiing  the  Professorship  at  Manchester,  of  which  I  had  been 
apprised  by  Mr.  James  Heywood,  He  had  previously  written  to 
me  respecting  you,  and,  with  a  jealousy  of  which  you  are  likely  to 
find  proofs  in  that  Institution,  was  solicitous  to  kaow  whether 
you  had  very  High  Church  opinions.  I  told  him,  of  course,  that 
our  examination  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  matters,  and  that 
my  acquaintance  with  you  was  limited  to  that.  The  truth  is  tliat 
Ihe  Dissenters  claiming  the  name  of  Liberal  are,  in  fact,  the 
narrowest  of  men  sow/  quelquti  excifptions :  and  Oxford  is  a 
bugbear  in  their  eyes.  However,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
Heer  a  very  good  course  ;  at  all  events  you  have  obtained  an 
honourable  distinction,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  you  bava 

l^well  deserved. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 
Henry  Hai-lau. 

It  ta  a  little  amusing  to  find  that  there  was  yrt  another 
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doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  electing  body  of  the  college 
besideR  this  portentously  important  one  of  High  Churchism 
ftt  which  Hallana  naturally,  as  a  Tory,  has  his  somewhat 
spiteful  fling.  At  the  time  ot  his  candidature  Mr.  Christie 
not  only  was  exceedingly  young,  but  had  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  appearing  so.  There  was  accordingly  some 
trepidation  in  the  minds  of  the  Council.  One  of  the  electors, 
Mr.  S.  Fletcher,  who  was  amongst  the  earliest  and  most 
earnest  supporters  of  the  college,  on  returning  from 
election,  remarked  that  the  new  professor's  credentials  w< 
excellent  but  that  '  he  was  so  young." 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  task  which  lay  before  Mr. 
Christie  at  Owens  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what  the 
college  was  in  these  its  early  days.  He  became  a  professor 
in  it  only  two  years  after  the  institution  had  opened  its 
doors.  But  not  only  was  the  college  young,  it  was  also 
atmggling — struggling  against  the  educational  condition  of 
Manchester  at  the  time,  struggling  for  a  proper  standard  of 
qnalification  in  its  men. 

In  its  original  conception  Owens  College  had  been 
planned  with  a  loftiness  of  purpose  which  proved  for  long 
onrealisable.  The  class  of  students  which  the  scheme  of 
the  college  contemplated  simply  did  not  exist  at  first ;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  some  years  of  determined  perseverance 
on  the  lines  laid  down  that  the  college  succeeded  in  calling 
a  better  class  of  student  into  existence  by  literally  pulling  up 
the  schools  of  the  neighbourhood  to  the  level  of  its  own 
requirements.  Until  that  better  class  of  student  emerged 
it  had  to  content  itself  with  such  material  as  offered  and  to 
Bpend  half  its  force  on  night  courses  arranged  both  for  general 
students  and  for  schoolmasters.  But  not  merely  was  the 
work  of  the  college  at  first  necessarily  on  this  low  level — 
practically  that  of  a  day  and  evening  continuation  institu- 
tion— it  was  also  apparently  doomed  to  death.  After  the 
first  session  the  numbers  showed  a  decline,  and  the  local 
press  spoke  of  the  place  as  a  mortifying  failure. 

To  such  an  institution  and  at  such  a  point  in  its  history 
it  was  that  Mr.  Christie  came  in  1853.  It  surely  required 
courage  and  conviction  of  the  highest  order  to  adopt  for 
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STtch  &  class  of  student  as  he  there  found,  and  at  snch  a  time, 
the  elevation  of  tone  and  purpose  which  he  instantly  did 
adopt.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  merit  of  such  an  attitude,  so  far  has  Owens 
College  moved  away  from  its  original  scale  and  tone,  and  so 
far  also  has  the  scientific  study  of  history  moved  away  from 
the  standpoint  occupied  in  this  country  in  1850.  The 
origin  of  the  modem  school  of  historical  science  will  some 
day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  form  the  subject  of  investigation.  If 
BO,  it  will  be  a  most  interesting  one.  Without  doubt  it  is 
partly  traceable  to  Germany,  as  is  also  so  much  more  of  what 
is  best  and  most  clmracteristic  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ments of  the  last  generation  in  England.  In  its  most 
severely  scientific  form  its  foundation  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  practical  classes  which  Eauke  got  round  him  in  1830. 
A  practical  class  in  history  is  a  powerful  but  also  a  dtin- 
gerons  weapon.  The  method  of  instruction  will  drift 
inevitably  into  diplomatic — questions  of  formularies,  of 
palaeography,  of  textual  criticisms,  of  comparison  and 
derivation  of  authorities,  and  so  on.  The  German  thesis 
Bystem,  with  its  immense  encouragement  of  early  specialisa- 
tion, was  all  that  was  needed  to  give  expression  to  the 
change  in  method,  and  from  one  of  its  sides,  at  any  rate, 
the  new  school  was  already  complete  by  the  time  of  Mr. 
Christie's  early  professorial  days.  But  in  1850  we  knew 
nothing  of  these  things  in  England.  And  further  than  that, 
it  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that  in  its  completeness,  or  in  its 
more  exaggerated  form,  the  German  school  or  method  of 
history  never  has  been,  or  is  only  now  at  this  moment  being, 
followed  in  this  country.  In  following  the  lead  of  Germany 
in  these  years  from  1850  onwards  we  have  beneficially 
modified  the  parent  institution.  The  result  is  due  partly 
to  the  individuality  of  a  tew  English  historians  who,  whilst 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  most  rigorously  scientific 
method,  and  displaying  all  the  minuteness  of  care  and 
research,  and  all  the  severe  impartiality  and  detachment 
of  the  most  insistent  scientists,  have  yet,  from  their  own 
aative  genius,  never  lost  their  hold  on  the  unity  of  history  as  a 
■tudy,  their  conception  of  continuity,  their  power  of  aynthesis. 
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In  tracing  sucli  a  development  we  have  in  mind  encli  names 
as  Buckle  and  Gardiner,  two  minds  the  apparent  difference 
of  which  is  really  a  matter  of  time  and  not  of  kind.  Bnt  there 
are  other  names,  too,  which  have  contributed  to  the  general 
result,  and  among  them  are  those  of  Pattison  and  Christie, 
I  say  this  advisedly  and  without  hyperbole.  For  with  the 
MS.  of  Mr,  Christie's  earliest  lectures  on  history  before  me, 
alongside  his  later  and  maturer  work,  there  is  visible  to  me 
through  the  whole  that  very  line  of  development  which  hae 
characterised  English  historical  work  during  the  last  gene- 
ration, together  with  that  higher  quality  of  synthesis  and 
reverence  for  the  oneness  and  continuity  of  all  human 
phenomena  which  has  saved  English  historical  scholarship 
from  the  quagmire  of  German  specialisation.  In  his  later 
historical  work — meaning  not  so  much  the  '  Dolet '  as  the 
introductions  he  wrote  to  the  Copley  letters  and  the 
'  Annales  Cestrienses  ' — Mr.  Christie  showed  that  he  could 
probe  and  estimate  ori^nal  authorities  with  a  patience  and 
a  balance  and  an  impartiality  equal  to  those  of  any  of  the 
moat  professed  and  rigid  scientists.  In  his  earlier  work,  as 
evidenced  in  these  lectures,  we  see  nothing  of  this.  We  see 
only  that  reverence  for  the  continuity  and  unity  of  history, 
that  conception  of  synthesis  and  style,  which  has  always 
distinguished  the  best  English  historical  writing.  But  the 
memorable  point  is  that  this  early  conception  was  not 
effaced  by  the  later,  and  herein  lies  the  merit  of  such  names 
as  Pattison's  and  his.  As  a  result,  Knglish  historical  woi 
has  not  been  given  over  immaturely,  body  and  soul,  to  ri| 
science  and  arid  microscopic  specialisation.  If  it  is  so  bi 
given  over  at  the  present  day,  then  we  need  anol 
generation  of  Pattison  and  Christie — of  pure  devotees 
the  human,  as  opposed  to  the  scientific,  interest  in  history. 

As  a  further  result — and  this  is  more  immediately 
germane  to  the  purposes  of  this  memoir — it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Christie  introduced  to  Manchester,  materialistic 
Manchester,  in  1853,  a  conception  of  histon,-,  lofty  and 
elevating  for  its  time,  and  capable,  as  we  now  know,  of  all 
the  later  developments  which  have  been  since  traced.  The 
(olloning  extracts  from  his  early  lectures  at  Owens  dispti 
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,  mt  (Hice  hiB  method  of  handling  historical  subjects  at  so  early 


3  age  of  his  life  (he 


I  only  23),  and  at  the  same  time 
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this  abiding  interest  in  the  human  side  of  history,  this  per- 
vading and  permanent  sense  of  the  continuity  of  all  human 
life.^ 

*  The  nature  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  hiBtory  diSers  moat 
materially,  as  I  conceive,  from  the  kind  of  duties  required  from  a 
teacher  of  most  saiences,  as  mathematics  or  chemistry.  Of  thesa 
the  rudiments  oan  be  taught,  and  not  only  so,  must  be  taught 
to  the  student  on  his  first  introductioo  to  the  scienoe.  lu  mathe- 
matics every  step  rests  on  what  goes  before,  aud  a  knowledge  of 
the  definitions  and  axioms  is  necessary  as  a  heginning.  But  in 
history  this  is  not  the  case  ;  here  are  no  rudiments,  no  definitions 
necessary  as  well  to  be  known  as  understood  before  advancing 
further.  History  cannot  be  taught ;  yet  the  duties  of  a  professor 
of  hlatoiy  are  by  no  means  animportant.  He  has  to  guide  and 
direct.  Though  no  knowledge  given  in  lectures  can  supply  the 
place  of  the  diligent  and  hard  reading  of  the  student,  yet  hta  way 
may  be  shortened,  and  bis  difficulties  hghtened,  by  the  assistance  of 
»  teacher.  Again,  a  lecturer  on  history  must  be  content  that  every 
remark  which  he  makes,  every  direction  which  he  gives,  shall  be 
received,  not  like  a  mathematical  proposition,  as  indisputable,  and 
only  needing  examination  to  be  onderstood  and  its  truth  per- 
oeived  ;  but  aa  an  opinion  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and 
which,  even  if  true,  has  most  probably  been  and  still  is  im- 
pugned by  many  who  have  specious  arguments  to  bring  forward 
against  it. 

One  chief  obstacle  to  the  study  of  history  forming  a  part  of 
the  education  of  the  young  consists  in  the  practical  passions  and 
interests  which  it  engages ;  and  if  this  be  the  case   in  ancient 

■  The  oitl;  one  ol  Mr.  Chriotie'a  e&rl;  iMturea  whioh  w&a  pabliahed  «sa 
ODB  'On  the  Study  ot  HiBtor;,'  which  tormed  the  mnugurnl  address  at  Oweni 
lor  tha  teision  18Si-^S.  The  lecture  wm  printed  by  the  TruBtees  of  the 
OoU«ge  (Lon^ana.  1861),  and  it  aJso  occura  in  &  little  volume,  entitled  tha 
Popl^iar  LaluTtr.  Vol.  i.,  185d.  The  olnaa  lectureLwhichareBtillpreservBdlQ 
■ikaiiBcript  (iDKaKetll;  incomplete),  compriae  courBHB  on  the  Hiator;  ot 
Fruioe  io  the  thirteenth  imd  foorteenth  centuries ;  on  the  BeiRn  ot  Iba 
Todots;  on  the  General  and  Political  State  of  Europe  from  1450  to  11)00. 
There  are  also  oolleclioni  ot  notes  (or  a  courseoo  Ancient  History,  It  will 
be  noticed  th&t  even  M  this  earl;  stage  the  main  line  ol  historical  ii 
«a«  thai  wfaich  dominated  htm  throughout  life. 

•  From  the  lecture  '  Oo  the  Sludj  of  HiBlnry,"  uf  svpra. 
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history  (when  the  state  of  society  and  of  opinion  was  so  far 
different  from  our  own),  in  which  the  toryism  of  Mitford  leads 
him  to  vilify  Demosthenes,  and  the  radicalism  of  Orote  to  defend 
Gleon,  more  especially  is  it  so  in  modem  history.  To  it  nearly 
aU  the  great  questions  on  which  men  now  most  widely  differ  from 
each  other,  properly  belong ;  and  however  much  the  lecturer  may 
desire  to  avoid  controversy,  and  to  give  with  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality a  view  of  both  sides  of  any  historical  question,  yet,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  an  expounder  of  history  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  must  necessarily  express,  or  at  least  indicate,  his  own 
opinions — opinions  which  some  of  his  hearers  may  consider 
erroneous*  He  must,  in  criticising  writers,  prefer  one  book  to 
another,  and  give  his  reasons  for  this  preference.  He  must 
express  his  admiration  or  disapproval  of  men,  actions,  and 
political  institutions ;  and  while  he  does  this  in  accordance  with 
his  own  convictions  indeed,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  after  truthy 
it  will  be  for  his  hearers,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  carry  with  them  to 
their  studies  the  advice  which  he  has  offered,  the  criticisms  which 
he  has  made,  and  the  political  and  religious  principles  with  which 
he  seems  to  be  affected,  and  to  make  these  the  subjects  of  their 
own  deliberation  and  investigation.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  You  have  no  more  studied  the  history  of  Charles  V.  by  such 
a  perusal  of  Robertson  than  you  have  that  of  the  insurrection  of 
1745  by  reading  '  Waverley.'  Yet  this  is  the  idea  which  a  vast 
number  of  persons,  even  of  those  who  read,  have  of  history.  They 
look  upon  it  as  a  study,  to  be  pursued  certainly,  but  as  a  relaxa- 
tion after  graver  pursuits.  .  .  . 

To  study  history  really,  so  as  to  derive  any  substantive  benefit 
from  it,  you  must  work.  You  must  employ  as  much  energy,  as 
much  thought,  as  much  system,  as  you  do  in  mathematics  or 
logic. 


^  The  social  sciences  can  be  studied  in  a  manner  truly  profitable 
only  by  the  aid  of  history.  This  great  storehouse  of  all  political 
experience  contains  the  only  examples  proper  to  enlighten  us  on 
the  means  of  attaining  the  two-fold  design  which  it  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  government  to  accomplish,  to  make  men  happy 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  them  virtuous.  The  shortness  of 
our  life,  the  impossibility  of  taking  in  at  one  view  all  the  conse- 

'  From  MS.  leotnres  on  *The  Histozy  of   Franoe  in  (he  tbirleenth  and 
fourteenth  eentoriea.' 
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'  qaatieei  of  a  mere  priooiple,  make  theories  dangerous  in  matterB 
of  govemmeaC  nnleaB  we  support  them  od  a  ba^is  of  facts,  itnleas 
we  correct  them  by  their  aid.  It  is  trae,  on  the  other  bond,  that 
since  several  causes  often  eimultaneously  inflaeoce  the  same  fact, 
and  since  series  of  events  have  often  no  conniKitioi]  vrith  ona 
ftnotber,  that  the  study  of  facts  without  philosophy  would  be 
no  less  deceptive  than  that  of  philosophy  without  facts.  To  derive 
ajiy  advantage  from  history,  we  ought  constantly  to  explain  and 
to  arrange  events  by  the  aid  of  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
discover  principles  in  the  chain  of  events,  and  to  develop  them 
by  the  practical  study  of  their  results.  Thus  history  inyitea  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  reflect,  to  the  most  constant  and  moat 
Bublime  exercise  of  thought ;  for  him  from  the  shook  of  revolutions 
she  brings  forth  great  moral  truths ;  the  spark  of  philosophy 
shines  across  the  darkness  of  time  and  its  clearness  penetrates 
into  the  depth  of  chaos.  On  a  sadden  this  light  makes  us  perceive 
the  connection  of  incidents  which  we  hod  believed  isolated.  We 
Bee  noble  virtues  produced  in  the  heart  which  call  for  and  assist 
noble  action.  We  see  on  the  other  hand  great  errors  in  politics 
or  in  religion,  casting  their  funereal  shade  over  entire  ages.  The 
better  history  makes  us  understand  man,  the  greater  indulgence 
we  have  for  his  passions  and  his  errors,  for  it  shows  us  that 
almost  always  their  cause  is  far  behind  him.  But  it  also  teaches 
oa  to  attach  ourselves  with  ardour  to  what  Js  true  in  principle, 
and  to  what  is  pure  in  morals,  since  it  shows  us  how  many  dis- 
positions are  insincere,  how  many  hearts  are  corrupted  by  wretched 
political  institutions,  since  it  brings  to  light  the  terrible  crime 
against  humanity  which  those  commit  who  take  away  all 
restraints  from  power,  who  make  religion  a  political  instrument, 
who,  changing  citizens  into  subjects,  destroy  at  once  the  tie  of 
duty  and  the  love  of  country. 

In  these  various  relations  the  history  of  France  does  not  give 
plu^  to  any  in  useful  lessons  and  distinguished  examples.  If  men 
could  become  wise  by  knowing  what  they  ought  to  avoid,  the 
eight  centuries  which  we  have  gone  through  in  this  history  have 
already  sufficiently  directed  us,  The  genealogists  pretend  that 
Philip  lo  Bel  was  the  forty-fifth  monarch  of  France ;  a  very  few  ol 
these  princes,  it  is  true,  are  lost  in  obscurity ;  we  have  studied  all 
the  rest ;  we  have  seen  among  them  characters  opposed  to  one 
another,  talents  of  different  degrees;   yet  there  is  not  one  who 

kDonld  inspire  as  with  an  instant  of  regret  that  we  had  not  lived 
under  his  reign  ;  not  one  has  united  his  name  to  the  recollection 
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ot  a  lia.ppjr  and  virtuous  age.  Whence  happens  it,  theo,  that  in  so 
long  a  time  we  have  not  found  any  period  on  which  our  minds 
delight  to  rest  7  It  is  because  we  have  seen  power  [oimded  by 
TioIeucB,  increased  by  cratt,  sometimes  united,  eomotlnies  divided 
in  a.  hundred  different  ways,  hut  have  not  seen  any  securities  io 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  either  for  the  governed  or  for  the 
governors.  From  this  absence  of  principles  could  only  result 
thitt  we  should  find  neither  love  of  their  people  among  the  kings, 
nor  love  of  their  counti-y  among  the  people ;  when  force  and  fear 
reign,  duty  has  no  opportunity  tor  showing  itself  and  virtue  cannot 
be  developed.  Any  devotednesa  is  impossible  in  him  who  is  always 
constrained,  nor  is  any  generous  resolution  allowed  him  who  never 
has  any  choice.  A  Government  without  liberty  and  without 
principle  has  never  been  able  to  produce  anything  but  the 
Unhappinesa  and  degradation  of  all. 

During  these  eight  centuries  the  religious  order  was  no  better 
than  the  civil.  We  have  seen  the  Church  firmly  fixed  in  its  power  ; 
we  have  seen  its  ministers  surrounded  by  power,  laden  with 
wealth,  having  at  their  disposal,  with  which  to  take  vengeance  on 
their  enemies,  numerous  armies  and  formidable  tribunals ;  we 
have  seen  them  commanding  consciences,  and  finding  no  more 
rebels  to  the  faith  which  they  wished  to  impose  ;  but  we  have 
not  seen  religion  founded  on  an  inquiry  into  what  there  was  of 
truth  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  ot  purity  in  the  heart  of  man ; 
we  have  never  seen  any  agreement  with  that  fundamental  revela- 
tion which  God  has  engraved  upon  our  conscience ;  on  ihe 
contrary,  dnring  these  eight  centuries,  we  have  seen  the  authority 
of  the  Church  constantly  employed  to  confuse  the  notions  ot  right 
and  wrong,  to  falsify  oaths,  to  annihilate  morality;  since  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  this  last  than  the  power  which  the  priest 
arrogated  of  tracing  its  rules  and  of  dispensing  with  them  at  bis 
convenience. 

The  lesson  ot  history  is  yet  incomplete  if  it  only  shows  us 
what  to  hate  and  what  to  fear,  if  it  does  not  at  the  same  time 
make  known  to  us  what  we  ought  to  desire  or  love,  if  it  never 
brings  ua  into  contact  with  generous  sentiments,  it  it  never  causes 
our  hearts  to  heat  with  admiration  nor  makes  us  shed  tears  of 
tenderness.  We  have  surveyed  eight  centuries  of  the  history  of 
the  French  without  ever  meeting  with  these  pleasures,  or  with 
these  noble  lessons  ;  and  we  say  it  with  bitter  regret  that  we  have 
still  a  long  route  before  us.  strewn  no  more  than  the  past  witb 
flowprs.     Many  of  our  hearers  knowing   that  Philip  !e  T 
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serabled  tbe  depntiea  of  the  comnionB  of  his  kingdom,  and  that 
D  accomplish  the  projects  which  he  hftd  formed  be  sought  support 
ikmong  the  burghers,  will  perhaps  expect  to  see  the  nation  Eit  last 
mtei  on  the  scene  of  history,  and  elevated  sentiments,  patriotism 
wA  the  love  of  liberty  oomhine  themselves  with  the  ancient 
8}-8tem  of  government.  They  will  be  deceived.  Philip  le  Bel 
understood  the  nation  to  which  be  seemed  to  give  rights ;  no 
elevated  sentiment  as  yet  animated  it :  from  it  the  moralist  had 
nothing  to  hope,  the  despot  nothing  to  fear.  In  its  hi8toi7  for  a 
long  time  yet,  we  shall  find  nothing  which  kindles  the  heart, 
nothing  which  excites  enthusiasm,  nothing  which  elevates  man 
above  the  cold  calculation  of  selfishness,  which  reveals  to  him  the 
power  of  self-sacrifice,  which  makes  him  comprehend  heroism. 
But  liberty  was  not  for  a  long  time  yet  to  he  secured  in  Prance, 
ftnd  DO  morality  is  possible  to  him  who  not  being  free  has  no 
choice. 


Another  plan  which  suggsBted  itself  to  me  was  to  continue 
le  coarse,  which  I  delivered  last  year  from  this  place,  on  the 
oonstitutioiwl  history  of  England.  But  apart  from  my  wish  to 
make  each  coarse — though  part  of  a  general  plan —distinct  and 
complete  in  itself,  so  that  one  course,  though  in  harmony  with, 
should  yet  not  be  a  mere  continuation  of  the  other,  it  scarcely 
seems  to  me  that  the  leading  points  of  interest  under  the  Tudors 
are  constitutional  ones.  The  constitutional  history  of  England 
under  the  Tudora,  though  both  interesting  and  important,  is  less 
directly  so  than  the  same  subject  under  the  Plantagenets  or  Stuarts. 
The  age  of  the  Tudors,  though  one  in  which  England  made 
immense  progress  in  civilisation,  in  wealth,  in  literature,  and  one 
which  yields  in  importance  to  no  century  in  our  annals,  is  yet  not 
an  age  of  direct  constitutional  progress. 

Having  thus  noticed  two  other  plans  which  I  might  have 
adopted,  it  remains  for  me  now  to  sketch  out  for  you  the  one 
upon  which  I  have  decided,  in  order  that  you  may  be  prepared 
what  to  expect,  and,  thus  prepared,  may  with  more  readiness  and 
ease  accompany  me  through  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors. 

I  purpose,  then — as  the  official  announcement  of  these  lectures 
states^ — to  call  your  attention  to  the  leading  points  of  interest  in 
ibe  liitttory  of  England  under  the  Tudors,  and  to  the  writers  who 

'  Frcrm  MS  lecluree  on  '  Tfae  Brigr  of  the  Tudois.' 
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have  treated  on  the  whole  period  or  on  one  or  more  points  of 
interest  in  it. 

The  real  sabject  of  the  centory,  the  one  pervading  idea  round 
which  mast  be  gronped  others  as  subordinates  and  accessories, 
was  the  religions  one.  This  it  was  that  pervaded  the  politics,  the 
wars,  the  literatore  of  the  century,  nay,  that  influenced  the  out- 
ward acts  even  of  those  statesmen  and  sovereigns  who  felt  least 
its  spirit  in  their  hearts,  or  paid  the  least  reverence  to  it  in  their 
lives.  .  .  . 

.  .  •  In  discussing  the  causes  of  the  Beformation  and  the  actions 
and  characters  of  the  chief  actors  in  it,  as  well  Boman  Catholics 
as  Protestants,  great  caution  will  be  needful  on  my  part,  as  well 
as  some  indulgence  on  yours.  While  I  shall  studiously  avoid 
harsh  criticisms  on  particular  persons,  as  well  as  all  imputation 
of  motives — a  fault  which  so  many  writers  fall  into ;  while  I  shall 
endeavour  to  use  no  expressions  which  can  hurt  the  feelings  or 
prejudices  of  those  vTith  whom  I  may  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ ;  while  I  shall  strive  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  dogmatic, 
guidipg  you  so  that  you  may  draw  your  own  conclusions  instead 
of  giving  you  my  own  ready  formed,  it  will  yet  be  impossible  for 
me  to  do  other  than  express  the  opinions  which  I  have  formed 
and  the  convictions  which  I  hold,  opinions  and  convictions  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  distasteful  to  some  at  least  among  my 
hearers,  since  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  almost  every  person 
has  a  decided  opinion  of  his  own,  an  opinion  held  the  more 
warmly  since  it  is  based  on  his  religious  convictions,  or  at  least 
is  guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  religious  society  to  which  he 
professes  to  belong.  .  .  . 

...  I  propose,  then,  not  so  much  to  relate  to  you  facts  or  my 
own  opinion  upon  them,  though  this  last  must  necessarily  often 
be  done  in  my  recommendations  of  books,  as  to  direct  you  to  the 
various  vmters  from  whom  you  may  form  your  own  conclusions. 
This  will  be  one  main  object  of  the  lectures,  to  inform  you  what 
you  will  find  in  the  principal  writers  to  whom  I  shall  refer. 

The  excuse  for  the  length  to  which  these  extracts  from 
the  early  lectures  of  Mr.  Christie  have  been  given  lies  in  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  they  were  delivered  history  was  a  new 
subject  in  the  academic  world  of  England ;  Owens  College 
was  a  young  institution  in  that  world ;  and  Mr.  Christie 
himself  a  neophyte  in  the  study.  Under  such  circumstances 
they  furnish  evidence  of  the  high  stand  which  the  young 
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profeesor  took,  of  the  elevation  of  tone  snd  pnrxwse  with 
which  he  approached  his  work,  bat  most  of  all  of  the 
coinplete  absence  of  any  contempt  for  the  tone  or  qnahty  of 
the  men  he  met  in  the  lecture-room.  '  Judging  from  the 
experience  of  a  single  course."  says  Principal  Hopkinaon, 
'  his  lectures  ninst  have  been  carefully  prepared,  clear  in 
statement,  scholarly  in  style.  Sometimes  he  would  engage 
with  a  student  in  argument  on  some  point  of  interest — for  a 
new  student  a  formidable  bat  nseluj  ordeal.' 

Another  of  his  pupils  gives  us  a  closer  and  more  personal 
touch.  '  My  impression  of  him  was  that  he  was  a  true 
disciple  of  his  teacher  [here  incorrectly  supposed  to  have 
been  Hallam]  and  that  he  tried  to  weigh  and  discriminate 
BO  minutely  that  his  really  careful  teaching  lost  much  of  its 
interest  and  force.  He  was  nervous  and  sensitive  to  a 
degree,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  certain  silly  jokes 
which  we  played  on  him  and  which  evidently  caused  him 
real  mental  suffering.' 

But  Mr.  Christie  was  not  merely  teaching  history  at 
Owens,  and  meanwhile  developing  his  own  ideal  of  his- 
torical work  and  method.  He  took  an  active-minded  share  in 
the  government  and  organisation  of  the  institution.  He  was 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  evening  classes  started  at  the 
college  in  1854,  and  when  the  Manchester  Working  Men's 
College  was  inaugurated  in  1858  he  was  placed  on  the 
committee  and  taught  the  English  History  class.  In  every 
direction  he  took  an  active  and  important  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions carried  on  with  a  view  to  establishing  Owens  on  a 
secure  basis.  Among  the  suggestions  offered  by  him  in  a 
report  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  trustees  in  185G — during 
these  times  of  the  college's  early  trials — were  those  of  the 
estabhshment  of  a  preparatory  school  and  of  a  diploma  of 
associateship — a  proposal  which  did  more  to  give  tone  to 
the  early  institution  than  anything  else  in  its  history. 

In  May  of  this  same  year  1856,  Mr.  Christie  received  a 
flattering  offer  from  Jowett  of  Balliol,  of  the  Professorship 
of  General  History  and  Pohtical  Economy  at  the  Elphin- 
stone  College,  Madras.  '  From  what  I  know  of  you." 
wrote  Jowett,  '  I   should  be  very  happy  to  propoee  your 
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Dame  to  Mr.  Singer  and  Mr,  Huxley,  if  you  wished  it.' 
The  offer  was  coupied  with  the  prospect  of  considerable 
chance  of  rising  in  the  educational  department  of  the 
Civil  Service.  But  though  Jowett  wrote  a  second  tetter  in 
the  following  October,  again  pressing  the  matter  on  Mr. 
Christie's  attention,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  enter- 
tained. Mr.  Christie  had  made  his  choice,  and  to  that 
choice  he  remained  unalterably  true.  His  connection  with 
Manchester  was  to  prove  an  unbroken  and  lifelong  one.  In 
all,  his  work  as  a  professor  at  Owens,  in  one  faculty  or  another, 
covered  a  matter  of  sixteen  years.  He  was  first  appointed 
to  the  Faulkner  Chair  in  November  1853,  In  the  following 
year  he  was  made  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  addition, 
and  in  1865  Professor  of  Law  and  Jurisprudence.  In  the 
following  year,  1866,  he  resigned  the  History  Chair  to 
A.  W.  Ward,  and  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  to  Stanley 
JevoDB.  Three  years  later  he  resigned  that  of  Law  to  Jamea 
Eryce  (now  the  Eight  Hon.).  It  is  surely  given  to 
men  to  have  three  such  successors. 

Mr.  Christie's  retirement  from  active  participation  in 
teaching  work  of  Owens  was  due  to  the  increase  of  his 
practice  at  the  Bar.  He  had  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on 
the  Slst  of  November  1854,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  on 
the  6th  of  June  three  years  later,  his  call  being  moved  by 
John  WiUiam  Willcock.  Commencing  practice  iu  Man- 
cheater,  his  connection  as  a  barrister  grew  rapidly  until  he 
became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Chancery  Bar  in 
Manchester.  Principal  Hopkinson,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
at  his  chambers  after  coming  from  the  same  college  at 
Oxford,  bears  testimony  to  his  high  professional  standing. 
'  In  court — sometimes  he  was  engaged  in  nearly  every  case 
in  the  then  short  sittings  of  the  Palatine  Court  at  Manchester 
— he  was  a  model  of  correct  demeanour  and  of  accurate 
statement.  The  local  Bar  owes  much  to  the  high  standard  of 
professional  conduct  he  always  maintained.  He  set  his  face 
fiimly  against  the  pernicjons  practices  which  prolonged  and 
increased  the  expense  of  arbitration  cases.  Though  well 
aware  that  his  attitude  in  this  respect  prevented  the 
of  bis  practice  with  work  of  the  kind,  he  adhered  fi 
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it,  and  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowledge 
felt  that  no  one  had  a  higher  sense  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional honour.  Pupils  found  his  chambers  an  excellent 
school  of  training,  and  among  them  was  the  present  leader 
of  the  Chancery  Bar  in  Manchester.' 

Aa  an  illustration  of  his  forensic  manner  and  ability,  and 
SB  a  confirmation — merely  accidental  and  passing — of  Prin- 
cipal Hopkinson's  words,  there  has  survived  in  print  a  full 
account  of  the  case  of  Milner  v.  Reed  (as  to  the  title  or 
designation  of  the  Oldfield  Lane  doctor),  in  February  1870, 
before  Vice-Chancellor  "Wickens,  in  which  Mr.  Christie  was 
(successfully)  engaged,  James  Bryce  being  with  him.' 

Mr.  Christie  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Manchester 
Law  Library  Society  from  1872  to  1878. 

It  was  ill-health,  and  that  alone,  which  led  to  his  retire- 
ment from  legal  practice  in  187G.  But  so  high  had  hia 
reputation  at  the  Manchester  Bar  been,  that  even  after  hia 
Ktirement  he  was  compelled  to  act  for  a  few  old  clients, 
who,  so  long  as  he  could  be  prevailed  upon,  would  have  no 
other  counsel. 

But  though  unequal  any  longer  to  bear  the  physical 
strain  of  practice  in  court,  he  was  still  able  for  many  years 
to  discharge  the  less  onerous  duties  of  magistrate  and 
ecclesiastical  judge. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  Prince  Lee, 
the  first  Bishop  of  Manchester,  contemplated  making  Mr. 
Christie  his  Chancellor.  So  great  a  value  did  he  attach 
to  Mr.  Christie's  legal  advice  that  he  would  never  sit  in  a 
clergy  trial  without  the  latter's  presence  and  support.  What 
be  was  prevented  from  doing,  his  successor  was  enabled  to 
carry  out  within  two  years  of  Bishop  Lee's  death.  In 
December  1871,  Bishop  Fraser  offered  Mr.  Christie  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester.  The  ap- 
pointment, which  dated  formally  from  1  January  187'2,  was 
a  peculiarly  fitting  one,  in  view  not  only  of  Mr.  Christie's 
eminence  at  the  Bar  and  attainments  as  a  historian,  but 
klsn  by  reason  of  his  interests,  tastes,  and  qualiBcations. 
'  A  tnll  nport  of  the  cbbs  was  giren  in  n  psmplilol  al  tweut;  nine  pa^es  hjr 
John  H«f«ood,  Manoh  ester. 
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It  had  been  for  long  a  desire  with  him  to  become 
an  advocate  of  Doctors  Commons,  and  only  the  practical 
abolition  of  that  institution  prevented  his  wish  from  being 
carried  out.  Furthermore  he  had  during  the  episcopate  of 
Bishop  Lee  sat  on  three  several  occasions  as  assessor  with 
the  Bishop  at  the  trial  of  criminous  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
and  reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  estimation  in 
which  Bishop  Lee  held  him.  His  interest  in  Church 
matters — ^in  Church  of  England  matters — was,  however, 
not  merely  that  of  a  lawyer,  nor  even  merely  that  of  a 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  was  in  a  fuller  sense 
that  of  a  citizen,  of  a  man  of  the  world  moved  by  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  Church  as  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  and  institutions  of  our  national  life.  So  keen  and 
practical  indeed  was  that  interest  that  it  even  occasionally 
approached  the  polemical,  and  led  him,  as  will  be  seen,  at 
least  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  Charges  as  Chancellor,  to 
misunderstanding  at  the  hands  of  the  local  press.  Any  one 
who  has  had  access  to  Mr.  Christie  or  to  his  private  papers 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  enduring  tenacity  of  his 
interest  in  everything  relating  to  the  Church  of  England, 
even  after  his  failing  health  had  begun  to  seriously  restrict 
his  activity.  The  one  impression  left  on  my  mind  after 
years  of  intercourse  is  that  he  was  potentially  a  bom  canon 
jurist,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  a  century  or  two  centuries 
earlier,  when  Canon  Law  had  not  become  the  enfeebled 
ghost  it  now  is,  he  would  have  ranked  with  the  very  greatest 
Canonists  of  the  Protestant  world.  This  is  a  deliberate 
opinion  advanced  in  full  knowledge  of  the  devotion  which 
he  showed,  on  other  sides  of  his  nature,  to  the  cause  of  pure 
reason  and  full  knowledge,  too,  of  his  dislike  of  dogma. 

One  further  requisite  he  had,  and  that  in  a  supreme 
degree,  for  the  post  of  ecclesiastical  judge  of  a  diocese.  He 
was  possessed  of  pre-eminent  personal  tact.  His  hearing  of 
a  case  in  the  Consistory  Court  was  most  patient  and  sympa- 
thetic, his  judgment  absolutely  clear,  and  his  decisions  were 
invariably  accepted  without  demur.  *  Dignified,'  says  Prin- 
cipal Hopkinson,  speaking  of  his  work  as  Chancellor,  '  free 
from  bias,  anxious  to  prevent  unseemly  disputes,  possessing 
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Che  power  of  grasping  the  essential  point  of  a  case  which  ia 
developed  by  leg&l  training,  and  yet  without  legal  pedantry, 
he  Becored  respect  for  the  tribunal  while  he  discouraged 
useless  litigation.'  In  these  latter  words  Principal  Hopkin- 
aon  touches  upon  another  aspect  of  Mr.  Christie's  work  as 
Chancellor  which  deserves  permanent  record— the  deter- 
mined stand  which  he  took  against  useless  litigation  and 
the  consistent  effort  he  made  to  minimise  both  litigation  and 
fees.  He  simplified  the  procedure  and  greatly  reduced  the 
ex)8t  of  applications  to  the  court.  In  the  farewell  address  to 
the  court  which  he  delivered  in  December  1893,  on  the 
occasion  of  bis  retirement  from  the  ChancellorBhip,  he  recalled 
to  the  mind  of  his  auditors  the  main  results  of  his  twenty- 
two  years  of  service  as  ecclesiastical  judge.  It  was  probably 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  referred  to  his  own  work  in 
poblic,  but  the  utterance  was  more  than  justified,  erring 
indeed,  if  at  all,  only  on  the  side  of  dignified  restraint.  '  It 
had  been  his  constant  endeavour,  he  said,  to  make  the  court 
as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to  the  diocese  generally  and 
to  the  suitors — to  make  it  in  fact,  as  it  was  in  theory,  the 
forum  domesticiim  of  the  Bishop  in  respect  of  all  those 
matters  that  came  before  it.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  he  had  been  able  both  to  simplify  the  procedure 
and  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  proceedings  in  the  court, 
BO  that  whereas  the  cost  of  the  simplest  faculty  at  the  time 
he  was  appointed  was  twelve  or  fourteen  guineas,  it  bad  been 
reduced  to  two  guineas.  It  had  been  his  constant  endeavour 
to  prevent  hostile  and  contentions  Utigation,  and  to  induce 
the  litigants  to  arrange  their  differences  in  a  friendly 
manner— as  the  representative  of  a  bishop  sitting  in  his 
court  ought  to  do.  when  the  cases  before  the  court  were  less 
often  matters  of  law  or  tact  than  matters  which  were  left 
by  law  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  and  in  respect  of  which 
the  personal  feelings,  and  it  might  be  the  personal  prejudices, 
of  the  suitors  were  largely  concerned.  It  was  an  additional 
satisfaction  to  him  to  know  that,  although  a  greater  number 
of  faculties  had  been  each  year  applied  for  and  a  greater 
onmber  granted  in  the  Manchester  Consistory  Court  than  in 
the  CoQsiatcn^  Court  of  any  other  English  diocese,  there  bad 
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not  been  a  single  appeal  (rom  any  decision  of  his  daring  the 
twenty-two  years  he  had  held  office.' 

In  turning  over  the  accounts  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Consistory  Court  there  emerge,  however,  other  phases  of 
Mr.  Christie's  character  besides  the  anfailiug  dignity  and 
courtesy  with  which  he  conducted  the  proceedings.  lu 
matters  on  which  he  felt  called  upon  for  a  clear  expression 
of  opinion,  he  was  as  strong  and  fearless  as  he  was  otherwise 
urbane.  At  the  risk  of  raising  long  laid  controversiaJ  dust 
I  feel  driven  to  cite  some  typical  expresaious  such  as  these, 
for  they  throw  a  strong  light  upon  his  own  opinions  and 
temperament.  The  cases  also  in  connection  with  which 
these  expressions  of  opinion  were  uttered  constitute  facts  in 
his  professional  life  as  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  and  in  so  far 
they  call  necessarily  for  notice  in  any  memoir  of  him. 
Further  than  that,  it  is  considered  that  on  points  where 
strong  differences  of  opinion  still  exist  the  uttered  decisions 
of  so  eminent  a  Chancellor  will  still  command  attention,  as 
heiog  those  of  a  judge  merely — those  of  one  who,  by  the 
very  quahty  of  his  legal  learning,  stood  outside  and  above 
the  mere  controversial  strife  itself. 

In  the  case  of  an  apphcation  for  a  faculty  made  by  the 
rector  and  churchwardens  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Hulme, 
Mr.  Christie  (l'2th  of  June  187'2)  addressed  the  following 
remarks  to  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners  :^'  There  is  another 
point  of  which  I  am  bound  to  take  official  notice,  and  that  is 
the  constant  use  of  the  word  "  altar  "  in  your  answer.  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Willes  in  a 
recent  case,  in  which  he  censured  even  the  clerk  to  the 
Justices  for  using  the  word  altar  ;  and,  having  regard  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  Westerton  v. 
Liddell,  I  cannot  allow  a  plea  to  be  filed  in  this  Court  which 
calls  the  communion  table  an  "  altar."  If  this  case  goos 
elsewhere  I  shall  be  blamed  for  allowing  such  a  word  to  go 
from  this  Court.' 

Later  in  the  sapie  month— 24th  of  June  1872^he  de- 
livered a  lengthy  and  learned  judgment  on  the  vexed  and 
difficult  question  of  chancel  gates  and  parclose  screens  as 
raised  by  this  application  from  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Hulme, 
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lox  %  faculty  for  certain  alterations  there.     The  record  of 
this  decision  ia  as  follows  :^ 

The  learned  Chancellor  delivered  a  lengthy  judgment,  in  which 
ha  reviewed  the  legal  arguments  in  the  case.  He  said  the  two 
main  qceetions  which  he  had  to  decide  were,  first,  whether  the 
proposed  alterations  were  ia  conformity  with  or  in  any  way 
violated  the  law ;  and  if  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  they  did 
Got  violate  the  law,  whether,  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion 
which  the  law  reposed  in  him,  the  alterations  were  expedient. 
He  did  not  find  in  the  act  on  petition  any  allegation  that  any  of 
the  proposed  alteratione  were  illegal,  nor  that  they  contravened 
any  usage  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  which  must  be  considered  to 
have  the  force  of  law.  Two  objections,  however,  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  proposed  alterations  were  raised  at  the  Bar.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  greater  part  of  the  alterations  were  in  the  nature 
of  enperfluouB  ornaments,  and  that  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  petitioners  to  gild  and  deck  with  superfluous  ornaments  the 
proposed  gates  and  screens  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  contrary  to 
the  homily  against  peril  of  idolatry  and  the  usages  of  the  Church. 
A  very  careful  examination  of  the  plans  had  convinced  him  that 
there  waa  nothing  whatever  in  the  designs  or  in  the  ornamental 
work  itaelf  which  in  any  way  could  be  objectionable  upon  any 
legal  grounds.  The  defendants  also  alleged  that  it  waa  not  legal 
for  the  church  to  be  open  all  day  long  for  private  prayer,  and  that, 
even  though  legal,  it  was  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
Engl&nd.  He  was  certaiuly  surprised  to  find  such  a  proposition 
Beriousiy  put  forward.  He  was  unable  to  see  a  single  authority 
to  suggest  in  the  slightest  degree  the  impropriety  of  the  church 
being  open  for  private  prayer,  and  he  should  be  very  aorry  to 
icUon  any  such  proposition  as  that  it  was  illegal  or  improper 
ir  a  church  to  be  so  open.  Having  dealt  at  considerable  length 
.th  the  legal  points  involved  in  the  petition  and  objections,  the 
Chancellor  said  he  had  next  to  deal  with  the  question  whether  the 
alterations  proposed  would  really  add  to  the  seemliness  and  con- 
venience of  the  church,  and  would  be  for  the  benefit  or  comfort  of 
the  parishioners,  and  especially  for  the  church-going  parishioners. 
The  first  alteration  proposed  by  the  petition  waa  to  replace  the 
wooden  flooring  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  with  tiling.  No 
objection  had  been  made,  and  he,  therefore,  had  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  granting  that  alteration.  The  second  alteration  was 
to  replace  the  present  chancel  stalls  by  new  and  more  convenient 
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Beats  and  desks,  and  ihat  also  he  would  grant.  The  third  proposal 
he  also  granted — namely,  to  replace  the  present  parolose  screens 
by  iron  ones.  The  fourth  alteration  was  to  place  a  low  wall, 
3  ft.  8  in.  high  and  6  ft.  8  in.  long,  on  each  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  with  metal  crestings  thereon  and  gates  between.  These 
gates,  it  was  alleged,  were  needed  to  prevent  any  fingering  with 
choir  books,  altar  cloth,  &c.,  as  also  access  to  the  choir  vestry  and 
the  organ.  His  first  impression  upon  reading  the  judgment  of 
Dr.  Lushington,  in  Westerton  v,  liddell,  was  &at  that  decision 
would  justify  him  in  refusing  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  but  he 
had  felt  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Lushington's 
remarks  could  not  be  considered  as  laying  down  any  rule  on  the 
subject  of  a  screen  and  gates.  It  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Leresche  that  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Hulme,  there 
were  gates  between  the  chancel  and  the  nave ;  but  he  was  not 
informed  when  or  under  what  circumstances  they  were  erected. 
He  had  ascertained  that  these  gates  were  there  when  the  church 
was  consecrated  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  on  the  12th  of 
November  1858,  less  than  three  years  after  Dr.  Lushington's 
judgment  in  Westerton  v.  Liddell,  and  less  than  two  years  after 
the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  same  case.  Now,  no  one 
who  knew  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  especially  none  who 
was  ever  associated  with  him,  as  he  [Mr.  Christie]  was,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  but  must  have  been  struck  as  well  with  his  great 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law  as  with  the  anxious  care  and  con- 
sideration which  he  gave  lest  in  any  matter  the  law  should  be  violated. 
He  was  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  St.  Mary's  Bishop 
Lee  found  nothing  in  any  respect  objectionable  in  the  screens  and 
gates,  and  that  they  were  treated  by  him  as  matters  of  absolute 
indifference.  The  only  objection  taken  in  the  act  on  petition  to 
the  screen  and  gates  was  that  the  fastening  and  locking  up  of  the 
chancel  would  interfere  with  the  proper  supervision  of  the  church- 
wardens ;  but  it  was  not  proposed  to  place  a  lock  upon  those 
gates,  but  simply  a  bolt.  The  matter  was  one  wholly  unobjection- 
able and  indifferent  in  itself,  and  he  was  bound  not  to  follow  any 
private  opinion  of  his  own,  but  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  low  screens  and  gates.  He  was 
BO  desirous,  however,  and  bound  to  be  so  careful  that  no  abuse 
should  arise  from  the  gates,  that  he  proposed  the  insertion  in  the 
faculty  of  words  requiring  the  gates  to  be  wide  open  during  the 
celebration  or  ministration  of  any  and  every  divine  service,  sacra- 
ment, rite,  or  office,  and  if  he  should  find  this  part  of  the  faculty 
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disobeyed,  It  would  be  his  doty,  upon  a  proper  application  being 
made  to  him,  to  issue  a  monitioa  to  the  minister  requiring 
obedienoe  to  the  faculty,  and  to  condemn  the  minister  in  the  costs 
of  the  prooaedinga,  and  necessary  so  to  modify  the  arrangement  of 
the  screen  and  gates  as  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  a  violation  of 
the  provision.  The  fifth  alteration,  relating  to  the  removal  of  the 
palpit  £rom  the  north  to  the  south  aide,  he  thought  an  improve- 
tnent,  and  would  therefore  allow  it.  He  should  also  grant  the 
proposal  in  regard  to  the  Commnnion  table  being  made  three 
inches  longer,  it  being  understood  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
make  it  narrower.  He  objected,  however,  to  the  proposal  to  raise 
the  height  of  the  present  Commnnion  table  and  to  place  an 
additional  step  betwsen  the  nave  and  the  Commuiuon  step.  The 
additional  step  mnst  certainly  cause  inconvenience  to  the 
parishioners,  and  especially  to  the  aged  and  infirm  persons  who 
might  desire  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion.  The  present  steps 
were  unnsually  numerous,  and  aeveru.!  of  them  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  Banctioned  by  any  facnlty  or  any  other  authority.  He 
shonld  therefore  insert  in  the  faculty  a  provision  that  the  height 
of  the  Communion  table  above  the  floor  of  the  cbanoel  should  not 
be  greater  than  at  present,  and  that  there  should  be  no  more  steps 
than  at  present  between  the  table  and  the  nave.  He  would  like- 
wise agree  to  the  seventh  alteration  for  cutting  the  present  reredoa 
in  two,  the  removing  the  two  ends  laterally  north  and  south,  and 
inserbng  a  dossal  cloth,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  the  present 
objectionable  empty  side  spaces;  at  the  same  lime  be  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  tables  containing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  which  had  been  removed,  would  be  restored 
to  a  oonveuieat  position  in  or  near  the  east  end  of  the  church. 

Ten  years  later,  however.  Chancellor  Christie  had  slightly 
modified  his  opinion  on  this  question  of  chancel  gates,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  case.  In  December  1882 
an  application  was  made  before  him  for  a  faculty  to  erect  in 
t.  Qabriel's  Church,  Holme,  a  low  stone  wall  and  iron  gates 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  together  with  other 
ininor  alterations,  such  as  moving  the  pulpit  and  altar 
steps,  &c.  The  record  of  his  judgment  in  this  case  is  aa 
follows  :— 

The  Chancellor  said   the  alterations  which   were    proposed 
appeared  to  be  vary  proper,  except  in  one  particular,  and  that  v 
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as  regarded  the  erection  of  iron  gates  across  the  entrance  io  the 
chancel.  He  had  on  two  occasions  decreed  the  granting  of  a 
faculty  for  the  erection  of  gates  across  a  chancel,  and  he  had  no 
personal  objection  to  the  gates,  and  if  it  were  a  matter  of  his  own 
discretion,  or  in  the  discretion  of  that  court,  he  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  granting  the  faculty  on  the  present  occasion.  But 
since  the  last  faculty  that  was  granted  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  a  decision  of  Lord  Penzance  which  decided  dearly  and 
distinctly  that  gates  were  illegal,  and  that  faculties  could  not  be 
granted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  decision  was  in  the  oase  of 
Bradford  t;.  Fry,  reported  in  'Law  Eeports,  Probate  Division,' 
vol.  4,  p.  93.  There  had  been  a  decision,  and  there  were  some 
words  used  by  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  case  of  Westerton  v.  Ldddell 
expressing  disapproval  of  gates,  but  that  did  not  impress  him  (the 
Chancellor)  with  the  idea  that  there  was  a  positive  refusal,  but 
that  it  was  rather  an  expression  of  opinion  which  seemed  to  have 
reference  to  that  particular  case  than  that  it  had  a  general 
application. 

The  Chancellor  of  London,  Dr.  Tristram,  in  two  cases — one 
the  case  of  St.  Augustine's,  Haggerston,  and  the  other  the  case  of 
the  Churoh  of  the  Annunciation,  Chislehurst — decided  that  he 
was  bound  by  the  words  of  Dr.  Lushington  in  Westerton  v. 
Liddell,  and  that  he  could  not  grant  a  faculty  for  the  erection  of 
gates.  Then  there  came  the  very  recent  case  by  Lord  Penzance 
of  Bradford  v.  Fry,  where  there  had  been  the  erection  without  a 
faculty  of  a  screen  and  chancel  gates,  with  other  alterations,  and 
the  application  was  that  they  should  be  taken  down.  Upon  that 
coming  before  Dr.  Boberts,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Bochester,  he  ordered  that  the  whole  of  the  articles  should  be 
taken  down  and  removed,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
erected  without  a  faculty,  and  that  no  faculty  had  been  applied 
for  for  their  confirmation.  Lord  Penzance  was  appealed  to,  and 
he  decided  that  he  could  grant  a  confirmatory  faculty  for  every- 
thing except  the  gates  of  the  screen,  and  those  he  ordered  to  be 
taken  down.  He  (the  Chancellor)  mentioned  this  in  order  that 
their  attention  might  be  drawn  to  it.  Lord  Penzance,  in  the 
judgment  referred  to,  said, '  I  do  not  say  that  the  chancel  screen 
itself  in  the  present  case  has  any  ceremonial  significance  which 
can  offend  the  feeling  of  the  parishioners,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
gates  attached  to  the  screen  are  objectionable,  for  the  reasons 
given  by  Dr.  Lushington  in  Beal  v,  Liddell.  Having  regard  to 
all  these  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  the  screen  may 
be  retained,  but  that  the  gates  to  it  ought  to  be  taken  down.' 
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Having  regard  to  that  decision,  he  (Chancellor  Christie)  wu 

JB&tiafied  it  was  not  within  ihe  power  of  that  court  to  grant  a 

faculty  for  the  pnqxiee  of  erecting  the  gates  ia  question.     It  was 

quite  clear  that  that  court  was  absolutely  bound  by  the  decision 

if  Lord  Penzance,  who  was  not  merely  the  Dean  of  Arches,  but 

'as  now  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  York ;    and  his 

ion  was  therefore  all  the  stronger.    What,  however,  he  would 

I  was  this — he  would,  just  as  they  might  find  it  convenient, 

ant  it  with  the  exception  of  the  point  in  question,  so  that  if  they 

L038  they  could  appeal,  and  he  would  grant  them  every  facility, 

they  deaired  it,  for  the  matter  to  tie  argued    before   Lord 

iozanoe ;  or  he  would  refuse  it,  not  on  the  ground  that  in  hia 

linion  it  was  inexpedient,  but  simply  because  he  felt  himself 

lund  by  that  decree.    Therefore  he  either  adjourn  the  further 

until  the  next   court  day,  in    order  that  they   might 

Bve  RQ  opportunity  of  considering  the  case  aad  of  consulting 

rith  their  frieads  or  other  gentlemen  who  were  supporting  the 

pplication  as  to  whether  they  would  like  to  have  a  faculty  with- 

ut  the  gates  or  whether  they  would  prefer  to  have  the  faculty 

efused. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  never  £or  a  moment  tolerated  any 
lere  factions  anti-rittLalist  agitation,  and  the  display  of  such 
lotive  or  of  any  personal  feeling  in  a  purely  parochial 
latter  instantly  called  forth  strong  and  severe  condemna- 
ion.  In  the  case  of  the  dispute  in  the  parish  of  Eccles,  in 
.pril  1883,  as  to  the  erection  of  a  new  reredos  in  place  of 
be  old  one  in  the  parish  church  he  displayed  prompt  and 
emarkable  firmness,  and  severely  characterised  the  conduct 
f  the  anti-ritaalists  in  the  agitation. 

In  the  present  case  ho  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing 
rhatever  objectionable  to  the  most  zealous  opponent  of  what  was 
•lied  Bitualism.  He  was  asked  to  postpone  the  matter  in  order 
Ifaat  a  farther  opinion  of  the  parishioners  miglit  he  obtained.  From 
what  ho  had  been  able  to  gather,  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  had 
pKisled  in  the  parish,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  to  keep  the  niatter 
Open  any  longer  would  he  most  injudicious  in  every  respect.  He 
boped  sincerely  that  those  persona  who  opposed  the  application 
vould  not  think  that  in  granting  the  faculty,  there  was  any  doairc 
bpon  the  part  of  the  court  in  the  slightest  degree  to  promote  oithei' 
litual  or  ceremonies,  or  figures  or  paintings,  or  anything  which  was 
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in  the  least  degree  opposed  to  those  principles  of  the  Ghnroh  of 
England  which  it  was  the  duty  of  tiiat  court  to  maintain,  and 
which  he  was  satisfied  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Vicar  of  Ecdes  to 
maintain.  In  view  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  he  decided 
that  the  faculty  be  granted  as  prayed. 

These  formal  ex  cathedra  decisions  of  Mr.  Christie  aa 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester  illustrate  his  private 
and  deliberately  advanced  opinions  on  points  which  are  even 
now  more  hotly  contested  than  in  the  days  when  the 
utterances  were  delivered.  They  do  not,  however,  exhaust 
the  tale  of  his  contributions  towards  an  Eirenikon  between 
laity  and  clergy,  between  Bitualist  and  Protestant.  His 
tenure  of  the  Chancellorship  was  made  remarkable  by  his 
addresses  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  diocese  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Easter  visitations  or  admissions,  addresses  which 
were  received  by  the  laity  of  the  district  vnth  the  completest 
admiration.  That  admiration  did  not  find  expression  in 
public  print,  but  it  was  general  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
it  was  accorded,  too,  by  a  people  who  are  and  have  always 
been  keener  in  their  religious  polemics  than  any  other  in 
England.  On  account  of  their  marked  influence  as  well  as 
of  their  inherent  quality  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
include  one  of  these  addresses  in  the  present  volume.^  It 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  do  more  in  this  Memoir  than 
point  out  that  the  dominant  note  running  through  them  all 
is  conciliation  as  between  lay  and  cleric,  and  that,  by  means 
of  the  explaining  or  the  discarding  of  the  legal  fallacies 
involved  in  many  of  the  points  at  issue.  He  never  ceased 
to  protest  against  the  distinction  and  the  implied  antagonism 
of  interest  between  rector's  and  people's  churchwardens. 
Both  W£irdens  are  wardens  of  the  people  or  parish,  and  if 
by  use  and  custom  they  have  become  otherwise  recognised 
it  is  only  by  a  lamentable  and  unjustifiable  use.     In  place 

>  Mr.  Chrifltie's  visitations  took  pl&oe  nonnally  every  four  years,  bat  in 
1876  and  1898  he  was  too  ill  to  hold  them.  His  four  Charges  were  accordingly 
delivered  in  1872,  1880,  1884,  and  1889.  The  Charge  printed  in  the  present 
volume  belongs  to  the  year  1889.  The  Charge  of  1872  I  have  not  seen.  That 
of  the  year  1880  was  printed  in  fall  in  the  Diocesan  Ckurchman,  and  again  in 
pamphlet  form  by  Messrs.  Aikman  and  Woodhead  of  Manchester.  Of  the  1884 
Charge  lengthy  reports  are  to  be  found  in  the  local  Press  of  May  14, 1884. 
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\  the  former  sterile  distinctions  and  dispatea  be  pointed  out 
I  the  wardens  their  sole  and  common  duty  as  cepresenta- 
lirea  of  the  parishioners.  He  took  the  pains  to  go  carefully 
through   the   answers   given   to   the   questions  put  to  the 

(wardens  in  the  archdeacon's  visitation,  and  found  that  there 
^fis  a  systematic  disregard  of  the  proper  preswvation  of 
Ihe  parish  registers  and  a  complete  absence  of  any  idea  of 
the  importance  of  keeping  proper  terriers  and  inventories 
of  church  goods.  So  keenly  did  ho  feel  the  necessity  of 
reform — he  hod  found,  for  instance,  that  180  parishes  in  the 
Siocese  had  no  form  of  terrier  at  all — that  at  considerable 
bouble  he  prepared  a  form  of  a  terrier  and  inventory  as  a 
bodel  or  suggestion,  and  published  it  in  the  '  Diocesan 
Directory  '  for  1885, 

On  the  remaining  and  still  more  vexed  question  of  private 
bwnersbip  of  seats  in  parish  churches  his  attitude  vras  more 
severely  judicial.  But  at  least  in  one  case  (that  of  the 
Longton  old  church  dispute  in  June  1881)  he  was  fewlegsly 

I  outspoken  in  his  declaration  of  the  so-called  rights  of  the 
pew-owners  as  illegal  in  their  origin, 
f  Finally,  as  to  the  Ornaments  Kubrio,  his  deliberately 
littered  opinion,  in  bis  1880  Charge,  was  as  follows  : — 
[  Of  the  many  caees  of  complaint  made  to  ifae  bishops  bychurch- 
kardens  or  parishioners,  I  do  not  recollect  one  in  which,  in  the 
Cutset,  legal  or  illegal  practices  have  not  been  mixed  up  together 
and  equally  made  matter  of  complaint.  The  placing  a  cross  in  a 
perfeoUy  lawful  position,'  the  use  of  GandleBticks  with  unlighted 
candles  upon  the  Communioa  table,  the  eastwaid  poeilion  of  itself 
and  irrespeotive  of  the  question  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread  in  thu 
sight  of  the  people— nay.  even  the  use  of  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  surpliced  choir,  have  quite  recently  been 
lated  as  popish  and  illegal  practices,  and  have  formed  the 
ptlbjeot  of  complaint  to  the  bishops. 

Now.  I  am  very  far  from  being  desirous  of  encouraging  some 

(  these  practices.    Nothing  can  be  more  foolish  thau  the  intro- 

Buotion  of  changes  in  indifferent  matters  where  such  changes  are 

'  It  ia  unlawtui  to  piMe  a  oro«B  on  tbe  CDmmanioii  Table,  or  in  euch  a 
idtlon  thkt  to  a  sttuiger  i^ltriiig  the  church  it  appears  to  be  atanding  on  the 
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distastefol  io  the  ohuroh-going  parishioners,  or  even  to  any  ooq- 
siderable  section  of  them.  In  such  case  it  is  the  dear  daty  of  the 
churchwardens  to  offer  their  advice,  and  even  remonstranoe 
against  such  innovations.  It  may  be  their  duty  (I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  not)  to  lay  the  matters  before  the  bishop,  and  request  his 
advice  in  reference  to  them.  But  to  complain  of  them,  to  allege 
that  they  are  popish  practices,  and  to  make  them  matters  of 
grievance,  to  refuse,  or  encourage  others  in  refusing,  to  attend  the 
services  of  the  Church  by  reason  of  them,  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  an  advance  from  these  harmless  and  unimportant  matters 
to  actual  violations  of  the  law.  The  person  complained  erf 
naturally  thinks  if  lawful  and  innocent  matters  are  made  the 
subject  of  grievance  and  complaint,  nothing  further  can  be 
done  if  even  directly  illegal  practices  are  introduced.  But  still 
further  it  must  be  remembered  there  are  sins  of  omission  as 
well  as  sins  of  commission ;  practices  have  undoubtedly  grown 
up  in  many  parishes  inconsistent  with  the  rubric  and  witii  the 
law,  and  when,  as  frequently  happens,  a  new  incumbent  intro- 
duces a  more  strict  obedience  to  the  law,  the  churchwardens, 
instead  of  giving  him,  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  their  full 
support,  are  ready  to  accuse  him  of  introducing  Ritualism  and 
Popery.  There  can  be  no  rubric  or  any  part  of  the  law  of  the 
Church  of  England  more  clear  than  that  which  requires  the  use 
on  every  Sunday  of  the  offertory  sentences,  and  the  prayer  for 
the  Church  militant.  Yet  the  introduction  of  these  instead  of 
meeting  with  general  approval  and  support  is  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  and  treated  as  if  it  were  a  violation 
of  the  law  instead  of  an  act  of  obedience  to  it.  I  must  again 
repeat  that  if  lawless  practices  and  disobedience  are  to  be  effectu- 
ally discouraged,  this  can  be  done  in  no  way  so  effectually  as  by 
encouraging  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  not  in  promoting  ito 
observance  only  where  it  is  agreeable  to  ourselves,  but  accepting 
it  in  its  entirety,  giving  the  fullest  and  most  cordial  support  to 
those  who  endeavour  to  carry  it  out,  and  treatiijg  as  matters  of 
absolute  indifference  those  things  which  the  law  wisely,  or  unwisely, 
leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister. 

But  if  in  the  matter  of  the  performance  of  Divine  Service  the 
law  leaves  a  very  wide  discretion  to  the  officiating  minister  and 
does  not  permit  the  interference  of  the  churchwardens,  it  is  other- 
wise as  to  the  introduction  of  ornaments  in  the  church.  When 
once  the  church  has  been  consecrated,  the  incumbent  has  no  power 
or  authority  to  introduce  any  new  ornaments,  however  lawful,  in 
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addition  to  thosa  that  have  been  sanctioRed  by  the  aot  of  conee- 
cration,  or  to  effect  aoy  altemtioa  in  the  tabrio  or  the  furoilure, 
exoepl  imder  the  authority  of  a  faculty,  and  the  ohurchwardans 
are  only  exercising  ia  a.  proper  and  praiseworthy  manner  their 
rights,  and  protecting  those  of  the  parishioners,  if  they  refuse  to 
BanotiOD  any  such  introductions,  aod,  should  they  be  persisted  in. 
It  they  apply  to  the  Consiatory  Court  for  a  faculty  for  their  remoral. 
Tbey  most  not  indeed,  as  unfortunately  has  been  the  case  in  one 
or  two  instances,  though  not,  I  think,  in  this  diocese,  attempt  to 
remore  the  unlawful  or  unauthoriBed  ornaments  unless  and  until 
a  faculty  is  obtained  for  the  purpose,  but  if  any  such  are  intro- 
duced without  a  faoolty  they,  or  either  of  them,  can  at  once  apply 
to  die  court  for  their  removal,  when  their  legality,  and,  if  legal, 
Uieir  expediency,  can  be  discuBsed  and  considered,  and  when,  if 
either  illegal  or  inexpedient,  an  order  will  be  made  for  their 
removal. 

Taming,  howerei,  from  the  merely  pareenetic,  or  the 
exclasively  legal  side  of  these  Charges — the  plain  indication 
of  rights  and  of  forgotten  duty,  the  simple  exhortation  to 
peace — they  were  made  on  more  than  one  occasion  remark- 
able for  fearless  polemic.  No  man  was  ever  less  of  an 
agitator  than  Mr.  Christie,  but  when  called  upon  to  speak  he 
coold  speak  strongly.  In  the  visitation  of  May  1B84,  he 
Animadverted  in  a  very  severe  and  hostile  manner  on  the 
bill  promoted  by  Mr.  Monk,  then  Chancellor  of  Gioucester, 
which  proposed  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  wardens  by 
the  incumbent.  Very  significantly  his  opposition  to  this 
proposal  was  based  npon  his  objection  to  see  the  power  of 
the  clergy  over  their  wardens  increased.  The  same  Charge 
concladed  with  an  even  more  severe  and  outspoken  attack 
on  the  liiberation  Society — an  attack  for  which  he  was 
sharply  but  quite  fatilely  taken  to  task  in  the  local  press.' 

The  incident  is  noticeable  only  for  the  sidelight  which  it 
throws  on  Mr.  Christie's  character.  His  urbanity  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  his  conciliation  as  a  leader,  his  im- 
partiality  as  a  judge,  proverbial  as  they  were,  could  not  efiace 
the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  directness  of  his 
■  Tbc  &ciiii«dTenioea  of  the  ISaneltattr  Einminn  awj  Tvme*-m\\\  be  lound 
is  Mm  iMi»  of  IhU  paper  to  tbe  16th  o(  Uaj  1884.  Mr.  Clinitie'i  replj 
■ppcsred  in  tfag  (oIloiTiiig  da;'*  i»ue  of  Ihe  ^anckttttr  Cowrie'- 
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utterance  when  once  conviction  was  evoked  and  strong 
utterance  needed,  and  to  overlook  this  latter  quality  would 
be  to  mistake  the  superficial  for  the  enduring  characteristics 
of  the  man. 

I  have  preferred  to  illustrate  Mr.  Christie's  work  as 
Chancellor,  and  incidentally  thereby  his  private  opinions  on 
80  many  hotly-contested  points,  from  his  own  addresses  in 
his  visitations  and  his  deliberately  uttered  decisions  as 
judge,  rather  than  from  reference  to  the  thorny  question  of 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Green.  In  the  former  he  was  himself 
— a  lawyer  speaking  law  to  the  perception  of  the  concimonest 
layman,  an  ecclesiastical  judge  laying  down  decisions  which 
won  for  him  a  pre-eminent  place  among  English  Diocesan 
Chancellors.  The  interest  attaching  to  the  Miles  Platting 
case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  adventitious  one,  and  especially 
so  as  far  as  Mr.  Christie  is  concerned.  It  was  primarily  simply 
a  matter  of  a  refractory  clergyman  whom  the  bishop  was 
driven  to  coerce,  and  in  such  a  case  the  intervention  of  the 
Chancellor  was  a  purely  professional  one.  He  had  to  advise 
the  bishop  at  every  point  as  to  the  legal  steps  to  be  taken, 
and  it  was  in  such  professional  capacity  alone  that  he  acted. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  his  merely  official  connection  with 
these  proceedings  led  to  some  misrepresentation  of  Mr. 
Christie  in  the  London  press,  ^  the  episode  is  of  hardly  a 
moment's  note  in  his  life. 

Whilst,  however,  the  interest  in  the  Miles  Platting  case  is 
purely  accidental,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  private 
feelings  apart,  his  principles  as  a  canon  lawyer  led  him  to  an 
unflinching  support  of  Bishop  Fraser  in  it.  His  views  on  the 
delicate  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
in  respect  of  ecclesiastical  law  were  fully  stated  in  a  paper 
read  by  him  in  his  capacity  as  Chancellor,  at  the  Manchester 

>  The  persistent  attacks  on  Bishop  Fraser  for  not  giving  notice  of  the 
▼oidanoe  of  St.  John's,  Miles  Platting,  and  so  permitting  of  Mr.  Green's  release 
from  prison,  led  Mr.  Christie  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Times^  which  appeared  in 
that  paper  on  18th  of  September  1882.  In  this  letter  he  laid  down  the  legal 
conditions  governing  the  bishop's  action.  It  was  made  the  subject  of  a  long 
leading  article  in  the  same  paper  two  days  later,  which  was  followed  by  two 
other  letters  from  him,  as  well  as  by  controverting  letters  from  Sir  George 
Bowyer  and  *  Templar '  (see  the  Timu  for  September  20,  23,  and  30). 
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Diocesan  Conference  on  the  16th  of  October  1879.  This 
paper  will  be  found  printed  in  the  present  Tolnme.  It 
diBplajTB  bim  in  what  is  at  first  sight  a  very  compleK  light, 
at  once  as  a  fearless  Eraetian  and  as  a  devotee  of  canon  law. 
He  accepted  withont  flinching  the  Eupremacy  of  the  State,  aa 
expressed  through  Parliament,  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  He  accepted  the  Public  Worship  Begalation 
Act,  and  the  tribanal  created  by  it.  He  accepted  the  Clergy 
Discipline  Act,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  he  sat  as  one 
of  the  assessors  on  not  less  than  three  occasions  on  which 
Bishop  Lee  of  Manchester  tried  clerical  offenders.  But  it 
was  as  the  devotee  of  canon  law  that  he  accepted  them,  and 
with  an  eclectic  dissatisfaction  at  the  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Goancil  in  reference  to  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  and  a  still 
stronger  dissatisfaction  at  the  formal  portions  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  and  at  the  nature  of  the  appeal 
machinery  and  costs-making  machinery  contained  in  the 
Clergy  Discipline  Act.  At  the  bottom,  however,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  compress  this  remarkable  paper  into  a  single  view. 
It  is  the  utterance  of  a  man  whose  reverence  for  canon  law 
was  innate  as  well  as  bred  of  historical  study  ;  of  a  man 
whose  strong  sense  at  the  same  time  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
the  clergy  forming  an  imperium  in  imperio  and  questioning 
the  powers  of  Parliament;  and  of  a  man,  finally,  whose 
singular  humanity  fought  to  the  last  against  the  iniquity 
of  costs-making,  an  iniquity  which  has  turned  and  is  turning 
80  many  of  our  legal  remedies  into  deadliest  poison. 

For  the  purpose  of  unity  and  completeness  I  have 
included  in  one  view  the  account  ot  Mr.  Christie's  Chancellor- 
ship. His  reputation  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  1892  the  late  Bishop  Dumford  wished  very 
strongly  to  make  him  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Chichester, 
and  would  have  prevailed  upon  him  had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Christie's  illness. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  other  phases  of  his  Manchester 
life.  During  most  of  the  period  in  which  he  occupied  the 
dignity  of  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  he  was  also  an  active  civil 
magistrate.  Having  practically  retired  from  the  Bar  in  1876 
be  was,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Salford  Hundred  Quarter  Bessions,  appointed  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Lancaster  in  October  1878. 
Aknost  immediately  thereupon  he  began  to  sit  in  the  Second 
C!ourt,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Higgin,  Q.C.,  he 
frequently  took  his  place  as  Chairman  in  the  First  Court  of 
the  Salford  Hundred  Sessions.  His  demeanour  on  the  bench 
was  characterised  by  keen  legal  acumen  of  the  highest  order, 
but  more  still  by  a  humaneness  which,  by  contrast,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  deeply  moved  his  auditors.  One  instance 
is  still  brought  home  to  me  with  singular  force.  On  the  only 
day  in  his  life  on  which  my  own  father  was  called  to  perform 
the  irksome  duty  of  a  juror  he  witnessed  in  the  Salford 
Hundred  Court  what  was  to  him  a  most  disagreeable  display 
of  brow-beating  illtemper  on  the  part  of  the  then  presiding 
magistrate.  After  an  interval  this  nameless  magistrate 
descended,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  another.  An  instant 
change  came  over  the  court,  as  if  the  atmosphere  had  cleared. 
Calmly,  keenly,  but  quietly,  the  magistrate  heard  the  case, 
listening  to  the  prisoner — a  poor  old  man — so  gently,  so 
humanely.  And  when  he  sentenced  him  it  was  still  with  the 
same  humaneness  and  subdued  feeling.  '  Now  treat  the 
old  man  gently,'  he  said,  as  they  took  him  away.  *  Who  is 
the  magistrate  ? '  asked  my  father  of  his  neighbour  juror. 
*  That,'  was  the  reply,  *  is  Chancellor  Christie.' 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  such  demeanour 
was  the  outcome  of  a  cultivated  and  professional  urbanity. 
It  was  not.  It  was  the  intense  humanity  of  the  man  break- 
ing through  even  the  legal  acumen  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
professional  attitude  of  the  judge.  And  the  impression 
which  his  demeanour  produced  upon  the  jurors  on  that 
occasion  was  not  confined  to  him  who  told  me  the  story. 
Incidents  such  as  this  would  be  trivial  in  any  man's  life 
but  for  their  serving,  as  they  do,  for  a  corrective  against  a 
wrong  impression.  From  the  numerous  (invariably  sympa- 
thetic) Press  references  which  appeared  after  Mr.  Christie's 
death  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  he  was  first  and  last 
and  always  a  bibliophile.  So  he  was — but  a  bibliophile  with 
a  fund  and  depth  of  humanity  that  was  hardly  suspected  by 
the  outer  world,  and  hardly  suspected  simply  because  of  his 
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(astidionsaeBs  and  hia  b&bita&l  and  intense  dislike  of 
&uy  display  of  feeling. 

Besides  being  a  magistrate  for  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
he  was  also  a  Jaetice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Derby, 
having  been  nominated  by  tbe  Duke  of  Devonshire  after  his 
removal  to  Darley  Dale.  He  accordingly  sat  regularly  at 
the  Matlock  Petty  Sessions  for  some  years.  During  this 
period  he  also  filled  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  North 
Darley  Local  Board. 

On  the  Ist  of  December  1893,  Mr.  Christie  resigned  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester  in  consequence 
of  now  seriously  failing  health.  From  that  date  his  active 
official  connection  with  Manchester  practically  ended,  for  he 
had  some  time  before  also  ceased  to  sit  as  a  civil  magistrate. 
But  his  personal  connection  with  the  city  of  his  adoption 
was  never  broken  till  bis  death.  After  bis  resignation  in 
1869  of  his  Professorship  of  Law  at  Owens  College  he 
remained  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  of  the 
governors  til!  his  death,  and  also  (from  1870  to  188G)  a 
member  of  tbe  Council  of  the  College.  He  was  an  original 
member,  and  one  of  the  most  energetic,  of  the  Extension 
Committee  appointed  in  1867  to  provide  the  college  with  a 
new  building,  and  to  enlarge  its  scope.  He  took  part  in 
the  scheme  for  incorporating  with  the  college  the  Koyal 
Manchester  School  of  Medicine,  for  tha  erection  of  the 
new  Medical  School  in  1874,  and  of  the  Museum  in  1879, 
and  became  finally  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the 
founding  of  the  Victoria  University.  From  the  inception  of 
the  University  he  was  a  member  of  both  its  Court  and 
Council  (1880-96)  ;  and  in  1895  received  from  it  the  highest 
honour  it  could  confer  in  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  what  the  College  owes  to 
.him  for  his  guiding  hand  during  all  these  years  of  growth. 
For  the  extension  movement  and  the  university  movement 
had  not  been  carried  through  without  difficulty  and  opposi- 
tion. Some  of  the  original  trustees  of  tbe  College  were 
conservative  and  timid,  and  more  than  once  the  negotiations 
with  them  (tor  instance,  over  the  question  of  the  erection  of 
a  women's  college,  and  of  tbe  equal  admission  of  women  (o 
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classes  and  deijrees)  would  have  been  wrecked  but  for  his 
tact  and  influence. 

But  Mr.  Christie  did  not  rest  content  with  the  exercise 
of  mere  guidance  and  influence.    He  long  meditated  some 
form  of  useful  gift  to  the  College,  and  as  with  the  lapse  of 
time  his  means  permitted,  the  wish  took  gradually  the 
definite  shape  of    building  a  library,  with  the  ultimate 
intention  also  of  presenting  to  it  his  own  unique  collec- 
tion of  books.    His  offer  was  made  to  the  College  in  the 
autumn  of    1893,  and    at  once   warmly   accepted.      The 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  college  buildings.    Mr.  Waterhouse  was  given  a 
perfectly  free  hand  in  the  design,  with  the  object  of  making 
the  new  library  conform  with  the  then  future  intention  of 
completing  the  college  quadrangle.    The  building  was  com- 
plete five  years  later,  and  was  formally  opened  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  on  the  22nd  of  June  1898.    By  the  time  of 
its  completion,  Mr.  Christie  had  already  grown  too  weak  to 
bear  a  journey  to  Manchester.  Accordingly  he  himself  never 
saw  the  finished  building,  and  was  absent  from  the  opening 
ceremony.    He  therefore  deputed  his  colleague,  Dr.  Ward, 
now  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  to  represent  him  on  the 
occasion.    In  the  letter  from  him  which  Dr.  Ward  read  at 
the  ceremony,  Mr.  Christie  made  the  following  reference  to 
what  he  described  as  the  carrying  out  of  a  wish  and  in- 
tention of  nearly  thirty  years'  standing. 

When  the  present  college  buildings  were  first  planned  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  incur  the  expense  of  erecting  a  library,  but 
I  then  determined  that,  in  the  event  of  no  suitable  library  being 
built  in  my  lifetime,  I  would,  if  possible,  provide  by  will  for  the 
erection  of  such  a  building.  As  time  went  on,  it  seemed  not 
impossible  for  me  to  carry  out  my  wishes  in  my  lifetime,  and 
learning  from  you  and  others  how  utterly  inadequate  the  accom- 
modation for  the  books  was,  and  how  seriously  this  interfered 
with  their  use  and  with  the  convenience  of  the  professors  and 
students,  I  decided  on  offering  to  build  a  library  forthwith.  This 
offer  was  made  and  accepted  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  and  I  have 
now  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  building  has  been  provided, 
adequate  not  only  for  the  accommodation  of  the  collection  of 
books  at  present  owned  by  the  college,  but  also  for  the  probable 
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field.    Sir  Joseph  Whitworih,  for  some  years  Mr.  Christie's 
neighbour  at  Darley  Dale,  and  f  onnder  of  the  gigantic  firm  of 
which  the  latter  was  subsequently  chairman,  had  that  type 
of  mind  which  in  some  ways  by  its  fastidiousness  militated 
against  its  own  achievement.    His  constant  ideal  was  per- 
fection in  whatever  form,  and  down  to  the  minutest  detail. 
His  determination  throughout  was  to  devote  his  wealth  to 
the  best  advancement  in  every  sense  of  the  district  where 
he  had  made  both  name  and  fortune.    What  he  desired 
most  to  see  was  a  graded  system  of  education  of  co-ordinated 
schools  and  colleges,  which  should  make  it  possible  for 
any  one  with  the  capacity  and  the  desire,  to  pass  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  range  of  education — scientific, 
literary  and  artistic.     He  devised  many  schemes  during 
his    lifetime,   and    made   various   essays,   by  building,  by 
scholarships,  as  if  feeling  his  way  to  that  ideal  institution 
which  should  express  his  completest  wish.    But  he  never 
satisfied  himself,  and  in  the  end  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune 
to  his  residuary  legatees  '  they  being  each  of  them  aware  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  objects  for  which  I  should  myself 
have  applied  such  property,'  i.e,  with  only  the  vague  direction 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  best  intellectual,  moral  and 
material  interests  of  Manchester.    In  other  words,  he  left 
his  legatees  to  find  and  realise  that  ideal  institution  which 
he  himself  had  never  found  to  his  own  satisfaction.     The 
difficulty  of  the  bequest  lay  in  the  vagueness  of  the  wish  or 
ideal.    But  a  still  greater  difficulty  lay  unanticipated  in  the 
future.    Neither  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  himself  nor  his 
legatees  could  possibly  have  foreseen  the  sudden  revolution 
which  was  to  be  wrought  in  the  educational  life  of  England 
by  the  technical  education  measure  and  the  creation  of 
county  councils.    Accordingly  his  legatees  proceeded,  as  he 
himself  had  proceeded  in  his  lifetime — tentatively.    They 
provided  for  the  wants  of  Openshaw,  the  locality  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  Whitworth  works,  by  the 
public  baths  and  by  the  free  library  and  municipal  buildings, 
opened  in  1890  and  1894  respectively,  joining  in  the  latter 
enterprise  with  the  Free  Libraries  Committee  of  the  Man- 
chester City  Council.    They  provided  the  Whitworth  Park 
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■  tfae  recreation  of  larger  Manchester,  and  with  &  view  to 
tlie  highest  intellectual  interests  of  the  city  they  conferred  a 
innltiplicity  of  benefits  on  Owens  College : — by  the  purchase 
of  the  Freeman  Library,  by  the  provision  of  the  Engineering 
Liftboratoty,  by  the  practical  completion  of  the  museum 
buildings  and  its  equipment,  by  the  donation  of  the  College 
Hospital  estate  and  the  athletic  grounds  at  Fallowfield,  and 
finally,  by  the  completion  of  the  College  quadrangle  through 
the  gift  of  the  Whitwotth  Hall.  Large  as  these  benefac- 
tions were  they  were  looked  upon  by  the  legatees  themselves 
as  only  adjoncts  to  the  main  scheme  in  view.  This  scheme 
eventually  took  shape  as  '  the  Whitworth  Institute,'  an 
institute  which  was  intended  to  combine  an  art  school,  a 
technical  school,  a  museum  of  industrial  and  commercial 
products,  and  an  art  gallery  and  library.  For  the  purposes 
ol  this  comprehensive  scheme  the  Manchester  Art  School 
was  taken  over  and  provision  made  for  its  extension ;  the 
existing  Technical  School  was  also  taken  over  and  provision 
similarly  made  for  its  being  rebuilt  on  a  worthy  scale  in  a 
more  suitable  locality  ;  and  finally,  the  central  institute  itself, 
tor  governing  the  whole,  was  established  in  the  Whitworth 
Park  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  intended  fine  art  gallery, 
library,  and  industrial  museum.  The  charter  of  incorpora- 
rioo  was  granted  2nd  of  October  1889,  bat  even  before 
the  new  buildings  were  complete  the  ground  was  struck 
from  iinderoeath  the  whole  scheme  by  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Bill.  Recognising  that  no  private  enterprise,  however 
magnificently  endowed,  could  compete,  or  ought  to  compete, 
with  organised  public  eSort,  the  institute  yielded  to  the 
miuiicipality,  and  the  city  of  Manchester  finally  took  over 
both  the  art  school  and  the  technical  school,  the  latter  of 
which  was  still  only  in  process  of  rebuilding  on  the  Whit- 
worth Street  site.  In  1896  Lady  Whitworth,  one  of  the 
three  legatees,  died.  From  the  date  of  her  death  the  surviv- 
ing legatees,  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  K.  D.  Darbishire,  and  the 
executors  of  Lady  Whitworth,  agreed  to  act  separately  in 
the  administration  of  the  remainder  of  the  residuary 
estate.  Accordingly  Mr.  Christie  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  the  portion  at  his  disposal  to  the  best  interests  of  Owena 
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College  by  providing  the  Whitworth  Hall  to  complete  the 
college  buildings. 

But  though  the  Whitworth  Institute  thus  proved  nn- 
realisable  in  its  original  farm  by  virtue  only  of  its  translft- 
tion  into  an  even  more  vigorous  municipal  institute,  the 
city  of  Manchester  very  fittingly  determined  to  show 
its  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  the 
legatees.  On  the  7th  of  September  1899,  the  freedom  of 
the  city  was  voted  to  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Darbishire, 
and  it  was  presented  to  them  on  the  6th  of  October 
of  the  same  year,  Mr,  Christie's  ill  health  prevented  his 
attendance  in  Manchester  for  the  ceremony.  Accordingly  the 
casket  containing  the  scroll  of  the  freedom  was  presented  to 
him  at  his  residence  in  Surrey,  on  the  ISth  of  October  1899, 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  (Mr.  W.  H.  Vandrey) 
and  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr,  W.  H.  Talbot).  In  Mr,  Christie's 
case  the  honour  was  signally  deserved,  for  his  private  gifts 
to  Owens  College,  as  well  as  his  other  and  wider  benefac- 
tions to  the  city  generally,  both  privately  and  in  the  capacity 
of  Whitworth  legatee.  In  moving  the  resolution  in  the  City 
Council  in  September  1899,  for  the  presentation  of  the 
freedom,  Alderman  Thompson  gave  the  following  account  of 
these  his  other  local  activities  : — '  Mr,  Christie  was  for  some 
years  a  deputy  treasurer  of  the  Infirmary  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  management,  The  present  constitution  and  rules 
of  the  Infirmary  were  prepared  jointly  by  him  and  Sir  Joseph 
Heron,  He  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Clinical 
Hospital  Committee,  chairman  of  the  Portico  Library,  and 
a  member  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Hulrae  Trust,  the 
Granby  Eow  Schools,  the  Ashley  Lane  Schools,  the  Educa- 
tion Aid  Society,  Ann  Hinde's  Charity,  and  the  various 
BOcieties  connected  with  the  Ciocese  of  Manchester,  and  is 
now  president  of  the  Cancer  Pavilion  and  Home.' 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  addition  to  all  this 
exceptionally  wide  range  of  activity,  Mr,  Christie  was  a 
director  of  several  large  business  concerns,  chief  among 
them  being,  of  course,  Whitworth 's,  of  which  he  was 
chairman  from  Sir  Joseph's  death  to  the  completion  of  tha 
amalgeunation  between  Whitworth's  and  Armstrong's. 
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is  DO  exagger&tion  to  say  that  in  no  act  or  coimection  of  bis 
life  was  his  anfailing  tact  employed  to  the  greater  advantaga 
ol  his  townspeople  than  in  this  amalgamation,  for  it  was 
largely  due  to  his  tact  and  his  initiative  that  the  long  rivalry 
between  these  two  firms  was  brought  to  a  close.  From 
the  date  of  the  amalgamation  he  ceased  to  sit  on  the 
board.  In  this,  aa  in  other  of  his  acts,  he  had  sown  the 
seeds  of  greater  things  in  the  future  and  then  quietly  with- 
drawn. 

It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Christie's  public  interests  were  limited 
to  Manchester  or  Lancashire.  His  interest  in  public  free 
library  work  which  he  had  displayed  at  Openshaw,  was 
ftlso  shown  in  a  practical  way  by  his  acting  as  commissioner 
of  the  Putney  Free  Library  from  1889  to  1892,  the  period  of 
bis  residence  at  Koehampton.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  London  Library  from  1888  to  1897.  He 
assisted  in  the  creation  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  in 
1892,  taking  the  chair  at  the  preliminary  meeting  and 
becoming  one  of  its  earhest  vice-presidents.  He  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  which  body  he  was  Vice-President, 
and  afterwards  Fellow.  He  attended  many  of  the  annual 
meetings,  and  was  President  of  the  Association  in  1889 
when  its  conference  was  held  in  London.  On  that  occasion 
he  delivered  for  his  presidential  address  an  interesting 
paper  on  '  The  Work  and  Aims  of  the  Library  Association.' 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  Christie  was  one  of  the 
original  governors  of  the  Koyal  Holloway  College  from  its 
inception  in  1886,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee of  the  College.  He  continued  a  governor  until  his 
resignation  in  1899. 

In  February  1888  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Atheneeum  Club,  under  the  rule  which  provides  for  the 
yearly  election  of  nine  persons  of  distinction  in  literature, 
art,  science,  or  the  public  service.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  what  is  probably  the  most  exclusive  of  all  English 
learned  clubs,  the  Roxbnrghe,  as  also  of  a  number  of  other 
learned  societies — the  Spencer  Society,  and  the  Sociit^  dee 
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Bibliophiles  Contemporains,  of  which  he  wm  one  of  the 
three  English  members. 

Before  touching  upon  Mr.  Christie's  creatiire  literary 
work  it  may  be  permissible  to  bring  this  brief  record  of  his 
life  to  its  close.  On  the  13th  of  Jnne  1861,  he  married 
Mary  Helen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher,  of  Broom- 
field,  Manchester — a  man  who  had  in  his  day  stood  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  home-trading 
houses  of  Manchester  (this  firm  was  located  in  Parker 
Street  from  1811),  and  who  had  in  addition  played  a  most 
active  part  in  the  philanthropical  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
town.  In  particular  he  took  great  interest  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Owens  College,  was  one  of  its  original  trustees,  and 
acted  as  such  till  his  death.  He  not  merely  worked  hard  f<Mr 
the  college,  but  also  founded  the  Victoria  Scholarship  in 
cojmection  with  it. 

In  the  speech  already  referred  to  in  the  Manchester 
City  Council  on  the  occasion  of  the  voting  of  the  freedom, 
Alderman  Thompson,  speaking  at  the  express  wish  of  Mr. 
Christie,  made  the  following  reference  to  Mr.  Fletcher  and  his 
daughter : — '  Mr.  Fletcher  was  a  greatly  esteemed  merchant 
who  by  his  generosity  supported  many  valuable  institutions, 
and  by  his  example  and  wise  counsel  cheered  and  encouraged 
toilers  in  charitable  and  self-sacrificing  enterprises.  Mrs. 
Christie  has  always  teiken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  various 
charities  of  Manchester,  and  continues  to  do  so ;  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Cancer  Hospital  and  its 
generous  supporter,  her  husband  ever  helping  her  in  this 
good  work.'  These  words,  which  were  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Christie's  words,  spoken  through  the  lips  of  Alderman 
Thompson,  were  found  emphasised  in  his  will,  in  which  he 
left  it  to  his  widow  to  continue  his  benefactions  in  perfect 
trust  and  without  reservation. 

Mr.  Christie  had  married  whilst  living  at  Cheetham  Hill. 
A  few  years  later  he  removed  to  Prestwich,  then  to  Darley 
Dale,  thence,  in  1883,  to  Olenwood,  Virginia  Water,  and 
then,  in  1888,  to  The  Elms,  Boehampton.  Finally,  in  1892, 
he  purchased  the  estate  of  Bibsden,  in  the  parish  of  Windle- 
sham,  Surrey,  and  there  he  resided  until  his  death  on  the 
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9th  ol  January.  1901.  By  his  own  directiona  his  body  was 
cremated  at  Woking,  and  his  remains  were  interred  at  St. 
SavioQx's,  Valley  Gnd,  Chobham,  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
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Throughout  this  Memoir  I  have  made  no  reference  to 
'.  Christie's  literary  work — the  chief  and  highest  distinc- 
tion of  his  life.  Th&t  life  had  been  so  crowded  with  activity 
of  so  varied  kinds  that  it  is  matter  tor  astonishment  that  ha 
should  ever  have  accomplished  any  literary  work  at  all. 
More  than  once,  in  conversations  which  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  have  with  him,  he  deplored  the  fact  that  he  was 
compelled  to  spend  so  much  of  his  day  in  attending  to  mere 
business  matters,  and  this,  too,  was  at  a  time  when  he  had 
to  all  appearances  retired  from  active  life. 

Bat  the  truth  was  that  he  was  a  born  student.  The  love 
of  books  was  in  bis  blood  from  his  boyhood,  for  he  began 
collecting  even  before  he  went  to  Oxford.  And  no  amount 
of  worldly  preoccupation  or  success  ever  dispossessed  him  of 
his  Erst  love.  His  connection  with  Manchester  led  to  much 
literary  work  of  a  more  local  kind.  He  was  president  of  the 
Chetham  Society  from  1884  until  his  death,  succeeding 
Mr.  James  Crossley.  For  this  society  he  edited  ■  Worthing- 
ton's  Diary  and  Correspondence,'  vol.  ii.  part  2;  compiled 
the  ■  Worthington  Bibhography,'  and  vraote  the  volume  on 
the  '  Old  Chnrch  and  School  Libraries  of  Lancashire.' 

He  was  also  president  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Becord  Society,  and  contributed  to  its  publications  what 
probably  forms  its  most  interesting  volume,  the  edition  (with 
tranalation)  of  the  '  Annates  Cestrienses,  or  Chronicle  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Werburg,  Chester.'  His  interest  in  these  socie- 
ties never  ceased.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Chetham 
Society  for  twenty-eight  years  before  his  election  as  pre- 
sident, and  after  his  election  he  was  never  absent  from  ita 
annual  meetings  until  the  year  1897. 

But  though  the  interest  of  local  history  remained  with 
him  to  the  last,  it  was  not  his  chief  literary  predilection,  nor 
did  it  foroish  scope  for  his  best  and  most  distinctive  work. 
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His  one  Hfelong  Bcientific  preoccupation  as  a  matter  of 
instinct  and  love,  was  with  pure  history  in  the  widest  sense. 
It  is  no  contradiction  to  this  to  &ad  that  in  the  end  in  his 
creative  work  this  preoccapation  found  expression  in  bio- 
graphy. Besides  writing  historical  and  other  reviews  for 
the '  Spectator,'  with  the  editor  of  which,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hatton, 
he  enjoyed  an  intimate  friendship,  he  was  a  veined  con- 
tributor to  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  The 
lite  of  Pattiaon,  for  instance,  which  he  wrote  for  that  work, 
is  a  model  of  what  a  dictionary  article  should  be.  In  addition 
he  was  a  most  watchful  critic  of  the  '  Dictionary  '  for  many 
years.  The  article  on  Biographical  Dictionaries  in  the  present 
volume  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  extensive  equipment  he 
possessed  for  such  work.  In  addition  to  that  article  he  devoted 
several  separate  reviews  in  the'  Spectator '  specifically  to  Leslie 
Stephen's  '  Dictionary,'  combining  several  of  the  earlier  of 
these  into  a  serious  review,  which  appeared  in  the "  Quarterly  ' 
in  1887.  It  was  only  after  much  hesitation  that  this  article 
was  excluded  from  the  present  volume,  as  the  single  expres- 
sion of  wish  which  Mr.  Christie  left  behind  him  relating  to 
his  essays  was  a  desire  to  have  the  '  Quarterly '  articles  re- 
printed— presumably,  therefore,  among  them  this  particular 
one.  The  bibliographical  portions,  however,  of  this  essay 
will  be  found  anticipated,  and  with  greater  elaboration,  in  the 
earlier  essay  on  Biographical  Dictionaries  already  referred  to. 
This  latter  article  displays  the  extent  of  Mr.  Christie's 
attainments  as  an  expert  bibliographer.  A  zeal  for  biblio- 
graphy and  typography  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
study  of  the  period  of  the  invention  of  printing,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  inherent  tastes.  And  his  pre-eminence  as  a  biblio- 
grapher is  evinced  alike  in  the  formation  of  his  library,  as 
in  all  his  literary  work.  It  will  be  foimd  exemplified  in 
every  page  of  the  present  volume.  In  his  knowledge  of  the 
Aldines,  for  example,  he  was  recognised  as  our  first  authority, 
and  the  British  Museum  officials  frequently  had  recourse 
to  his  expert  advice.  The  very  last  work  he  left,  the 
fragment  on  the  Lyons  printer,  Sebastian  Gryphius.  treated 
of  a  typographical  subject  of  which  he  was  equally  the 
acknowledged  first  master. 
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Bat  though  a  bom  bibliophile,  Mr.  Christie  was  uever  a 
mere  slave  to  bibliography.  With  him  it  was  always  sab- 
Bervient  to  its  true  purpose,  as  the  handmaid  of  higher 
research — a  tool  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  assisted  his 
investigatioua  into  the  works  and  life  of  the  Benaissance 
writers  in  whom  he  was  interested. 

As  has  just  been  said  this  interest  was  mainly  biogra- 
phical. But  such  a  fact  was  only  the  result  of  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  all  students  of  history  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  study  itself.  The  one  enduring  scientific  interest  of 
his  very  being  was  throughout,  not  the  life  of  any  single  man. 
Dot  even  of  Dolet  or  Scaliger,  but  the  life  of  man  as  a 
whole— of  this  our  human  race.  I  still  remember  how,  in 
one  of  those  disputations  in  which  he  sometimes  engaged 
with  me  (always  with  a  lurking  irony  in  his  words,  but  such 
gentle  irony),  I  advanced  the  objection  that  the  history  of 
the  cotton  machinery  might  be  of  as  much  interest  to  a 
pure  student  of  history  as  the  history  of  the  printing 
press.  How  many  devotees  of  the  Eenaisaance  would  have 
iustEtntly  acquiesced — as  he  did?  He  had  a  quite  extra- 
ordiuary  hold  on  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  that  human 
life  of  which  the  imperfect  record  is  partly  strewn  around 
us,  partly  hidden  from  us.  And  it  was  as  to  one  manifesta- 
tion of  that  complex  Ufe  that  he  finally  turned  to  the  study 
of  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning. 

His  experience  is  curiously  parallel  with  that  of  Pattison. 
Pattison  had  started  with  the  same  pure  passion  for  human 
history  as  a  whole;  he  had  then  drifted  to  the  subject  of 
learning  in  Europe  from  the  fifteenth  century  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  significant  phases  of  that  history  ; 
and  then  finding,  as  years  went  by,  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  achieving  even  so  reduced  a  task,  he  bad  riveted  hia 
attention  to  the  Scaligers,  and  then  to  Casaubon.  If  iden- 
tically the  same  selective  process  had  gone  on  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Christie,  he  would  doubtless  have  similarly  settled  upon 
Erasmus  for  his  theme.  For  to  him  Erasmus  was  the 
embodiment  of  that  spirit  of  pure  rationalism  to  which  the 
Renaissance,  when  purged  of  Paganism  and  excess,  had  given 
a  second  birth  as  its  offering  to  the  undying  cause  of  human 
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advance :  that  pore  rationalism  which  the  German  Bef orma- 
tion  crushed  out  under  a  flood  of  bloodstained  polemical 
dogmatics,  that  pure  rationalism  which,  as  a  result  of  this 
religious  reaction  of  the  Beformation,  the  modem  world  has 
even  yet  not  attained  to. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  selective  process  was  some- 
what  different  in  Mr.  Christie's  case  from  what  it  was  in 
Pattison's.  His  outlook  was  more  cyclical.  It  was  in  a 
group  of  scholars  rather  than  in  a  single  individual  that  his 
interest  lay,  and  not  in  them  as  scholars  merely,  but  as 
representatives  of  the  various  phases  of  the  intellectual 
outburst  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  his  loose  papers 
found  at  his  death  was  an  exceedingly  curious  and  significant 
slip  on  which  he  had  traced,  as  it  were,  an  intellectual 
genealogy  of  the  group  of  scholars  in  whom  his  interest 
centred.  As  a  possible  key  to  Mr.  Christie's  intended 
synopsis,  as  well  as  of  his  views  regarding  these  scholars, 
it  is  worthy  of  preservation.    It  is  as  follows  :— 
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Pomponatias, 
The  Philoeopher 

I 


DoletuB 


Vanini, 
The  Unintelligible 


J.  C.  Soaliger 


Joseph  Soaliger 
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Lando,  Camillo,  Clenaidiis, 

The  Humorist    The  Charlatan    The  Grammarian 

and  TraTeUer 

Storm, 
The  Administrator 


Paol  Soaliger,       Soioppios,  Poetel, 

The  Intriguer    The  Libeller      The  Mystio 

and 
Adventurer 


Neobar, 
The  Printer 


I 
BamoB, 

The  Professor 


Visionary 


Bruno 


It  is  significant  of  the  permanence  of  view  as  represented 
by  the  terminology  employed  in  this  fanciful  genealogy  that 
almost  the  same  descriptions  of  these  scholars  were  found 
in  other  portions  of  Mr.  Christie's  papers,  save  that  Sturm  is 
characterised  in  them  as  the  schoolmaster  and  again  the 
educator,  Postel  the  dreamer,  mystic,  and  so  on. 
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Incidentftlly  it  ma;  be  observed  that  in  this  genealogy 
the  name  '  Neobar,  the  printer '  occurs  discomiectedly.  He 
was  one  of  the  Greek  printers  of  Paris  of  the  earlier  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  whom  Mr.  Christie  was  much 
interested,  having  got  together  a  coHectioa  of  nearly,  if  not 
qnite,  all  the  books  printed  by  him.  This  interest  in  early 
Greek  typography  was  always  strong  in  Mr.  Christie,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  remarkable  collection  of  Greek  books  of 
the  6fteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  which  he  made, 
and  which  now  form  part  of  his  library  at  Manchester. 

Of  the  possible  synoptical  work  on  the  family  of  scholars 
which  the  above  genealogy  seems  to  indicate  as  having  been 
in  Mr.  Christie's  mind  some  day  to  write,  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, of  the  possible  monographs  on  each  of  them  which 
he  may  have  projected,  bow  much  was  accomplished?  At 
various  times  he  wrote  on  Pomponatiua  and  Clenardus, 
"Vanini,  Bruno,  and  the  Scaligers.  He  made  extensive  collec- 
tions of  material  relating  to,  and  intended  writing  upon, 
Hortensio  Lando,  Giulio  Camillo,  Jean  Sturm,  Peter  BamuH, 
Gaillaume  Postel,  and  Gaspar  Scioppius;  not  to  mention 
an  article  on  the  French  translations  of  the  Bible  which, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  mifortunately  only  just 
i>egan. 

Undoubtedly,  therefore,  bis  '  Dolet  'is  to  be  regarded  as 
only  one  of  a  potential  series  of  works  which  would  have 
included  these  names  \  possibly  each  of  them  with  the  same 
elaborationof  scholarship  which  characterised  the'  Dolet;'  or 
more  widely  still,  as  possibly  only  a  preparatory  fragment  of 
what  would  have  been  a  synoptical  history  of  European 
learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  That 
such  a  scheme  was  not  realised  was  due  only  to  physical 
weakness.  At  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  in  an 
advanced  state  little  more  than  the  fragment  on  Gryphius, 
already  referred  to,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  appear  simul- 
taneously with  the  present  book,  in  a  volume  of  Owens 
College  essays  intended  to  be  dedicated  to  his  memory.  For 
all  the  unfulfilled  remainder  we  must  rest  content  with  what 
is  afforded  in  the  present  collection  of  essays. 

In  speaking  therefore  of  his  '  Dolet '  as  his  chief  work,  it  is. 
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in  the  first  place,  with  an  important  mental  reservation,  for 
much  other  work  he  actually  accomplished,  aa  the  present 
volume  bears  witness ;  and  in  the  second  place  with  a  sense 
of  inexpressible  regret  that,  at  a  time  when  his  powers  had 
ripened  to  their  matureet,  his  physical  strength  completely 
gave  way,  dooming  him  to  a  literary  inaction  which  must 
have  been  to  him  the  refinement  of  torture.  Surrounded 
by  the  choicest  collection  of  Kenaissance  literature  ever 
got  together  by  a  private  individual,  and  possessed  of  an  un- 
rivalled intimacy  with  the  contents  of  that  literature,  he  was 
unequal  to  the  exertion  of  even  taking  down  a  book  from 
the  shelf.  I  know  of  nothing  more  pathetic  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  loss  entailed  upon  the  world  of  acholar- 
ship,  nothing  more  inscrutably  deplorable. 

But  to  many  a  man  of  letters  the  '  Dolet '  alone  would 
constitute  a  clear  passport  to  literary  fame.  It  ranks  with 
Pattison's  '  Caaaubon '  as  one  of  the  two  perfect  biographies 
relating  to  the  Benaissance  period  which  have  ever  been 
produced  in  England,  different  in  style  as  the  two  are,  but 
alike  in  refinement  of  portrayaJ  and  profundity  of  scholar- 
ship. The  recognition  which  the  work  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  learned  was  instantaneous.  Pattison  himself 
wrote  to  Mr.  Christie  that,  immediately  on  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  book,  he  had  sat  down  with  it  in  his  chair  and  had  not 
risen  from  that  chair  until  he  had  read  it  through.  Alfred 
Church  wrote :  '  The  volume  is  one  of  my  familiars.  A  good 
biography  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  books,  and 
this  is  eminently  good,  Pattison's  "  Casaubon,"  Boswell's 
"Johnson,"  Trevelyan'a  "  Macaulay,"  Stephen's  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  Freeman,"  are  some  of  the  best,  and  I  put 
yours  with  them.' 

The  general  impression  produced  by  the  book  and  the 
reputation  it  won  him  in  the  learned  world  of  England  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  terms  of  an  offer  which  Lord 
Acton  made  to  Mr.  Christie  when  inviting  him  to  write  for 
the  Cambridge  '  Modem  History '  the  portion  of  Vol.  HI. 
which  was  intended  to  cover  the  history  of  Prance  and  the 
Beformation,  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  religion. 
•  I  should  not  know  my  buBiness  if   I  did  not  ventuie  I 
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express  the  hope  that  yoa  will  consent  to  undertake  that 
portion  of  the  work.  Nobody  else  can  do  it  so  well,  and  it 
is  80  manifestly  yours  that  the  absence  of  your  name  would 
be  remarked  at  once.' 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  Mr.  Christie's  reply  to  thia 
complimentary  offer.  '  .  .  ,  Much  as  I  could  have  ivnahed 
to  take  part  in  the  work,  the  state  of  my  health  obliges  me 
to  decline  your  offer.  I  am  now  a  permanent  invalid,  almost 
constantly  confined  to  an  easy  chair,  and  both  miwilling 
and  unfit  to  midertake  any  serious  literary  work.  Nor, 
indeed,  can  I  look  forward  to  being  alive  at  the  data  at 
which  you  expect  the  issue  of  the  third  volume," 

Abroad  the  reception  of  the  '  Dolet '  was  even  more  flatter- 
ing, not  merely  at  the  hands  of  scholars,  but  also  of  the 
French  Government  itself.  The  first  edition  was  pubhahed 
in  1880,  the  second  in  1899.  Between  the  dates  of  these  two 
editions  a  French  translation  by  M,  Gasimir  Stryienski  (Pro- 
fesseuragr^g^del'Universitfi)  had  appeared  (Librairie  Fisch- 
bacher :  Paris,  1S86).  It  is  significant  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  work  was  held  in  France  that  M.  Goblet,  then  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Paris  municipal  authorities, 
ordered  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  French  trans- 
lation for  distribution  among  the  public  libraries  of  Paris  and 
the  provinces.  Further  than  this,  the  renewed  attention  to 
Dolet  which  the  book  called  forth  in  France  led  in  1889  to 
the  erection  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris  of  a  statue  to  Dolet's 
memory  in  the  Place  Maubert,  where  the  martyr  had  met 
his  death. 

Deserved  as  such  acclamation  was,  it  had  not  been  sought. 
What  Pattison  said  of  his  own  study  of  the  Scaligers  was 
true  of  Christie's  study  of  Dolet.  No  taint  of  ambitioo 
mixed  itself  with  the  pure  joy  of  the  research.  It  had  been 
the  preoccupation  and  delight  of  many  years,  involving 
nngmdged  expense  and  protracted  visits  to  Lyons,  Toulouse, 
and  other  places,  and  in  its  completion  it  was,  in  its  author's 
eyes,  but  the  offering  of  a  scholar  to  the  sacred  cause  of  pure 
Bcholarship. 

This  devotion  to  pure  scholarship  it  was  which  formed  Mr. 
Chnstie's  innermost  and  unchangeable  nature.    Throughout 
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a  life  of  busiest  and  most  varied  occnpation  lie  remained 
unalterably  true  to  what  was  the  one  love  of  his  being. 
But,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  it  was  not  as  the  pastime  of  a 
learned  and  gilded  leisure  that  he  studied  the  Benaissance, 
for  he  began  it  in  his  boyhood.  Neither  did  he  approach  it 
as  a  mere  bibliographer,  as  a  mere  bibliophile,  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  polite  literature  alone.  There  was  at  the 
bottom  an  intellectual  preoccupation  for  him  in  the  study 
of  humanism,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  permanent  in  its 
nature  this  intellectual  preoccupation  was.  The  passion  of 
moral  indignation — for  it  was  nothing  short  of  that — which 
permeated  his  early  lectures  at  Owens  on  the  History  of 
France  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  breathes 
again  in  the '  Dolet.'  What  he  felt  strongly  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  felt  strongly  still  in  later  manhood.  Time 
had  only  widened  his  knowledge,  not  blunted  the  force  of  his 
conviction,  and  that  conviction  finds  almost  identical  expres- 
sion  in  his  maturest  work  as  in  his  earliest  lectures : — 

It  seems  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  institution  more  oaloa- 
lated  to  bring  Christianity  into  disrepute,  on  the  one  hand  among 
thoughtful  men,  on  the  other  among  the  still  larger  class  which 
is  neither  thoughtful  nor  reasonable,  than  the  Church  of  Franoa 
during  the  three  centuries  which  preceded  the  Bevolution. 

The  fact  that  during  this  period  France  produced  an  abundant 
crop  of  men  and  women  who  lived  and  died  in  the  Communion  of 
the  Church  distinguished  by  those  virtues  and  graces  which 
Christianity  specially  claims  as  its  own,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this  opinion.  Happily  all  churches  and  sects  have  furnished,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  furnish,  abundant  examples  of  men  who 
are  more  and  better  than  their  belief.  In  the  worst  and  most 
corrupt  period  of  pagan  Bome  the  philosophical  historian  could 
say  *non  adeo  tam  sterile  seculum  ut  non  et  bona  exempla 
prodiderit.' 

But  an  institution  which  could  sanction  and  applaud  the 
burning  of  Berquin  and  Dolet,  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  dragonnades  of  Languedoc, 
the  judicial  murders  and  horrible  tortures  of  Calas  and  La  Barre 
(not  a  century  and  a  quarter  since),  is  wholly  out  of  harmony 
with,  and  antagonistic  to,  Christianity  as  I  understand  it  ('  Dolet,' 
p.  4). 


Position  as  a  Hisfoytan 

A  writer  who  could  pen  these  words  was  surely  not 
drawn  to  the  study  of  the  Bena-issance  because  o!  its 
ntimeleBs  delight,  because  ot  the  lonely  joy  ot  research  in  » 
neglected  and  fruitful  field,  because  of  the  microscopic 
pedantry  of  a  mere  bibliographer's  passion,  because  of  the 
intoxicating  selfishness  of  a  mere  lover  and  buyer  of 
incunahuXa.  And  if  the  expression  of  such  conviction,  as 
the  outcome  of  keenest  insight  and  broadest  generalisation, 
based  upon  tireless  and  loving  research,  is  not  the  truest 
history,  and  if  such  an  attitude  does  not  subserve  that  high 
cause  which  history  ministers  to — the  making  men  wise  and 
good — then  I  know  not  what  history  means. 

The  general  impression  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
'  Dolet '  is  a  superbly  excellent  piece  of  biographical  and 
bibliographical  work.  To  my  mind,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure 
history,  as  one  portion  of  a  contribution  towards  a  general 
account  of  the  progress  of  learning  in  France  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  That  this  wider  work  was 
not  accomplished  is  an  inestimable  loss  to  the  historical 
literature  of  Europe,  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  "  Dolet ' 
stands  as  it  were  alone  does  not  justify  the  estimation  of  it 
as  a  mere  piece  of  biography. 

If  I  prefer  to  conclude  this  Memoir  with  a  reference  to 
my  own  recollections  of  Mr.  Christie,  it  is  from  no  im- 
pertinent desire  to  link  my  name  with  his.  It  is  purely 
from  a  sense  of  my  intellectual  indebtedness  to  him.  It 
was  with  him  not  merely  a  matter  of  instinct  or  of  the 
wisdom  that  comes  with  years  when  he  strove,  as  he 
perpetually  did,  to  restrain  any  display  of  harsh  feeling  on 
my  part,  to  moderate  strong  expressions,  to  point  me  to  a 
reasonable  construction  of  motives  at  times  when,  from 
hart  pride,  or  from  passionate  resentment,  I  went  wil- 
fully astray  in  my  judgment  of  contemporaries.  Such 
an  attitude  was  with  him  a  matter  ot  human  kindness, 
and  chafe  under  it  as  I  would,  with  a  sensation  at  times 
that  such  refinement  and  moderation  were  too  keen-edged 
lor  me,  and  too  high-minded  for  practical  life,  it  quietly 
wrought    its    work.      It    was    not    merely    restraint  and 
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dignity  he  smglit  i miiiji^Ij   %o  \uiSL^  it  wbb  also  that 

jxMgaaMtsDtem  which  is  tiie  hig^hert  and  moat  pncioiia  out- 
come <rf  hmiiamanL.  Jnt  aa  in  his  own  atndy  of  the 
Humanism <rf  the  Tti  iiiiwisiMii  he  had  attainrd  the  ccmvic- 
tion  that  the  puie  laliisialiiim  of  Ensmus  would  ha^e  made 
a  stiaighter  and  a  truer  path  finr  mndurn  progiiaas  thiM^  the 
theological  Ticdence  which  pfamged  Europe  into  generations 

<rf  Moody  wais»  and  which  hound  her  intdlect  anew  in  the  iron 
diains  dL  a  narrow  Augustinian  theology,  just  so  in  private 
all  his  intercourse  with  me  was  the  expression  of  a  parallel 
eonricticMi  that  the  wisdom  of  life  lay  in  rranonaHrTirnn,  in 
moderation  of  impulse,  in  restraint  of  the  strcmg  word,  the 
strong  thought,  and  that  the  endless  petty  Tni«wwi«iff^||j|fag^j 
of  life  would  cease  under  the  ni^tsw  of  a  human  sdf-restraint 
and  self-respect,  and  syn^ath^ic  ttderanoe.  What  one 
man  confers  upon  another  by  such  intercourse  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words,  nor  can  it  be  repaid  by  wordy  tribute. 

This  is  the  (me  abiding  personal  impression  that  comes 
to  me  in  the  retrospect  of  years  of  a  frioidship  from  which 
I  drew  eyerything  of  charm  and  grace  whilst  giving  nothing 
in  return.  Other  impressions  mingle  with  it»  but  they  sre 
impressions  which  the  outside  world  can  and  does  equally 
deriYe  from  his  written  work  and  from  his  public  life ;  save 
only,  periu^ps,  that  the  impression  became  more  vivid  and 
real  from  direct  intercourse.  The  personal  charm  of  his 
conversation  was  inexpressible,  for  even  in  his  weakest 
moments,  and  when  sufEering  acute  pain,  he  consistently 
strove  to  appesr  bright  and  chatty  to  his  auditor  and  puncti- 
lious to  the  last  degree,  speaking  of  hiTnaelf  and  of  his 
health  only  with  the  greatest  restraint  and  dislike.  At  other 
times,  when  he  was  for  the  moment  free  from  pain,  there 
was  in  his  conversation  an  indescribable  gaiety,  coupled  with 
a  perpetual  underlying  but  gentle  irony,  piquant,  rousing 
but  never  ruffling  or  wounding. 

So  I  knew  Mr.  Christie.  The  outside  world  knew  him 
as  what  this  Memoir  has  striven  to  show  him  for,  as  a 
public  man  of  wide  philanthropic  activity  and  spotless 
repute,  as  a  canon  lawyer  of  the  highest  distinction,  as  a 
schdar  of  the  most  fastidious  refinement,  and  of  the  purest 
[iless  devotion. 


NOTES  ON   MR.  CHBISTIE'S  COLLECTION 
OF   BOOKS 

Bt  Ma.  JOHN  CREE 

It  has  been  truly  eaid  of  B.  C.  Christie  that  as  a  hook- 
collector  he  took  rank  as  '  the  owner  ot  a  library  in  which 
the  tools  of  the  scbolai  and  the  hobbies  ot  the  book-fancier 
met  together  in  pleasant  fellowship.'  His  books  were  housed 
at  Ribsden  in  a  room  specially  built  for  them  by  their  owner, 
and  one  which  was  well  worthy  of  its  contents  in  every  way, 
'  a  library  in  a  garden,'  and  an  ideal  workshop  for  a  scholar, 
overlooking  as  it  does  the  beautiful  Surrey  landscape.  He 
had  gathered  together  between  7,000  and  8,000  volumes, 
and  though  with  the  instincts  of  a  true  bibliophile  he  found 
room  for  many  books  that  appealed  to  his  tastes  in  a  general 
way,  yet  he  confined  himself  more  particularly  to  a  fewclasses 
of  books  and  the  productions  of  a  few  authors  and  printers, 
and  of  these  he  made  special  and  almost  unrivalled  collec- 
tions in  some  cases. 

Of  early  printed  Greek  books  Mr.  Christie  had  between 
fonr  and  five  hundred  volnmes  of  the  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteeoth  centuries,  including  most  of  the  editiofiex  priticipes, 
and  books  from  the  presses  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  printers  of 
the  period.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  ot  early 
Greek  printing,  and  had  compiled  tor  his  own  use  a  list  of  all 
the  Greek  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  One  ot  the 
facsimiles  in  Mr.  R.  Proctor's  book,  '  The  Printing  of  Greek 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century  '  (issued  some  few  months  ago 
by  the  Bibhographical  Society),  was  taken  from  a  volume  in 
his  library ;  and  no  one  would  have  welcomed  more 
heartily  than  he  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Proctor's  book,  throw- 
ing as  it  does  so  much  more  additional  light  on  the  subject. 
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'mfrrf  *•  si  made  a  study  of  the  books  which  issued 
TTrs*  t«:ii't:l:shed  by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice  in 
5  ::  lie  fifteenth  century,  and  his  knowledge  ot 
rrrczsive.    His  fine  collection  of  Alddnes 
::._  i.i-i  t-z::*?:  5^11  ire  books  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus, 
fci:  ^  \, —  :;  ii-*5r  :f  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  greater 
LzzunT  iz  ir.'*  T":  .inr?  printed  at  Lyons  and  elsewhere  in  imi- 
li::.  -z  :z  "JLr:  l^^i^x  ei:rl?n5,  and  known  as  Aldine  counter- 
HTir      I'ltz-  ::  lif  rrri-ES  had  formerly  been  in  the  libraries 
":    z  -I  7  zz'^zz  r«c-::isri,  Duke  of  Sussex,  Syston  Park, 
c  .  :-:-=r«  ^.Tz  jzz^TiriVJzz  fr?m  the  MS.  notes  of  former 
:T-:--r^.    v:.lf   -Jif   r^irj   ::  the  Aristophanes   of  1498  is 
T  i-Tni-  L5  iATz.£  frrzierly  belonged  to  Brunck,  and, 
::    *:«-!.    k?   LiT^z    l^zzzii    up    ^-ith   it    the  original 
ir-  r^.::    I^If     ::    li-^  Greek  preface  of   Musurus,  the 
^  ...  -     z  ^1  sf  iini'srr.r.r^  :t  is  said  that  the  elder  Aldus 
^   .?..-:  >:r.?  ::  lif  Grs^k  types  which  he  employed  in 


.•■~i"=r  TT— m^  rrfss  in  which  he  became  in- 
•->=--;  VT^  iLs:  ::  lif  £T^a:  master  printer  of  Lyons— 
r..r::.L'  ?:t:. -f.  lif  ir.r-i  of  Etienne  Dolet.  Grj'phius 
.n.r. -:  -t-:  '.r.zrsiz  :«  t-r  year  15-24,  and  up  to  1556,  the 
^-  ■•-:-*::.  ::-r.ifrarlv  over  one  thousand  books  in 
J-  :«  ...£»io*f<  ::  .'tfrii'ire  iss-ed  from  his  press,  and  of 
.vs.   *i.-     JrjTTf   -&•£  scz"iired  between   six  and  seven 

-  _-..;  ••;  r:.rs.  T-r-^b  the  press  of  Gryphius  did  not 
-^  -  •-  .•. :..:  T  r  -."•rriircre.  yet  it  was  of  great  note  in  its 

-  s.: ;  r.  iz*  ::  :i^  rorks  printed  there  have  now  become 
>  s.: :  i-.~.-:  ::  ::i^^^*  with.  The  books  are  chiefly  in 
IV* .:   u  •  :^  :  ^-'^  ^^  *  *'^^  *-  Hebrew,  Greek,  Spanish,  and 

•  .-       : 15  -x-is  the  first  to  issue  the  classics  in  a 

j^    ^  :.. ^4  rrvii:  'r»:o-  :o  students.    He  fcurther  printed 

!-      -\:\r i.  • :  ri5.  in  i  alsi.-*  gave  to  the  world  some  splendid 

:•  .i.:i5  ::  :-^"  "•.'sT^^phical  art,  amongst  which  may  be 

2  5  L^r.n  Bible,  the  largest  printed  up  tottat 

7'-.  r.  .^cr.cn  as  ii  stands  reprasents  tivi  giaaniiigy 

sni  is  interastiiig and  ^^-"*  -'■^  -*qii6 ton 

The  books  thflffM  d^ft 
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^BBiyphtaB  will  be  (ound  in  '  Etienne  Dolet."    The  library 

[^^ftlso  incladed  a  good  number  of  the  books  printed  by  Francis 

Grypbins  (brother  of  Sebastian)  at  Fans,  aB  well  as  many 

printed  by  other  Lyons  and  Faria  printers  of  the  sixteenth 

centnry. 

The  eight  hundred  editions,  parts  of  editions,  and  trans- 
itions of  the  works  of  Horace,  and  of  writings  upon  that  poet, 
Q  probably  as  large  a  private  collection  as  has  ever  been  got 
igether  on  the  subject  of  Horace.  Beginning  with  the  first 
bted  edition  of  Milan,  1474  (the  Sunderlandcopy),  it  includes 
"  most  all  the  known  fifteenth  century  editions  and  a  large 
mber  of  those  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are 
<  considerable  namhers  of  editions  of  the  last  three 
mtnries,  but  while  Mr.  Christie  acquired  a  certain  number 
:  these,  he  was  most  desirous  of  possessing  all  the  earlier 
iitions,  and  in  this  he  was  not  unsuccessful.  When  the 
British  Mnseum  issued  the  catalogue  of  its  Horaces  in  1U85  it 
lomprised  104  complete  editions  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
_  lenturies.  Of  these  Mr.  Christie  possessed  copies  of  77,  and 
in  addition  had  copies  of  59  editions  which  were  not  in  the 
Museam,  bringing  up  his  total  number  to  136. 

Turning  to  the  writings    of    individual    authors,  Mr. 

Christie  as  a  student  of  the  Benaissaoce  cbiefiy  devoted 

lelf  to  the  writers  of  that  period,  and  he  had  gathered 

books  which  it  would   be  very  difficult,  almost 

mpossible  in    some  particulars,  to  find  elsewhere.      His 

Election  of  books  written,  edited,  and  printed  by  Etienne 

tolet,  is  of  coarse  unrivalled.     An  account   of  them  will 

found   in   the  Bibliography  appended  to  his  Life   of 

He  had  also  fine  collections  of  the  works  of,  and 

(oks  relating  to,  Erasmus,  Giordano  Bruno,  Giulio  Camillo, 

■  Lando,   Peter   llamus,   Gaspar   Scioppius,  Jean 

n,  Julius  Csesar  Vanini,  Pomponatius,  Clenardus,  and 

Uigers,   amounting   altogether   to   several    hundred 

\,  besides  a  good  many  of  the  books  of  those  writers 

re  on  terms  of  intimacy,  or  connected  with  Dolet, 

n  Rabelais,  Budeeus,  Voult6,  Macrin,  Ferron, 

>llipbkliu8,  Gribaldus,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  of 
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other  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  library  also 
included  copies  of  nearly  all  the  editions  of  the  quaint  little 
^NugSB  Venales '  and  '  FacetisB  Facetiamm '  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  a  number  of  books  with  the  title  '  De 
Tribus  Impostoribus.' 

Mr.  Christie  had  a  complete  set  of  the  books  issued  by 
the  Soci6t6  des  Bibliophiles  Contemporains  of  Paris,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  the  greater  portion  of  those  issued  by  the 
Boxburghe  Club,  and  sets  on  large  paper  of  the  publications 
of  several  Lancashire  societies. 

The  Latin  incunabula  (about  300  in  number)  included 
many  of  the  editiones  principes,  and  also  one  or  two  not  in 
Hain.  Amongst  the  Bibles  were  several  early  Greek  editions 
including  the  Aldine  of  1518 ;  the  Sunderland  copy  of  the 
(suppressed)  first  edition  of  the  Sixtine  Bible  of  1590,  and  the 
second  and  revised  edition  of  the  same  Bible  printed  in  1592, 
and  which  is  the  standard  text  of  the  Vulgate.  There  was 
also  a  particularly  fine  example  of  the  second  English 
(Matthews)  Bible  of  1537  with  the  autograph  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment of  Erasmus. 

The  special  collections  of  books  were  well  balanced  by 
a  very  large  number  of  works  biographical,  bibliographical, 
and  historical,  indispensable  to  the  student,  and  which  were 
so  extensively  and  so  effectively  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Christie 
in  his  researches. 

In  gathering  the  books  together  he  had  not  pre-eminently 
the  question  of  the  bindings  before  him,  but  his  artistic 
tastes  made  him  both  a  lover  and  a  judge  of  fine  bindings, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  long  experience  as  a  book-collector  he 
had  acquired  a  very  considerable  number  of  volumes  which 
were  both  valuable  and  interesting  in  this  respect.  Some 
of  these  were  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Bookbinding  Exhibition,  and  on  several  other  occasions  in 
different  psuiis  of  the  country.  Among  the  Aldines,  and 
Lyonese  books,  were  many  fine  and  curious  contemporary 
bindings,  and  specimens  of  almost  all  the  French  and 
English  binders  of  repute,  both  past  and  present^  were  to  be 
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found  on  the  shelves.  Mr.  Christie  also  possessed  about 
thirty  yolumes  from  the  library  of  De  Thou,  several  from 
that  of  Count  Hoym»  and  others  from  the  Lamoignon, 
Sonbise,  Colbert,  Crevenna,  Meerman,  MacCarthy,  Benonard, 
Didot,  Beckfordy  Wodhull,  Sunderland,  Syston,  Morante, 
Eloss,  Turner,  Yemeniz,  and  other  collections. 

The  successive  owners  of  many  of  the  rarer  books  have 
been  identified  and  noted  in  the  volumes. 

The  library  contained  comparatively  few  manuscripts,  but 
amongst  them  were  several  early  MSB.  of  portions  of  Horace, 
unpublished  commentaries  on  that  poet  by  Oudendorp, 
Wyttenbach,  and  others,  and  notes  and  collections  for  an 
elaborate  edition  of  his  Works  by  the  Chevalier  d'Eon. 
There  was  also  a  fourteenth  century  MS.  of  the '  De  Senectute  * 
and  other  writings  of  Cicero,  and  transcripts  of  an  auto- 
biography of  Scioppius  and  of  several  of  his  works.  The 
other  MSS.  were  chiefly  of  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 
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1.  Biographie  UnifoerseUe,  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  (Nouvelle  ^tion. 
45  tomes  imp.  8vo.    Puis,  1843>1865.) 

2.  Noti/oelle  Biographie  Oinirale.  (Pablide  par  MM.  Firmin- 
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[Reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Bmriew  for  January  1884,  pp.  187-280.] 

'  The  biographical  part  of  literature/  said  Dr.  Johnson, '  is 
what  I  love  the  best,'  and  his  remark  is  echoed  daily  in  the 
hearts  if  not  in  the  words  of  hundreds  of  readers.  The  lives 
of  men  of  genius,  or  even  of  men  of  learning,  are  always  of 
interest,  however  dead  may  be  their  writings.  How  many 
are  there  who  care  nothing  for  *  Basselas,'  *  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,'  or  the  '  Bambler,'  who  yet  take  delight  in 
the  biography  of  Johnson  I  The  writings  of  Casaubon  and 
Scaliger  are  so  dead  that,  unlike  some  of  their  contem- 
poraries, they  could  not  even  be  galvanized  into  the 
momentary  appearance  of  life ;  yet  we  have  all  read  with 
pleasure  Mr.  Pattison's  admirable  monograph  on  the  one, 
and  are  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to  his  promised 
biography  of  the  other.  The  *  Lives '  of  Plutarch  and 
Suetonius  were  the  novels  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the 
Gesta^  with  their  ndxture  of  truth  and  fable,  were  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  though  for  the  last  half -century  pure 
fiction  has  been  in  the  ascendant,  the  popularity  of 
biography,  if  not  relatively,  yet  absolutely,  seems  to  be  con- 
tinually increasing.  The  success  of  such  series  as  those  of 
'  English  Men  of  Letters '  and  *  Ancient '  and  *  Foreign 
Classics '  shows  the  extent  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  lives  of 
men  of  letters.     But  not  less  keen  is  the  desire  to  know  the 
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details  of  the  personal  histories  of  kings,  queens,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  and  chnrchmen.  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors, 
of  the  Chief  Justices,  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  of 
the  Archbishops  of  York,  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  the  Queens  of  England,  of  the  Princesses  of 
England,  of  more  or  less  (generally  we  fear  U^s)  value,  and 
with  a  success  not  always  proportioned  to  their  merit,  find 
numerous  readers,  while  single  lives  appear  daily  in  still 
greater  abundance,  if  not  of  superior  quality.  Formerly  it 
was  thought  that  no  one  deserved  a  statue  or  a  biography 
until  his  death.  But  Prince  Bismarck,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Mr.  Bright  (to  say  nothing  of  men  of  less  mark),  have  been 
the  subjects  of  elaborate  biographies  (or  eulogies)  in  their 
lifetime,  and  the  grave  of  a  man  of  any  reputation  is  hardly 
filled  up  before  an  announcement  is  made  of  a  speedily 
forthcoming  '  Memoir.'  The  formal  announcement  of  a 
Life  of  Archbishop  Tait  was  made  before  he  had  been  dead 
six  weeks,  and  the  haste  of  his  literary  executor  to  place  the 
journal  of  Carlyle  before  the  world  has  hardly  contributed 
to  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  Sartor  Besartus.'  The 
knowledge  that  Lord  Campbell  had  prepared  Lives  of  his 
three  great  rivals  may  have  added  a  pang  to  their  deaths, 
but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  eminent  men  would 
have  preferred  the  suppressed  bitterness  with  which  their 
successes  are  recorded  and  the  ill-concealed  delight  with 
which  their  failures  and  their  shortcomings  are  dwelt  upon 
by  their  vigorous  though  octogenarian  successor,  to  the 
sickly  panegyrics  and  feebly  inconsequential  narratives, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  recently  deceased  bishop  or  divine 
(whether  conformist  or  nonconformist)  generally  does  duty 
as  a  biography.  Changing  one  word,  we  may  use  the 
language  of  Cowper— 

Oh  why  are  lawyers  made  so  coarse, 

And  parsons  made  so  fine  ? 
A  kick  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse 

Would  kill  a  sound  divine. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  biographies — the  spiteful  and  the 
panegyrical — the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  numerous,  not 
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only  in  the  case  of  ecclesiaBtics,  bat  of  lajmaen.  The  long 
obitnajieB  of  men  of  second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  emineoce, 
■which  fill  the  columns  of  the  '  Times  '  scarce  '  hint  &  fanlt, 
or  hesitate  dishke;'  while  those  of  men  of  no  eminenca 
whatever,  appearing  daily  in  still  greater  number  in  that 
child  of  the  affections  of  Mr.  Bright  ajid  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
provincial  press,  show  that '  the  prominent  citizens  '  of  out 
great  citie8  possess  every  virtue  and  every  talent  under 
heaven.  But  we  would  not  be  thought  to  be  unroindfol  of 
the  many  excellent  biographies  which  the  last  few  years 
have  produced.  To  say  anything  in  praise  of  'Mr.  Tre- 
velyan's  Life  of  his  uncle  would  be  merely  to  re-echo  what 
has  been  ah-eady  said  by  every  one  competent  to  form  an 
opinion.  In  the  biography  of  Bishop  Patteson  we  have  the 
narrative  of  an  heroic  hfe  simply  and  naturally  told  ;  and 
tbongb  the  biographers  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  have  written 
an  elaborate  defence  of  their  hero,  they  have  neither  in- 
dnlged  in  panegyric  nor  attempted  miduly  to  colour  their 
facts.  Whatever  indiscretions  they — or  one  of  them — may 
have  committed,  a  true  and  lifelike  picture  of  the  Bishop  is 
set  before  us,  and  we  have  no  difBculty  in  seeing  him  as  he 
resJly  was. 

But  while  no  country,  not  even  France,  can  rival  England 
in  the  importance  and  number  of  the  biographies  which 
have  appeared  during  the  last  half-century,  we  are  still  with- 
out a  Biographical  Dictionary — one,  that  is  to  say,  worthy 
of  the  name,  or  comparable  either  for  value  or  extent  to 
either  of  the  two  works,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Upwards  of  sixteen  years  has 
elapsed  since  their  completion,  yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made  in  this  country  either  to  displace  them  from  their 
position  as  by  far  the  best  biographical  dictionaries  in 
existence,  or  even  to  provide  a  biographical  dictionary 
in  the  Enghsh  language  coming  anywhere  near  to  them  in 
merit. 

That  England,  indeed,  is  capable  of  planning  and  carrying 
out  a  biographical  dictionary  on  a  scale  at  once  extended  and 
well-proportioned,  which  should  rival  the  merits,  while  it 
avoided  many  of  the  defects,  of  the  Biographies  '  Universelle  ' 
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p^itliibrd.  azii  ihi:  whbr^  iniifiiiig  maj*  names  of  persons 
Crceas^sd  in  tJi-r  Issi  ilirsj-^izhi  reus :  whiie  a  new  edition 
of  the  'Bi:^Tiphie  UziTies^icIl'e/  carried  oat  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  IjkS^.  woold  cenainly  bring  up  the  forty-five 
large  Tolomes  lo  a:  ieis;  sixiy.  The  liTes.  indeed,  of  the 
second.  thirL  and  fcunh-rase  French  generals  and  politicians 
of  the  Eevoiurion  and  the  Empire  Tr.ight  with  advantage 
be  diminished  in  lengih.  Yet  the  relief  thereby  gained 
would  be  hardly  appreciable,  in  the  tace  of  the  number  of 
names  constantly  and  increasingly  pressing  for  admittance 
into  a  dictionary  of  universal  biography.  yUya  fiipkiov 
fj^fa  tccucop  is  a  Tnavini  which  still  holds  good  in  England. 
In  Germany,  indeed,  a  book  can  never  be  too  long.  The 
ezr:/;ilent  Encyclopaedia  of  the  last  century,  known  as 
*  Z^'AIht'b  Lexicon,'  though  unfinished,  reached  sixty-eight 
folios  ;  and  that  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  commenced  in  1818, 
has  now,  after  sixty-four  yeais,  arrived  at  its  hundred  and 
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fifty-fonrth  volume,  but  has  not  nearly  approached  its  end. 
The  earlier  volumes  have  become  obsolete  long  before  tho 
work  is  completed.' 

But  though  a  general  biographical  dictionary  on  the 
scale  on  which  such  a  work  onght  to  be  composed  is  not  to 
be  expected,  perhaps  not  even  to  be  wished  for,  in  England, 
yet  books  which  may  supply  its  place  better  than  any  single 
work  could  do,  may  be  expected,  and  are  even  in  progreea. 
The  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology,'  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  is  a  book  whicl^  with 
all  its  shortcomings,  especially  in  the  first  volume,  inevitaWo 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  commenced,  far  Bur- 
passes  any  book  of  the  kind  in  existence.  The  '  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines, 
during  the  first  Eight  Centuries,' edited  by  Dr.  Smith  and 
Dr.  Wace,  and  of  which  the  third  volume  has  just  appeared, 
is  a  work  of  still  greater  merit,  and  stands  on  a  far  higher 
platform.  Many  of  the  articles  in  the  new  volume— notably 
those  on  HippolytuB,  Ignatius,  Irenteiis,  Jerome,  Julian,  and 
Justin  Martyr  (as  well  as  mujiy  shorter  and  less  important 
onefi)  —show  a  ripeness  and  depth  of  scholarship,  a  thorough- 
ness of  investigation,  and  a  power  and  clearness  of  expression, 
which  have  rarely  been  found  in  the  contributors  to  diction- 
aries and  encyclopaedias,  and  which  prove  that  now  at  least, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  a  few  years  since,  England 
has  no  cause  to  fear  a  comparison  with  the  best  and  highest 
German  scholarship. 

The  'Biographia  Britannica,'  projected  by  Mr.  Murray 
nnder  Dr.  Smith's  editorship  some  years  since,  unfortunately 
fell  through,  but  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  task  has  been 

'  The  EnEy^op^xa  ai  GrBoh  and  Orubcr  hns  been  carried  on  in  three 
dlTlitont,  commenced  simultnnaoDaly.  The  firB^,  A — Q,  baa  just  reached  its 
Dinelj-eighth  and  last  volume ;  the  second,  beginning  with  H.  has  arrived  at  ila 
thirtj.first  volvime  and  the  end  ot  the  Ivltcr  J  ;  the  third,  beginninf;  with  O,  hnfl 
naehed  the  twent;<fitth  volume  and  the  word  Pkytiats.  Id  an  article  on 
pyolop»diB«  in  the  Quarterlj/  tUvUw  for  1863  (vol.  113,  p.  S71),  it  woa  oom- 
pved  to  '  a  gigantic  tunnel  (or  the  execatlon  of  which  three  ohnfts  ore  obliged 
(o  be  Honk.'  The  £nt$cln;ve(lui  of  Krtinits,  commenced  in  1773,  Wfui  com- 
puted in  1853  in  two  hundred  and  (ortj.two  ootavos.  We  maj  add  that  bath 
Ztdier  and  Enck  arti  Qrubcr  include  iidmimble  biographical  articles.  There 
Mil  names  in  Zedler  wliieb  wg  ahould  seek  in  vain  elsewhete. 
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taken  up  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  see 
the  commencement  of  an  adequate  and  exhaustive  *  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.'  If,  when  the  '  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography '  is  completed,  it  could  be  continued 
by  a  '  Dictionary  of  MedisBval  Literary  Biography '  on  the 
same  scale  and  equally  well  done,  a  grievous  Aia^tt«,not  only 
in  English  literature,  but  in  literature  generally,  would  be 
filled  up,  and  we  might  point  to  a  series  of  books  in  the 
department  of  Biography  unequalled  in  Europe. 

Nothing  in  any  way  resembling  our  modem  Biographical 
or  Historical  Dictionary  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  or  even  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Collections  of  special 
biographies,  indeed,  were  not  wanting.  Those  of  Plutarch 
and  Suetonius  among  the  ancients,  and  of  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Isidore  at  a  later  period,  are  among  the  most  important. 
But  while  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  which  combines  in  one 
Grammar,  Geography,  and  Biography,  came  the  nearest  to 
an  Historical  Dictionary  of  any  work  of  antiquity,  it  is 
altogether  a  misnomer  to  describe  it  as  such,  as  is  done 
by  Moreri  in  the  Preface  to  his  'Grand  Dictionnaire 
Historique.* 

The  direct  ancestor  of  the  *  Biographical  Dictionary,*  and 
the  earliest  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  is  a  small  volume 
compiled  by  Herman  Torrentinus  (Van  Beeck),  and  printed 
at  Deventer  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the 
title  of  *  Elucidarius  Carminum  et  Historiarum  vel  Vocabu- 
larius  Poetious,  continens  Historias  Provincias  Urbes  Insulas 
Fluvios  et  Montes  Illustres.'  ^     It  is,  as  its  title  implies,  and 

*  The  earliest  edition  of  this  book  known  to  Prosper  Marchand  was  that  of 
Hagenau,  1610;  and  although  Benouard,  in  his  AwiwXei  des  Estiennes,  had 
mentioned  the  edition  of  1601,  that  of  1610  is  given  in  the  Biographis 
UniverseUe  as  the  original  (the  Biographie  Oinirale  omits  Torrentinus  alto- 
gether). A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1501  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  dear 
from  the  words  upon  the  title  page,  'Est  hoo  opus  denuo  recognitum  ao 
diligenter  emendatum  quibusdam  etiam  additis,*  that  this  was  not  the  earliest 
edition.  In  fact  there  are  two  earlier  editions,  mentioned  by  Maittaire  and 
Denis  respectively  (and  inserted  in  Panzer),  printed  in  1498  and  1600,  though 
without  any  reference  to  Torrentinus.  One  of  these  (that  of  1600)  is  stated  to 
be  written  by  Conrad  de  Mure  (a  canon  of  Zurich  in  the  thirteenth  century,  who, 
according  to  Gesner,  certainly  wrote  a  book  where  the  names  of  gods  and  men 
which  are  to  be  found  among  the  poets  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order). 
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as  the  snthor  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  a  Dictionary  alphabeti- 
cally arraDged  of  the  proper  namei>  of  gods,  illustrious  men, 
provinces,  islauds,  citiea  and  rivers  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  poets.  Ita  object  was  the  assistance  of  those  reading 
the  poets,  and  among  the  authors  from  whom  it  is  compiieJ 
are  Terentius  Manrus,  Sallust,  Livj',  Strabo,  Pliny,  Justin, 
Virgil,  Pcrottus,  TertuUian,  and  Craston.  The  descriptions 
of  the  different  places  named  are  generally  given  in  a  line  or 
two,  but  many  of  the  biographical  articles  are  longer,  extend- 
ing in  two  or  three  cases  to  more  than  half  a  page.  Tha 
two  longest  are  those  on  Ulysses  and  Medea.  The  book  was 
found  to  be  most  useful  and  indeed  indispensable  to  students, 
and  no  less  than  twenty-four  editions  of  it  (before  lo'dl)  are 
enomerated  by  Panzer,  while  we  have  ourselves  seen,  or 
found  noticed  in  catalogues,  more  than  seventeen  later 
editions  in  Latin,  besides  two  of  an  Italian  translation.^ 

The  first  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  Kobert  Eetieone, 
who  had  in  1530  and  1536  given  reprints  of  the  ■  Elucidarius.' 
In  1541  he  printed  a  Dictionary  of  proper  names,  incorporat- 
ing part  of  the  '  Elucidarius,'  but  with  three  times  as  much 
additional  matter,  The  edition  of  the  book  of  Torrentinua 
given  by  Gryphias  in  1540,  which  is  now  before  us,  con- 
tains 214  pages,  small  8to;  that  of  Kobert  Estienne — a 
Haih  und  BnuiHl  glva  Conrad  de  Miirc  ss  the  author  of  the  editiona  of  tha 
Elucutanut  pcinled  in  14118  and  1500 ;  Brunei  statiOR  Ibat  Che  Eliundariiit 
wna  ft  reprinl  ot  the  Repertorium  VoeabuloTum  of  CoDrad.  and  adding  an 
inexplicable  note  making  Coarnd  the  'tdilevr'ot  nn  RinpliGed  edilion  of  th* 
Klvetdariiui  ot  TomtntiauB  I  But  tl  is  ciev  that  neilher  Hain  nor  Brunei  hitd 
teen  the  boobs  tbey  desaribe,  nor  have  we  onrselveB  been  able  to  meet  with 
copies  of  them,  at  of  uij  edition  earlier  than  that  of  1601. 

'  One  of  the  moat  inlaresling  articleB  in  the  LUctiontmin  Hiltoriqut  at 
Prosper  Mnrcbood  is  that  upon  Torr^ntinus  (Part  II,  p.  283),  in  the  notes  to 
whicb  will  be  found  a  long  dissertation,  not  onl;  upon  the  diSerent  editions  ot 
the  Slucidariui,  hut  apon  Historical  Dictionaries  in  general,  and  an  account  ot 
the  Gnt  tirent7  editions  of  Moreri.  The  article  is  the  result  o(  careful  research  in 
an  obsoure  department  ot  literary  hiatorj,  on  which  it  throws  much  light.  Un. 
fortonatelr  it  is  disfigured  bj  man;  enors,  especially  io  the  matter  ol  dates  and 
names,  eacb  ot  which  should  be  verified  before  being  relied  upon.  It  also  oraitl 
many  editions  as  well  ot  the  Eluddarias  aa  ol  the  other  DictionarieH  that  it 
notices.  The  Biographit  Eaiverstlle,  in  its  notice  of  Juign£<BroiBuni^re.  refers 
its  nwders  Io  this  article  in  Marehand ;  but  by  a  Btruige  blunder,  unpardonable 
when  repented  in  the  second  edition,  tbo  ortiola  Is  6tnled  lo  bo  Tireiiliaiiv$, 
iualntd  ol  'J.'orrentniU*. 
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quarto — ^has  588  pages,  and  each  page  contains  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  a  page  of  Torrentinus.  The  name 
and  preface  of  Torrentinus  have  disappeared,  and  a  short 
preface  by  Bobert  Estienne  is  prefixed,  in  which,  as  well  as 
on  the  title-page,  he  claims,  and  justly,  that  his  work  is 
'  plane  novum  nee  antea  unquam  editum/  A  comparison  of 
the  two  books,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
any  writer  who  has  spoken  of  them,  shows  how  erroneous  it 
is  to  treat  the  book  of  Bobert  Estienne,  as  has  been 
frequently  done,  merely  as  a  new  edition,  with  additions  and 
corrections,  of  that  of  Torrentinus.  A  certain  number,  not 
one-fourth,  of  the  less  important  articles  of  the  '  Elucidarius ' 
are,  indeed,  textually  reproduced  in  the  '  Dictionarium,'  a 
certain  number  are  altered,  enlarged,  and  corrected,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  '  Elucidarius  '  has  disappeared.  All  the 
important  articles  are  new.  The  names  are  no  longer  only 
those  mentioned  by  the  poets,  but  all  the  chief  names  of 
antiquity,  orators,  poets,  and  historians,  are  inserted.  Of 
Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  real  biographies  are  now  to  be 
found.  But  a  still  more  important  advance  is  made.  Several 
names  not  belonging  to  classical  antiquity  are  included. 
Though  why  a  distinction  should  be  conferred  upon  Bede, 
Benedict,  Bernard,  and  Boniface,  which  is  granted  neither 
to  Thomas  Aquinas,  Gregory  the  Great,  nor  Charlemagne, 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  especially  in  a  Dictionary  of 
names  occurring  only  in  'scriptis  prophanis,*  and  which 
finds  no  place  either  for  Augustine  or  Jerome.  But,  so  far 
as  we  have  noticed,  the  *  venerable  *  monk  of  Jarrow,  the 
apostle  of  the  Saxons,  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  the  great  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  are  the  only  post-classical 
names. 

In  the  twelve  years  which  followed  1541,  several  editions 
of  the  book  of  Bobert  Estienne  appeared,  with  some 
additions,  but  of  no  great  importance.  But  the  year  1553  is 
an  era  in  the  history  of  Biographical  Dictionaries,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  birth -year,  for  in  it  Charles  Estienne 
printed  the  first  edition  of  his  *  Historical  Dictionary,*  the 
first  book  to  which  this  title  was  given,  and  the  first  that 
purported  to  be  a  universal  Dictionary  of  Biography,  modern 
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as  well  as  ancient.  The  book  ia  really,  as  Charles  Estienne 
a<lmita  in  bia  preface,  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Dictionarium 
Propriornm  Nomimim  '  of  his  brother  Eobert.  but  it  is  in  all 
respects  greatly  extended  and  improved.  It  forma  a  thick 
qaarto,  and  was  destined  to  hold  its  ground  against  all 
comers  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  editions  proved  its  popularity,  and  attested  its  merits. 
Meagre  and  ful]  of  inaccuracies,  and  absolutely  worthless  as 
it  seems  to  as,  it  was  found  to  be  an  enormous  help  to 
scholars  and  students.  The  second  edition  published  in 
1566,  two  years  after  the  author's  death,  is  greatly  improved, 
while  the  '  augmentatious,'  comprising  six  hundred  new 
articles,  besides  many  corrections,  subsequently  made 
(according  to  Marchand,  by  Frederic  Morel),  greatly  raised 
the  value  and  increased  the  utility  of  the  editions  of  and 
eabsequent  to  1596.  According  to  the  preface,  much  is 
added,  much  corrected,  and  much  rubbish  (particularly  in 
the  mythological  part)  omitted.  But  the  modem  names  are 
still  but  few  and  far  between,  and  the  information  respecting 
them  is  most  scanty.  Notices  of  a  good  many  emperors  and 
kings,  of  a  few  mediaeval  jurists  and  philosophers — such  as 
Accurtjjus  and  Bartolus,  Averroes  aud  Avicenna — constitute 
almost  the  whole  of  the  modem  department.  A  single  line 
ia  devoted  to  '  Franciscus  Petrarcha. ' '     In  1627  (according 

■  Ko  nolioe  that  wu  have  seen  ol  the  Diotioiinrjr  ot  C  EatJeDne  is  occnrate  in 
the  matler  of  dnteg  and  editions,  and  the  Biographie  Unvientlle  is  one  o(  tha 
gtolett  siuDers.  In  the  preliminar;  dUooui^e  to  the  txtl  edition  M.  Aogn 
gives  1E96  as  the  date  ol  the  first  edition.  And  this  is  not  a  mcro  unoorreated 
errat  ol  the  press,  (or  be  sufa  it  wu  pablished '  ala/lnduiicitifTneiiiicle  (159U),' 
kOd  the  mistdce  is  repeated  in  the  bod;  of  the  worli  in  the  Lite  o(  C.  Estienne, 
hj  11.  Weiss.  In  the  second  edition  the  error  h&s  been  notioed,  but  only  partiallj 
oorrected— 1£€6  being  given  m  the  dAte  ot  the  first  adilian— nnd  ttte  stalemont 
teniojns  that  the  boo):  did  not  appear  until  aiter  the  death  of  the  author,  itn  uo- 
pvilonablfl  luistiilce.  niter  lUnounrd  in  his  Arvnala  des  Ealietaies  had  oorreatl; 
inserted  the  booli  under  1£G3.  In  an  inleresling,  though  very  inacourate,  artide 
on  Biogniphy,  Past  and  Present,  in  the  WeatniHgUr  Bevieto  for  18G1  (vol.  76, 
p.  335),  10%  is  given  aa  the  dat«.  The  bibtiograph;  of  llie  tlueo  books  of 
Torrenlimia,  Robert  Estienne,  and  Charles  Estienne,  U  not  vcr;  easy  to  unravel. 
It  bite  olwaja  Iwen  oMumed  Ehnt  R,  Estlenne'i  book  incorporated  nnd  luperseded 
that  ot  Toireniinus.  iind  vnu  in  turn  aupscaeded  by  and  incorporated  with  that 
of  his  blather  Charles — sn  error  eos;  to  be  acraunled  (or,  since  editions  of  the 
Diclionarf  of  Bobert  Estienne  vreie  printed  (though  not  so  tar  as  we  have  noticed 
b;  Koben  bimiielF)  to  which  the  uouie  ol  t^ltu^idajiut  was  gireo.    In  foot,  bow- 
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to  the '  Biographie  Universelle/  but  in  1644  aocording  to  the 
'Biographie  G6n£rale')  it  was  translated  into  French  by 
Juign^Broissini^re,  with  some  unimportant  and  frequently 
incorrect  additions,  taken,  according  to  Moreri,  chiefly  £rom 
the  works  of  Magin  and  Sebastian  Munster. 

Inexact  and  superficial  as  the  book  seems  now,  yet,  as 
the  only  Historical  and  Biographical  Dictionary  in  the 
French  language,  it  was  found  so  useful  that  it  attained  an 
enormous  popularity,  and  eight  or  ten  editions,  successively 
enlarged  and  corrected,  appeared  in  the  next  thirty  years.  In 
1670,  Nicholas  Lloyd  published  at  Oxford  an  edition  of  the 
'  Dictionarium  Historicum '  of  Charles  Estienne,  but  with 
nimierous  additions,  corrections,  alterations,  and  omissions, 
a  book  which  gave  the  author  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in 
England,  but  on  the  Continent,  where  it  was  acknowledged 
as  superior  to  any  of  the  previous  editions  of  the  book  of 
Charles  Estienne.  But  Prosper  Marchand  thinks  the  praises 
given  to  this  book  by  Moreri  and  others  much  in  excess  of 
its  real  merits,  and  considers  the  alterations  made  by  liloyd 
often  disfigurements  rather  than  improvements.  A  second 
and  in  many  respects  improved  edition  (London,  1686)  was 
published  after  the  editor's  death,  and  was  several  times 
reprinted  on  the  Continent.  Yet  in  some  important  matters 
the  earlier  work  would  seem  the  more  useful*  Many 
English,  and  French,  kings  and  German  emperors  are  to  be 
found  in  the  earlier  edition,  though  on  what  principle  they 
are  included  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive,  for  the  Henries, 
English,  French,  and  German,  are  to  be  found,  but  neither 
Francis  I.  nor  Elizabeth.  In  the  second  edition,  however, 
all  the  modem  European  sovereigns  have  disappeared,  except 
Charlemagne  and  Charles  V. ;  yet  the  preface  gives  no  hint 
of  any  article  being  omitted. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Lloyd's  book  a  work  was 
printed,  the  reputation  and  popularity  of  which — altogether 

ever,  the  original  EluddaHtu  of  Torrentinus  continued  to  be  printed,  not  only 
after  the  appearance  of  B.  Estienne's  book,  but  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  copy  of  an  edition,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1787,  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  Moreover,  after  the  improved  and  enlarged  Dictionary  given  by 
Charles  Estienne  in  1553,  several  editions  of  the  original  Dictionary  of  Bobert 
were  printed,  including  one  in  1560  by  Bobert  II. 
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disproportioced  to  its  real  merits — were  destined  to  throw  all 
its  predecesBora  into  the  shade,  or  rather  to  canse  their  com- 
plete and  permanent  disappearance ;  a  work  which  has  passed 
throngh  more  than  twenty  editions,  the  last  of  which,  after  a 
lapse  of  a  century  and  a  qnarter,  is  still  an  indispensable 
companioa  of  every  student  of  literary  history,  and  ought  to 
be  found  in  every  library,  but  which  really  owes  all  its  present 
value  to  the  laboors  of  its  successive  editors.  The  original 
edition  of  the  *  Grand  Dictionnaire  Historique  '  of  Louis 
Moreri,  in  a  single  folio,  was  given  to  the  world  in  167-1.  It 
was  received  with  so  much  favour,  that  a  new  edition  was  in 
preparation  when  its  author  died  in  1680,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  a  victim  of  the  labonrs  which  he  had  devoted  to 
the  work.  The  second  edition,  increased  to  two  folios, 
appeared  in  1681,  and  far  surpassed  the  6rst  in  popularity  as 
in  merit.  It  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  praises.  The 
'Acta  Eruditorum '  of  Leipsic  vied  with  the 'Journal  des 
Sjavans '  in  Sloges  of  the  uti!ity  of  the  dictionary  and  the 
learning  of  its  author.  It  was  pronounced  the  moat  exact, 
the  most  excellent,  that  had  ever  appeared.  The  judicious- 
ness of  its  criticisms  was  not  less  favourably  spoken  of  than 
its  accuracy  in  matters  of  fact.  It  was  certainly  an  improve- 
ment on  Juign^  ;  it  omitted  or  cnrtailed  some  redundancies, 
it  added  much,  it  corrected  much.  Yet  its  faults  were 
innumerable,  and  the  words  of  censure  which  Moreri  used  of 
his  predecessors  Estienno  and  Juign6,  might.  Prosper 
Marchand  suggests,  be  more  fitly  applied  to  himself.  But, 
in  truth,  we  ought  rather  to  use  of  Moreri  the  language  of 
Bayle : — 

I  am  of  tlie  opinion  of  Horace  with  respeoC  to  those  who  show 
□S  the  way.  The  earliest  writers  of  dictionaries  have  committed 
maoy  faults,  but  they  have  performed  great  services,  and  tbey  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  by  their  Buceessors  of  the  glory  which  is  their 
doe.  Moreri  took  great  pains,  his  work  has  been  of  some  use 
to  every  one,  and  to  many  has  afforded  sufficient  information. 
Is  has  thrown  light  into  regions  to  which  other  books  would  never 
have  brought  it,  and  where  an  exact  knowledge  of  details  is  not 
necessary. 

Kever  did  a  book  bo  completely  efface  its  predecessors  as 
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that  of  Moieri.    For  a  whole  centtuy  it  had  the  field  to 
itself.    The  Dictionaries  of  Bayle,  Maichand,  and  Chanf epi6, 
were  merely  sapplements  to  it.    The  care  of  snccessive 
editors,  among   whom   Saint-Ussan,  Leclerc,  and  Goujet 
should  be  mentioned  with  special  praise,  corrected    and 
enlarged  it.    An  inmiense  number  of  biographies  were  added. 
Many  redxmdancies  were  cut  off,  xmtil  at  last,  in  the  ten 
huge  folios  which  constitute  the  last  and  best  edition  of 
Moreri  (the  21st  or  22nd)  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  traces 
of  the  original  work  of  the  author  whose  name  is  still  given 
to  it.     The  last  edition  of  Moreri  is  one  of  the  collections 
still  useful  and  necessary  to  the  literary  student.    Upwards 
of  half  the  work  is  occupied  by  biographies ;  among  them 
are  numerous  names  not  to  be  found  in  any  subsequent 
Biographical  Dictionary.     They  are  no  doubt  mostly  obscure 
ecclesiastics,  scholars,  and  jurists ;  yet  they  include  not  a  few 
names  of  men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
whom  we  are  surprised  to  find  omitted  from  the '  Biographie 
TJniverselle.'    Again  of  many  writers  a  much  fuller  account 
is  to  be  found  than  in  any  subsequent  work,  with  references 
to  authorities  which  would  be  sought  in  vain  elsewhere. 
Nor    are    the  genealogical   articles  on   the    great  French 
historical  families  of  less  interest  and  value.     Of  the  non- 
biographical  part,  the  geographical  has  entirely  lost  its  value 
and  interest ;  but  among  the  miscellaneous  articles  there  are 
many,  such   as  the  lists  of  Cardinals,  of  IQiights  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  those  on  Parlements,  on  Lits  de 
justice  containing  information  which  one  would  have  some 
hesitation  in  deciding  where  else  to  look  for.   In  short,  the  last 
edition  of  Moreri,  easy  as  it  would  be  to  draw  up  a  long  list 
of  its  errors,  is  a  book  which  is  not  likely  now  to  be  super- 
seded, though  a  single  folio  would  probably  contain  all  that 
gives  the  book  its  present  value. 

But  Moreri's  Dictionary  has  a  claim  to  distinction  beyond 
its  intrinsic  merits.  It  brought  for  the  first  time  into  a 
field  which  had  hitherto  been  abandoned  to  compilers  and 
Dryasdusts  a  man  of  real  and  rare  genius,  and  gave  birth  to 
that  armoury  of  obscure  learning  and  acute  criticism  whence 
successive   generations   of   scholars  and  dialecticians  have 
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'  drawn  their  choicest  and  sharpoBt  weapons.  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary, originally  intended  merely  to  fill  np  the  deficiencies 
and  to  correct  the  errors  of  Moteri,  became  in  the  end  one 
of  the  greatest  monuments  of  erudition  and  critical  acumen 
which  any  single  scholar  has  given  to  the  world.  The 
names  which  occur  in  the  text  form  so  many  pegs  on  which 
I  to  hang  all  kinds  of  recondite  and  interesting  information, 

^^M    acute  and  profound  criticisms,  keen  and  unanswerahlo  attacks 
^H  on  the  fallacies  of  dogmatism  and  superBtition.     Never  was 
^V  there  a  man  whose  character,  equally  in  its  defects  as  in  its 
merits,  so  fitted  blm  to  be  a  perfect  critic.     He  is  neither 
creative  nor  destructive.      He  doubts,  and  that  is  all ;  or 
rather  he  puts  forward  the  two  opposing  arguments  with 
so  mnch  force,  so  much  clearness,  and  so  much  imparttahty, 
that  they  seem  to  destroy  each  other  and  produce  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader.     As  for  himself,  he  is  indifferent. 
He  compares  himself  to  the  clottd-gathering  Jove  of  Homer. 
'  Mon  talent  est  de  former  des  doutes ;  mais  ce  ne  sont  qne 
I  des  doutes.'     And  to  'Peter  Eayle'  Carlyle  has  applied  the 

^H    epithet '  stupid  '  I 

^^1  We  can  never  calculate  with  certainty  what  names  we 

^V  shall  find  in  Bayle  ;  and,  as  the  notes  are  frequently  oncon- 
I  nected  with  the  life  to  which  they  are  appended,  we  often 

find  the  information  we  are  seeking  under  the  most  unlikely 
beads.  'If  Bayle,"  says  Gibbon,  'wrote  his  dictionary  to 
empty  the  various  collections  he  had  made  without  any 
particular  design,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  plan. 
It  permitted  him  everything  and  obliged  him  to  nothing. 
By  the  double  freedom  of  a  dictionary  and  notes  he  could 
pitch  on  what  articles  he  pleased,  and  say  what  he  pleased 
in  those  articles.'  His  critical  dictionary  first  appeared  in 
1G97,  in  two  volumes  folio,  subsequently  amplified  into  five, 
and  in  this  century  an  edition  has  been  published  with  notes 
and  additions  in  sixteen  octavos.  But  Bayle's  Dictionary  is 
one  of  the  few  books  which,  from  its  arrangement,  can  only 
be  read  conveniently  in  folio.     The  comparatively  insigni- 

ji Scant  text,  the  long  and  far  more  important  and  interest- 

^^L  tng  notes,  and  the  notes  upon  notes,  make  the  reading  it  in 
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and  forwards.  But  while  Bayle's  plan  was  admirably 
suited  to  his  Bnbject  matter,  it  had  the  misfortone  to  be 
taken  as  a  model  for  all  the  historical  and  biographical 
dictionaries  which  followed  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Those 
of  Chaufepi^  and  Marchand,  and  the '  Biographia  Britannica,' 
have  all  shor'  and  meagre  texts,  with  notes  and  dissertations 
many  times  longer,  to  say  nothing  o(  notes  upon  notes — 
making  it  a  weariness  to  the  fiesh  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  to 
study  or  even  consult  them. 

The  Dictionary  ot  ChaufepiS  (1750-56),  in  four  bulky 
folios,  forming,  as  its  title-page  tells  us,  a  supplement  to  that 
of  Bayle,  acquires  an  interest  for  us,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  merits  as  because  it  was  derived  from  an 
English  source.  In  1694  there  had  been  published  a  translation 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Moreri  '  by  various  hands,'  all  more  or 
less  incompetent.  The  book,  however,  sold,  and  a  new  edition 
being  called  for,  the  preparation  of  it  was  entrusted  to  Jeremy 
Collier.  He  re-wrote  much  and  corrected  more,  and  his 
edition  of  '  The  Great  Historical,  Geographical.  Genealogical, 
and  Poetical  Dictionary,'  appeared  in  two  fohos  in  1701,  but 
he  was  so  little  satisfied  with  it  that  he  gave  a  supplement 
in  1705,  and  a  further  supplement  in  1721.  These  four 
volumes  are  known  as  'Collier's  Dictionary.'  Besides  what 
is  taken  from  Lloyd,  Bayle,  and  Hoffmann,'  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  original  articles  relating  to  England 
and  Englishmen. 

Passing  by  the  translation  of  Bayle's  Dictionary,  published 
in  1710,  in  four  folios  (of  which  a  second  edition  was  put 
forth  in  1734-7,  in  five  volumes),  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  made  by  a  company  of  French  refugees,  whose  know- 

>  In  1077,  John  Jaoob  Hoffmann,  a,  protessor  at  Baale.  i^ve  lo  the  world 
A  htxieoii  J3nwenaX»  Butorko-Chronologico-Foetuxi-Phtlokigicum,  iu  two 
oloBelj  printed  folios.  It  is  baaed  oq  tho  Dictionaries  of  Ltojd.  Estienoe,  and 
Jaigni,  though  with  large  additiooE.  A  supplement  was  added  in  two  sclll  larger 
toUos  in  16S3,  and  the  whole  waa  revised,  corrected,  and  incorporated  in  an 
edition  given  b;  the  author  in  1698  La  fourlolioa.  It  containE  aa  immense  mass 
ol  informatton  on  all  the  gubjecte  mentioned  in  the  title,  and  its  biographical 
articles  may  still  be  reterred  (owilh  profit.  Isaac D 'Israeli's remark  upon  ithas 
olten  been  quoted  :  '  I  heard  a  man  of  great  learning  declare  that  whenever  be 
oould  not  recollect  his  knowledge  he  opened  Hoffmann's  Lexicon,  where  tl 
prac  sure  to  find  whnt  ho  had  loat.' — CurioaitUs  of  LMraturt. 
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>3ge  of  the  English  tongue  was  -wholly  insufficient  for  the 
"work  they  undertook,  we  arrive  at  the  '  General  Dictionary, 
Historical  and  Critical,'  which  appeared  in  ten  folios  (1734- 
1741).  The  basis  of  this  work  is  a  new  and  improved  trans- 
lation of  Bayle,  but  it  coiTects  some  errors,  enlarges  many  of 
hia  brief  notices  into  complete  biographies,  and,  above  all,  adds 
more  than  nine  hundred  new  lives,  including  a  large  number 
of  Englishmen,  chiefly  men  of  letters,  whose  lives,  though  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  Pits,  Bale,  Boston,  Fuller,  and 
Wood,  had  not  before  been  included  in  any  general,  historical, 
or  biographical  dictionary.  J.  P.  Bernard,  Thomas  Birch,  John 
Lockman,  and,  for  the  Oriental  part,  George  Sale  were  the 
compilers  of  this  book,  which,  though  not  wanting  in  faults, 
is  a  most  creditable,  and  in  many  respects  admirable  per- 
formance, which  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage,  and 
shotUd  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every  well-stored  English 
library.  Of  several  more  or  less  eminent  Englishmen  it  con- 
tains exhaustive  biographies  ;  and  copious  extracts  from,  and 
often  judicious  criticisms  npon,  their  writings,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  notes.  But  the  book  is  in  general  eminently  unreadable. 
The  English  lives  are  mostly  due  to  Birch.  '  Tom  Birch," 
Baid  Dr.  Johnson,  '  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversation,  but  no 
sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  hand  than  it  becomes  a  torpedo, 
and  benumbs  all  his  faculties.'  Soon  after  its  appearance, 
J,  G.  de  Chaufepi^,  a  Dutch  minister  of  French  extraction, 
translated  into  French  the  greater  number  of  those  articles 
which  were  not  themselves  translations  from  Bayle  (altering 
and  correcting  some  few  of  them),  and,  with  additions  com- 
piled from  other  sources,  formed  them  into  the  '  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique  pour  servir  de  supplement 
on  continuation  au  Dictionnaire  de  M.  Pierre  Bayle,'  which 
was  published  in  four  folios,  1760-1756.  The  bulk  of  the 
book,  being  merely  a  translation  from  our  own  Historical 
Dictionary,  is  of  little  interest ;  but  many  of  the  lives  of 
which  Chaufepifi  was  the  author,  notably  those  of  Postel, 
G.  J.  Vossius,  and  Utenbogaert,  are  still  by  far  the  fullest 
^^  and  best  that  exist  of  those  learned  persons.  But  the  book 
^^L  is  intolerably  dull  reading,  and  the  author's  disquisitions  are 
^^K  enlivened  neither  by  the  wit,  the  sarcasms,  nor  the  acuta 
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criticisins,  of  Bayle.  Of  aboat  fooiieen  hundred  articles 
that  the  book  contams,  six  hundred  are  simply  translated 
from  the  English,  two  hundred  and  eighty  are  reTised  by 
Chanfepiiy  and  nearly  five  hundred  are  entirely  new. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  Chaofepie  Uiere  appeared 
the  last  of  the '  Historical  Dictionaries,'  or  rather  supple- 
ments to  Moreri  and  Bayle.  The  dictionary  of  Prosper 
Marchand  was  compiled  after  his  death,  from  his  manu- 
script notes  written  upon  loose  sheets  and  scraps  of  paper. 
It  is  a  series  of  literary  biographies  and  dissertations  by  a 
man  of  much  reading  and  of  literary  taste,  written  in  a  lively 
and  agreeable  style,  always  interesting,  and  containing  much 
matter  of  literary  history  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with ; 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  compiled,  full  of  errors,  especially  of  dates  and  editions. 

With  the  last  edition  of  Moreri  in  1760  the  canon  of  the 
'  Historical  Dictionary '  is  complete.  The  twenty  large 
folios  of  Moreri,  Bayle,  Chaufepi^,  and  Marchand,  form 
together  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  fulness,  of  accuracy, 
and  of  general  utility,  up  to  that  time  unknown  and  not 
dreamed  of  half  a  century  earlier.  They  contain  notices  of 
many  men  whose  names  do  not  appear  even  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,'  numerous  dissertations  which  may  still 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit,  and  lives,  especially  of  men 
of  letters,  which  remain  our  chief  sources  of  information 
respecting  them.  But  the  books  had  grown  too  unwieldy, 
and  the  biographies  too  long.  Like  Nares*s  '  Life  of  Bur- 
leigh,' the  '  Dictionary '  of  Chaufepi6  might,  '  before  the 
Deluge,  have  been  considered  as  light  reading  by  Hilpa  and 
Bhalum  ' ;  but  life  is  not  now  long  enough  to  allow  any  but 
professed  students  to  wade  through  the  double  columns  of 
bis  closely-printed  folios.  To  the  student  the  books  are  still 
invaluable,  but  even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
'  the  general  reader  '  had  become  a  person  to  be  catered  for, 
and  he  required  a  lighter  and  more  easily  digested  diet.  A 
short  and  easy  book  of  biographical  reference  was  needed, 
and  the  '  Biographical  Dictionary,'  properly  and  strictly  so 
called,  though  for  another  half-century  generally  retaining 
the  old  title,  was  the  result. 
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The  '  Historical  Dictionary.'  thongh  in  its  final  stage  of 
development  chiefly  biographical,  was  not  escluaivcJy  bo, 
Moreri  professed  to  include  history,  geography  and  genealogy ; 
and,  even  in  the  last  edition,  not  much  more  than  half  is 
devoted  to  biography  pure  and  simple.  Bayle,  Chaufepi6, 
and  Marchand  not  only  occupied  themselves  to  a  large 
extent  with  literary  criticisms,  but  admitted  numerous  articles 
which  were  not  even  in  form  biographical.  The  disserta- 
tions  on  Anabaptists  and  Manicheana  in  Bayle,  Adamites 
and  Picards  in  Chaufepi^,  and  '  De  Tribos  IropostoribuB  ' 
and  '  Bibtioth^ques  Belgiques  '  in  Marchand,  are  still,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  not  the  least  interestiug 
or  the  least  instractive  of  their  articles. 

The  year  1752  saw  the  birth  of  the  first  book  strictly 
entitled  to  be  called  a  General  Biographical  Dictionary. 
Abnndance  of  special  collections  of  lives,  and  particularly 
those  of  men  of  letters,  had  existed  for  centuries,  but  the 
'  Dictionnaire  Hjstoriquc  portatif  des  Grands  Hommes '  of 
the  Abb6  L'Advocat  was  the  first  book  which  purported  to 
comprise  the  lives  of  all  personK  worthy  of  being  com- 
memorated, and  to  comprise  nothing  else.  The  book  is 
merely  an  abridgment  of  the  biographical  part  of  Moreri, 
with  a  certain  number  of  additional  lives,  some  taken  from 
Bayle  and  Chaufepi^,  hut  with  a  few  new  names,  chiefly 

I  ecclesiastics.    The  book  (in  two  volumes,  8vo)  is  crowded 
■nth  faults  of  every  description  : 
I  Ueu,  mensores,  seasons,  scenes,  and  facts  all 

I  Misquoting,  misstatiag, 

K  Misplacing,  misdating, 

p  the  '  young  gentleman  of  Oxford '  wrote  of  the  '  Memoirs 
K  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall."  Nor  could  we  expect  anything 
ntter  of  a  work  which,  as  the  author  says  in  his  Preface, 
has  composed  '  pendant  les  vacances  k.  la  campagne  par 
iQaniire  de  delassement.'  Yet  that  the  book  supplied  a 
want  is  proved  by  its  numerous  editions,  the  last  so  recent 
as  18'21  (in  five  volumes),  and  by  translations  of  it  into 
Italian,  German,  English.'  and  Hungarian.  Successive 
'  The  Entiliah  tmnBlatian.  b;  Cntheniie  Cotlignon,  in  (oar  voloineB,  «u 
pilDtod  kl  O&mbridge  ta  17^2.    A  wooad  edIiioD  appeued  in  1709-1801. 
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editors  enlarged  and  corrected  it,  and  the  orthodoxy  of 
its  sentiments  in  the  matter  of  religion  preserved  for  it 
a  certain  reputation  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century. 

The  '  Dictionnaire  Historique  litt^raire  et  critique  des 
hommes  c^lebres '  of  the  Abbe  Barral  (1758,  six  volumes)  is 
a  work  of  a  much  higher  character,  displaying  far  more 
research,  far  greater  accuracy,  and  is  compiled  on  a  scale 
more  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  its  subject.  But  the 
pronounced  Jansenism  of  its  author,  which  manifests  itself 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  detracts  from  its  value,  and 
prevented  its  attaining  the  success  which  the  learning  and 
research  of  Barral  and  his  two  coadjutors  deserved.  It  has 
been  not  unfairly  described  as '  Le  martyrologe  du  Jansenisme 
fait  par  un  conyulsionnaire.' 

Eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Barral, 
a  book  appeared  which  was  destined  to  eclipse  all  its  rivals 
and  to  reign  supreme  in  Europe  as  the  'Biographical 
Dictionary '  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  *  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  Historique  portatif '  (four  volumes,  1766), 
printed  at  Avignon,  but  vnth  the  rubric  Am^terdam^  so  as 
to  avoid  the  censorship,  was  the  sole  work  of  Dom  Chaudon, 
a  Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  Clugny ;  though — to 
escape  the  necessity  of  submitting  it  to  the  approval  (and 
expurgation)  of  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  a  member 
— his  name  nowhere  appeared,  but  the  title-page  annoxmced 
it  as  the  work  of  '  une  soci6t6  des  gens  de  lettres.'  The 
book  originated  in  that  of  L'Advocat,  a  copy  of  which 
Chaudon  had  corrected  and  annotated  for  his  ovm  use.  Its 
innumerable  errors,  it  meagreness,  and  the  prejudice  and 
bigotry  shown  in  that  of  Barral,  from  which  he  had  hoped 
much,  determined  him  to  give  an  improved  '  Dictionary  of 
Biography '  to  the  world,  and  the  remcdnder  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  its  revision  and  extension. 

A  book  must  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
time,  its  contemporaries,  and  its  predecessors ;  and,  so  looked 
at,  our  judgment  of  Dom  Chaudon's  work  will  be  favourable. 
It  has  neither  the  prolixity  of  Moreri,  the  meagreness  of 
L'Advocat,  nor  the  prejudices  of  Barral.    It  is  marke  d  by 
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impartiality  and  pood  sense.  The  popularity  of  the  book 
was  great ;  imitations  or  translations  nppeared  in  English, 
German,  and  Italian,  and  seven  editions,  with  successive 
improvements,  were  given  by  its  author.  To  the  seventh 
edition — that  of  1789 — was  added  an  appendix  of  four 
volaraea  by  Celandine,  which  in  the  eighth  was  incorporated 
with  the  original  work.  In  that  edition  the  two  authors' 
names  appeared  on  the  title-page — Chaudon  consenting  very 
nnwillingly  to  the  addition  of  that  of  Delandine  — and  the 
book  has  thenceforth  been  known  as  '  Chaudon  et  Delandine.' 
In  1810  the  copyright  was  purchased  by  Prudhoinme,  and  a 
new  edition  was  published  in  twenty  volumes,  to  which  a 
supplemental  volume  was  afterwards  added.  To  this  edition 
Chaudon  contributed  only  some  notes  and  corrections.  But 
the  editor  was  furnished  with  more  than  four  thoiisaud  notes 
by  Brotier  and  Mercier  de  St.  L^ger.  He  received  the 
assistance  of  men  like  Haillet  de  Coaronne,  H.  Gr6goire,  and 
P.  H.  Marron.  Materials  of  every  kind  were  famished  him 
from  different  quarters.  But,  whether  from  the  incompetence 
of  Pmdhomme  as  an  editor,  or  from  the  haste  with  which  the 
book  was  hurried  through  the  press,  the  edition  of  1810-13 
is  crowded  vnth  every  kind  of  fault  possible  to  occur  in  a 
Biographical  Dictionary.  Ginguen^  called  it  'le  recueil  le 
plus  complet  de  qniproquos  bibliographiques  que  Ton 
connaisse.'  With  this  edition  the  name  of  '  Chaudon  and 
Delandine'  disappears,  but  the  ' Dictiounaire  Hiatorique,* 
edited  by  J.  D,  Goigeux,  in  thirty  volumes,  1821-1823,  is  in 
tact  only  a  new  edition  of  that  of  Chaudon  and  Delandine, 
much  corrected  and  improved. 

But  Chaudon  had  not  given  universal  satisfaction. 
Though  a  priest,  he  was  not  a  bigot,  and  though  he  had 
written  against  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire,  he  was  imbued 
to  some  extent  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  parti  pritre  was  alarmed  at  the  popularity  ot 
his  book,  and  the  Jesuit  Feller  took  the  field  against  him 
in  a  '  Dictiounaire  Historiquc,'  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
printed  in  1781,  in  six  volumes.  Feller's  method  o(  producing 
his  dictionary  was  simple  enough.  He  took  Chaudon's  book, 
and  merely  altered  it  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  conceived  the 
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interests  o€  reii^ati  to  leqoire.  The  lires  of  heretics. 
ProteslaDts  and  infidelt  are  curtailed  in  length,  their 
abilities  axe  disparaged,  and  their  merits  decried ;  while  the 
most  insignificant  Jesuit  is  landed  to  the  skies,  and  genius 
as  well  as  Tirtne  is  shown  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the 
orthodox: — 


*  In  the  dictionary  of  Chaadon '  (writes  M.  Henrion,  a  recent 
editor  and  biographer  of  FeUer)  '  the  cause  of  religion  is  not  sus- 
tained in  a  snffidaitly  marked  manner,  dangooos  novelties  are  not 
combated.  A  work  was  needed  which  should  supply  these  defects. 
That  is  wbB%  the  Abb6  Fdler  undertook  to  do.  He  has  used  the 
materials  of  Chaudon,  making  only  such  changes  as  seemed 
absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  without  touching  the  substance  of 
the  work,  he  has  confined  himself  to  supplying  omissions,  to  sup- 
pressing blameable  reflections,  and  substituting  others  more  likely 
to  be  approved  by  well-disposed  persons,  to  rectifying  the  judgments 
dictated  by  partiaUty,  to  making  it,  in  short,  a  book  which  young 
people  may  read  without  risk,  and  which  will  be  applauded  by  all 
pious  persons.' 

A  book  compiled  on  these  principles  was  sure  of  success. 
Dom  Chaudon  and  his  friends  indeed  complained  of  it,  and 
the  more  so  that  Feller  never  acknowledged  those  obligations 
to  Chaudon  which  M.  Henrion  admits,  but  put  his  book 
before  the  public  as  a  new  and  original  work,  and  never 
mentions  Chaudon  but  to  find  fault  or  to  sneer.  His  dic- 
tionary he  calls  '  le  moins  mauvais  de  ses  ouvrages.'  FeUer's 
Biographical  Dictionary  reached  thirteen  editions ;  the  last, 
much  improved  and  enlarged,  and  edited  by  the  Abb6 
Simonin,  appeared  so  recently  as  1860.  It  has  also  had 
the  honour  of  translations  into  Italian  and  Dutch. 

The  book  of  Feller  completes  the  French  Biographical 
Dictionaries  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its  inmiediate 
successor  was  the  *  Biographic  Universelle.'  But  we  may 
turn  aside  for  a  moment,  to  inquire  what  has  been  done 
outside  France  in  the  same  direction.  Italy  and  Spain  had 
contented  themselves  with  translations  from  the  French. 
The  ten  folios  into  which  Moreri  had  grown  were  translated 
into  Spanish  and  printed  in  1753,  while  both  Italy  and 
Germany  had  translations  of  L'Advocat  and  Chaudon.    In 
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Germany,  while  dictionaries  of  the  lives  of  Jeanied  men,  and 
critical  or  bibliographical  accounts  of  their  works,  some  of 
them  most  excellent — witnesB  thoseof  Jocherand  Adelung  — 
aboonded,  no  important  dictionary  of  universal  biography, 
except  the  translations  alrea(ly  referred  to.  has  appeared, 
though  the  biographical  parts  of  the  later  Conversations- 
Iiezicoii,  and  of  the  great  Encyclopedias  of  Zedler  and  of 
lErsch  and  Oraber,  have  attained  a  high  standard  of 
exceUence. 

Id  England  the  'Biographia  Britannicft,'  comprising 
only  lives  of  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  except  indeed  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  great  '  Historical  Dictionary,' 
already  mentioned,  and  the  '  New  and  General  Biographical 
Dictionary'  of  17til  (eleven  volumes  8vo).  The  last-named 
work,  projected  by  the  well-known  bookseller  Osborne,  and 
pnblished  by  him  and  others,  deserves  special  notice  as  the 
first  book  in  any  language  having  the  title  of  Biographical 
Dictionary.  'It  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Birch,'  reu^arks 
allam,  'but  I  suspect  Heathcote  had  more  to  do  with  it.' 
'■We  cannot  ourselves  find  any  trace  of  Birch  having  taken 
any  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  book,  or  indeed  of  the 

Biographia  Britannica,'  with  which  his  name  is  commonly 
connected,  though  many  of  his  lives  in  the  great  '  Historical 
Dictionary '   clearly    form   the  basis  of  the  notices   in    the 

General  Biographical  Dictionary."  Ealph  Heathcote  cer- 
tainly contribnted  many  of  the  most  important  articles. 

Not  content  with  the  humble  though  useful  position  of 
a  book  of  reference,  the  '  New  and  General  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary '  aimed  at  affording  light  and  entertaining  reading, 
»as  the  following  extract  from  the  Preface  shows  ;  — 
And  we  have  also  been  attentive  to  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment  of  the  ladies,  not  only  by  decorating  our  work  with  the  names 
of  those  who  have  done  honour  to  the  sex,  but  by  making  our 
account  o(  others  sufficiently  partioulEir  to  eKoite  and  gratify 
curiosity,  and,  where  the  subject  would  admit,  to  interest  the 
^jiaesionB,  without  wearying  attention  by  minut«  prolixity  or  idle 
qpocalations. 
[Kditions,  each  with  improvements,  of  this  useful  compilation. 
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in  which,  as  the  title  annoimoes,  special  attention  is  given 
to  lives  of  persons  of  the  British  and  Irish  nations,  appeared 
in  1784  and  1798-1810.  The  latter,  in  fifteen  Tolomes,  was 
edited  as  to  the  first  five  hy  W.  Tooke,  and  as  to  the  last  ten 
by  Archdeacon  Nares  and  W.  Beloe,  and  contains  three 
thousand  four  hundred  lives,  either  re-written  or  wholly  new. 
Moch  of  the  additional  matter  is  taken  from  Chaudon. 
Early  in  the  present  centnry  the  book  was  entrusted  to 
Alexander  Chalmers,  for  a  new  and  improved  edition,  which 
was  published  between  1812  and  1817,  in  thirty-two  volumes. 
It  is  stiU,  after  sixty-five  years,  the  standard  Enghsh  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Hose,  the  only  one,  and  is  now  as  necessary  a  companion 
for  every  student  of  English  literature  as  it  was  on  the  day 
of  its  completion.'  It  contains  many  articles  valuable  for 
their  accuracy  and  learning,  though  they  are  generally 
among  those  transferred  either  from  the  earlier  editions  or 
from  some  other  work.  Chahners's  own  articles,  though  not 
vrithout  the  merit  which  characterises  a  laborious  compiler, 
are  too  long  and  tedious  for  the  general  reader,  and  show 
neither  sufficient  research  nor  sufficient  accuracy  to  satisfy 
the  student.  No  one  would  read  for  pleasure  an  article  by 
Chalmers.  Moreover,  they  are  often  marked  by  a  narrow 
and  intolerant  spirit.  The  book  contains  about  nine 
thousand  notices:  of  these  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-four  are  entirely  new,  and  of  the  remainder,  which 
constitute  the  articles  of  the  preceding  edition  of  the  '  General 
Biographical  Dictionary,'  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  have  been  re- written. 

A  few  years  prior  in  date  to  Chalmers,  and  far  before  it 
in  point  of  merit,  appeared  the  work  of  Dr.  Aikin  (ten 
volumes,  4to,  1799-1815),  assisted  in  the  first  volume  by 
Dr.  Enfield,  and  in  the  later  ones  by  others  of  less  reputa- 
tion ;  by  far  the  best  of  the  lives  are  the  work  of  the  editor. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography.  It  contains  only  the 
lives  of  the  more  eminent  persons  and,  for  most  of  the 
purposes  of  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  it  is  therefore  almost 

'  [Hee  note  at  the  end  of  the  present  essay,  infrat  p.  57. — Ed.] 
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useless.  But  while  Ailda  sarpasses  Chalmers  in  learning, 
accuracy  and  criticism,  he  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  dull  and 
heavy,  and  hardly  less  prejudiced,  though  in  an  opposite 
direction.  We  should  not  advise  our  readers  to  form  their 
jndgments  of  Churchmen  from  Aikin,  or  of  Disseiiters  from 
Chalmers. 

The  biographical  dictionary  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Bose,  having  been  planned  by  Hugh  James  Hose, 
and  the  first  volume  edited  by  his  brother,  Henry  John  Bose 
(twelve  volumes.  18-10-1847),  is  the  only  one  which  has 
appeared  since  that  of  Chalmers,'  and  is  the  most  useful 
compilation  of  the  kind  which  we  possess,  containing  a  much 
larger  number  of  names  than  any  other  English  biographical 
dictionary.  Under  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet  more 
than  double  the  number  of  names  contained  in  Chalmers 
are  to  he  found.  In  general  its  articles,  except  as  to  persona 
recently  deceased,  are  abridgments ;  in  the  case  of  Eughsh- 
men,  of  those  contained  in  Chalmers,  and  as  to  foreigners 
in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle; '  though,  especially  in  the 
earlier  volumes,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  original 
articles  of  considerable  length,  and  not  devoid  of  merit. 
The  Greek  and  Boman  lives  are  among  the  best,  and  are 
carefully  WTitten.  In  the  later  volumes  there  is  a  con- 
siderable falling-off  in  every  respect,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  fact  that  exactly  half  the  work  is  devoted  to  the 
letters  A,  B,  and  C.  The  book  is  composed  from  the 
orthodox  and  high  church  point  of  view,  and  abounds  in 
moral  re6ections  and  criticisms  of  the  most  commonplace 
character,  delivered  in  a  pompous  style,  which  seem  in- 
serted rather  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  general  opinion 
of  the  compilers  than  as  required  by  the  subject-matter. 

•  Wb  do  not  forget  the  many  meritorionH  and  popuUr  Biogrnphicii]  Diction- 
IS  which  have  appeiired  in  this  oountiy  and  in  America  during  the  put  half- 
oentury.  Oarlon's  Dictionary  is  a  olosely  packed  nod  useful  oompendiuTn. 
The  Biographical  division  of  the  Eiigliih  CycUitXEdia  conlnine  numerous 
biti^uphies  of  B  very  high  degree  o(  oierit,  but  it  do«s  not  profess  to  be  a 
Unireraftl  Biograpbicul  Diptianivrj.  Onlj  names  of  men  at  eminence  iire  to  be 
found  in  it.  For  a,  review  of  this  work,  and  other  CyclnprFdins.  see  nn  excellent 
Uliolein  Die  Qitarlerly  Revieto  (vol.113,  p.  3^i),  the  writer  of  which  whi 
Thoinu  WnKe. 
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The  *  dcepdcil  («idencT  mad  objectionable  matter  of  much 
in  Bayle's  work**  we  are  told,  '  renders  it  unfit  for  indis- 
onniioate  ii8e«*  and  of  Alfim  it  is  said,  that  'under  due 
control*  and  wi(h  reh^oos  principles,  he  might  have  been 
a  shining  lighl ;  bat  be  is  now  only  a  beacon  to  warn 
men  against  his  errors  and  his  vices.  His  works,  indeed, 
have  iheir  admirers^  bal  il  is  chiefly  from  the  boldness 
of  his  views  and  his  attacks  on  the  present  state  of  things.'  * 

It  was  early  in  the  present  century  that  two  French  men 
of  letters*  the  brothers  Michaud,  conceived  the  idea,  which 
they  subsequently  succe;?sfully  carried  out,  of  a  Universal 
l^iographical  IMctionary.  on  a  far  more  extended  scale,  and 
i>n  a  far  superior  plan  to  any  that  had  before  appeared. 
For  such  a  work  the  co-operation  of  the  foremost  men  of 
letters  and  science  then  living  in  France  was  sought  and 
obtained.  The  more  important  articles  were  entrusted  to 
the  most  eminent  men  in  their  respective  departments,  and 
a  committee  was  associated  with  MM.  Michaud,  to  which 
each  article  ^tis  submitted  for  revision  before  being  inserted 
in  the  wivk.  The  lives  of  naturalists  and  geographers  were 
entrusted  to  men  like  Cuvier  and  Malte  Brun.  Delambre 
and  Biot  undertix^k  the  mathematicians,  Sylvestre  de  Sacy 
the  Orientalists,  The  statesmen  of  Italy  were  entrusted  to 
8isinondi  »and  her  jxh^s  and  artists  to  Guingueni.^  Guizot 
and  Benjamin  Constant  wrv^te  the  lives  of  the  public  men 
of  Germanv,  and  Lallv  Tollendal  and  Suard  those  of 
Kngland,  And  round  these  chiefs  of  the  undertaking  were 
gnnnHxl  Madame  de  Stael,  Raoul-Rochette,  Boissonade, 
Rt^uuisat,  de  Barante,  Nodier,  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  and  at 
a  later  periiMi  Chateaubriand,  Yillemain,  Humboldt,  Cousin, 
and  numerous  less  brilliant  lights. 

The  first  volume  of  the  '  Biographic  Universelle  Ancienne 
et  Modeme  *  appeared  in  1811.  The  elder  Michaud  soon 
withdrew  from  the  direction  of  the  work,  and  confined  him- 
self to  writing  the  articles  on  the  Crusaders  and  others,  for 
which  his  historic  studies  especially  qualified  him;  and 
M.  Michaud  jeune  had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  it  in 

»  What  pnrports  to  be  iin  ©dition  of  Hose's  Dictionary,  printed  in  1S57,  is 
•imply  the  original  imprescion  with  a  new  litl«-pag«. 
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fifty-two  volumes  in  18'28.  But  completion  is  not  the  word. 
The  aeventeen  years  during  which  the  work  had  been  in 
progress  had  seen  the  deaths  oi  numerous  men  of  eminence, 
including  many  of  the  writers  in  the  earlier  volumes.  In 
other  respects  lacunie  had  been  noticed,  and  a  supplement 
^TW  immediately  commenced.  Three  volumes  were  devoted 
to  mythology,  and  twenty-nine  to  humanity,  bringing  up  the 
■work  in  1857  to  eighty-four  volumes  and  to  the  article  '  Van- 
damme.'  In  1862  volume  eighty-five  appeared,  carrying  the 
BUppIementupto  '  Vil."  Threehundred  writers  had  co-operated 
with  M.  Michand,  and  had  received  from  him  Uttle  less  than 
half  a  miUion  of  francs  tor  their  articles.  But  the  work  needed 
consolidation,  revision  and  addition.  With  its  double  supple- 
ment it  was  inconvenient  for  reference.  A  too  bitter  party- 
spirit  (the  MM.  Michaud  were  enthusiastic  royalists)  appeared 
in  many  lives,  while  in  others,  especially  in  the  early  volumes 
pablished  under  the  Empire,  the  censorship  had  required  the 
excision  of  passages  which  both  authors  and  editor  wished 
to  restore. 

The  lives  of  many  philosophical  writers,  and  especially 
of  the  schoolmen,  were  become  wholly  inadequate,  in 
view  of  the  great  advance  made  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
scientific  modes  of  treatment.  Numerous  errors  required 
correcting,  numerous  lacunae  filling  up ;  and  accordingly,  in 
1843,  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  commenced.  M. 
Michaud  jenTtc  again  undertook  the  offite  of  editor,  though 
he  had  disposed  of  the  copyright  to  M.  Thoisnier  Desplaces. 
The  founder  of  this  great  work  did  not  live  to  see  its  comple- 
tion. He  died  in  1858,at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  having  retired 
some  time  before  from  the  editorship,  in  which  he  had  been 
succeeded,  after  the  twelfth  volume,  by  M.  Ernest  Dea- 
places.  To  the  second,  as  to  the  first  edition,  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  time  contributed  ;  and  among  the 
names  of  the  new  writers  we  find  Arago,  Bartbelemy  and 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Bnmet,  Capefigue,  Chaix  d'Est-Ange, 
Philar^te  Chasles,  Dupin,  de  Falloux,  Figuier,  Genisez,  Jules 
Janin,  Paul  Lacroix,  Legouvi,  John  Lemoine,  H.  Martin, 
M^m^e,  Montalembert,  Paulin-Parm,  Quatrefages,  E, 
Beuan,  Saint-Marc  GJrardin,  8ainte-BeuvE,  and  E.  Thierry. 
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The  work  was  completed  in  1865,  in  forty-five  large  octavo 
volumes,  each  containing  as  much  as  four  or  five  volumes  of 
the  original  edition ;  and  M.  Ernest  Desplaces  could  say 
with  truth,  and  with  just  pride,  that  the  second  edition  of 
the  'Biographie  Universelle*  was  as  superior  to  the  first 
as  the  first  was  to  all  the  biographical  dictionaries  that  had 
preceded  it. 

But  the  progress  of  the  book  was  neither  as  smooth  nor 
as  rapid  as  its  proprietors  and  editors  had  hoped  and  expected. 
It  had  to  fight  for  its  very  existence  in  one  of  the  longest, 
most  important  and  most  interesting  actions  at  law  that 
have  dealt  with  literary  rights. 

Hardly  had  the  first  volume  of  the  original  edition 
appeared,  when  an  action  was  commenced  against  MM. 
Michaud  by  the  bookseller  Prudhomme,  as  the  assignee  of 
Dom  Chaudon,  who  alleged  that  the  new  dictionary  was  a 
piratical  imitation  of  his  '  Dictionnaire  Historique.'  It  was 
not  difficult  for  the  defendants  to  show  that  their  book  was 
wholly  original,  and  in  no  respect  indebted  to  that  of 
Chaudon,  though  it  would  contain  much  matter  common  to 
both.  In  the  forty  years  which  followed,  several  imitations 
of  the  work  of  MM.  Michaud  appeared.  One  of  these,  by 
General  Beauvais,  was  published  in  1826,  under  the  title 
of  'Dictionnaire  Historique  ou  Biographic  Universelle 
Classique.*  A  second  edition  was  issued  by  the  bookseller 
Fume  in  1833,  with  the  title  *  Biographic  Universelle,  ou 
Dictionnaire  Historique.*  An  action  was  forthwith  com- 
menced by  MM.  Michaud  against  Fume,  with  the  result 
that  judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant,  and  the  title 
Biographie  Universelle  declared  to  be  part  of  the  public 
domain.  In  1852  a  new  and  more  formidable  rival  appeared, 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Biographie 
Michaud.  A  *  Nouvelle  Biographie  Universelle  Ancienne  et 
Modeme  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recul^s '  was  commenced 
by  MM.  Didot,  the  eminent  publishers,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  new  publications,  was  to  have  all  the  merits  without 
any  of  the  defects  of  the  Biographie  Michaud.  It  was  to 
be  at  once  more  extensive  and  more  concise.  It  was  to 
include  all  living  men  of  eminence,  as  well  as  innumerable 
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deceased  persona  worthy  of  note  who  were  omitted  in  the 
older  work.  But  it  would  not  be  half  the  length  of  the 
Biographie  Michaud,  and  thia  would  be  accomplished  by 
merely  omitting  superfluous  details,  and  by  Bubstituting 
condensation  for  diffuseaess.  Above  all  it  was  to  be  cheap, 
wondertully  cheap.  3  fr.  50  c.  the  volume,  which  was  to 
contain  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  a  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  'Biographie  Universelle,'  which  cost,  and  was 
■well  worth,  12  fr.  50  c.  The  MM.  Didot  were  the  proprietors 
of  several  collections  of  hves:  of  the  ■  Dictionnaire  Ency- 
clop^dique  de  la  France '  of  M.  Lebas ;  of  the  '  Ency- 
clop^die  Modeme  ' ;  they  had  also  the  right  of  reproducing 
articles  from  the  '  Encyclop^die  des  gens  da  Monde,'  a  work 
which  contained  many  excellent  biographical  notices  by  men 
of  acknowledged  eminence.  With  these  and  articles  from 
the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  and  from  the  dictionaries  of 
Cbaudon,  Feller,  and  others,  MM.  Didot  calculated  on 
pnbhshing  a  complete  biographical  dictionary  on  an  extended 
scale,  without  having  to  pay,  as  MM.  Michaud  had  done,  for 
any  original  articles  except  such  as  the  editor,  Dr,  Hoeter, 
might  himself  furnish.  The  book  came  out  in  weekly  parts, 
ten  making  a  volume.  In  the  first  two  volumes,  which 
appeared  in  18.^2  and  1853,  no  less  than  336  articles  from 
the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  mostly  by  men  of  eminence, 
including  Cuvier,  Gr^goire,  Delambre,  B.  Constant,  and 
Malte-Brun,  were  testuaJly  inserted  in  the  Biographie  Didot. 
Sixty-nine  articles  were  appropriated  with  slight  alterations, 
and  a  considerable  number  besides  were  clearly  based  on 
those  in  the  '  Biogi-aphie  Universelle.'  Madame  Thoisnier 
Desplaces,  upon  whom,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
copyright  of  the  '  Biographie  Universelle '  had  devolved, 
hastened  jointly  with  M.  Michaud  to  appeal  to  the  law  for 
the  protection  of  her  rights.  If  MM.  Didot  were  to  be  at 
liberty  to  appropriate  the  articles  of  the  '  Biographie 
Universelle '  at  pleasure,  her  late  husband  in  purchasing 
the  copyright  had  bought  nothing,  and  M.  Michaud  had 
sold  what  was  not  his  to  sell.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1852,  the 
action  of  Madame  Desplaces  and  M.  Michaud,  in  respect  of 
fifty-nine    articles    textiially    reproduced    and    twenty-two 
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slightly  altered,  which  appeared  in  the  first  seven  numbers 
of  the  Biographie  Didot — all  that  was  then  published — was 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine,  and  the  further 
publication  of  the  '  Biographie  Universelle '  in  the  meantime 
ceased.      Unless    the    copjnright  could  be  protected,    the 
continuance    of   the  publication   would   be  utter  ruin    to 
Madame  Desplaces.    No  one  would  buy  a  book  at  12  fr.  50  c. 
the  volume,  when  all  the  cream  of  it  could  be  had  in  another 
book  for  3  fr.  50  c.     The  defence  of  MM.  Didot  was  bold  and 
simple.     It  was  sunmied  up  in  the  formula.  Fed,  sed  jure  feci. 
The   defendants  admitted  the   fact  of  appropriation,   but 
alleged  that  the  Biographie  Michaud  was  not  a  single  work, 
but  a  collection  of  isolated  lives  by  different  authors,  without 
unity,   without  connection,   and   without  plan,   cmd    they 
claimed  that  on  the  death  of  any  author  his  article  became 
public  property.     To  MM.  Michaud  they  gave  no  other 
position  than  that  of  publishers  of  the  work.    As  to  the  use 
of  the  words  Biographie   Universelle,  they  relied   on   the 
decision  in  Fume's  case.     The  tribunal  of  the  Seine  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendants,  and  Madame  Desplaces  and 
M.  Michaud  forthwith  appealed  to  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Paris.     They  were  again  unsuccessful,  for,  though  the  court 
recognized  the  unity  of  the  work,  acknowledged  in  MM. 
Michaud  its  originators  and  its  editors,  yet  it  held  that  each 
writer  was  to  be  considered  as  the  independent  author  of 
the  article  to  which  his  name  was  attached.     Again  Madame 
Desplaces    and   M.   Michaud   appealed,   this  time  to    the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Cassation.     This  court  con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  the  court  below  so  far  as  related  to 
the  title  of  the   book,  holding  that  the  words  Biographie 
Universelle  were  public  property ;  but  it  decided  that  the  Bio- 
graphie Michaud  was  a  single  work,  and  that  MM.  Michaud 
were  entitled  to  the  position  and  to  the  rights  of  authors 
of  it.     The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Paris  was  quashed,  and 
the  action  sent  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Amiens,  to  be 
heard  and  decided  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Cassation.     It  was  now  necessary  for 
MM.  Didot  to  change  their  line  of  defence.     After  the  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation  they  could  no  longer  contend  that 
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M.  Michaad  was  not  the  legal  author  of  the  ■  Biographie 
Universelle,"  and  they  now  alleged  that,  having  regard  to 
the  proportion  which  the  eighty-one  inculpated  articles  bore 
to  the  whole  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  so  small  an  appro- 
priation did  not  amount  to  a  '  contrefaqon.'     The  court  took 
this  view,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants.     Again 
Madame  Desplaces  and  M.  Michaud  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation  :  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Amiens  had  the  same 
fate  as  that  of  Paris,  it  was  quashed,  and  the  action  sent  for 
trial  to  the  Imperial  Conrt  of  Orleans.     Here  the  defendants 
adopted  a  third  line  of  defence :  they  alleged,  in  their  lengthy 
mUmoire  in  answer  to  the  plaintiffs' '  statement  of  claim,'  that 
the  MM.  Michaud  had  put  themselves  out  of  court  by  ants 
of  the  same  nature  as  were  complained  of  in  the  defendants  ; 
that  a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  '  Biographie  Univer- 
selle '  had  appeared  also  in  the  '  Dictionnaire '  of  Chaudon  and 
Delandine  ;  and  that,  as  thia  hook  was  anterior  in  point  of 
date   to  the   'Biographie  UniverBelle,'  these   articles   must 
have  heen  piratically  appropriated  by  MM.  Michaud.     The 
answer  of  the  plaintiffs  was  complete  and  crushing.     The 
whole  of  the  articles  referred  to  in   the  mimoire  of  MM. 
Didot  appeared  tor  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  Chaudon 
and   Delandine    of    lti'21,   and   were    borrowed    from    the 
•  Biographie  Universelle  ' !     The  Court  of  Orleans  held  that 
an  attempt  to  deceive  it  had  been  made  by  the  defendants, 
and   judgment  on  all   points  was  given  in    favour  of  the 
plaintiffs.     By  two  decrees  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Orleans, 
of  the  10th  of  July,  1854,  and  the  12th  of  February,! 855,  MM. 
Didot  were  declared  guilty  of  piracy  {conlre/agon)  in  respect 
of   eighty-one   articles   in   the   first   six   numbers   of   their 
dictionary  ;  they  were  forbidden  to  use  the  title  '  Biographie 
Universelle,  Ancierme  et  Moderne.,'  were  ordered  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  action,  and  45,200  francs  damages. 

For  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  action 
MM.  Didot  continued  to  appropriate  the  articles  of  the 
Biographie  Michaud,  so  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  fixst 
volume,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Biographie  Didot, 
□o  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  further  articles 
I  were  textually  reproduced,  and  forty-seven  only  colourably 
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%LzemL  Wish  zbB  counnauaEmsit  cf  the  third  Tolome 
SOL  Didi'jt  dbiZL;^  the  crsLf  of  trfrr  bock.  Henceforth 
(xnasi  zbe  t/sisti  Tolzizne:  i:  was  caviled  *  NoaTelle  Biographie 
Unirexaelle  depofs  ks  s^ups  Les  plizs  recales,'  the  words 
gmeiemme  et  mcdeme  berag  cmihSed.  And  from  this  time 
TCfj  few  ^mdes  from,  the  ^Biogr&phie  Unrrerselle  *  were 
texcoAlIy  reproduced,  thoagh  h  was  ckar  that  a  large 
nim:Lb^  were  really  faased  upon  those  in  the  older  Dic- 
tionary. 

In  August  1S53,  MliL  Didot  announced  that  the  entire 
impression  of  the  first  two  Tolxmies  was  exhausted  (a 
statem^it,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  inaccurate)  and  that  they 
were  being  reprinted  with  nxmierous  changes  and  new 
articlea.  In  fact,  the  remaining  copies  of  the  first  two 
▼olumes  were  withdrawn  and  reprinted,  with  important 
alterations,  under  the  new  title,  bat  with  not  a  word  in 
either  Tolume  to  intimate  that  it  was  a  new  edition,  or  that 
it  had  any  alterations.  The  articles  taken  hnom  the  Bio- 
gn^hie  Michaud  were  omitted  and  replaced  by  others. 

Emboldened  by  the  success  of  the  first  action,  Madame 
Desplaces  did  not  hesitate  to  commence  a  second,  claiming 
that  the  new  title  was  not  less  an  infringement  of  her  rights 
than  the  original  one,  alleging  the  piracy  of  the  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  articles  reproduced,  and  the  forty-seven 
colourably  altered  in  the  first  editions  of  volumes  i.-ii.,  and 
of  twenty-nine  articles  textually  reproduced  in  volumes  iii.-vii. 
The  action  was  commenced  on  September  2,  1854,  by 
the  seizure,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  of  the  whole  stock 
of  volxmies  i.-x.  of  the  Biographie  Didot,  including  as  well 
many  copies  of  the  original  as  of  the  new  edition  of  the  first 
two  volumes.  The  tribunal  of  the  Seine  declared  MM. 
Didot  contre/acteurs  so  far  as  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  and  the  forty-seven  articles  were  concerned,  ordered 
the  confiscation  of  the  volumes  containing  them,  and  gave 
Madame  Desplaces  300  francs  damages,  but  acquitted  MM. 
Didot  in  respect  of  the  other  charges,  and  held  that  the  title 
'  Biographie  UniverseUe '  was  common  property ;  that 
Madame  Desplaces  had  been  wrong  in  seizing  the  remaining 
volumes ;  and  ordered  each  party  to  pay  half  the  joint  costs 
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of  the  action.  Madame  Desplaces  appealed  first  to  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Paris,  and  from  it  to  the  Coort  of 
Cassation  ;  argnmenta  of  great  length  and  of  much  interest, 
ajitiquarian  as  well  as  legal,  were  adduced  on  each  side,  aa  to 
the  right  to  use  the  words  Biographie  Universelle  ;  but  the 
decree  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine  was  in  the  end  upheld, 
except  as  to  the  800  francs  damages  awarded  to  Madame 
Desplaces.  This  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  MM.  Didot  were 
entitled  to  set  oS  against  the  damage  done  to  them  by  the 
illegal  seizure  of  volumes  iii.-^'ii.  Thus  terminated  the  litiga- 
tion between  Madame  Desplaces  and  MM.  Didot  which  had 
lasted  upwards  of  three  years,  during  which  time  the 
publication  of  the  'Biographie  Universelle'  was  entirely 
suspended.  It  at  once  re-commenced  under  the  editorship 
of  M.  Ernest  Desplaces.  With  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Biographie  Didot,  the  name  of  this  work  was  again,  and  this 
time  definitively,  changed  to  that  of  the '  Nouvelle  Biographie 
G6n^rale.' ' 

The  forty-fifth  and  last  volume  of  the  'Biographie 
Universelle '  was  published  in  180.5,  and  the  '  Nouvelle 
Biographie  G^n^rale '  ended  with  its  forty-sixth  volume  in 
18G6.  To  a  comparison  of  these  two  great  works,  and  of 
their  respective  merits  and  shortcomings,  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted. 

The  '  Biographie  Universelle '  is  in  every  respect  greatly 
improved  in  its  new  edition.  Numerous  errors  of  fact, 
particularly  as  to  names  and  dates,  are  corrected.  A 
considerable  number  of  names,  to  be  found  neither  in  the 
first  edition  nor  in  the  supplement,  are  added,  and  these  not 
only  of  recently  deceased  persons,  but  of  those  who  certainly 
ought  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  first  edition.  Thirty-three 
new  names  appear  in  the  first  volume,  fifteen  being  of 
persons  recently  deceased.  A  considerable  number  of  articles 
have  been  in  whole  or  in  part  re-written,  and  to  a  still 

'  At  the  B&me  time  dcw  title-pogaa  were  printed  for  all  the  copieB  of  voluinea 
i^li.  still  in  itodi,  and  a  new  preface  was  added  to  volume  i.  Of  volumes  1. 
VbA  U.  there  are  thus  three  varieliea:  (1)  the  originnl  edition  with  the  405 
Uliolue  e&ken  from  the  Biographie  Untversella ;  (3)  the  new  edition  with  the 
tiUi  Biograpliie  UniversflU ;  (3)  the  aainc  new  edition,  but  with  a  fresh  title- 
pftge  vid  preface,  snd  with  Nouvelle  Biographie  Clin4rate  lor  the  title. 
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greater  nnmber  notes  or  appendices  have  been  added.     In 
the  first  volume,  sixty-four  articles  were  thns  re-written  or 
completely  revised,  and  the  editor  teUs  ns  that  not  less  than 
20,000  new  notices  (and  notes)  appear  in  the  new  edition. 
Many  of  the  scientific  and  literary  men — particnlarly  the 
schoolmen  and  others  of  the  Middle  Ages — could  not  have 
been  adequately  treated  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
Many  were  then  thought  only  worthy  of  a  contemptuous 
notice,  whom  the  more  scientific  study  of  later  days  has  seen 
to  be  deserving  of  far  different  treatment ;  and  the  immense 
mass  of  documents  brought  to  light  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century  has  shown  many  men  in  an  altogether  different 
light  to  that  in  which  they  necessarily  appeared  to  the  men 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Bestoration.     An  article  on  Abelard 
written  in  1811,  however  accurately  it  might  narrate  the 
facts  of  his  life,  could  not  give  an  account  of  his  opinions, 
bis  writings,  or  his  character,  which  would  seem  adequate  or 
satisfactory  to  a  reader  in  1850.     But  the  most  serious  fault 
of  the  earlier  edition  has  yet  to  be  noticed.     MM.  Michaud, 
and  many  of  the  writers  whom  they  associated  with  them- 
selves, were  pronounced  royalists  and  orthodox  Catholics, 
and  in  too  many  of  the  articles  dealing  with  the  men  of  the 
Bevolution  and  the  Empire,  and  with  republicans  and  free- 
thinkers generally,  a  violence  and  a  party  spirit  is  displayed 
such  as  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  the  journals  of  a  time 
when  party  spirit  runs  high,  but  altogether  inconsistent  with 
a  work  of  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  '  Biographic 
Universelle.*     And  none  of  the  writers  in  the  first  edition 
was  a  more  conspicuous  sinner  in  this  respect  than  M. 
Michaud  jeune.    He  as  well  as  MM.  Lally-ToUendal,  Suard, 
and  de  Bonald,  speak  with  the  voice  of  men  to  whom  the 
Eeign  of  Terror  had  been  a  living  reality,  to  whom  rebellion 
is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  to  whom   scepticism  iu 
religion  and  liberality  in  politics  seem  to  be  trees  necessarily 
bearing  as  their  fruit  atheism,  immorality,  and  anarchy.     In 
the  volumes  which  appeared  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  (10 
et  8eq.)f^  the  violent  and  unfair  paxty-spirit  becomes  more 

'  Although  volume  x.  bears  date  1818,  it  was  not  in  fact  published  until  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire.    The  article  '  Cromwell  *  in  this  volume  contained  pas- 
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and  more  maDifest  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  nine 
volames  of  the  first  edition  the  severe  censorship  of  the 
Empire  would  alJow  nothing  hut  what  was  in  harmony  with 
the  Emperor's  views,  and  several  articles,  particularly  tliose 
of  a  certain  M.  Durdent,  seem  written  with  a  view  of 
gratifying  the  personal  spite  of  the  Emperor.  The  life  of 
General  Acton  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  the 
calumnies  which  the  French  joiirnals  had,  from  time  to 
time,  heaped  on  that  well-known  enemy  of  French  influence 
in  Italy.  Of  M,  Durdent  it  was  said  by  one  who  knew  him 
that  the  same  motive  which  had  engaged  him  under  the 
Empire  to  heap  up  praise  on  the  great  man,  inspired  him 
tinder  the  Restoration  to  produce  royalist  writings  marked 
with  the  same  exaggerations.  In  the  new  edition  a  new 
life  of  Aclon  is  inserted. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  M.  Michaud  jtunt  took  his 
revenge  for  the  enforced  curtailment  of  some  of  his  articles. 
and  the  necessity  of  saying  in  others  what  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  authorities.  In  his  remarkable  article  on 
Napoleon  (first  printed  in  the  supplement  to  the  first  edition 
at  a  time  when  the  Napoleonic  legend,  fostered  by  Louis 
Philippe  and  M.  Thiers,  was  entwining  itself  in  the  hearts 
of  the  French,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  Second  Empire) , 
though  he  has  done  full  justice  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Emperor's  genius,  to  the  splendour  of  his  achievements, 
AOd  to  the  glory  which  he  acquired  for  France,  he  has  yet 
set  forth  vrith  unsparing  truthfulness  the  meanness  of  the 
great  man,  his  selfishness,  his  utter  carelessness  of  truth, 
jofitice,  and  human  suffering.  He  inserts  at  full  length  the 
perhaps  exaggerated  account,  given  by  Count  Waidbourg- 
TnichseEB,  of  the  contemptible  behaviour  of  Napoleon  ou 
his  way  to  Elba,  and  gives  verbatim  his  will,  which  the 
Emperor's  friends  would  gladly  have  forgotten.  In  the 
Uiirtieth  volume  of  the  second  edition,  printed  in  18(il, 
y  tiiough    the   reprint   of    a   hfe    which    had    been   in   free 

ngwnol  ob»a  oral  J  pointing  kt  Napolaoa,  and  the  aenanre  tocbad  He  uppeiuiLccD 
wilhoat  modiGcntiriu.  The  writer,  M.  Suard,  relased  to  nJlow  his  uiune  to  appear 
to  the  artiol*  m  moiUfieil,  and  tbe  publicitiion  was  delated  until  the  lall  at  tha 
Bm^n  parmittad  it  to  appeal  «a  origlmiiil]'  written. 
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drcnlsszcn  in  FrmniTg  Sar  oeaciy  tbvsict  jms  coold  hardly 
be  ftrrftirtiipn,  is  was  necesBftrr  si  nxaks  acme  sacrifices  to 
impGial  jtiiHcgyiihiTrTifflk  Jl  dsw  secxsiics  were  made.  The 
TTarr'Ui'Je  cf    ConzHi    Waldbcnrz-^mchsesB  is  oniitted    as 

*  rffTrpIie  de  details  inrr^iseixiblabiesw*  The  wdl  is  also  left 
ons.  An.  a^ezidix  of  sxsj-^wea  vrclnmizs  is  devoted  to  an 
ap:rhe(sia  of  Ivjmmis.  :uid  tt?  a  bibiicgraphj  and  (^ticism 
on  his  writiiigs :  az.d  a  rrmnizi^a:  ccmmencarj  on  the  text  by 
M.  Ht^g^  the  aizdicr  c£  ^he  irrondrsL.  -ippears  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  liasLj  cccsatTTctrrr^  !£.  >f:rhA>Tii'3  statements 
wherever  she  rep irasion  of  the  Eniperar  seens  to  require  it. 
Notes  like  the  fcilowmg  appear  as  every  few  pages,  and 
make  the  ardcle  and  its  ccr-rrentary  mcst  entertaining  read- 
ing : — '  L'exageraticn  Tindicanire  ie  TecriTain  ecraserait 
pent-iS3e  la  verite  si/  ic..  *  Ce  njcn  n'esc  pas  exact,'  *C'eilt 
€te  la  pensee  d"im  fccL    Jaziais  Tezipere^ir  n'a  pa  TaToir/ 

•  Cette  scene  n*est  pas  rraiseniblacle  : '  "  Ceci  est  xine  exage- 
ration ;  *  ' PooRxioi  dejiaturer  ces  beZes  paroles;'  *  Ces  ex- 
pressions Tulgaires  ne  sent  pas  crcyables.'  ^ 

In  the  new  edition  moch  has  been  dene  to  remedy  the 

m 

▼lolence  and  parry  spirit  displayed  in  the  original  book. 
The  lives  of  Diderct.  D'Alenibert.  and  cf  o:her  encyclopedists 
and  philosophers  of  the  eigh:cendx  cen::iry  have  been  in 
some  cases  modided.  in  others  appendices  hive  been  added, 
and  much  fairer  presentments  cf  the  men  are  given.  The 
same  course  has  been  taken  in  the  earlier  volumes  with  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  while  in  the  later  volumes  most  of 
the  lives  which  disfisrured  the  orisrlnal  edition  have  com- 
pletely  disappeared,  and  have  been  replaced  by  articles  leav- 
ing nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  fairness  or  accuracy. 
For  M.  Michaud's  bitter  article  on  Robespierre,  which  is 
little  better  than  a  caricature,  is  substituted  a  life  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Ernest  Hamel,  which  is  a  model  of  impartiality. 
Unfortunately  in  the  earlier  volumes,  of  which  M.  Michaud 
was  the  editor,  or  in  which  his  influence  was  still  felt, 
the  defect  we  are  noticing  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  At 
a  tm:ie  when  orthodox  churchmen  in   this  country  were 

'  The  wtielc  'Rapol^iL'  vith  its  notes  and  ftppeiidix,  eztoids  to  160  psgra 
of  tbs  new  sditioD.  eqiud  to  350  ps^ss  of  the  Quarteri^  Rtricv. 
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beginning  to  see  the  profanity  of  the  comparison  between 
Charles  I,  and  our  Saviour,  and  when  the  service  for  the 
Blessed  Martyr  was  aboat  to  be  removed  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  editor  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
'  Biographie  Universelle  '  finds  nothing  to  modify  in  M. 
LaUy-TolIendal's  life  of  Charles  I.,  the  tone  of  which  wiU  be 
seen  from  the  following  passage  : — '  On  a  dit  U  martyre,  on 
anrait  pu  dire  la  passion  de  Charles  I".  Tons  les  coeura 
chf^tiens  sont  d'accord  avec  celui  de  Clarendon  quand  on  lit 
dans  son  hiaioire :  The  most  execrable  murder  that  ever  was 
committed  since  that  of  our  Blessed  Saviom"."  Cromwell  la 
still  described  as  a  mere  self-seeking  hypocnte.  Louis  XIV. 
is  the  model  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble,  and  Louis  XVI. 
of  all  that  is  good  and  just. 

But  QDfaime-65  and  party  spirit  are  the  exceptions,  and 
cot  the  rule.  It  is  only  in  a  small  number  of  lives,  trans- 
ferred from  the  earlier  edition,  that  these  faults  are  found. 
The  new  lives  are  written  with  an  entire  absence  of  party 
■pirit,  and  generally  with  conspicuous  fairness.  But  an 
article  originally  vmtten  from  a  violent  and  party  point  of 
view  can  never  be  made  saiisfactory  by  the  mere  excision  of 
certain  paseagea.  and  the  substitution  of  others,  or  even  by 
corrective  or  explanatory  notes.  It  is  irritating  to  a  reader 
who  goes  to  a  book  published  in  1859,  expecting  to  find 
there  the  result  of  the  most  recent  investigations,  the  most 
authentic  documents,  and  the  most  accurate  narratives  of 
the  life  of  Louia  XVI.,  to  meet  with  an  article  prefaced  by  a 
note  like  the  following  : — 

Le  m^rtte  iitt^raire  de  cet  article,  Is  nom  de  son  aiiteur,  nous 
out  fait  un  devoir  de  le  conserver  tel  qu'il  a  pani  dans  la  1"  edition 
de  la '  Biogr&ph  is  universelle,'  ea  stipprimatit  toutefois  les  passages 
qui  sont  le  pIuR  ompreinta  da  la  violence  de  M.  de  Bonald.  U  eat 
facile  de  s'apercevoir  que  cet  article  a  6l6  compost  Jb  une  6poqu0 
de  iitection  contre  la  revolution ;  outre  qAie  les  principes  da 
rabeolutisme  lc8  moins  dSguiaia  y  sen'snt  decrilerium  i  I'appri- 
□  des  faits,  lea  faits  eux-mAnses  n'y  sont  pas  loajours  exacte- 
meat  rapporlSs. 

One  of  two  courses  ought  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
.editors  in  the  ca*e  of  such  an  article,  either  to  print  it  in  full 


^^^  mentrappc 
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as  originally  written,  adding  corrective  notes,  or,  better  still, 
to  insert  an  entirely  new  biography.  If  the  articles  on  a 
certain  class  of  men  were  all  written  with  a  strong  party 
bias,  the  evil  wonld  be  less,  for  when  once  we  knew  of  the 
tendency  we  should  be  on  oar  guard  against  it.  Bat  we 
cannot  read  any  of  the  long  and  generally  able  articles  on 
the  men  of  the  Bevolation,  the  Empire,  and  the  Bestoration, 
without  an  uneasy  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  whether  we  are  read- 
ing a  patched  up  article  from  the  first  edition,  or  an  original 
article  which  really  gives  the  results  of  the  writer's  indepen- 
dent investigations  based  upon  the  most  recent  authorities. 

In  a  book  to  which  three  hundred  writers  contributed 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  inequality  in  style,  in 
treatment  and  in  merit.  A  large  number  of  the  more  im- 
portant articles,  written  by  men  of  ability  and  learning,  leave 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired,  such  as  those  on  Fox  and 
Fdnelon  by  M.  Yillemain,  on  Buffon  and  Lavoisier  by  Cuvier, 
on  Boccaccio  by  6uinguen6,  which  may  be  considered  as 
models  for  articles  in  a  biographical  dictionary.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  sometimes  find  meagre  and  superficial  notices 
where  we  should  least  have  expected  it.  Those  by  M. 
Durdent  are  always  superficial,  and  generally  inaccurate. 
But  the  book,  on  the  whole,  has  been  well  edited,  and  with 
one  exception  bears  signs  of  that  unity  of  treatment  and 
sense  of  proportion  and  fitness,  for  which  M.  Michaud  justly 
claimed  credit. 

Lives  of  men  of  letters  form  the  chief  and  the  most 
satisfactory  part  of  the  work,  at  least  in  the  earlier  volumes. 
Those  of  natives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  are  in  general 
excellent,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  large  number  of 
those  of  Germany,  England,  and  other  countries.  Their 
lives  are  narrated  with  fulness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  and 
an  adequate  account  of  *their  writings  is  given.  Nor,  except 
in  the  case  of  freethinkers,  is  there  much  fault  to  be  found 
on  the  score  of  unfairness.  The  bibliography  of  the  work 
is  deserving  of  great  praise,  and  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to 
the  labours  of  M.  Weiss,  to  whom  the  supervision  of  this 
department  in  the  first  edition  was  entrusted.  No  book  in 
any  language  contains  such   an  amount  of  bibliographical 
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infoimation,  much  of  it  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  as  tha 
new  edition  of  the  'Biographie  Universelle."  For  precise 
details  on  rare  books  and  rare  editions  indeed,  we  go  to 
Brunet,  to  Graesse,  or  to  Lowndes.  But  no  single  book 
contains  lists  so  detailed,  and  on  the  whole  bo  accurate,  of 
the  works  of  so  large  a  number  of  writers,  and  of  their 
principal  editions.  These  alone  would  make  the  work  in- 
valuable, and  indeed  indispensable  to  literary  students.  But 
bibUographical  information  is  worse  than  useless  if  it  is  not 
strictly  accurate  ;  and  M.  Weiss,  though  a  bom  bibhographer, 
and  possessed  of  an  enormous  fund  of  literary  information, 
shared  that  carelessness  as  to  accuracy  in  triEtng  matters  of 
detail  characteristic  of  most  of  bis  countrymen,  which 
detracts  so  much  from  the  value  of  their  brilliant  generalisa- 
tions, and  makes  their  admirable  literary  skill  often  mislead 
instead  of  iulorm  the  unwary  reader.  Nowhere  is  this 
faihng  more  mischievous  than  in  bibliography,  where 
accuracy  is  the  one  thing  needful.  It  is  the  extreme  care 
and  accuracy  of  their  writings  that  has  given  such  deserved 
pre-eminence  as  bibliographers  to  Barbier,  Benouard. 
Qo^rard,  and  Brunet,  and  has  placed  them  on  so  much 
higher  a  level  than  men  greatly  their  superiors  in  point  of 
literary  skill,  hke  Peignot,  Nodier,  and  P.  Lacroix.  Un- 
fortunately  it  is  among  the  latter  class  of  bibliographers  that 
we  must  place  M,  "Weiss.  The  bibliographical  information 
contained  in  the  'Biographie  Universelle'  abounds  in  errors, 
especially  of  names  and  dates,  many  of  them  no  doubt  mere 
misprints,  showing  (in  the  first  edition)  only  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  corrector ;  hut  when  reproduced  in  the  second 
edition  they  are  unpardonable,  and  betray  great  deficiencies 
in  editorial  supervision.  The  substitution  of  a  6  for  a  5,  or 
an  8  for  a  3,  may  perhaps  seem  a  very  trifling  and  venial 
offence,  but  when  the  result  is  that  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  PomponatiuB  is  given  as  1625  instead  of  1525,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  bow  serious  is  really  the  error,  and  what  oo 
amount  of  inconvenience  it  may  cause  the  reader.'     That 
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two  calii.'uMn  of  the  ec»eRS2ii=Lg  Irarzsey  ol  Ambzose  the 

t3  vi:kh  be  cmxe  she  vxjt '  HodoBporioon,'  are 
peinied  as  Fk3VGEk«  in  1431  ani  1432,  might  be 
to  ifidieate  a  iperc  icispc2:,  iree  it  not  for  the 
thai  the  bcxk  isse^f  was  2ic-t  pEsntad  mtdl  1676  or  1680, 
afid  that  1431  ard  I4c2  azte  the  cates  of  the  jomneys  which 
Amhrcse  lock.  Xcar  is  there  lessedhodal  carelessness  shown 
ID  the  suiemect  that  Xicclas  Boozdin.  who  died  in  1676, 
waa  a  son  of  Jaoqises  Bccrii::.  wbo  six  lines  befoie  is  accn- 
nUdj  Slated  to  have  died  in  1567. 

I^  the  article  on  the  cekhdrated  Babbi  Joseph  Albo,  one 
of  his  WOKS  is  said  to  have  been  ediied  bv  SonctMO.  The 
author,  M.  Dmdeni.  h&s  xnisiaken  the  name  of  the  town,  so 
celebfated  for  its  Hebx>»w  pr^rss.  for  that  of  an  editor;  and 
this  mistake,  althcuch  noiiced  in  the  Preface  to  Bose^s  '  Bio* 
graphical  Dictionair  '  in  1S40.  was  condnned  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  '  Biogrsphie  Fn:Terselle>*  printed  three  years 
later.  The  same  book  notes  an  error  in  the  article  *  Alberti 
(Chembino)/  who,  thoxigh  bcm  in  15o2«  is  called  a  contem- 
porary of  the  celebrated  artist.  Marc  Antonio,  who  died 
before  1550.  Xor  is  this  mistake  corrected  in  the  second 
edition.  These  are  only  specimens  of  the  kind  of  mistake 
that  is  xmfortrmate! y  frequent  in  the  '  Biographie  Univer- 
selle,'  nor  are  blunders  wanting  that  show  s?mething  more 
than  mere  carelessness.  In  the  sixth  volxmie  there  is  a 
abort  article  devoted  to  an  imaginary  Gilbert  Cagnati,  whom 
the  writer  (M.  L.  M.  A.  Dnpetit-Thouars)  describes  as  an 
Italian  author  bom  at  Kocera,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  poem  'De  Horti  Laudibus' 
(Basle,  1546),  afterwards  printed  and  inserted  by  Joachim 
Camerarius  11.  in  his  collection  of  treatises  '  De  re  Bustica.' 
In  fact,  however,  the  treatise  '  De  Hortorum  Laudibus '  is 
one  of  the  works  of  Gilbert  Cousin,  called  in  Latin  Cognatus. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  of  Camerarius,  'Opuscula  de  re 
Bustica'  (Norimbergise,  1596)  is  a  list  of  authors  and 
treatises  de  re  rusHca,  among  which  is  '  Gilberti  Cognati 
Nozerani  de  Hortorum  Laudibus,'  BasilesB  apud  Oporinum, 
1646.     The  work  itself,   however,   is  not    inserted   in    the 
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Optlscala  of  Cainerarius.  M,  Dupetit-Thouars  clearly  knew 
I  nothing  of  the  book  or  its  author,  but  having  copied  the 
I  title  from  the  book  of  Camerarius,  and  never  havirg  heard 
either  of  Gilbert  Cognatus  or  of  Nozeray  in  Burgundy,  and 
ItDOwing  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of  Nocera  in  Naples, 
he  made  an  nnsaccesEful  guess,  and  then  amplified  an 
imaginary  fact  into  a  detailed  biography. 

The  English  department  of  the  '  Biographic  Universelle  ' 
cannot  on  the  whole  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  In  the 
treatment  of  our  sovereigns,  our  leading  statesmen  andgenerala. 
our  men  of  science  and  our  travellcirs,  and  a  certain  limited 
class  of  our  men  of  letters  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  we  have  indeed  in  general  nothing  to  complain  of.' 
Addison  and  Pope,  and  other  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  whom  Voltaire  introduced  his  countrymen,  are 
amongst  ihe  best  of  the  English  biographies;  but  when  we 
go  further  back,  and  particularly  all  through  our  history  in 
that  important  department  of  literature,  theology,  we  find 
an  inadequacy  of  treatment  which  would  be  ludicrous,  were 
it  not  so  entirely  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  A 
Frenchman,  unless  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  something  like  a 
bull)  he  is  from  Geneva  or  Lausanne,  is,  whether  a  Catholic 
or  a  freethinker,  absolutely  incapable  not  only  of  appreciating 
Protestant  theology,  but  of  understanding  that  any  intelli- 
gent human  being  exists  to  whom  it  can  possibly  be  of 
importance  or  interest.  Those  of  our  divines,  indeed,  who 
were  in  the  '  Historical  Dictionary,'  and  whose  lives  were 
translated  by  Chautepii,  are  treated  with  sufficient  fulness, 
but  the  rest  and  our  earlier  men  of  letters  generally  receive 
bat  scant  justice. 

That  the  book  abounds  in  a  certain  class  of  errors 
as  regards  English  names  and  titles  is  unfortunately  a 
matter  of  course,  in  a  book  written  and  printed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  we  know 
of  no  book  where  these  errors  are  so  few  in  proportion  to  the 
great  extent  of  the  work.      An  immense  number  which 

'  Tfawe  are,  hawaver.  Eom«  DOtabls  etoeptioDB,  espeoiol';  in  Iba  eftiliu 
TOlomM.  The  iLniales  'Bmoc,'  '  Cluendoa,'  '  Cromwa)!,*  '  MelbonriiB,'  knd 
WalpoU  '  (IfaibeTt)  »ra  «boU;  mftdM|i»l«. 
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appeared  in  the  first  are  corrected  in  the  second  edition ; 
yet  there  still  remain  many  which  a  little  care  and  attention 
wonld  have  obviated,  besides  errors  of  a  more  serious 
character,  of  which  two  specimens  must  suffice.  In  the 
life  of  Samuel  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it  is  stated  that 
he  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age  at  his  death.  *  His  English 
biographers,'  says  the  author  (M.  Lefebvre-Cauchy), '  state 
that  shame  and  chagrin  at  seeing  himself  despised  by  all 
rightminded  people,  threw  him  into  an  illness  in  which  he 
died  in  March,  1687,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.'  Now  as 
M.  Lefebvre-Cauchy  had  written  a  few  sentences  before,  and 
as  is  the  fact,  that  Bishop  Parker  was  bom  in  1640,  he  must, 
one  would  suppose,  have  written  eighty-eight  instead  of 
forty-eight  by  a  mere  clerical  error,  but  so  careless  is  he  that 
he  founds  upon  his  mistake  a  reason  for  distrusting  Parker's 
English  biographers.  He  thus  continues, '  La  passion  perce 
dvidemment  dans  ce  r^cit :  &  un  pareil  &ge  on  peut  bien 
mourir  sans  les  efTets  du  chagrin.' 

The  '  ever  memorable  *  John  Hales  is  honoured  with  two 
notices,  one  as  Ales  (Jean)  described  as  originally  a  Calvinist 
and  afterwards  a  Catholic,  author  of  a  tract  on  Schism  ;  the 
other  as  Hales  (John),  Anglican  Theologian,  whose  works 
were  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  'Golden 
Kemains.'  Each  of  the  notices  is  most  inadequate.  It 
would  be  easy  to  give  a  long  list  of  the  errors  in  English 
biographies,  though  in  general  not  so  flagrant  as  those 
relating  to  Bishop  Parker  and  John  Hales. 

But  probably  few  Englishmen  will  go  to  the  *  Biographie 
Universelle '  for  the  lives  of  their  countrymen.  If,  however, 
any  one  should  desire  a  piece  of  most  amusing  reading,  we 
can  refer  him  to  the  long  and  elaborate  article,  ten  pages 
(equal  to  about  twenty-two  of  the  *  Quarterly  Eeview,*  and 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  Hume  or 
Holbach)  on  Theodore  Hook,  written  by  M.  Parisot,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Hook,  of  whom  he  relates  many  well- 
known  stories  paraphrased  in  a  thoroughly  French  fashion, 
in  order,  as  we  suppose,  to  suit  the  received  French  ideas  of 
English  manners  rihd  customs.  The  well-known  story  of 
Hook   dining  at  a  house   at  which  he   was  not  invited  is 
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related  with  extraordinary  fulness,  if  not  accuracy,  ot  details. 
It  occupies  three  columns,  and  its  '  vraisemblance '  to  the 
original  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Hook  is  repre- 
sented as  informing  his  Amphitryon  that  he  believed  the 
house  to  be  that  of  '  Le  correct  et  ponctuel  Noll  Dick  Jack 
Smith '  I ' 

We  have  said  that  there  Is  one  exception  to  the  unity  of 
treatment  and  sense  of  proportion  generally  to  be  found  in 
the  'Biographie  Universelle.'  As  far  back  as  1837,  Hallam, 
in  the  preface  to  his  '  History  of  Literature,"  remarked,  '  there 
seems  a  redundancy  of  modern  French  names  ;  those,  above 
all,  who  have  even  obscurely  and  insignificantly  been 
coimected  with  the  history  of  the  Kevolution — a  fault,  if  it 
be  one,  which  is  evidently  gaining  ground  in  the  supple- 
mentary volumes,'  The  fault  has  gained  enormous  ground  in 
the  second  edition,  and  has  greatly  increased  in  thp  later 
■volumes.  As  a  rule,  before  a  Biographical  Dictionary  arrives 
at  its  termination,  the  editor,  the  publisher,  and  perhaps  the 
subscribers,  become  wearied.  The  book  is  hurried  to  its 
conclusion  ;  important  names  are  crowded  out,  and  those 
that  are  inserted  are  treated  in  a  superficial  and  perfunctory 
manner.  This,  at  least,  is  not  a  characteristic  of  either 
edition  of  the  'Biographic  Universelle.'  The  lives  become 
more  and  more  lengthy  and  elaborate  the  further  we  advance 
in  the  alphabet.  The  first  volume  (of  the  new  edition)  has 
1643  names,  the  fifth  1376.  the  twentieth  776,  the  fortieth  827, 
the  forty-fourth  1100,  and  the  forty-fifth  947.'  But  each 
volume  is  within  a  few  pages  of  the  same  length.  Thus,  in 
the  later  volumes,  every  name  has  on  the  average  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  space  allowed  to  an  article  in  the  first. 
But  though  undoubtedly  many  men  of  the  highest  eminence 

•  The  SiographU  OiniraU  i«  not  less  oomplimentftry  to  Hook,  to  whom  it 
devotes  a  long  arlicle  (eight  columns),  which,  Chough  written  in  u  less  absurd 
mumer  thoa  that  ot  M.  Parisot,  eonCaicB  the  following  aBlounding  piece  ot 
erlticiBm :  '  Parmi  lea  romaDciers  ie  noe  jours,  en  un  mot,  nous  ne  tojodb  qoe 
dani  peinCres  exacts  de  U  vie  rjelle :  Theodore  Hook  pour  U  cIobsb  iieT6e  et  Ik 
eloMe  mojenne ;  Chsjlcs  Dickens  pour  lesclaEssspopuIsires '  I  Dickens  is  onlj 
honoured  with  haXl  «•  column,  in  which  we  have  remarked  &ve  mintakeB. 

*  In  the  case  ol  members  of  the  same  [amil;  BBveral  QamcB  are  trsqueiitlj 
iDolnded  La  what  at  fiisl  sight  looks  like  a  single  article. 
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ace  more  AdeqaaSeZj  tzeasei  in  tbe  secood  half  of  the  work 
ilm  wjr:dd  b^re  been  ike  case  k&d  tbeir  names  appeared  in 
the  eaiifer  ^olmnes,  it  is.  unfomcaiely.  the  second,  third,  and 
foarth-rate  zijen  of  the  BeToImicn.  the  Empire  and  the 
Bestoa.ucn  that  crowd  the  pages  of  the  '  Bicgraphie  Uni- 
^exielle,*  and  have,  especfaUy  in  the  later  Tolumes,  articles 
altogether  disprcportioncd  to  their  importance  and  interest. 
The  Moi^isani  Count  de  Mcnbrenil  did  nothing  in  his  whole 
life  of  the  slightest  interest  to  any  human  being,  except  rob  the 
Queen  of  Westphalia  of  her  jewels,  and  slap  Talleyrand  on 
the  face ;  yet  eight  columns  are  devcted  to  his  worthless  life 
— as  moch  as  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  to  Melanchthon !  The  latter,  is,  indeed,  most 
inadequately  treated.  Forty>six  colmncs  may  not  be  too 
much  for  Eobespierre,  or  thirty-three  for  Talleyrand,  but 
mrely  sixty-eight  is  too  much  for  Fouche,  twenty-six  for 
Marmont,  and  twenty  for  Merlin  (de  Douai),  when  we  find 
that  Wellington  has  only  sixteen  colunms,  Suvaroff  six,  and 
Von  Stein  two  and  a  half.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  French 
names  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the  editors 
have  confused  the  functions  of  biographers  and  historians 
— two  entirely  distinct  things.  The  lives  of  Louis  XVIII., 
Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe  are  histories  of  France 
during  their  respective  reigns.  Nor  has  the  '  Biographic 
Universelle  '  escaped  the  tendency  common  to  all  Biographi- 
cal Dictionaries,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  royal  and 
princely  personages,  and  to  devote  to  them  long  historical 
articles,  with  hardly  a  single  biographical  detail. 

But  with  all  its  shortcomings,  no  literary  student  can  have 
any  other  feeling  towards  the  '  Biographic  Universelle  *  than 
that  of  deep  admiration  and  gratitude.  It  is  impossible  to 
pursue  any  investigation  bearing  upon  literary  history  or 
biography,  especially  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century, 
without  having  the  book  constantly  at  one's  elbow ;  and 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authorities  for  so  few 
of  the  lives  are  specifically  stated,  yet  the  articles  themselves 
generally  point  to  the  sources  for  verifying  their  statements, 
correcting  their  errors,  and  amplifying  their  details. 

Turning  now  to  the  '  Biographie  O^D&rale,'  the  first  point 
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which  mast  strike  every  reader  is  the  utter  want  of  propor- 
tion in  the  book,  and,  In  most  of  the  volumes,  the  want  of 
any  gmdiog  principle  for  the  ineertion  or  exclosion  of  a.  name, 
or  for  the  length  or  importance  of  the  respective  articles. 
We  have  noticed  as  a  fault  in  the  'Biographie  Universelle'  the 
greatly  increased  length  of  the  articles  in  the  later  volumes 
devoted  to  inferior  men;  in  the  'Biographie  G^ndrale'  the 
fault  is  precisely  the  opposite.  Of  its  forty-six  volumes,  up- 
wards of  thirty-six  are  devoted  to  the  letters  A — M,  leaving  less 
than  ten  for  N — Z  ;  and  long  before  the  middle  of  the  book 
is  reached,  the  professions  with  which  it  was  commenced,  as 
to  the  insertion  of  names,  are  wholly  thrown  aside,  and  the 
evident  desire  of  the  editor  aod  proprietura  is  seen  to  be  to 
bring  the  work  to  a  conclusion  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to 
omit  as  many  names  as  can  with  any  decency  be  omitted. 
The  original  intention  was  to  insert,  first,  all  the  names  in 
the  '  Biographie  Universelle ' ;  secondly,  a  large  number  to  be 
foand  neither  in  that  work  nor  in  any  other  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary ;  thirdly,  all  living  persons  worthy  of  note.  The  first 
three  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  letter  A,  and  contaia  more 
than  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  names  of  deceased  persons, 
chieflyX  though  with  some  not  unimportant  exceptions)  obscure 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Orientals,  omitted  from  the 
•Biographie  Universelle,'  besides  notices  of  more  than  one 
hundred  persons  then  living.  But  the  additions  become  fine 
by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,  until  at  length,  before  the 
end  of  the  work,  they  wholly  disappear,  while  the  later 
volumes  do  not  include  nearly  all  the  names  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphie Universelle.'  Of  nine  hundred  and  eighty  names  in 
the  thirty-ninth  volnme  of  the  'Biographie  Universelle,' 
five  hundred  and  thirty-four  are  omitted,  and  of  eleven 
himdred  in  the  forty-fourth  volume  of  the  '  Biographie 
Universelle,'  more  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty  are  omitted 
from  the  '  Biographie  G^n^rale  "  1  In  fact,  in  the  last  few 
Tolnmes  it  is  useless  to  look  for  any  less  important  name, 
and  on  nearly  every  page  there  is  evidence  of  the  strongest 
desire  to  bring  the  book  to  a  close. 

We  have  already  remarked  how  many  articles  are  merely 
abridgments  or  reproductions  of  those  in  the  '  Biographie 
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Universellei'  and  the  mistakes  of  the  original  are  in  many 
cases  left  uncorrected.  The  ridiculous  blunder  in  the  life  of 
Joseph  Albo,   as  to  Soncino,   is  duly  reproduced  in  the 

•  Biographic  Ginirale,'  while  the  error  as  to  the  date  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  *  Hodoeporicon '  is  hardly  corrected  by 
being  altered  from  1431  to  1451.  The  duplication  of  John 
Hales  has  not  been  followed  by  Dr.  Hoefer,  yet  both  in  the 
name  and  in  the  details  respecting  Jean  AUs  we  have  some 
diflBculty  in  recognizing  the  '  ever  memorable ' ;  while  in  the 
article  immediately  preceding,  on  the  Scotchman  Alexander 
Al^Sy  we  have  the  extraordinary  statement  that  he  must  not 
be  confounded  with  his  elder  brother  who  bore  the  same  prce- 
nomen  of  Alexander,  and  who  published  the  *  Expositio  in 
xii.  libros  Aristotelis  Metaphysicaa  '  I  But  Dr.  Hoefer  did 
not  always  confine  himself  to  copying  the  errors  of  the 

•  Biographic  Universelle.'     M.  Briquet  has  pointed  out  in  the 

•  Bulletin  du   Bibliophile '  *   several   errors   in   the  articles 

•  Amalthie '  and  '  Al^andre '  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle/ 
all  of  which  have  been  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  *  Bio- 
graphic G^n^rale,'  every  other  error  which  was  possible  being 
added  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  several  members 
of  the  Amalteo  family,  besides  making  of  Marco  Antonio 
Amalteo  two  distinct  persons,  and  devoting  to  him  two 
articles.     So  that,  as  M.  Briquet  remarks  : — 

Dans  cette  farce  hiograjphique  le  plus  ancien  des  Amalth6e  est 
class^  le  dernier ;  les  fils  deviennent  las  fr^res  de  leur  p6re  et  de 
leurs  oncles ;  le  p6re  devient  le  fr^re  cadet  de  son  fils ;  le  frdre 
devient  le  fils  aln^  de  son  {r6re  cadet.  G*est  le  d^sordre  61ev6  &  sa 
plus  haute  puissance. 

The  general  editing  of  the  book  is  in  fact  disgraceful. 
Of  the  editor.  Dr.  Hoefer,  we  know  nothing,  except  from  the 
laudatory  article  on  himself  which  he  caused  to  be  inserted 
in  the  twenty-fourth  volume,  where  twice  the  space  (nine 
columns)  is  devoted  to  his  life  to  that  which  is  given  to 
Thomas  Hobbes,  more  than  is  given  to  Madame  Eoland, 
and,  to  go  to  his  contemporaries,  four  times  as  much  as  is 
devoted  to  Michelet,  and  eight  times  as  much  as  is  thought 

•  I7r*  sArie  p.  860. 
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sufficient  for  the  Vice-Emperor,  M.  Bouher.  Yet  M.  da 
Bellecombe,  the  author  of  the  article,  informs  U3  in  a,  note 
that  'par  un  sentiment  de  modestie  et  de  convenance,  & 
notre  avis  exag6r6,  le  directeur  le  la  "  Biographie  G^n^rala  " 
ait  cru  devoir  supprimer  une  grande  partie  de  notre  article '  I 
But  though,  according  to  this  article,  he  was  a  man  of 
universal  genius,  who  '  took  all  knowledge  tor  his  province," 
he  certainly  does  not  shine  as  the  editor  of  a  Biographical 
Dictionary.  Innumerable  are  the  names,  even  of  persona  of 
eminence,  mentioned  in  the  book  as  to  which  we  are 
referred  to  non-existing  articles  in  other  volumes. 

Under  the  name  "Liset"  is  the  reference  'voy.  Lizet,' 
but  no  article  '  Lizet '  is  to  be  found,  nor  does  a  hfe  of  this 
celebrated  first  President  appear  in  the  book.  In  the  articla 
■  Du   Pont,  sieut  de  Drusac,'  we  are  refened  to  the  article 

•  La  Bone '  for  a  notice  of  '  Arnaut  de  La  Borie,'  but  no 
such  article  is  to  be  found,  the  notice  of  La  Borie  being 
given  under  'Arnaut,'  For  Duplessis-BeUifere  we  are  sent 
to  '  Boug^,'  but  neither  under  that  nor  any  other  name  does 
the  life  of  Jacques  de  Bouge,  Marquis  Duplessis-Belli^re, 
appear,  nor  any  other  member  of  that  distinguished  family  ; 
the  only  Rougfi  mentioned  in  the  book  being  a  contem- 
porary professor  of  philology  in  the  College  de  France.  In 
the  article  '  Saint^Florentin  '  we  are  referred  to  the  article 

•  Vrilli^re '   for   Saint- Florentin's   father  Louis,   but   under 

•  VriUiAre "  we  simply  find  '  voy.  Saint-Florentin  et  la 
Vrilhire,"  but  no  article  '  La  VriUifere '  is  to  be  found. 
Under  '  Bamboche  '  is  the  reference  '  voy,  Laar.'  but  on 
referring  to  '  Laar  dit  Bamboche  *  we  find  only  '  voy.  Laer," 
and  no  article  '  Laer'  is  to  be  found,  nor  does  any  notice  of 
this  celebrated  Dutch  painter  appear  in  the  book.  Polydore 
Virgil  ia  omitted,  though  under  '  Virgiie '  we  read  'voy. 
Polydore.'  These  are  merely  specimens  out  of  a  much 
larger  number  which  we  have  ourselves  accidentally  lighted 
upon,  and  we  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  volume 
which  does  not  contain  many  references  to  non-existing 
articles. 

One  of  the  principal  points  upon  which  the  proprietors 
of  the  '  Biographie  Genirale  '  took  credit  to  themselves  for  its 
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superiority  over  the  '  Biographie  Uniyerselle,'  was,  that  to 
every  life  a  list  of  the  authorities  would  be  appended; 
certainly  a  most  useful   feature,  the    absence    of    which 
deprives  many  of  the  articles  of  the  '  Biographie  Universelle  ' 
of  much  of  their  value.    We  have  ourselves  repeatedly 
found  the  greatest  advantage  from  these  lists  of  authorities 
in  MM.  Didot's  book,  in  many  instances  when  sources  of 
information  have  been  indicated  which  we  might  otherwise 
have  been  unable  to  discover  without  much  labour  and 
research.    But  unfortunately  truth  obliges  us  to  add,  that 
in  many  cases  authorities  are   cited    which    contain    no 
reference  whatever  to  the  persons  in  question.     In  a  large 
number  of  lives,  particularly  those  simply  borrowed  from 
the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  the  plan  seems  to  have  been 
to  refer  to  (Ettinger's  *  Bibliographic  Biographique,'  and  to 
copy  his  list  of  authorities,  adding  the  names  of  any  other 
books  the  subjects  of  which  make  it  seem  probable  that 
they  may  contain  references  to  the  person  in  question. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  invention  of  Gilbert  Cagnati, 
by  M.   Dupetit-Thouars,  in  the  'Biographic  Universelle.* 
Dr.   Hoefer  has  simply  pitchforked   M.  Dupetit-Thouars* 
article  textually  into   the   *  Biographie    Ginerale,'   adding 
however  (as  was  his  wont,  in  order  to  suggest  independent 
research)  imaginary  authorities  to  the  imaginary  biography. 
The  authorities  cited  in  the  *  Biographie  Gen^rale '  for  the 
notice  of  Gilbert  Cagnati  are  not  the  *  Biographie  Univer- 
selle,'  but   *  Biographie    Medicale,'    and   *  Eloy,   Diet,    de 
Medicine,'  neither  of  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  contains 
any  mention  of  Gilbert  Cagnati,  or  indeed  of  Gilbert  Cousin 
or  Cognatus.     For  the  life  of  Nicolas  Berauld  as  a  native  of 
Orleans,  '  Les  Hommes  Illustres   de  TOrl^anais '  is  cited, 
but  no  biography  or  notice  of  him  is  there  to  be  found, 
though  his  name  once  occurs.      For  the  great  architectural 
Bishop  of  Limoges,  Jean  de  Langeac,  *  La  Croix  du  Maine  * 
is  given  as  an  authority,  but  the  *  Bibliothfeque  Fran9oise  * 
will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  him.     For  the 
life  of  Gui  Breslay,  *  Taisand,  Vies  des  plus  c^lebres  juriscon- 
sultes,'  is  cited,  but  there  is  neither  a  life  nor  any  mention 
of  him  in  that  useful  but  inaccurate  work.     It  is  assumed 
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■that  the  life  of  every  phyaician  is  in  Eloy,  or  the  '  Biographie 
Jl^dicale,'  and  of  every  jurist  in  Taisand. 

The  lives  of  Enghshmen  are  not  in  general  an  improve- 
ment on  those  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle.'  Though 
upwards  ot  a  column  is  given  to  Biahop  Bonner,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  persecutions  with  which  his 
aame  is  connected,  or,  indeed,  to  any  event  whatever  ot  his 
life  daring  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  But  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  any  desire  to  screen  Bonner  from 
censure,  but  simply  from  the  carelessness  with  which  most 
of  the  lives  of  the  less  important  persons  are  written. 

But  we  now  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  shortcomings 
to  the  merits,  and  they  are  many,  of  the  '  Biographie 
Ginerale.*  And  first  let  us  say  that  the  book  seems  to  ua 
to  be  perfectly  fair,  and  generally  free  from  any  party  spirit 
or  party  bias.  Again,  though  most  of  the  articles  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,"  the  excep- 
tions are  numerous  and  important.  Many  of  the  longer 
articles,  writ'i.enand  signed  by  men  of  literary  eminence,  are 
in  every  way  admirable.  The  articles  on  the  Aides,  the 
Estiennes,  Dolet,  Josse  Bade,  and  other  printers,  by  M. 
Ambroise  Firmin-Didot,  and  one  or  two  by  Guatave  Brunet, 
are  far  superior  to  those  on  the  same  persons  contained  in 
the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  To  the  general  crowding  of 
the  last  few  volumes,  the  article  on  Voltaire,  by  M.  Eugene 
Asee,  is  a  noteworthy  exception.  It  extends  over  eighty- 
five  columns,  and  is  the  best  life  of  Voltaire  of  that  length 
which  we  have  met  with.  A  certain  number  of  other 
literary  biographies,  not  perhaps  equal  in  merit  to  these,  but 
of  a  very  high  character,  and  also  occasionally  elaborate 
literary  analyses,  will  be  found  throughout  the  work,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  on  what  principle  they  have  been 
selected  nor  where  they  will  be  found,'  Nothing  but  praise 
can  be  given  to  those  (principally  of  men  of  science)  written 
by  Dr.  Hoefer  himself.  Again,  several  of  the  series  of  Uvea 
of  members   of   the   same  family,   particularly  of  royal  or 

'  To  the  livev  of  Ani^nstiaa  and  Jerome  »re  appended  long  and  eUbcmla 
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quasi-royal  houses,  are  of  a  high  degree  of  mait  The 
articles  on  the  princes  of  Conde  and  of  Conti,  the  families 
of  Sforza  and  Yisconti,  are  instances  which  may  be  cited. 

Bat  it  woold  be  improper,  in  a  review  of  the  '  Biographie 
G£n&ale/  to  pass  over  without  notice  the  most  remarkable 
series  of  articles  in  the  book — those  npon  Napoleon,  bis 
dynasty,  and  the  members  of  his  family.     They  occupy  five 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  columns  ^   of  the  tbirty-seyenth 
Tolume,  which  appeared  in  1863,  at  the  time  when  the 
Second  Empire  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory.    Apart  from 
the  internal  evidence  derived  from  the  articles  themselves, 
it  is  clear  from  the  printing  and  the  pagination  that  the 
entire  series,  as  originally  printed,  has  been  suppressed,  and 
that  the  present  articles  are  double  the  original  length. 
They  are  idl  written  firom  the  imperial  point  of  view,  and 
the  source  of  their  inspiration  is  not  far  to  seek.     The 
glories,  the  talents,  and  the  virtues  of  the  imperial  family 
are  set  forth  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  and  without  even 
that  amount  of  shade  which  a  judicious  portrait  painter  will 
always  know  when  to  insert.    All  the  men  are  brave,  and 
all  the  women  (with  one  exception)  are  virtuous.     The  life 
of  Prince  Napolten  Jer6me  is  especially  entertaining.     Two 
columns  are  devoted  to  his  military  abilities,  and  the  bravery 
which  he  showed   in  the  Crimean   War  and  the   Italian 
campaign  ;    and   the  like  space  is  given  to   his  oratorical 
distinctions.      Nor  is  there    a  single    word,   in   the  nine 
colimms  occupied  by  his  life,  which  affords  the  slightest  hint 
of  any  of  those  traits  in  his  character  which,  ten  years  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  have  occasioned  his  being  left 
without  a  single  friend  or  admirer  among  the  party  of  which 
he  is  the  nominal    head.      The    single  exception   to   the 
universal  psean  of  praise  is  found  in  the  life  of  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise ;    but  though   her  heartless  conduct   to  her 
huKband  and   son  are  duly   censured,   and   her  disgraceful 
liaison  and   subsequent  marriage  with    her  chamberlain, 
Count  Neipperg,  are  duly  chronicled,  for  some  reason  her 
third  marriage  is  not  even  hinted  at,  and  the  reader  is  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  wife  of  the  greatest  captain 

'  Equal  to  580  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
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and  sovereign  ot  the  age  died  Madame  de  Bombellea  !  Bat 
the  articles  contain  an  immeaBe  fand  of  infonnation  re- 
specting the  Bonaparte  family.  With  the  exception  of  this 
series  of  articles,  for  which  clearly  the  editor  must  not  be 
considered  as  responsible,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  particn- 
hkr  class  of  men  are  treated  at  too  great  length  or  receive 
tindue  notice.  The  long  articles  are  all  of  persons  who  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  of  exceptional  merit,  or  to  deserve 
exceptionally  lengthy  treatment.  If  we  are  to  have  articles 
of  a  disproportionate  length,  we  at  least  prefer  them  to  be 
of  Angnstinc  or  Voltaire,  rather  than  of  Joseph  Fouch^  or 
Dr.  Francia. 

Of  the  larger  number  of  the  less  important  literary  men 
there  is  very  httle  more  than  their  names,  the  dates  of  their 
birth  and  death,  and  the  titles  of  their  principal  works, 
without  any  of  that  information  respecting  the  contents  or 
subjects  of  their  vmtings,  wiiich  adds  so  much  value  to  the 
articles  in  the  '  Biographie  Univeraelle.'  Nor  are  these  hsts 
so  foil,  or  compiled  with  so  mach  accuracy,  as  those  in  the 
'Biographic  UniverBclle.'  In  one  point,  however,  and  that 
of  no  small  importance,  the  bibliographical  information  of 
the  '  Biographie  G^nerale '  is  superior  to  that  of  its  rival. 
The  titles  of  books  written  in  Latin,  or  in  any  modem 
European  language,  are  invariably  given  in  the  original 
language.  In  the  '  Biographie  Universelle '  there  is  no  fixed 
role  on  this  subject.  In  general,  the  titles  of  books  vmtten 
hi  English,  Italian,  or  German,  are  translated  into  French, 
while  those  written  in  Latin  are  given  in  that  language ; 
bat  as  this  rule  is  not  universally  followed,  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  guess  whether  the  title  of  the  book  is  accurately 
given  by  the  'Biographie  Universelle,'  or  in  what  language 
the  book  was  in  tact  written.  Another  excellent  feature  in 
the  '  Biographie  GinSrale,'  which  may  appear  trifling,  bat 
which  is  really  important,  and  of  great  convenience  to  the 
reader,  is  that  each  article  begins  with  the  date,  and  in  most 
cases  the  place,  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  person  in 
qnestiOD.  This  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  a  biographical 
dictionary.  In  many  of  the  longer  articles  of  the  '  Bio- 
graphie Uuivereelle'  we  have  to  spend  some  time  before  we 
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can  discoTer  the  d;ftte  of  ihe  death  of  the  subject  of  the 
article. 

We  haTe  thus  notiv>?d  at  some  length  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of.  and  the  differences  between,  the  two  great  bio- 
graphical collections^  Giving  the  preference  in  general  to 
the  'Biographie  UniTerselle/  we  have  seen  that  there  are 
points,  and  those  of  no  small  importance,  in  which  the 

•  Biographie  Oenerale  *  is  superior.  In  the  letters  A-M 
we    are  more    likely  to  dnd    any  obscure  name  in    the 

*  Biographie  Generale/  under  N-Z  in  the  'Biographie 
Universelle/  In  fact«  the  two  books  are  complements  of 
each  other :  each  is  necessary  for  the  student.  But,  alas  I 
bow  many  hundreds  of  names  there  are,  which  ought  to  be 
included  in  a  biographical  dictionary,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  neither !  In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  lives  the 
greater  conciseness  of  the  'Biographie  G^n^rale'  is  an 
improvement.  But«  perhaps,  this  is  hardly  ever  so  in  the 
case  of  literary  men.  where  we  generally  seek  in  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary  more  details  than  we  want  in  the  case 
of  great  historical  or  political  characters. 

We  end  as  we  began,  by  saying  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  an  English  universal  dictionary  of  biography  on 
anything  like  the  scale  of  either  of  the  two  French  diction- 
aries, still  less  of  one  upon  a  scale  which  we  should  now 
consider  satisfactorv,  nor  do  we  think  that  such  a  work  is, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  desired.  Special  biographical  collections 
such  as  those  edited  bv  Dr.  W.  Smith,  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  are  better  for  the  scholar  and  student,  while 
for  the  ordinary  reader  compilations  hke  that  of  Bose  are 
perhaps  sufficient.  We  look  forward  with  the  greatest 
possible  interest,  and  with  some  anxiety,  to  the  new  *  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,'  about  to  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Leshe  Stephen,  which  we  hope  may  prove  a  worthy  com- 
panion of  the  two  dictionaries  of  National  Biography  now  in 
course  of  publication,  the  •  Biographie  Nationale  de  Belgique  * 
and  the  *  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic.' 

The  first  question  which  the  editor  wiU  have  to  decide,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  what  names  are 
to  be  included ;  and  we  cannot  but  express  regret  that,  to 
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jtidge  from  the  tentative  list  of  names  proposed  to  be  inserted 
under  the  letter  '  A,"  it  is  not  intended  to  incliido  nearly  so 
many  names  aa  were  contemplated  in  the  '  Biographia, 
Cdtannica "  formerly  announced  by  Mr.  Murray  under  Dr. 
Smith's  editorship. 

'  I  exclude  namea,'  Mr.  Stephen  has  written  in  the  ■  Alhenfeum,' 

•  which  are  only  names,  because  otherwise  I  should  have  to  publish 

(&moagst  other  things)  all  the  parish    registers.     A  biographioai 

dictioDivrj'  should  surely  consist  of  biographies,  however  brief ;  and 

this  circumstance  seems  to  me  to  define  the  point  at  which  the 

.  province  of  such  a  dictionary  divides  from  mere  catalogues  of  books 

L  And  lists  of  names.  ...  I  hope  to  have  as  many  thousands  of 

I  obscure  names  as  possible,  so  long  as  they  are  not  merely  names.     If 

k  nothing  is   known   of  John  Smith  except  the   bare  fact  that  he 

I  published  a  pamplilet,  he  belongs,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  biblJo- 

,  Rrapher,  and  not  to  the  biographer.     As  soon  as  anything  more  is 

known  of  bim  he  has  some  claim  to  a  place  in  a  biographical 

dictionary.' 

Now  while  we  are  glad  to  have  the  promise  of  as  many 

I  thoosand  obscure  names  as  possible — for  these,  in  our  judg- 

I  ment,  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  biographical  dictionary 

—we  think  Mr.  Stephen  cannot  have  fully  considered  the 

I  eCtect  of  the  rule  here  laid  down.     It  would  exclude  the  John 

I  Smiths  of  the  sixteenth  century,  about  whom  the  student 

I  Wants   to   know   something,  and    would   include  the  John 

I  Smiths   of   the   nineteenth    century,   about   whom  no   one 

I  wants    to    know    anything.      limumerable   are   the   John 

Smiths  of  the  nineteenth  century  about  whom  there  is  much 

more  known  than  the  fact  that  they  pubhshed  pamphlets, 

yet  whom,  to  judge  from  his  tentative  hst,  Mr.  Stephen  does 

not  intend  (and,  in  our  judgment,  rightly}  to  include  in  the 

new  Dictionary.     Of  nearly  every  one  of  the  many  thousand 

deceased  persons  of  this  century,  and  of  most  of  those  of  the 

last,  who  have  written  nothing  but  insignificant  pamphlets, 

much  may  be  known  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 

inquire ;  yet   in   the    tentative   list    many   writers,    not   of 

insignificant  pamphlets  bnt  of  substantial  hooka,  are  omitted, 

of  whom  copious  biographical  details  exist.     Indeed,  when 

we  examine  this  list,  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  discover 
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any  principle  upon  which  some  names  which  are  little  more 
than  names  have  been  inserted,  and  many  others  which  are 
much  more  than  names  omitted.    In  the  printed  specimen 
of  the  Dictionary  is  a  notice  of  John  Angus,  a  Dissenting 
minister  (whose  name  did  not  appear  in  the  tentative  hst), 
whose  sole  claim  to  distinction  appears  to  be  the  publication 
of  several  foner^  sermons.      If  any  persons  who  in  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  centuries  have  printed  funeral  ser- 
mons or  pamphlets  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  Ti^nies^  we 
should  have  thought  that  this  worthy  minister  was  one,  and 
we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  principle  he 
is  inserted,  unless  several  hundred  others  of  whom  just  as 
much  is  known,  and  who  have  published  sermons  just  as 
interesting  and  important,  are  also  added.     We  are  far  from 
complaining  of  the  insertion  of  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Alchin,  the 
late  librarian  of  the  Guildhall,  and  the  compiler  of  several 
indices  and  calendars  of  wills,  but  we  fail  to  see  on  what 
principle  he  is  included,  and  innumerable  other  writers  of 
more  or  less  useful  and  successful  books  which  have  appeared 
during  the  past  century  are  omitted. 

Whether  every  writer  of  a  meritorious  book  ought  to  be 
noticed  is  a  question  which  we  have  not  space  to  discuss, 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  point  requires  more  considera- 
tion than  Mr.  Stephen  has  given  to  it,  and  that  the  rule  as 
laid  down  by  him  in  the  *  Athenaeum  '  must  be  withdrawn, 
or  materially  modified.  Up  to  a  certain  (or  uncertain)  period 
every  one  who  has  written  the  most  insignificant  pamphlet 
deserves  some  notice  if  the  Dictionary  is  to  be  of  real  use  to 
the  literacy  or  historical  student.  If  nothing  more  can  be 
discovered  of  a  John  Smith  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  than  the  fact  that  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  his 
name  and  the  title  of  his  pamphlet,  and  the  fact  that 
nothing  more  can  be  discovered,  ought  to  be  recorded.  But 
there  may  be  many  writers  of  substantial  volumes  in  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  centuries  who  do  not  deserve  this 
— or  rather  who,  as  Mr.  Stephen  suggests,  must  be  relegated 
to  books  like  Lowndes,  Watt,  or  Allibone.  To  include  them, 
however  briefly,  would  be  to  extend  the  book  beyond  practi- 
cable limits.     The  date  before  which  every  writer  is  entitled 
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to  a  notice  is  not  easy  to  fix  ;  we  should  ourselves  place  it 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Revolu- 
tion synchronizes  with  the  commencement  of  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  publication  of  pamphlets  and  other  ephemeral 
literature.  From  this  time  and  for  a  century  onwards 
Mr.  Stephen's  rule  not  to  insert  names  that  are  only  names, 
may  be  fairly  applied.  But  from  somewhere  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  different  rule  than 
that  of  nothing  more  being  known  about  an  author  than  the 
fact  of  publishing  a  book  must  be  adopted,  unless  the  length 
of  the  Dictionary  is  to  be  enormously  extended.  For  this 
period  no  rale  can  be  laid  down.  The  editor  himself  must 
wade  through  the  titles  of  innumerable  worthless  books  and 
tracts,  and  weigh  the  claims  of  their  authors  to  a  niche  in 
his  Dictionary. 

The  question  as  to  the  length  of  the  respective  articles, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  due  proportion,  is  one  of  no  less 
difficnlty.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down,  hut  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  great  French  collections  in  this  respect  will 
at  least  afford  suggestions  of  what  is  to  be  avoided.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  length  of  the 
article  ought  not  in  every  case  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
importance  or  interest  of  the  person  treated  of.  It  is  not 
the  most  important  persons  to  whom  the  longest  and  most 
elaborate  articles  should  be  devoted.  For  an  account  of  our 
great  writers  and  chief  historical  characters  we  naturally  go 
to  special  biographies  or  literary  and  civil  histories.  Few 
readers  turn  to  an  article  on  Shnkepeare  or  Milton  in  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary  tor  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
being  reminded  of  names  and  dates.  Marvell  and  Prymie 
demand  fuller  and  more  elaborate  treatment ;  while  the 
articles  on  Dr.  Dee  and  Hugh  Speke  should  be  still  more 
nearly  exhaustive. 

A  word  of  caution  may  he  added  as  to  modem  and  con- 
temporary lives,  which  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  to  treat  at  too  great  length,  so  difficult 
it  is  to  have  a  due  regard  to  historical  perspective  in  painting 
those  who  are  close  to  us — especially  those  to  whom  acci- 
dental circumstances   have  given  a  tcmpoiary  and   wholly 
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faciitioiis  notoriety.  AboYe  all  things  the  editor  must 
impress  npon  his  contributors,  in  reference  to  the  lives  of 
royal,  political,  or  military  persons,  that  they  are  to  write 
biography,  and  not  history.  What  is  wanted  are  common- 
place biographical  details  illustrating  personal  character, 
concisely  stated,  duly  marshalled  in  order,  and  accompanied 
by  dates  and  authorities.  The  presentment  of  the  person, 
and  not  military  or  poUtical  disquisition,  is  what  we  seek 
in  the  case  of  a  general  or  statesman.  We  do  not  go  to  a 
biographical  dictionary  for  a  narratiye  of  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough  or  Wellington,  or  for  the  political  history  of 
the  reign  of  Greorge  HL,  but  to  have  the  men  and  their  lives 
and  characters  brought  before  us.  So  much  history  as  is 
necessary  for  a  connected  view  of  their  lives,  in  the  briefest 
possible  form,  must  indeed  be  stated.  The  reign  of 
George  m.  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  annals,  but 
the  King's  biography  is  comparatively  uninteresting  and 
unimportant,  and  requires  no  extended  treatment.  Political 
affairs  must  indeed  be  touched  upon  so  far  as  they  were 
affected  by  or  had  an  influence  upon  his  personal  character, 
and  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  a  connected  narrative  of  his 
life,  but  the  political  history  of  his  reign  would  be  quite  out 
of  place. 

In  the  lives  of  literary  men,  while  the  account  of  their 
writings  and  the  bibliographical  information  must  be  full 
and  accurate,  anything  like  elaborate  and  detailed  criticism 
must  be  avoided,  nor  should  any  place  be  found  for  critical 
theories  and  general  views  such  as  are  now  so  much  in 
fashion. 

Turning  to  the  specimen  which  has  been  printed  of  the 
Dictionary,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  to  the  life  of 
Addison  by  the  editor,  which  occupies  nine  out  of  the  four- 
teen pages.  It  is  a  model  of  what  an  article  on  a  writer  like 
Addison  ought  to  be ;  it  is  full  of  details,  yet  clear  and 
concise.  The  criticisms,  though  brief,  are  sufficient  and 
satisfactory,  and  to  nearly  every  statement  is  appended  its 
authority,  and  a  reference  to  the  page  whence  it  is  taken. 
If  Mr.  Stephen  will  induce  his  contributors  to  follow  strictly 
this  model,  we  shall  have  no  fear  for  the  result  so  far  as  the 
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lives  of  the  more  important  characters  are  concerned.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  bibliography,  and  the  statement  ol 
the  aathorities  at  the  end  of  the  article,  we  are  unable  to 
give  the  same  measure  of  praise.  Six  colli^cted  editions  of 
the  works  of  Addison  are  enumerated  without  a  word  to 
suggest  which  is  the  be&t,  the  most  critical,  or  the  most 
nearly  complete.  One  of  the  principal  editions  is  omitted, 
and,  strangest  of  all,  Bohn's  is  simply  d(!Bcribed  as  a  reprint 
of  Bishop  Hurd's  edition,  without  any  reference  to  the  fact 
that  it  contains  a  great  number  of  elucidatory  notes,  many 
letters  never  before  printed,  and  upwards  of  one-fifth  more 
matter  than  is  in  Hurd'a  edition.  In  fact,  whatever  short- 
comings there  may  be  in  the  editing,  it  is  the  most  nearly 
complete,  the  most  nseful,  and  the  most  accurate  of  all 
Knglish  editions  of  the  works  of  Addison.'  Moreover,  in  the 
list  of  authorities,  the  letters  in  Bohn's  edition,  and  tbe  life 
of  Addison  in  '  the  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical," 
oijght  to  have  found  a  place.  '  It  is  of  primary  importance,' 
as  Mr.  Stephen  has  himself  remarked  in  the  '  Athenoemn,' 
'  to  give  in  all  cases,  and  upon  a  uniform  plan,  a  clear 
reference  to  the  primary  authorities,  and  in  the  case  of 
literary  biographies  it  is  important  to  give  a  bibliographical 
notice.' 

But  a  bibliographical  notice  is  worse  than  useless,  unless 
it  is  the  result  of  the  writer's  personal  examination  of  the 
books  referred  to,  or  states  where  the  information  it  pnrports 
to  give  is  derived.  Judging,  however,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, we  should  Bay  that  the  writers  of  several  of  the 
articles  in  the  specimen  have  not  personally  examined  nearly 
all  the  books  to  which  they  refer,  while  in  more  than  one 
article  important  primary  authorities  are  omitted,  and 
modem  compilations  alone  cited. 

If  we  have  noticed  what  seems  to  us  faulty,  either  in 
Mr.  Stephen's  design  or,  so  far  as  the  specimen  goes,  in  its 
execution,  it  is  with  the  view,  before  it  is  too  late,  of 
indicating  some  points  which  may  deserve  reconsideration 
by  the  editor,  and  of  making  suggestions  which  we  believe, 

.n  edilion  edited  by 
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if  adopted,  would  tend  to  enhance  the  value  and  promote 
the  success  of  the  book.  We  cannot  doubt  either  the  ability 
or  the  special  qualifications  of  Mr.  Stephen  ;  and  while  we 
are  sure  that  in  each  department  of  English  literature  and 
English  history  he  will  receive  the  assistance  of  those  who 
are  most  competent  to  afford  it,  it  will  principally  depend 
upon  the  editor  himself  whether  a  national  biography  is  pro- 
duced to  which  Enghshmen  may  point  with  pride  as  a 
monument  no  less  worthy  of  the  men  whom  it  commemo- 
rates than  of  those  by  whom  it  was  written ;  or  whether  a 
mere  commonplace  book  is  produced,  a  little  better  than 
Chalmers  and  Bose,  and  a  little,  or  even  more  than  a  little, 
worse  than  the  *  Biographie  Universelle.* 

We  rejoice  to  read  Mr.  Stephen's  statement  that  the 
editor  must  be  autocratic.  We  sincerely  hope  that,  though 
no  doubt  a  considerate  autocrat,  he  will  not  permit  himself 
to  be  turned  into  a  constitutional  monarch,  who  only  reigns 
and  does  not  govern.  If  there  is  to  be  a  uniform  sense  of 
proportion  and  evenness  of  treatment,  it  can  only  be  by  the 
exercise,  and  sometimes  the  severe  exercise,  of  the  editorial 
sceptre ;  nor,  however  eminent  may  be  the  contributor,  must 
he  be  allowed  to  disregard  the  editorial  rules.  The  history 
of  literature,  as  Hallam  has  remarked,  like  that  of  empires, 
is  full  of  revolutions,  and  our  public  libraries  are  cemeteries 
of  departed  reputations.  The  articles  of  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary are  the  tombstones  which  mark  the  site  of  each 
grave,  which  record  at  least  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  its  occupant.  Yet,  beyond  this,  they  are  little  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  monumental  inscriptions  generally.  It  is 
not  the  most  worthy  that  receives  the  most  splendid  monu- 
ment, the  most  elaborate  inscription,  or  the  most  emphatic 
praise.  We  hope  to  see  a  dictionary  of  national  biography 
which  shall  apportion  to  each  his  due  meed  of  praise  or 
blame,  shall  assign  to  each  his  proper  position,  and  while  it 
does  not  neglect  those  illustrious  men  who  constitute  the 
true  glory  of  their  country,  and  of  whom  the  whole  world  is 
the  sepulchre,  yet  devotes  its  greatest  space  and  its  most 
anxious  care  to  those  less  known,  and  it  may  be  insignifi- 
cant, persons  of  whom  the  world  knows  little  and  cares  less, 
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but  whose  lives,  whose  actions,  and  whose  writings  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  greatness  of  their 
country,  and  must  ever  be  of  profoundest  interest  to  the 
literary  or  historical  inquirer. 

[Since  Mr.  Christie  wrote  this  essay  its  point  of  view  and 
relevancy  have  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  appearance  of  the 
following  Dictionaries  of  Biography :  *  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography/  63  vols,  and  3  vols,  of  continuation  (London,  1885- 
1901).  '  Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographie/  45  vols.  (Leipzig,  1875- 
1901).  Wnrzbach,  '  Biographisches  Lexikon  d.  Eaiserth.  Oster- 
reich.'  60  vols.  (Staatsdruckerei,  Wien,  1857-92).  Appleton's 
'Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography/  6  vols.  (Appleton,  New  York, 
1887-9).  *  Biographie  Nationale  de  Belgique,  A — Mo,  vols,  i.-xii. 
(Brussels,  1866-97).  'Biographisch  Woordenboek  derNederlanden,' 
A — Z,  21  vols.  (Haarlem,  1852-78) ;  a  new  edition  of  '  Biografiskt 
Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  svenska  man,'  under  the  title '  Svenskt 
biografiskt  Lexikon '  vols,  i.-ix.  (Orebro  and  Stockholm,  1857-83). 
As  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  list,  all  these  dictionaries  are 
national,  being  confined  each  to  the  biography  of  one  nation  only. 
None  of  them  are  of  the  nature  of  general  or  universal  diction- 
aries on  the  lines  of  the  two  works  passed  in  review  in  the  above 
essay.  Similarly  such  works  as  L.  B.  Phillips's  'Dictionary  of 
Biographical  Reference '  (London,  1889),  and  Lippincott's  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Biography  and  Mythology '  (New  York,  3rd  edition, 
1901)  are  of  too  compendious  a  nature  to  supply  the  need  for  a 
new  General  Dictionary  of  Biography  on  which  Mr.  Christie 
insisted. — Ed.] 
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Ko  sooner  had  the  reTiTal  of  learning  commenced,  and  with 
it  the  enthusiasm  for  classical  literacnre,  than  writings  pur- 
porting to  be  amongst  the  earliest  prodactions  of  Greece 
and  Bome  were  put  forth,  and  for  a  time  believed  to  be 
gennine,  which  the  more  critical  spirit  of  later  generations 
has  decided  to  be  sporions.  There  were  few  more  popular 
works  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris.  They  were  among  the  first  Greek 
books  printed;  two  editions  of  the  original,  more  than 
twenty-three  of  the  Latin  translation  of  Aretin,  seven  of  the 
Italian  translation  of  Bartolommeo  Fonzio,  and  one  of  that 
of  Andrea  Ferabos,  were  given  to  the  world  before  1500. 
The  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  like  those  of  Themistocles,  of  Plato, 
and  of  Brutus,  have  long  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
spurious  books ;  and  if  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  the  rank  of  a  classic,  they  are  admitted  only 
on  the  footing  of  being  productions  of  a  much  later  age  than 
tliat  of  the  Teian  bard. 

But  the  authors  of  all  these  writings,  and  the  dates  of 
their  composition,  are  absolutely  unknown  to  us.  They  all 
Bccrn  to  have  been  first  printed  by  editors  who  sincerely 
believed  that  they  were  giving  to  the  world  genuine  remains 
of  antiquity,  the  work  of  the  writers  whose  names  they  bear. 
But  while  the  authors  of  the  comparatively  few  spurious 
Greek   works    have  generally  remained   unknown — except. 
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indeed,  those  which  onr  contemporary  Simonides  produced 
— forgeries  of  Latiu  writinga,  some  serioiiB  and  intended  to 
deceive  permanently,  others  by  way  of  jest  only,  have  been 
mnch  more  numerong,  and  their  authors  have  been  in  moat 
cases  unmasked.  Many  of  them  were  the  productions  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  eagerness  for  discovering  the 
lost  remains  of  antiquity  was  at  its  height.  The  most  im- 
portant, as  well  as  the  moat  remarkable,  were  the  remains  of 
Berosus,  Manetho,  Megastheaes,  Fabius  Pictor,  Cato,  and 
others,  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  '  Conunentaria 
super  opera  diveraorum  anctorum  de  Antiquitatibus  loqaen- 
tium  oonfecta  ' '  by  Annius  of  Viterbo  in  1498,  A  man  un- 
dnubtedly  of  great  learning — a  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and 
Greek  scholar,  the  acknowledged  author  of  books  of  reputa- 
tion, according  to  all  accounts  a  man  of  great  piety,  a  popular 
preacher,  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures — it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  that  Annius  of  Viterbo  devoted,  as  the  author  of  the 
'  Commentaria  '  must  have  done,  many  years  of  labour  to  the 
production  of  elaborate,  ingenious,  and  learned  forgeries  ;  yei 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  believe  that  one  man  should  have 
collected  from  different  quarters  so  many  apnriona  vmtings, 
of  which  no  copies  have  ever  been  heard,  except  those  which 
he  professed  to  have  used,  and  of  which  no  trace  was  found 
after  his  death.  But,  ingenious  as  was  the  fraud,  appealing 
as  it  did  to  the  patriotic  s^iirit  of  so  many  Italian  towns 
whose  foundation  in  times  of  remotest  antiquity  was  narrated 
at  length,  it  was  not  long  before  the  authority  of  the  book 
was  called  in  question ;  and  in  less  than  a  decade  after  ita 
appearance,  Sabellicua,  Crinitus,  and  Raphael  Maffei  of 
Volterra  expressed  doubts  of  its  genuineness,  though  they  did 
not  suggest,  and  perhaps  did  not  suppose,  that  it  was  a 
forgery  of  the  pious  and  learned  editor.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  good  faith  of  Annius  was  suspected,  and 
for  more  than  two  centmnea  and  a  half  the  question  whether 
the  book  was  an  imposture,  and  if  so  whether  Annius  was  the 
author  or  the  dupe,  continued  to  be  discussed.  As  late  as  1759 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  and  the  honafdes  of  its  editor  were 


'  Tb«  laMr  eililions  genfrnlly  bor«  the  title,  under  whioh  tbs  book  i 
id,  o(  Antuiuitalum  Vanarum  volu-mtna  zuii. 
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vindicated  by  a  German  scholar,  P.  A.  Florchen ;  *  and  twenty 
years  afterwards,  the  Abate  Giovanni  Battista  Faure  again 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  same  cause.^  That  the  book  is 
spurious  no  one  now  doubts.  That  it  must  have  been  com- 
posed not  very  long  before  its  publication  is  all  but  demon- 
strable, but  whether  the  master  of  the  Papal  household  was 
the  impostor  may  possibly  admit  of  question  ;  and  there  may 
still  be  those  who,  with  Tiraboschi  and  Apostolo  Zeno,  give 
credit  to  the  Dominican  Lequien,  who  asserts  that  he  found  in 
the  library  of  Colbert  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
cited  Berosus,  Megasthenes,  and  others.  At  all  events,  the 
Dominicans  still  maintain  the  bona  fides  of  their  brother.' 

If  the  collection  edited  (or  composed)  by  Annius  of  Viterbo 
is  the  most  important  of  the  serious  forgeries  of  the  Benais- 
sance,  the  '  Testamentum  Cuspidii '  and  the  '  Contractus 
Yenditionis '  are  the  most  interesting  of  those  which  were 
perhaps  intended  as  pastiches  rather  than  written  with  a 
serious  intention  to  deceive.  Joannes  Pontanus  was  the 
author  of  the  pretended  'Contractus,'  while  the  'Testa- 
mentum *  was  the  work  of  Pomponius  Laetus.  Apart  from 
their  ingenuity,  their  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
deceived  Eabelais,  who  edited  them  in  1532.*  In  the  dedica- 
tion to  Amaury  Bouchard,  Maltre  des  Eequestes,  Eabelais 
says  he  has  printed  2000  copies  of  the  book  ;  but  before  it  was 
published,  he  discovered,  to  his  intense  mortification,  that  he 
had  been  duped,  and  thereupon  he  caused  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  impression  to  be  destroyed.  The  book  is  now  so  rare,  that 
no  editor  of  Eabelais  has  been  able  to  see  a  copy  or  to  give 
the  dedication  in  its  entirety.* 

'  Apologia  vindiciaria  pro  Beroso  Anniatw  ut  vocant^  &c,  Auth.  P.  Angclo 
Florchen,  Ordin.  S.  Benedicti.    Hildesii,  m.d.cclix. 

'  Fayre*B  defence  is  contained  in  his  Memorie  apologetiche  in  risposta  alU 
opposigiom  oontro  il  decreto  del  Re  de*  Longobardi  Desiderio,  &c.    Viterbo,  1779. 

*  The  inquisitor-general  Leander  Alberti  says  that  he  saw  the  MS.  of 
Berosus  in  the  hands  of  Annio  1 

*  Under  the  title  Ex  reliquiis  veneranda  antiquitatia  Ludi  Cuspidii  Testa- 
mentum, Item  contractus  venditionis  antiquis  Romanorum  temporibus  initus, 
Apud  Qryphium,  Lugduni,  1532. 

*  The  successive  editors  of  Rabelais  have  had  to  content  themselves  with  the 
ei[tract8  given  by  Prosper  Marchand.  Yet  a  diligent  search  in  the  Biblioth^quc 
NationalCt  thai  vast  receptacle  of  books,  considerable  portions  of  which  arc 
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But  if  scholars  of  great  name  aod  of  justly  emiiient 
reputation  have  maintained  the  genuiuenesa  of  apocryphal 
remaiaB  of  antiquity,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canon  of  the 
Greek  and  Komao  Claaaics  has  been  impugned  by  men  of 
undoubted  learning,  though  of  no  leas  undoubted  fondnesB  for 
paradox.  Of  these  the  Jesuit  Father  Hardouin  is  certainly 
the  most  celebrated,  and  perhaps  the  most  erudite.  He 
maintained  that  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  with  the 
exception  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  the 
elder  Pliny,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  the  Satires  and 
Epistles  of  Horace,  were  the  works  of  the  monks  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  composed  under  the  direction  of  a  certain 
Severus  Archontius,  and  that  ancient  history  has  been 
entirely  reconstructed  from  these  writings  with  the  aid  of 
coins  and  medals,'  Yet  the  Beverend  Father  was  as  credulous 
in  some  matters  as  he  was  sceptical  in  others.  He  tells  us 
with  the  utmost  gravity  and  good  faith  the  exact  year,  day, 
hour,  niinute,  and  second  at  which  the  world  was  created, 
namely,  on  October  23,  4004  b.c,  at  41  minutes  39  seconds 

»paBt  two  of  the  afternoon  (Jerusalem  mean  time) ! 
In  our  own  days  attempts  have  not  been  wanting  to 

almort  K  Urra  incoonila  lo  the  ofSciala,  has  led  to  the  digooverj  at  a  copy  thare, 
nd  the  preeent  writer  ib  the  owner  ol  a  Bocond.  The  book  wbb  roprinl^d  sa 
genuine  in  the  (ollowing  year  (1533)  b;  u  spholur  of  nl  least  more  pretentions 
thkn  BabelUB,  Benriaiu  Glueaniu  of  Freiburg  in  Ihu  BieiBgnu.  A  cop;  ot  thii 
«^tion  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  fUrdouin's  sj-gunjenie  upplied  equally  to  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
>nd  to  those  of  the  Fathers,  the  authenticitj'  of  which  was  thus  tbrowa  iato 
doubt.  He  VM  reprinmnded  bj  his  superiors  and  obiigcd  to  retract.  But  he 
noD«  the  less  retained  his  opinions,  and  left  a  manuaoript  repeating  and 
elaborating  his  views,  which  was  printed  after  his  death,  entitled.  Ad  Centuram 

ISeriplomm  VeteTum  FroUgomma  (London,  1TG6) ;  but  its  sate  was  forbidden 
in  France.    The  tallowing  epitaph  was  written  lor  him  b;  Jacob  Vemet.  ot 
'  In  eipectationc  jndioii 
Bin  jaoet  hominum  paraduiotaloE, 
Natione  Oallus,  religions  jesiiita, 
Orbis  littersCi  portentum, 
Veaerande  antiqnitiUis  oultor  et  deprsdator: 
Docle  febricitans 
^^H^  Somnia  et  inaodita  comments  tigilans  edidil, 

^^^V  Credulitate  puor,  audaoia  )urenis,  deliriis  senei : 

^^H  Verba  dicam.  hie  jruiet— Batduinus.' 
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&z     TJu  Fzr^sriis  cf  tke  A66^  F^mrmont 


yr>^^  1SZUU  Kxne  if  izmse  m^^Ln^  wrticzL  we  foBdiT  ccmsiJer 
10  Qie:  !iiCfK  UFsciiiiis  razcisis  <3£  iniuuuicy  ue  focgcnes. 
Pm&ascr  PaeckiaiD  ^os  guPiiRCiat  gtfn^niw  di  Horace  in 
whiezL  ne  isryrr^ia  ss  szemazzze  aficuc  omh-^xm  of  the 
fesrtzu  raso^qjCttj  cf  loe  cccs  ni  sguzaoixa.  larrti  sdll  mnre  lately, 
ft  IflZ2»  TitTiTTig  haft  cesi  vrsai  sa  uncve  s&at  sLe  Arnmls  of 
Tacis3B  Ks  &  fi^Tggrr  cf  f  c^gio  nrkvirfini  ia  she  fifieenth 


The  yftrfar^  of  ihie  Rryajwaraee  GrocLtied  tfcemsekeB  bnt 
fisde  wi«fa.  me  sd^ij  cf  izsisirGocs^    Ik  wms  left  for  the 

uii  fT&hvtrnszi  ggcs;T^es  so  iTTscem  the  extra- 


oriznazy  flood  of  tigrii  wriich.  ihej  throw  npoa  Greek  and 
iJAfr.an  hiscarr  and  an±scIo^.  bos  it  was  not  until  the 
nineteenth  that  epigr&phr  wis  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
icience.  Yet  the  sixty  <se££:hiy^oGsaiid  Latin  inscriptions 
ee^Iectei  up  to  this  tbne*  acd  the  dneec  or  twenty  thousand 
found  on  Greek  soiL  form  the  richest  cotlectzcn  cl  documents 
extant  for  enabling  us  to  understand  the  public  and  priyate 
life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  Greek  inscriptiocs  contain  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  articles  of  importance  than  those  of  Bome,  and 
al.v>  that  fraudulent  and  forged  Greek  inscriptions  are  much 
more  rare  than  Latin  ones. 

Yet  the  one  man  who  devoted  himself  to  this  study  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  did  not  escape  the 
charge  of  forgery — a  charge  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
has  been  completely  disproved  by  more  recent  investigation. 
He  bad  not  the  learning  necessary  to  enable  him  to  decipher, 
or  even  accurately  to  copy,  the  often  half-e£Eaced  inscriptions. 
He  was  careless  and  inaccurate ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  scholars  to  discern  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  Greek  inscriptions,  and  that  every  inscription 
found  among  his  MSS.  was  a  bond  fide  copy,  made  with 
every  desire  of  accuracy,  and  with  no  other  aim  than  that  of 
preserving  and  handing  down  to  posterity  the  precious 
remains  of  antiquity. 

Three  centuries  after  Cjrriacus  of  Ancona  had  travelled 
through  the  Morea,  collecting  and  copying  inscriptions,  the 
French    Government    determined    on    making    a    serious 
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Pftttempt  to  copy  all  the  inscriptions  which  remained  in 
Greece,  and  at  the  same  time  to  collect  and  preserve  all  the 
manuscripts  which  could  still  be  found.  Mehemet  Effendi 
had  been  for  some  years  ambassador  from  the  Porte  to  France, 
and  he  and  Ms  son,  Zaid  Aga,  returned  to  Constantinople, 
foil  of  admiration  for  Western  civilisation,  and  with  a 
desire  of  introducing  its  benefits  among  their  conntrymen. 
L  In  1726  they  set  up  a  printing  establishment,  and  the  year 
I  following  Zaid  Aga  wrote  to  the  Abb6  Bignon,  who  was 
\  then  the  librarian  of  the  King's  Ubrary  (Bignon  IV.),' 
informing  him  that  if  a  member  of  the  Academy  were  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople  it  might  not  be 
impossible  to  obtain  access  for  him  to  the  library  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  and  permission  to  copy  its  catalogue.  For 
nearly  three  centuries— ever  since  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Tnrks  in  1453 — this  hbrary  had  been  the 
Bldorado  of  manuscript  treasures  to  the  scholars  of  Western 
Europe.  In  the  recesses  of  the  Seraglio  the  library  of  the 
Greek  Kmperors  was  believed  to  be  preserved  intact.  Price- 
less manascripts,  dating  not  only  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  but  from  a  mach  earlier  period,  the  accmuulations  of  a 
thousand  years  of  imperial  rule,  were  to  be  found  there — a 
complete  Diodorus  and  a  complete  Livy  were  hoped  (or ; 
and  of  those  writings  happily  still  preserved  to  us,  it  was 
beheved  that  manuscripts  would  be  found,  if  not  coeval  with 
the  authors  themselves,  yet  of  a  period  when  classical  Greek 
was  still  a  Uving  language,  and  when  the  writers  of  the 
gold  and  silver  age  were  still  read  and  studied.  But  since 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  this  library  had  been  impenetrably 
closed  to  Western  Europe.  No  Christian  had  been  permitted 
to  enter  its  walls,  and  no  account  of  its  contents  had  been 
communicated  to  the  world,  though  frequent  applicatioD 
bad  been  made  by  the  members  of  the  Western  embassies. 
Bignon  lost  no  time  in  mentioning  the  letter  of  Zaid  Aga 

■  Tba  Bignon  tyaatij  relived  in  Iho  Bibl\ot)\tf{<i«  du  Roi  olraort  nnintftr- 

I  roptodl;  (or  140  jean.    Jerome  I.  was  tppointed  '  Uutei  of  the  Library'  in 

1642.     His  deacend&ot,  Jean  Fr£d6ria  Bigoon  (VI.).  reiigned  hie  office  ot  '  The 

King's  Ltbrariiin'  in  nS2  (ot  1768).     [5m  the  artiale  on  this  Bignon  drnuty 

o(  Ubrwiana  infra,  pp.  Ml-6.] 
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if  za€  AJAi  Famnmont 


to  sead  two 


of 
sax.  ihsr  XT  «sbvb1  trmwe^  Greece  to 


^^T<^gT-  TiM"*-^"  LUtt  sul  ^  si^T  «xi£  naccKUEs,  which  it 
-vaE  9Ki£  ^ves  soilSt^  cbbiqibbzixic.  {snciftJ^  in  tbe  Morea 
msaet:  :b  riifyMi***g  ly  ^i»i  TTttsi  ir  ITla.  T5ie  ITf^g  aid  the 
Ai30«  '^snr  izie  jomur  11  sq^nnu  trrrr  to  lijs  important 
ffi^j^TTT  snr  &  £9^  mj^  ^fssrv^sr^  tx  1^  infloeDoe  prob- 
iflLj  if  riirnrn  imi  Tr»:^!L  Kn£  psffidbihr  of  Maarepas,  the 
Ahh^  Hrrirm  FinnnmG*  rnfeascc  nf  SxTJac  at  the  CoUige 
Euqai  sxii  Ottttpsp  missrc^cs^  &2  ibe  Bihiiaiiiqme  du  Boi, 
W!m  idiai  a»  rrif  ieccmi  znscirter  zi  li^  xnigskxi. 

riX  here  occupy  omsdres. 
d  ri^ao,  and  afterwards 
Kcame  rbe  kas^^r  rf  ici*  riiazniscrip^s  of  the  Sing's  libiary. 
I^  B  opofi  his  ccZ?»&«3e«   d:!e  Abbe  Fonnnont,  that   the 
pssccal  izi*cress  of  ifce  expedrrion  rams.     Michel  Founnont 
WK  bom  in  1690.     Left  an  orphan  and  completely  destitnte 
in  his  r-farcT,  he  was  brooght  np  by  a  relation,  a  procureur, 
wh?  afterwards  handed  him  over  to  a  half  brother  who  was 
j^zcur'Tur  n^al  ai  Cormeilles.     In  his  employment  the  boy 
remained   until   he   was   seventeen  years  of  age — learning 
nothing,  it  would  seem,  but   the  routine  of   a  procureur's 
office.     Yet  the  youth,  eager  to  learn,   was  ambitious  and 
impressionable.     On  one  occasion  he  left  Cormeilles,  went 
to   Paris,   and  implored   the   aid   of    his   brother   Etienne 
(Fourmont  Vaine),  who  had  already  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion  by   his   lectures   on   Greek,    Hebrew   and    Syriac,   in 
obtaining  some  instruction  and  a  more  congenial  occupation, 
]^ut   Etienne  had   neitner  time   nor  inclination  to  occupy 
liinisolf   with   poor  relations,  nor  indeed  did  he   desire   to 
Ci^lucate  a  brother  who  might  become  a  formidable   rival. 
Michel  was  sent  back  to  his  parchments  and  his  copjdngs  at 
Cormeilles,  no  doubt  with  much  good  advice  as  to  making 
thPi  \t^9i  ot  things  and  devoting  himself  to  the  business  of  an 
n/iitffd.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cormeilles  there  lived  at 
41^  fcim^^  in  the  striotost   rotiroiuont.  devoted  wholly   to 
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prayer,  meditation,  and  works  of  piety,  a  certain  M.  le  Bret, 
the  brother  of  the  first  President  of  the  Pajliament  of 
Provence.  In  a  lacky — or  unlucky — moment,  yonng  Four- 
mont,  sick  at  heart  with  his  experience  of  a  world  consisting 
of  unsympathetic  procurenrs  and  on  kind  brothers,  and 
where  there  was  no  escape  from  the  wearisome  routine  of 
copying  common  forma,  fell  in  his  way.  By  the  influence 
of  M.  le  Bret  he  was  converted :  he  reaoived  to  quit  a  world 
which  if  sinful  was  also  unpleasant,  and  to  work  out  his 
salvation  after  the  model  of  M.  le  Bret,  in  solitude,  medita* 
tion  and  prayer.  Without  informing  the  procareur  fiscal 
of  his  intentions,  he  left  Cormeilles,  and  buried  himself  in 
(he  hermitage  of  Les  Gardelles  in  Anjou.  Of  all  places  and 
periods  in  the  world's  history  we  least  readily  connect  France 
in  the  eighteenth  century  with  hermits  and  hermitages,  yet 
they  existed  there  until  the  Revolution,  though  we  may, 
without  disrespect,  permit  ourselves  to  say  with  the  editors 
of  Moreri,  '  ils  ne  m^neut  pas  une  vie  si  austere  que  lea 
bermites  des  premiers  sifecles.' 

The  hermits  of  Les  Gacdelles  had  for  their  founder  or 
restorer  a  pious  solitary,  who  has  been  identified  by  several 
learned  persons  with  the  Count  de  Moret,  natural  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  who,  instead  of  being  killed,  as  historians  tell 
ns,  at  the  battle  of  GasteUiaudari  in  1632,  miraculously 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  spent  the  remaining  sixty 
yeaiB  of  his  life  either  as  a  hermit  himself,  or  in  founding, 
visiting,  and  restoring  hermitages  in  different  parts  of  France, 
Among  these  sohtaries  Michel  Fonrmont  remained  for  eight 
years.  But  his  zeal  soon  grew  cool.  Prayer  and  meditation, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  pray  for  except  a  change  which 
it  seemed  hopeless  to  expect,  and  nothing  to  meditate  on 
except  the  advantages  and  merits  of  a  life  of  abstinence, 
soon  lost  their  charm.  He  became  disgusted  with  a  life  passed 
in  a  barren  routine  of  external  practices  where  the  mind  and 
soal  were  left  without  nourishment.     He  no  longer  loved  to 

L'  eoatroDt  the  lean  auateritiea 
Of  Brethren  who,  here  fixed,  on  Jesu  w&it 
In  sackcloth,  and  Qod's  anger  deprecate 
Through  alt  that  humbles  fiesh  aud  mortifies.' 
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His  Bpirit  cnved  for  more  solid  pabnlom.  Bot  his  fellow- 
hermite  would  not  or  could  not  teach  him  anything.  He 
was  even  refnsed  permission  to  take  holy  orders.  He  again 
applied  to  his  brother,  who  had  become  &till  more  eminent, 
to  assist  him  in  withdrawing  from  a  life  which  was  as 
batefol  to  him  as  that  of  a  procareur's  clerk,  bnt  again  with- 
out result.  Shortly  after  this,  however,  the  commanity  of 
hermits  had  some  favour  to  reqnest  from  a  neighbooring 
proprietor.  To  Fourmont*s  delight  he  was  selected  to  make 
a  joomey  to  Paris  for  this  purpose.  Once  away  from  Lea 
Gardelies,  he  resolved  never  to  return.  His  family  bad 
believed  him  dead,  and  had  divided  his  small  share  in  the 
paternal  heritage  between  them.  He  recovered  a  trifle 
from  his  sisters,  and  arran^d  with  his  brother  Etienne  to 
take  payment  of  bts  share  in  lessons,  and  determined  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  letters.  At  this  time,  though 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  bis  biographer  (Freret)  tells  ns  he 
did  not  know  even  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  In  three  years 
he  became  proficient,  not  only  in  Latin  and  Greek,  which 
bis  brother  had  taught  him,  but  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 
Etienne  had  refused  to  give  him  lessons  in  the  two  latter 
languages,  and  he  had  learned  them  from  grammars  and  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  from  being  occasionally  present  when  a 
Hebrew  lecture  was  given  by  his  brother.  At  first  be  con- 
cealed his  Oriental  studies ;  but  on  one  occasion,  being 
present  at  a  Hebrew  lesson,  when  neither  student  nor 
professor  seemed  able  to  understand  an  obscure  passage, 
Michel  astonished  the  professor  by  saying  that  he  could  see 
no  difficulty  in  it.  Etienne  brusquely  ordered  hia  brother 
to  be  silent,  and  not  to  meddle  with  matters  of  which  he 
was  ignorant ;  hut  on  his  insisting,  the  book  was  put  into 
bis  hand,  to  force  him  to  admit  his  ignorance  ;  but  instead 
of  doing  this,  he  recited  the  passage  from  memory,  and 
explained  it,  as  well  as  that  which  preceded  and  followed. 
In  the  meantime  he  bad  taken  orders,  and  began  to  give 
lectures  on  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Oriental  languages,  and 
on  bis  brother  devoting  himself  entirely  to  Chinese,  he 
became  the  leading  private  tutor  in  Paris  for  Hebrew  and 
Syriac,  and  achieved  a  high    reputation.     In   1720  Victc 
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Amadens  offered  him  the  chair  ol  Hebrew  at  Turin.  He 
refosed  it ;  and  the  same  year,  the  professorship  of  Syriac  at 
the  Collige  Boyal  becoming  vacant,  he  obtained  it  throagh 
the  infinence  of  BignoQ,  who  was  always  ready  to  help  a 
straggling  and  deserving  scholar.  The  Abb^  Fourmont 
cnmpletely  justified  the  recommendation  :  his  lectures  were 
a  decided  sacceas.  They  were  not  confined  to  mere  instruc- 
tion in  the  Syriac  language,  but  extended  to  something  like 
comparative  philology.  Sj-riac  was  compared  with  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Ethiopic,  Arabic  and  Greek.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
his  own  BtadieB ;  he  became  so  proficient  in  Chinese  and 
other  languages,  that  he  was  appomted  his  brother's 
assistant,  and  was  attached  to  the  Royal  Librarj'  with  the 
title  of  interpreter  of  Chinese  and  Indian  laogoagea. 

In  1723  Peter  the  Great  sent  to  the  Academy  a  manu- 
script found  by  some  Russian  soldiers  in  a  Tartar  tomb,  and 
written  in  unknown  characters.  Fourmont  I'aine  undertook 
to  decipher  and  translate  it.  He  recognised  it  at  once  as 
being  in  the  ancient  language  of  Thibet,  of  which  he 
possessed  a  short  Latin-Thibetan  vocabulary,  given  him  by 
»  missionary  who  had  returned  from  that  country.  With 
the  aid  of  this  vocabulary,  which,  confessedly,  did  not 
contain  many  of  the  words  in  the  manuscript,  the  brothers 
Fotirmont  pm^rted  to  decipher  and  translate  it.  They 
found  it  to  be  a  portion  of  a  sermon  by  a  Thibetan  Lama 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  attacking  the  doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis.  Several  German  savants  have  bitterly 
criticised  this  translation.  It  is  certainly  inexact,  and  mnch 
of  it  clearly  mere  guesswork,  but  no  doubt  the  brothers  did 
tfaeir  beat  with  most  insufficient  knowledge.  Yet  they 
would  perhaps  have  given  a  higher  idea  of  their  veracity  as 
well  as  of  their  learning,  though  they  might  have  made  a 
less  readable  translation,  had  they  admitted  or  allowed  to 
appear  the  nmnerous  laattue  in  the  manuscript,  and  the  no 
less  numerous  words  which  they  did  not  understand. 

Passing  over  the  dimiUs  which  this  Tartar  mannacript 
c»ased  among  the  learned,  we  need  only  mention  that  in  1724 
Michel  Fourmont  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy 
of  loBcriptiona,  at  the  siances  of  which  he  became  a  regolai 
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Jftamktx  17i&  Tbej  wm  heasami  liam  cbe  Wbarj  oi 
Ai(  Gntk  gnnvra.r*  xso  iccgcr  cxsBed.  aoi  dsi  il  wss 
Iwfefen  to  floempc  to  yrytrUF  icfio  dial  of  tbt  Gxand 
ikiffafjr,  winch  vm  in  the  Scnffio.  Tbe  Abbe  ScfWn  w»s 
MC  m  good  heskh ;  be  foccd  Cccusazismo^  aa  agraesUo 
fMidesiee,  and  wea  irwtwpairf  to  uodertike  tls«  kauddiips. 


woold  iuwciwe.  It  wss  Kimnged  thst  be  sfacxiU  lemun  m 
GauMteDtiDopie  for  the  jimpuce  of  eoDecting  munncnptB, 
ind  thst  the  Abbi  Fommcmt,  mccowofmnxd  bj  bk  nephew 
Cbode,  ehoald  Tiat  Chios,  Attka,  the  ishsdsoi  IheAiebi- 
pelego,  end  the  Morea,  where  thej  were  asBiired  great 
teeaaoree  of  mamucripta  still  remained  in  the  monastenes, 
9nd  where  abtmdance  of  inscriptions  could  be  copied.  The 
two  Foormonts  started  on  theSthof  February  17:29,  in  a  small 
eaiqtie.  They  stayed  fifteen  days  in  Lesbos,  bnt  foond  (mly 
twenty  inscriptions  and  no  manuscripts.  The  plague  forced 
them  to  a  hasty  departmre,  bnt  had  arrired  before  them  at 
Chios,  where  the  monastery  of  Agiamoni,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  Tnrkish  conquest,  remained  possessed  of  vast 
property  and  vast  influence,  was  belieyed  to  be  especially 
rich  in  manuscripts.  Fifty  priests  took  their  turns  at  saying 
mass,  one  hundred  and  fifty  lay  brothers  cultivated  the 
neighbouring  land,  and  of  the  sixty-six  villages  which  then 
existed  in  the  island,  thirty-two  were  the  property  of  the 
monastery.  Abundance  of  manuscripts  were  found,  and  all 
sorts  of  advantageous  proposals  were  made  by  the  travellers 
to  the  Abbot,  who,  however,  was  fully  aware  as  well  of  the 
value  of  the  contents  of  his  librury  as  of  the  duty  which 
dirvolved   u  on   him  as  their    uardian :  and  he  informed 
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'  M.  Poormont  that,  bo  far  from  being  disposed  to  part  with 
any  of  them,  he  was  in  treaty  with  the  monks  of  St.  Isidore 
of  Ephesna  to  obtain  the  manoscripts  which  they  possessed, 
and  he  bitterly  complained  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  carried  off  several  from  Agiamoni.  The  Abba's 
visits  to  the  other  islands  resulted  equally  in  disappointment : 
he  found  the  monks  indisposed  to  part  with  their  treasures 
or  even  to  exhibit  them  to  travellers  whose  avowed  intention 
was  to  carry  them  off  if  possible. 

On  his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  Abb4  Fourmont  changed  hia 
tactics ;  he  gave  himself  out  as  a  traveller  desirous  only  of 
copying  inscriptions  with  a  view  of  preserving  those  records 
of  the  antiquity  and  learning  of  Greece  which  the  barbarism 
of  the  Turks  and  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry  were  fast 
causing  to  disappear.  But  here  he  was  met  by  difficulties  of 
another  kind.  It  was  the  period  of  Lent  and  Bairam  ;  Greeks 
and  Turks  vied  with  each  other  which  could  keep  their  fast 
with  the  greatest  strictness ;  neither  business  nor  pleasure 
could  be  attended  to  until  Easter  had  arrived,  But,  what 
■was  Btill  more  unpromising  to  the  objects  which  the  travellers 
hod  in  view,  the  Greeks  of  Athens  had  adopted  in  many 
points  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  I'urks.  Their 
women  were  concealed  with  little  less  strictness,  and  no 
male  stranger  could  be  permitted  to  penetrate  into  their 
houses,  etill  less  into  the  courts  and  enclosures  appertaining 
to  the  women.  Yet  it  was  in  these  houses  and  enclosures 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  inscriptions  were  to  be  foimd. 
Nowhere  in  the  East  was  there  a  greater  jealousy  and  hatred 
o£  foreigners  than  at  Athens.  The  Prankish  dominion  had 
left  only  hostile  recollections,  and  while  to  the  Turks  one 
Christian  was  as  obnoxious  as  another,  to  the  Greeks  the 
Latins,  and  particularly  Latin  priests,  were  IJttle  less  hateful 
than  Tnrks.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  had  been  con- 
verted at  seventeen,  and  who  bad  passed  eight  years  among 
Ihe  hermits  of  Les  Gardelles,  was  hardly,  one  would  suppose 
a  pnori,  a  man  capable  of  dealing  with  and  breaking  down 

■ihete  prejudices.  But,  to  our  surprise,  the  Abbe  Fourmont 
pilunr&d  hjmself  a  supple  and  accomplished  man  of  the  world, 
•nd  willing  to  follow  the  Apostolic  command  of  making 
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the  Society  of  Jchb^  Hb  diflirnhim  vcn  gmt,  but,  as  he 
Imneetf  tePi  os,  he  did  not  de^air  of  gpHMwiHliHg  Ihem,  end 
he  Ihtteped  hjaaeM  thjtf  he  AooH  be  ahte  to  gam  tibe  confi- 
of  die  AA^wi^wm  bf  legolalnig  his  condiict  from  hia 
of  dieir  diaiacter.  He  i  niiiwul  ltiwMM>tf  as de- 
li^bledwithefcrjthiiigheaaw:  whenhehadanyopiMJtiumty 
ei  eMifCMUigwhh  a  l^'^^Hng  Gxe^  or  Tuk,  die  woDdera  and 
bfamiga  of  their  city  were  hia  diief  tope  oi  oooTenation. 
He  gaife  hrtiMielf  out  as  a  stzanger  desbrooa  of  aeeing  and 
ezamming  the  remams  of  antiqahj ;  bat  if,  rhamipd  by  his 
eooTenuioD,  a  Gxeek  or  aTnrk  inTiledhim  to  enter  into  his 
house  to  see  an  inscription  or  a  bas-relief,  he  modestly  refused 
the  invitation,  »yni^  that  he  urns  himself  spriest,  and  that  it 
would  ill  become  ^irn^  who  knew  the  wise  cosiom  of  the 
Athenians,  to  enter  into  a  house  wharethoe  were  women.  If 
in  going  through  the  stress  he  met  any  women,  however 
closely  veOed,  going  to  or  from  the  baths,  accompanied  by 
their  slaves,  he  hastily  tamed  into  another  street. 

The  Athenians  of  the  eighteenth  centory  appear  to  have 
resembled  those  of  the  first;  they  'spent  thdr  time  in 
nothing  else  bat  to  teU  or  to  hear  some  new  thing/  and  in  a 
very  few  days  every  one  at  Athens  knew  of  the  Latin  phoenix 
who  had  appeared  among  them,  with  habits,  feelings  and 
opinions  so  different  from  those  of  his  countrymen  generally. 
They  hastened  to  show  him  that  confidence  of  which  he  had 
proved  himself  deserving.  The  Voyrode  set  the  example  to 
the  Turks ;  the  Capitanaki,  the  Cavallari,  and  the  Chalco- 
chondilos  led  the  Greeks ;  and,  with  a  single  exception, 
every  Turk  and  Greek  of  importance  insisted  upon  his  coming 
into  their  houses  and  examining  all  the  remains  of  antiquity 
which  could  there  be  found.  All  aided  him  in  his  search  for 
inscriptions  and  antiquities.  He  was  able  to  make  a  more 
accurate  plan  both  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  city  than 
any  traveller  before  him,  and  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
inscriptions,  besides  numerous  bas-reliefs,  were  the  reward  of 
his  assiduity.  But  the  number  of  Athenian  inscriptions, 
great  as  it  is,  does  not  adequately  represent  their  value ;  most 
of  them  (according  to  the  '  Belation  '  of  the  Abba's  Journey, 
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abridged  by  himself,  or  by  Fr^ret  from  the  longer  paper  read 
to  the  Academy  on  his  retum)  were  of  great  historical 
importance.  Among  them,  for  example,  were  more  than  one 
hundred  lists  of  young  men  of  all  the  tribes  of  Attica  who 
were  the  conquerors  in  the  different  games.  We  read  on 
these  different  marbles  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
magistrates  of  Athens  under  whose  government  these  gomes 
had  been  celebrated,  from  which  many  elacidations  of  the 
chronology  of  the  time  can  be  drawn.  There  are  lists  of 
priests  and  priestesses  of  the  different  gods,  which  throw  no 
lees  light  on  some  points  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients. 
The  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons  tor  regulating  the  tribute 
of  each  subject  city  of  Athens,  and  finally  '  the  original 
tables  of  the  laws  of  Athens,  so  wise,  so  celebrated  and  so 
long  sought  for,  which  had  been  believed  to  be  lost  daring  bo 
many  ages,  and  of  which  we  have  in  so  many  different 
ancient  authors  only  fragments — precious,  indeed,  but  which 
have  left  us  ignorant  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  civil  law 
of  the  Athenians.' 

Among  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons  was  one  earlier 
than  any  hitherto  known,  dealing  with  a  non-religioua 
matter.  It  was  dated  355  B.C.,  and  decreed,  as  a  clause  of 
the  general  treaty  of  peace,  that  the  Greek  cities  which  had 
others  under  their  protection  or  subjection  should  withdraw 
their  garrisona. 

With  Pausanias  in  his  hand,  Fonrmont  examined  every 
site  of  importance  in  Attica,  and  identified  numerous  towns 
and  villages,  the  locahties  of  which  had  become  quite 
unknown.  The  favour  of  the  Voyvode  placed  workmen 
under  his  authority,  and  allowed  him  to  dig  wherever  he 
pleased  in  search  of  inscriptions.  Walls  and  houses,  which 
the  Turks,  equally  with  the  Greeks,  had  built  with  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture  or  ancient  inscriptions,  were  pulled  dovm 
and  the  foundations  were  dng  up.  At  Eleusis,  fifteen  work- 
men of  the  Voyvode  dug  under  M.  Fourmont's  directions  for 
five  days.  Orders  were  given  that  all  persons  who  had 
inscriptions  in  their  possession  should  bring  them  to  him, 
and  as  the  result  a  harvest  was  reaped  in  Attica  little  less 
favourable  than  that  of  Athens.     One  of  the  inscriptions  was 
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TmiffngKmBd  far  the 
Whefar  iMd  TMitcd  it.  Tlie  Tc&enm  Iwi  earned  off  all  the 
flaooKripCi  thjtt  tliej  had  been  afafe  to  diKOiccaiid  had 
tta^oyad  themaiUes  erf  the  tonplcs  in  bvildiiig  die  toww 
of  Pakmedes  and  other  foKtresaes.  Itwt3«IdbetoolGnghen 
to  foDov  the  tiBTellen  in  detail  through  the  Pdoponnema. 
Corinth,  Xegaim,  Argolis^  Achaia  and  the  borden  oi 
Arcadia  were  visited.  The  Abbe  dtaoorered  the  tomb  oi 
Tcvenoe,  the  mins  oi  Epdaums,  ot  Troeaene  and  of  Her- 
miooe,  and  aacertained  the  site  at  nearly  erery  phoe  of  im- 
pcfftanoe.  He  drew  maps  of  an  aocnrac j  not  before  known, 
kqit  a  diary  with  erery  d^afl  of  the  journey,  and  eopied 
DUDeroas  acidptiires  and  inscriptions,  being  aided  in  this  liiiier 
work  by  his  nephew  Claode.  Of  the  bas-reh^  which  he  eopied, 
one  had  relation  to  the  hnman  sacrifices  of  Lycaia.  At 
Manramatia  he  recognised  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mycens, 
which  he  jndged  to  haye  been  at  one  time  the  largest  town 
of  Peloponnesas,  and  of  which  he  has  left  us  a  detailed 
description. 

Bat  it  was  in  and  near  Sparta  that  his  greatest  discoveries 
were  to  be  made.  Sixty  men  were  employed  for  fifty-five  days 
in  demolishing  the  castles  of  the  PalsBologi,  and  more  than 
three  hundred  inscriptions  were  thus  rescued  from  destruction, 
many  of  them  far  more  ancient  than  any  hitherto  brought 
to  Western  Europe.  There  were  lists  of  the  Ephori,  Nomo- 
phylakes,  and  other  magistrates  of  Sparta ;  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting shields,  on  which  were  written  the  names  of  the 
Kings  of  Sparta  and  their  pedigrees ;  a  bas-relief  represent- 
ing the  flagellation  of  a  young  Spartan  before  the  altar  of 
Artemis,  in  the  presence  of  the  priestesses ;  catalogues  of  the 
priests ;  the  epitaphs  of  Agesilaus  and  Lysander,  as  well  as 
of  many  Kings  and  Queens  of  Messenia ;  the  decrees  which 
were  affixed  to  the  temple  of  Lycurgus ;  while  the  laws  of 
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AgiB,  of  which  no  writer  had  spokeD,  and  which  made  impor- 
tant changes  in  those  of  LycurguB,  were  a  still  more  precious 
discovery. 

The  interest  of  the  Abba's  jonmey,  and  the  value  of  his 
discoveries,  increased  the  nearer  he  approached  its  termina- 
tion. Near  Sparta  he  found  a  column  containing  the  name 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  proved  to  be  a  monument  of 
that  alliance  between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans  recorded 
in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  At  Sparta  he  had  the 
happy  idea  of  visiting  Amyclas,  and  there  he  made  the  dis- 
coveries which  were  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  expedition. 
In  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  found  written  in  the  Bou- 
strophedon  manner,  a  catalogue  of  the  priestesses  from  the 
time  of  King  Eurotas,  the  father-in-law  of  Lacedtemon,  an 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Teleclus  (775  B.C.),  with  a  list  ol 
the  seven  Kings  from  Agis  to  Teleclus  ;  and  in  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  Onga  or  Oga,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Amyclse,  a  remarkable  inscription  showing  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Spartans  to  have  been  I KTEPKEPATEEZ,  and 
a  bas-relief  the  figures  upon  which  proved,  what  had  not 
before  been  suspected,  that  human  sacrihces  were  not  un- 
knovm  to  the  ancient  Spartans. 

But  in  the  Peloponnesus  a  new  phase  of  the  Abba's 
character  appeared.  The  courteous  and  supple  man  of  the 
world  whom  we  have  seen  in  Attica  had  disappeared,  and 
a  harharouB  and  brutal  iconoclast  had  taken  his  place.  In 
the  '  Belation  '  of  his  Journey,  one  sentence  tells  us  that  he 
demolished  the  foundations  of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  the 
tacella  of  the  heroes,  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  but  he 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  this  was  almost  necessary  in  the 
demolition  of  the  castles  of  the  Faleeologi.  But  in  his 
letters  to  Maurepas  and  Fr4ret,  some  extracts  of  which  have 
beeu  printed  by  Dodwell,  he  is  less  reticent.  Whether,  as 
he  himself  suggests,  from  motives  of  patriotism,  that  France 
might  be  the  only  possessor  of  the  remains  of  antiquity 
which  he  had  obtained  for  her ;  or  whether,  as  his  modem 
apologists  have  suggested,  influenced  by  a  misguided  rehgioos 
zeal,  the  remains  of  the  lessons  of  fanaticism  learned  from 
M.  le  Bret  and  the  hermits  of  Les  Gardelles,  but  of  which 
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we  find  no  traces  in  the  rest  of  his  career ;  or  whether,  m 
his  enemies  have  suggested,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
means  left  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  his 
discoveries — as  soon  as  he  had  copied  his  inscriptions  and 
bas-reliefs,  he  caosed  the  originals  to  be  either  wholly 
destroyed,  or  effaced  bo  as  to  be  undecipherable.  He  razed 
to  the  ground  temples  and  other  buildings,  destroyed  sculp- 
tures and  marbles,  and  displayed  everywhere  a  brutal  bar- 
barity, instead  of  the  zeal  for  ancient  learning  and  discovery 
which  he  so  much  vaunts. 

He  tells  his  correspondents  that  be  had  scattered  the 
ashes  of  Agesilaus  to  the  winds ;  he  bad  entered  and 
destroyed  the  sepulchres  of  Lysanderand  Orestes;  Mantinea, 
Tegea  and  Olympia  be  had  completely  demoUshed.  Tha 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclfe  occupied  him  six  days  in 
destroying ;  and  he  boasted,  in  like  manner,  of  nomerous 
other  pieces  of  vandalism.' 

It  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  as  Firmin  Didot 
and  Tocqueville  have  suggested,  that  in  his  letters  he  ex- 
aggerated and  perhaps  invented  many  of  these  statements ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  his  memory  was  long  preserved  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sparta  as  that  of  one  who  had  destroyed 
temples  and  effaced  inscriptions ;  and  among  the  undoubtedly 
genuine  inscriptions  found  among  his  papers  are  some  of 
which  the  originals  have  since  been  discovered,  defaced  and 

'  The  following  ore  some  eitrscta  from  his  letters : — '  Je  I'ai  lait  eon  pM 
rater,  mais  abatlre  de  toDd  en  oomble,  II  d'^u  plug  de  toute  cette  gruide  villa 
one  pi^rre  aur  une  ttutre.'-  '  Depuis  plus  que  tceate  jours,  trente  et  qualqaetoU 
qoejaoteet  Boiiante  oovriereabatteiit,d£traiBBnt.eitermment  laville  de  Spftrt«.' 
'  A  vouB  pBiIer  fianchement,  Je  m'itoiuie  de  cette  expidition.  Je  n'&i  lu  qua 
depuia  le  renouvellement  dea  lettrea  il  soit  veDQ  dims  I'esprit  de  quelqa'im  da 
boutevereer  ainei  dea  villes  eutiSrea.'  'Dans  le  momeDt  je  auia  occap6  A  l> 
demidre  deatractioD  de  Sparte.  IiD&gineZ'Vouz,  ai  votis  poQvez,  dftoa  queUa  joya 
je  euis.'  '  Si  en  renreraajit  aea  mure  et  aea  templea,  ai  en  ne  lajssant  paa  una 
pierre  ear  tine  autre  an  plna  petit  de  aea  iiuxlUtmi,  son  lieu  sera  dana  la  auita 
ignori,  j'ai  ao  moina  deqaoilalsirereconnaltre.  etc'eatquelque  chose;  je  n'aTtii 
que  ae  laojen-li  poor  rendre  lUuatre  moo  vojoge.'  '  Ce  n'eat  pouitant  qu'en 
kgiBHant  de  oette  mani^re  que  Von  p«ut  ttrt  ufil«  omx  \ettra.  Sparte  eat  la 
oioquUme  villa  de  Morte  que  j'ai  Tenversie ;  Rennione  et  Trcezene  out  aubi  la 
mfima  aort.  Je  auia  aetuellemeat  oeoapi  i  detraire  juiqu'i  la  pierre  loodunaD- 
lale  do  Temple  d'ApoUon  AmrslAen.'  Bee  tbeae  and  other  aimiUr  eitiMhi  '\Km 
DodveU'i  row  thniiigk  Qr—et  (ilo.  1B19)  toI.  ii.  p.  406.  J 
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iojuretl,  not  by  time  or  accident,  but  clearly  by  the  hammer 
and  chisel  of  a  wilful  iconoclaet. 

For  some  reason  which  is  entirely  anknown,  the  French 
Government  cut  short  the  Abba's  journey  at  Sparta.  The 
expedition  was  brought  to  an  end,  the  AbbS  was  recalled, 
and  returned  to  France  at  the  beginning  of  1732,  bringing 
with  him  a  large  number  of  coins  and  medals,  copies  of 
interesting  bas-reliefs,  and,  as  be  alleged,  more  than  3,000 
inscriptions,  all  up  to  that  time  unknown  to  the  West.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  with  what  favour  M.  Fourmont  was 
received  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  indeed  by  men 
of  letters  in  France  generally.  It  was  believed  that  he  had 
made  more  important  discoveries  than  any  previous  scholar, 
which  would  throw  a  Sood  of  light  upon  many  of  the 
obscure  parts  of  Greek  antiquity ;  and  when  be  read  to  the 
Academy  the  relation  of  his  journey,  in  which  he  mentioned 
all  the  important  matters  we  have  before  noticed,  and 
promised  the  Academy  that  upon  each  of  them  a  memoir 
should  be  forthcoming,  be  at  once  stepped  into  the  foremost 
nmk  of  European  scholars,  at  whose  feet  Barth^lemy, 
Maezocchi,  and  others,  sat  as  humble  students. 

But  the  Ahb6  Fourmont  was  in  no  hurry  to  give  hia 
discoveries  to  the  world ;  he  required  time  in  order  properly 
to  copy,  study,  decipher  and  explain  them ;  and  he  waa 
deetroue  of  publishing  at  least  the  most  important,  with  a 
fall  apparatus  of  notes,  comments,  and  explanations,  extend- 
ing to  several  volumes.  Nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to 
commnnicate  any  of  his  treasures  until  he  could  put  them 
forth  in  this  complete  form.  The  Government,  equally  with 
the  savants,  became  impatient  at  finding  no  results  from  an 
expedition  on  which  so  much  expense  had  been  lavished, 
and  which  had  produced  so  rich  a  harvest.  The  Abb^  was 
informed  by  M.  de  Maurepas  that  bis  collection  must  be 
arranged  and  transmitted  to  the  King.  In  1740,  nine  years 
after  his  return,  he  laid  before  the  Academy,  as  the  first, 
fraits  of  his  discoveries,  facsimiles  of  three  inscriptions, 
which  he  had  found  in  Messenia  and  Laconia.'  They  were  all 
ol  the  same  character,  and  contained  lists  of  kings,  senators, 
'  iiimmrtt  d»  L'Acad.  dit  Jntcriplvmt,  iv.  999  <19. 
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Mid  magistrates  of  Spsrta»  dazing  the  fink 
war.  They  were  engraved,  accocding  to  the  ehbocate 
memoir  of  M.  Founnont  by  which  they  weie  ^^^iwifupanifil, 
in  the  rngns  of  Alcamenes  and  Theopomposy  khigs  61 
Laoednaoon.  The  earhest,  ftmnd  at  Amyda,  was  of  the 
first  or  second  year  of  Alcamenes  (ahoot  743  bx.)»  and 
was  made  for  the  porpoee  of  perpetnating  the  mnemhranoe  dl 
the  resolution  of  the  Lacedsmonians  to  make  war  d  otUrancs 
against  the  Messenians,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of 
King  Teledns.  The  two  others  f oond  in  Messenia  wen  a 
few  years  later,  and  proved  that  this  resohition  was  not  in 
vain,  bat  that  the  war  had  been  vigorooaly  proeeeated« 
These  inscriptions,  of  a  date  of  which  no  other  aathentio 
and  contemporary  records  exist,  woold  be  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance,  as  well  for  the  information  they 
afford  respecting  the  internal  govemmoit  and  oonstitation 
of  Sparta,  as  for  the  points  in  early  chrondogy,  which  they 
settle  authoritatively.  Bat  their  form  is  no  less  extra- 
ordinary than  their  antiquity;  they  are  all  signed  by  the 
public  secretary,  and  authenticated  with  what  M.  Fourmcmt 
conceived  to  be  a  representation  of  the  seal  of  Laoednmon 
in  the  centre  of  each.  The  earliest  of  these  marbles  was 
found  at  Amycin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  temple  of 
the  rudest  construction  and  the  most  venerable  antiquity, 
Vf^ry  small— only  16  feet  long  by  10  wide — and  built  of  huge 
nymuietrical  stones,  after  the  manner  of  the  buildings  at 
Larittsa,  Ttryns  and  Mycenc,  attributed  by  Pausanias  to 
the  Oiaitto:  a  single  stone  resting  upon  two  other  larger 
ontm  formed  the  base  :  each  side  consisted  of  but  one  stone, 
five  Imi  in  thickness;  the  roof  was  a  single  huge  stone, 
upon  which  vrere  placed  two  others,  so  as  to  form  a  talus  or 
slope.  The  narrow  entrance  was  not  more  than  four  feet  in 
height,  and  above  it  was  an  inscription  in  ancient  characters, 
difficult  to  decipher,  to  the  effect  that  the  temple  was  dedi* 
eated  to  the  goddess  Onga  or  Oga,  by  Eurotas,  king  of  the 
IkUrkeratees,  thus  confirming  the  statement  of  Hesychius 
that  this  was  a  name  of  the  Laconians,  and  leading  to  the 
conjecture  that  it  was  their  most  ancient  name,  only 
changed  to  Lacedemonians  after  the  time  of  Lacedcmon* 
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pWD'in-iaw  and  successor  ol  EnrotaH.      The  date  of  the 
foondatioa  of  this  temple  would  be  about  1500  b.c. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  seance  of  the  Academy  of  the  7th  of 
September  1742,  M.  Fonrmoat  drew  from  his  portfolio  three 
other  drawings,  representing  votive  marble  shields  or 
backlera,  which  he  had  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
ApoUo  at  AmyclEs.'  They  are  remarkable  by  their  shape, 
the  figures  inscribed  upon  them  and  their  inscriptions.  On 
one  is  engraved  the  pedigree  of  King  Teleclus.  Another  is 
inscribed  with  the  name  of*  Anaxidamus,  the  son  of  Zeuxi- 
damos,  who  reigned  at  Sparta  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  with  his  pedigree  at  the  foot,  and  above,  a 
representation  of  foxes  and  of  serpents,  alluding  apparently 
to  the  story  related  by  Apollodorus  of  these  animals 
appearing  miraculously  on  the  respective  altars  of  the 
Messenians  and  LacedEemoniaiiB,  and  shadowing  forth  tba 
event  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  third 
inscription,  much  more  recent,  contained  the  name  of  King 
Arcbidamua,  the  son  of  the  great  Agesilaus. 

The  Abb6  Fourmont  died  in  1746  without  having  pub- 
lished any  other  of  his  discoveries.  He  had,  however,  under 
the  strict  orders  of  M.  de  Maurepas,  devoted  his  last  years, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  nephew  Claude,  to  arranging  and 
copying  his  collections.  A  volume  containing  nine  hundred 
and  forty-nine  inscriptions  had  been  already  copied  and 
transmitted  to  the  Court,  and  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
others — some  only  in  fragments — remained  among  his 
papers.  Of  more  than  three  thousand,  which  in  the  account 
of  his  journey  he  stated  he  had  brought  with  him,  nearly 
two-thirds  had  unaccountably  disappeared.  No  traces  were 
to  be  found  of  the  laws  of  Athens,  or  of  Agis.  or  of  numeroaa 
other  important  discoveries  which  on  his  return  from 
Greece  the  Ahh^  had  announced  to  the  world.  Most  of 
those  which  remained  were  unaccompanied  by  any  notes 
except  a  reference  to  the  place  where  they  were  found,  but 
in  a  few  cases  there  were  found  among  the  Abba's  papers 
^^_  notes  and  comments  of  more  or  less  elaboration  prepared 
^^H  to  be  given  to  the  world.     Two  of  these  were  laid  before  the 

^^^  '  Uim.  d*  VAcad.  dtt  InKirip.  tvi,  101-110. 
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Ac&demy  by  his  friend  the  Abb^  Barth^emy,  accompanied 
by  a  long  memoir.'  They  were  among  the  most  ancient, 
the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  interesting,  of  Fonrmonfa 
discoveries,  and  were  nothing  less  than  lists  of  all  the 
priestesses  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclie,  inscribed  at 
different  times  from  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
1500  B.C.,  down  to  the  Roman  conquest,  inclading  the  name 
of  Laodamia,  the  graoddaughter  of  Enrotas,  who  is  the 
third  priestess  in  the  hst.  Besides  these,  two  scnlpttires 
(omid  by  M.  Fonnnont  in  the  temple  of  Onga,  from 
which  he  took  drawings,  were  published  by  Cotmt  Caylua  in 
hifl  '  BecTieil  d'Aotiquit^s.'  They  represented  bmnan  limbs, 
knives,  and  other  things,  which  evidently  implied  hnman 
sacrifices  ;  and  it  seems  from  several  other  inscriptions  and 
notes  among  his  papers,  ttat  had  the  Abb^  Fonnnont  lived 
he  would  have  propoundtd  the  doctrine  that  human  sacri- 
6ces  were  at  this  time  common  in  Greece.  These  sculptures, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  caused  much  curiosity  and  interest 
among  the  learned.  With  these,  and  one  or  two  other,  but 
nnimportant,  exceptions,  no  steps  were  taken  to  pablish  any 
of  the  Abba's  discoveries ;  yet  those  which  had  already 
appeared,  and  which  we  have  noticed,  were  undoubtedly,  if 
genuine,  Eunong  the  most  important  and  most  venerable 
monuments  of  Greek  antiquity,  and  they  were  received  with 
onguestioned  faith  by  scholars  of  the  greatest  eminence  and 
reputation.  The  AbbS  Barthelemy  incorporated  the  whole 
of  them  into  his  '  Voyage  du  jeune  Anacharsis " ;  Count 
Caylns  engraved  them  in  his  '  Eecueil  d'Antiquit^s.'  D'Han- 
carville,  in  his  'Recherches  sur  I'origine,  I'esprit  et  lea 
progr^B  dee  Arts  de  la  Grece,'  treats  them  as  among  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  modem  times,  and  devotes  to 
them  nearly  a  third  of  his  second  volume.  He  describes 
Fourmont  as  a  poring,  heavy  antiquary,  without  taste  or 
invention,  of  immense  industry  and  rigid  exactitude  in 
compiling,  and  so  devoted  to  ancient  learning  that  he  under- 
stood Greek  and  Hebrew  better  than  his  native  French. 
And  Count  Caylus  explains  that  the  expense  necessary  to 
make  engravings  of  such  a  number  and  variety  of  charocten 

'  JU^m.  dt  I' Acad,  dtt  Intcrip.  iiiii.  (31.  ^H 
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papers  of  the  Abb^,  was  the  Bols 
e&TiBe  of  their  being  withheld  from  the  public.  Winkelmann, 
Mazzocchi,  Ans36  de  Villoison,  TorrDmuzza,  and  the  authors 
of  the  '  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique.'  accepted  them 
as  genuine,  and  treated  M.  Fourmont  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  promoters  of  G-reek  histoiy  and  Greek  learning. 

No  doubts  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Abb^  Fourmont 
seem  to  have  arisen  for  many  years  after  his  death.  Hia 
learning,  and  the  explanations  he  had  given  of  hia  published 
inscriptions,  were  indeed  soon  called  in  question,  and  the 
character  given  of  him  by  Fr^ret  in  the  ilogt  which  he 
pronounced  upon  him  after  his  death  was  universally 
accepted.  He  is  there  described  as  a  man  not  indeed  of 
great  learning,  but  of  spotless  integrity  and  simple  manners, 
and  of  complete  ignorance  of  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with 
men.' 

Bat  shortly  before  the  publication  of  d'Hancarville's 
book  in  1785,  suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  at  least 
Bome  of  the  inscriptions  seem  to  have  arisen,  and  to  have 
caused  the  custodians  of  the  Boyal  library  to  place  obstaclea 
in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  consult  the  AbbS'a 
manuscripts.  These  suspicions  had  occurred  especially  to 
Kichard  Payne  Knight,  who  first  put  together  his  objections 
for  the  use  of  d'Hancarriile,  and  though  our  countryman  is 
nowhere  referred  to  by  name  in  the  '  Recbercbea  sur  les 
Arts,'  the  author  enters  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
genoinenesB  of  the  inscriptions,  in  answer  really  to  Payne 
Knight's  objections.  For  such  a  task,  d'Hancarville  was 
wholly  unfitted.  He  was  a  man  of  much  reading  and 
intelligence,  and  had  a  con-siderable  knowledge  of  ancient 
art ;  but  he  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  philologist — even  as 
scholarship  and  philology  were  understood  in  the  eighteenth 
century — and  he  has  put  together  in  the  second  chapter  ol 
his  second  book,  by  way  of  commentary  on  the  Abb^  Four- 
mont's  inscriptions,  a  collection  of  such  astounding  state- 
ments, and  has  displayed  such  ignorance  of  the  first  principles 
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of  pwiiiwr  ftod  ctTBobfj.  at »  jBBnfr  Hie  aeioe  lemarka 


which 
«adL  had  he  **i«fey>^  his  eD- 

to 


U  wms  in  1791  Ibu  ISjiae  Enight  published  his 
'Analrtical  Eosar  on  the  Gmk  Arphahec"  the  sixih  and 
■evendi  Kcdons  of  whi^  are  deirc«ed  lo  an  •^'^minatifTin  of 
the  inscriptions  iriiich  Fonncioct  pcofessed  to  ha^e  dis- 
colored, and  which  he  and  BaxthefemT  had  pnhfiahed  in  the 
*  Memoin  of  the  Academj  of  IisKxxpcioBs^*  He  ondextakes 
topcorethat  thej  areall&xgenesof  theAhbi  Foozmont: — 


eontsm  specinieDs  of  wriliiig  bom  the 
penod  of  Ifcholoos  mdiiion  down  to  the  snbrersion  of  the 
Gieek  BepohlScks — from  ETUo^as^  a  kiEu:  supposed  to  hsTe  reigned 
in  T^jywJA  seren  geoermiions  be&x«  ihe  Trojas  war,  down  to  Philip 
of  Hacfdon.  In  monnmectSy  eognTted  at  penods  so  remote  from 
eaeh  oth^,  we  might  expact  to  fiod  great  Tariations  hoAk  in  the 
iocm  and  use  of  the  letters :  bet,  DeTenheleaSs,  they  are  so  neariy 
tiie  same  as  to  appear  of  one  hand-writing,  and  of  one  person's 
eomposition.  .  .  .  The  fonns  of  the  boilers  also,  npon  wfaidi  two 
of  the  inscriptions  are  engraved,  are  totally  unlike  the  ample 
roond  shields  of  the  antient  Greeks^  or  indeed  of  any  other 
antient  peofde,  they  being  in  afasord  fandfol  shapes,  wholly  nn- 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  defence.  The  mode  of  writing  the  titles 
of  the  magistrates,  too,  in  larger  letters  than  those  employed  in  their 
^*^^rt^a^  ia  without  eiample  in  any  genuine  monument  of  antiquity 
that  I  have  seen ;  and  it  is  obsOTshle,  that  one  of  the  stones  is 
lepiesented  as  broken  in  so  artist-like  and  regular  a  manner,  that 
it  eould  not  have  been  the  result  of  accident ;  for  if  so  many  frac- 
tores  had  been  caused  by  the  fall  of  ruins  or  the  decay  of  time,  the 
edges  would  necessarily  have  been  splintered  or  corroded  so  as  to 
destroy  many  of  the  letters.  I  shall,  however,  waive  the  ocKisidera- 
lion  of  these  so^ackms  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the  singular  forms 
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of  the  shields  and  letters,  bec&use  whira  and  caprice  might  have 
Operated  ia  antieal  as  well  as  modern  times ;  but  errors  in  ortho- 
gniphjr.  grammar,  and  dialect,  the  blunders  of  dictionary- makers, 
traDsoribars,  and  editors,  transferred  into  monuments  attributed  to 
remote  antiquity,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  if  proved,  be  deemed  of 
themselves  sufficient  evidence  of  imposture.' 

Fonrmont  seeme  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
Faasanias,  with  the  '  Miscellanea  Laconica '  of  MeDTsias, 
and  the  work  of  Nicolaa  Cragins,  'De  Republica  Lacedm- 
moniorum,'  both  of  which  he  found  reprinted  in  the 
'ThcBanrus  Gr^canun  Antiquitatum '  of  Grouovius,  The 
coDJectareB  and  sometimes  the  mistakes  of  each  of  them  he 
accepted  as  certainties,  frequently  misunderstanding  them, 
and  confusing  them  with  the  customs  and  antiquities  of  bia 
native  land,  aa  well  as  with  those  of  the  Jews.  He  bad 
adopted  the  theory  that  Greek  was  derived  from  Hebrew, 
and  that  the  Jews  Eind  Lacedemonians  were  sprung  from  a 
common  stock,  and  accordingly  be  introduced  many 
Hebraisms  into  his  inscriptions.  Conscious  of  his  own  want 
of  scholarship,  he  prudently  confined  himself  almost  entirely 
to  publishing  lists  of  proper  names,  no  doubt  in  the  hope  that 
his  want  of  critical  scholarship  would  be  less  easily  discovered. 
Yet  the  names  themselves  show  the  imposture.  They  are 
lull  of  ridiculoaa  blunders.  We  find  there  letters  and  inflec- 
tions which  were  certainly  not  ased  nnttl  centuries  after  tba 
pretended  date  of  the  inscriptions  ;  some  are  Ionic,  soma 
apparently  Roman,  some  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
others  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Moreover,  such  was  bis 
difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  names,  that  nearly 
all  occur  many  times  over,  and  in  one  list  the  name  Deme- 
ans occurs  no  less  than  forty  times. 

In  his  '  Memoir '  read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
in  1740,  where  he  gives  for  the  first  time  an  account  of  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  Onga,  he  states  the  inscription  in 
the  front  to  be  OFAI  IKTEPKEPATEEl.  In  the  early 
editions  of  Hesychius,  and  indeed  in  all  that  were  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Fourmont,  was  found  the  following — 
*\KTtvKparsis  AdKiivef,  whence  Meursiua  suggests  that 
Ikteukrateis   or   Ikteokrateis  was   an  ancient  name  of  the 
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XiacODiaQS.  In  a  temple  erected  and  dedicated  by  I'Cing 
EoFOtaB,  it  was,  of  coarse,  necessary  to  find  some  Qame  to 
be  given  to  his  sabjects  other  than  Laconians  or  Lacedte- 
monians,  as  it  was  not  nntil  the  time  of  bis  grandson 
Lacedfemon  that  these  appellations  were  given.  Accordingly 
he  hit  upon  Ikterkeratees,  and  gave,  as  inscribed  apon  his 
fictitious  temple,  this  fictitious  inscription,  of  which, 
corionsly  enough,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  bis  papers, 
though  the  word  in  sUghtly  various  spellings  is  found  there 
several  times.  But  the  word  ^XierkvicpaTixi  in  Hesychius  is 
merely  the  error  of  a  careless  scribe.  The  true  reading  is 
not  clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  two  words,  of  which  the 
second  is  the  explanation  of  the  first  (probably  r*cTey  =  KptiT«()t 
and  the  word  Lakones  explains  that  the  first  word  is  a 
Liaconian  idiom. 

'  Thus,  by  a  suocession  of  error  and  imposture,  a  fabuloas 
personage  of  antient  tradition  has  been  made  to  anticipate  the 
blunders  of  a  transcriber  comiuitted  in  copying  a  die tio nary-maker 
of  the  third  century  of  Christianity,  by  which  means  the  French 
academicians  have  been  enabled,  not  only  to  call  into  being  a  people 
who  never  existed,  but  also  to  fix  the  date  of  their  dorainion  in  the 
Peloponnesus  as  readily  and  accurately  ae  that  of  the  Franks  and 
Normans  in  their  own  country.* ' 

'  No  man  in  his  senses,'  says  Boeckh,  'can  believe  this 
inscription  to  be  genuine,'  though  at  first,  and  nriting  before 
the  letters  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had  appeared,  he  was  disposed 
to  treat  it  as  a  forgery,  not  of  Fourmoni,  but  of  a  very  much 
earlier  date,  by  which  he  assumed  that  the  Abb6  had  been 
misled.  The  two  Boustrophedon  inscriptions  are  little  less 
absurd  than  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Onga.  They 
contain  hsts  of  all  the  priestesses  of  Apollo  at  Amyclce,  from 
about  the  time  of  Eurotas  to  the  Roman  conquest,  engraved 
at  diETerent  periods,  although  the  earliest  is  tittle  later  than 
the  pretended  temple  of  Onga,  These  priestesses  are  called 
MATEPEZ  KAI  KOYPAI  TOY  AnOAAilNOX  (mothers 
and  virgins  of  Apollo)  a  title  for  which  neither  f  oormont, 
Barth^leray,  nor  d'Hancarville,  were  able  to  adduce  any 
authority,  but  which  reminded  Payne  Knight  of  the  corre- 
'  Fftyne  Knight,  p.  IIS.  ^H 
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sponding  titles  in  a  modern  French  convent  of  nuns,  Lei 
miTes  et  Its  filles  du  Bon  Dieu.  This  expression  was  un- 
donbtedly  familiar  to  Foarmont,  and  Payne  Knight  suggests 
that  the  French  title  gave  birth  to  the  Greek.' 

'  The  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet '  was 
reviewed  by  Poraon  in  the  '  Monthly  Review  '  for  1794,  and 
the  great  scholar  accepted  the  views  of  Payne  Knight  on  the 
subject  of  Foarmont  as  conclusive.  Meantime  the  believers 
in  the  Abb^  kept  silence.  No  notice  was  taken  of  Payne 
Knight's  book,  either  by  the '  Journal  dea  Savanta '  or  by  the 
Academy  of  InscriptionB.  Bat  in  1817  the  Eatl  of  Aberdeen 
contributed  '  Remarks  on  the  Amyclfean  Marbles '  to 
Walpole's  *  Memoirs  Relating  to  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  '  (p.  446).  In  these  remarks  he  thoronghly  exposes 
one  of  the  forgeries,  that  relating  to  the  temple  of  Onga. 
Bat  although  Payne  Knight's  arguments  had  been  convincing 
to  the  learned  in  England  and  Germany,  they  had  not  been 
so  to  the  French,  and  when  Lord  Aberdeen  spoke  of  the 
'impudent  frauds'  of  Fourmont,  he  ronsed  a  defender  of  the 
Abb6  in  the  person  of  M.  Raoul  Rochette,  a  man  un- 
doubtedly of  real  learning,  who,  althoogh  only  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  had  already  attained  the  highest  possible 
reputation  in  France  by  his  '  Histoire  Critique  de  rStablisae- 
ment  des  Colonies  Grecques,'  a  work  which  in  1814  had 
received  the  first  prize  of  the  Academy.  But  the  learning 
of  M.  Raoul  Rochette  was  of  that  character  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  his  countrymen  rather  than 
with  the  Germans.  He  was  a  skilled  dialectician,  hie 
knowledge  was  extensive,  his  style  agreeable,  and  he  was 
able  to  draw  those  brilliant  generalisations  with  which,  even 
when  based  upon  an  imperfect  or  a  mistaken  induction  of 
facte,  French  divines,  philosophers,  and  historians,  know  so 
well  how  to  charm  our  imaginations  and  almost  to  convince 
onr  reason.  M,  Raoul  Rochette  could  not  bear  that  a 
French  scholar  who  had  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for 

'  Ladwig  Bobs,  however,  in  hia  Ad  vinim  el.  Atiy,  Botekkium  Eyitlola  Epi. 
graphica  (Htllte,  1S60),  has  atternpted  lo  aiiow  thai  Fourmoal  h(ut  kothorit;  for 
the  title  /laiifift  ubI  Koipai  mi  'Ar<>AAwra>.  He  was  ftntwered  fa;  Boeckh,  in  llM 
ArthOolvgitelta  Zntmng  foi  IBSO  (No.  9a.  Ft^rmonUeki  jMekri/Cnt). 
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ihxw-qartan  of  &  eentmej  diaald  be  tualiil  by  an  English- 
maa  m  ah  impndRfit  foigsr;  and  in  1819^   he  publiahed 

*Deax  Litres  k  my  linrti  CirmtiK  JAlMqp^<ffin  iyiTrr<%Tt^M^ticit^ 

dec  inacnptiona  de  Fonzmont^'  in  which  he  Tnmn^t^ff  what 

baa  >M»^n  jnatfytftrm^  *Mt  nwtiwnmia<»  mitii  i»|fTploi^f^  pttTftdoX,* 

namely,  dias  die  inacriptiona  of  Foozmant  weze  genuine,  and 
that  the  argunfiotB  of  Payne  Knight  and  Lo^  Aberdeen 
wne  entizely  haaplifw  Sb  book  is  ingonkraa^  able,  and 
intneesting ;  he  saoceeda  in  piaving  Umik  an  aeTeial  minor 


jpoints  P^yne  Knight  waa  wrong,  and  that  bis  eaaay  is  written 
wtdi  a  dogmatBm  and  an  aaanmptian  of  flaperiority  oyer 
othtf  ^rihilaw  which  hia  Wrning  does  not  always  justify. 
But  on  the  main  poiusa  he  has  nnthing  better  to  say.  in 
sabttance*  than  tiiat  the  Abbe  Fonrmont  waa  yery  ignorant, 
and  pn^babfy  made  mistakes  in  his  eopks  and  his  drawings, 
as  he  certain^  did  in  his  intBerpretatuns. 

Leaoane  had  at  that  time  the  greatest  name  in  France 
as  a  Gwek  sefakitbir.  and  he  reviewed  the  woik  of  Baonl 
Rodi^fte  in  three  anicies  in  tbft  ^  Joomal  des  Savants.'  At 
this  time  £ac»l  Bochene  was  one  of  his  most  demoted  ad- 
heimiis.  It  was  l!«lote  thior  great  qmiiel,  before  Letro 
dania^tt^  and  ^xioe  rexSew  ol  *Les  Monuments  in^ts 
d  MUs)ait^'  be&xe  tbe  csscoTitrr  of  the  *  Yases  de  Bemay ' 
anvt  ih^  'a&ire  Rcl^/  which  caused  so  much  sensation 
and  «o  mATiT  hMrt-bcminj^  ameixg  the  kazned  in  France. 
In  hts  artickis  he  ex{««59es  the  cfSEixKi,  th<Kigh  with  some 
r«$Mnraiio4Cis^  thai  Bao«l  Bochieme  has  shown  that  Payne 
Kni^l's  arpxmeni^  are  inooioclasiTe^  and  has  adduced 
|;:Tv>unil$  (oc  the  )>e^>ei  ihsi  Fonnncnt  was  not  a  forger, 
though  he  admits  that  Bochene  has  not  brought  any  posi- 
tixe  pnxi  ot  the  AbWs  wracttx^  and  he  sums  up  his  judg- 
ment in  the  mailer  as  toliows : — 

*  En  mniN)3ani  que  ncKss  i!cisska:s  j^yarr  d:&  trmraQ  oomplet  que 
noFQS  promel  M.  Baocd  Bi>ebHi»w  9«  cthserraxko^  sur  les  ancietanes 
inscriptions  de  Laooniew  «d  mdme  temps  qu^eUes  offinent  une  multi- 
tode  de  lecbefehes  eciieusee  d'histoue  <4  de  paMogiaphie,  et 
qu'elles  donnent  une  haute  id^  deses  oonnousanoes  oi  antiquit^s, 

ISIS.  li.  I6m»2  RmImm  «al  M.  LcMtt  FMit  BaiU  «aoh  Md  a 
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prdBontent  cl6s  i  present  I'avantage  de  ddtrulre  la  plupart  dea 
objections  Slev6eB  par  M.  B.  P.  Knight,  de  montrer  que  ropinioo 
qu'on  8'itoit  faite  de  ces  curieus  moimmens  n'est  au  fond  qu'un 
prtjug^,  et  de  diaposer  trfea-favorab lenient  les  eeprita  judicieux  Ol 
impajtiaux  pour  la  defense  en  forme  que  I'auteui  de  ces  lettres  fait 
eep^rer  &u  monde  savant.' 

Tbe  book  of  Kaoul  Rochette,  and  the  favourable  judg- 
ment passed  upon  it  by  Letronne,  drew  from  Lord  Aberdeen 
'A  Letter  relating  to  some  Btatements  made  by  M.  B. 
Bochette  in  his  late  work  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions  of  Fourmont.' '  In  this  letter  he  proves  conclusively 
that  Fourmont  had  taken  his  temple  of  Onga  from  a  small 
Greek  chapel  situate  exactly  where  Fourmont  had  described 
it,  and  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions. 

'  The  building  is  a  small  Greek  chapel,  possibly  two  hundred 
years  old.  It  is  conBtructed,  like  other  edifices  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, of  common  masonry  composed  of  small  stones  and  oement ; 
bat  from  being  apparently  deserted  at  present,  as  well  as  from 
having  been  shghtly  buUt  at  first,  it  is  probable  that  it  may  not 
stand  a  hundred  years  longer.  The  interior  dimensiona  may. 
perhaps,  be  nearly  oorreot,  and  the  door  not  much  more  than  four 
feet  high,  as  stated  by  him  ;  but  this  is  not  uncommon  in  Greece, 
and  ie  adopted  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Mussulmans  from  turning  their  horses  into  the  churches  or 
houses.' 

Moreover,  Lord  Aberdeen  telle  us  that  in  this  very 
chapel,  in  the  precise  position  in  which  Fourmont  had  pro- 
fessed to  find  the  inscriptions  and  the  bas-reliefs  of  human 
limbs,  with  knives  and  other  articles  implying  human  sacri- 
fices, and  which  had  been  engraved  by  Count  Caylus,'  he 
had  found  the  identical  inscriptions  on  marbles  of  the  same 
size  and  shape,  but  with  innocent  cups,  vessels,  and  articles 
of  female  attire,  which  could  by  no  possibility  be  mistaken 
for  limbs,  knives,  and  implements  of  sacrifice  I 

This  time  Letronne  was  convinced.     In  an  article  in  the 
Journal  des  Savants '  ^  he  admits  that  the  plea  of  ignorance 


Wal^U't  TramU  itt  cariouj  CiMmirUs  tn  ihe  East,  1820,  p,  tS9. 
In  tbe  Reeutil  d'AnCiciuiUi,  vol.  ii.  lol.  31. 

leai.  p.  iM. 
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coold  DO  longer  avail ;  that  no  mere  mistake  in  copying 
conld  have  transferred  the  innocent  bas-reliefa  into  the 
sacrificial  objects  engraved  by  Conat  CayluB — still  less  have 
tamed  a  modem  Greek  chapel  into  a  temple  of  the  remotest 
antiquity.'  After  referring  to  some  of  the  passages  of 
Foarmont's  letters,  which  we  have  before  quoted,  he  is 
obliged  to  conclude  as  follows  : — '  En  lisant  ces  passages 
jnconcevables,  o£i  I'estravagance  le  dispnte  4  rimpostore,  ca 
qn'on  peut  imaginer  de  plus  favorable  h.  la  m^moire 
Fourmont,  c'est  de  dire  qn'il  etoit  plus  d'4  moiti^  fou.' 

Thus  the  case  stood,  until  in  1828  there  appeared 
first  fasciculus  of  the  great  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gneoa- 
mm,'  edited  by  Augustus  Boeckh,  and,  as  the  published 
inscriptions  by  Fourmont  all  purported  to  be  of  the  remotest 
antiquity,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  learned  editor,  at  the 
outset  of  the  work,  to  examine  most  thoroughly  the  qnestion 
of  their  genuineness.  He  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
friendlinesH  with  Baoul  Rochette  and  other  savants,  who 
still  believed,  as  he  himself  had  done  originally,  in  the  bona 
fides  of  the  Abb^  ;  and  having  been  permitted  by  the  French 
Government  to  have  complete  copies  of  all  the  inscriptions 
contained  in  the  papers  of  Fourmont,  as  well  as  his  notes 
thereon,  he  applied  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
qnestion,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  as  a  judge  and  not  as  an 
accuser.  One  hundred  and  four  large  folio  pages  of  double 
columns  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  matter,  which 
is  investigated  and  decided  on  with  the  thoroughness  and 
the  accuracy  which,  at  least  at  that  date,  were  rarely  to  be 
found  outside  Germany,  and  which,  if  genius  consisted  alone 
in  taking  pains,  would  place  some  German  scholars,  Boeckh 
among  them,  at  its  highest  point.  Every  writer  who  baa 
cited  these  inscriptions,  and  every  passage  where  they  are 
mentioned,  is  referred  to  and  weighed.  All  justice  is  done 
to  the  learning  and  to  the  ability  of  Baoul  Bochette.    The 

■  M.Baoa1Koe)iett«badeitedaia  wltneislnnipport  ol  Fourmont' ikocnraa; 
a  qettain  Dr.  Avr&miotti,  wbo,  In  &  review  ot  Chsteftobriand's  Travela  in 
Qretoe,  pablisbed  in  1816.  reproschea  that  traveller  tor  noC  hftving  visited  And 
deaeiibAd  the  temple  ot  Onga,  whiah  he  implies  that  he  h&i  himselt  wen ;  but 
Ijetronne  poiotB  out  tbal  AvnuniotU  had  merel;  derived  faia  koowledBe  ol  ti 
temple  ffom  Burtb6)em;'s  deBcriptioa  of  it  in  Ibe  TravU  of  Anackarnt. 


riMKarnt.        ^^^| 
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good  faith  of  Barth^lemy  and  others  who  accepted  the 
inscnptioas  as  genuine  is  warmly  admitted.  Each  inscrip- 
tion, each  Btatement  of  Fonrmout,  and  the  notes  and  com- 
ments  of  those  who  have  accepted  them  as  genaine,  are 
examined  in  the  minntest  detail  with  the  most  searching 
criticism  and  the  most  accurate  scholarship,  and  undoubtedly 
with  every  disposition,  as  he  elsewhere  proves,  to  accept 
whatever  was  found  to  be  probably  genaine.  And  as  the 
result  of  this  most  careful  examination,  Boeckh  came  to  the 
conclusions,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  trace  could  bo 
found  among  the  papers  of  Fourmont  of  many  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  and  inscriptions  which  he  alleges  he 
made  when  in  Greece  ;  that  it  had  been  clearly  proved  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  that  no  such  temple  as  Fourmont  describes 
the  temple  of  Onga,  existed,  or  could  have  existed  at  the 
time  he  wrote;  that  no  one  of  the  inscriptions  he  gave  to 
the  world,  or  which  had  been  published  since  his  death  by 
Barth^lemy  and  Caylns,  could  possibly,  from  the  language, 
from  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  from  other  circumstances, 
have  existed  in  Greece,  but  that  they  were  modem  forgeries, 
the  work  of  an  ignorant  man,  based  almost  entirely  upon 
the  conjectures  of  Meursius  and  Cragius,  and  often  upon 
misunderstandingB  of  such  conjectures ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  forger  was  no  other  person  than  the  Abbe  Fourmont 
himself. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Corpus,  the  genuineness  of  the 
inscriptions  pubhshed  by  the  Abb6  Fourmont,  and  by 
Barth^lemy  from  his  papers,  has  not  been  seriously  main- 
tained.' Even  the  French,  unwilling  as  they  were  to  admit 
the  fraud  of  their  countryman,  have  been  obliged  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  conclusions  of  Boeckh  ;  and  M.  Egger,  in 
hia  interesting  articles  on  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  '  Journal 
dea  Savants' for  1871,  admits  that' M.  Boeckh  has  victoriously 
demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  apocryphal  inscriptions  of 
'  CiipluD  Kenoiyllflki'H  Chronoloriy  of  Dales  tm  (/k  two  imycUnn  laarblB 
»iab»  tehich  tuere  dtig  out  of  Clit  ruuu  of  the  Trmpl4  of  Apollo  of  Dtlphi  by 
lUo.  VAbb*  Fourmont  (LondoD.  Beeves  uid  Turner,  IBM)  deserves  a  pl&oe 
D«  Mor64n'a  Budget  of  Paradoxe).  The  writer's  ignorance  of  the 
literature,  hittoi?,  and  Reograph;  o/  Greece,  is  ool;  equalled  b;  the  abiuiditj 
bii  eipUnalioDH  and  truiil&lioaf. 
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IGchel  Fommooi.'  Yei  in  flfaistiBlkm  of  tiie  Iraftfa  of  Lord 
Abefdeeo's  ronaik,  that  in  Fnooe  &  refaiclanoe  stiill  eziste  to 
view  Hieae  tegerieB  in  tfadr  proper  U^it^  &  wziler  in  '  Notes 
snd  QuexieB '  in  1872  lemsdEB  that  '  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  the  fact  thmt  in  the  long  and  dmbonte  life  of  the 
Abbi  Fonzmoiit  by  £.  BrShaat.  contained  in  the  eighteenth 
Tolnme  of  Didot's  «*  Nomrdle  Biogiaphie  Gintele  *'  (1858), 
there  is  not  a  word  to  suggest  that  the  alleged  disoorenes  of 
the  Abbi  were  not  genuine,  nor  eren  a  hint  that  doobts  had 
been  thrown  on  them!  He  is  o^isnred  indeed  for  his 
vandalism  in  destroying  so  many  monmnents  of  antiquity, 
bat  his  inscriptions  and  his  discoTeiies  are  afl  treated  as 
genuine.*  And  another  writer  in'  Notes  and  Qoeries  'remarics, 
that '  it  is  still  more  soipiiBing  that  in  the  ^  Saperchenes 
littiraires  divoilees,"  published  in  1869,  the  name  of  the 
Abbi  Fonnnont  does  not  appear  at  all ! '  ^ 

The  most  canons  part  of  the  story  has  yet  to  be  told. 
Although  eyery  inscription  which  the  Abbi  either  ga^e  to 
the  wcHid,  or  1^  in  the  state  in  which  he  proposed  to  publish 
it,  was  a  forgery,  yet  he  really  had  copied,  and  there  still 
exist  among  his  papers,  many  hundreds  of  genuine  inscrip- 
tions ;  some,  of  the  earliest  times  of  which  any  are  known  to 
exist,  others,  of  an  interest  and  importance  little  if  anything 
less  than  the  Amyclsan  inscriptions  would  haTe  possessed 
had  they  been  genuine.  They  haTe  all  been  included  in  the 
'  Corpus  Inscriptionum  GrsBcarum.'  Of  the  42  inscriptions 
judged  by  Boeckh,  from  the  archaic  forms  of  the  letters,  to 
be  of  the  most  ancient  times,  and  which  form  the  first  part 
of  the  Corpus,  no  less  than  16,  unquestionably  genuine,  are 
from  the  papers  of  the  Abbi  Fourmont.  Of  the  980  inscrip- 
tions  found  in  Attica,  which  Boeckh  and  his  colleagues  were 
able  to  collect,  353  were  copied  by  Fourmont.  His  papers 
have  furnished  29  of  the  61  from  Megara,  83  of  the  118  from 
Argolis ;  while  of  the  273  from  Laoonia  and  Messenia,  he 
had  copied  no  less  than  228.  Of  these  inscriptions,  copies 
of  some  have  since  been  found  among  the  then  unpublished 
papers  of  Cyriacus  of  Ancona  ;  of  others,  the  originals  have 
been  discovered,  and  copies  published  by  Chandler,  Dodwell, 

■  MCn  and  OiMriei,  4tb  Mr.,  tqL  iz.  ppw  870  and  416. 
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and  more  recent  travelleiB ;  while  a  considerable  number  are 
jadged  by  Boeckh  to  be  genuine,  from  internal  evidence 
merely.  But  the  mere  number  does  not  afford  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Abba's  coUectionfi.  They 
include  not  only,  as  we  have  aaid,  some  of  the  most  ancient, 
but  some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  inscriptions 
which  are  in  existence. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Boeckh'a  great  work  on 
the  public  economy  of  Athens  is  founded  on  the  facts  derived 
from  Greek  inscriptions.  Those  numbered  in  the  Corpus 
76,  157,  and  158,  contain  perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of 
information  respecting  the  revenues  of  Athens,  public  debts, 
money,  weights,  and  measures  of  any  inscriptions  known  to 
exist.  They  are  quoted  over  and  over  again  by  Boeckh, 
more  frequently,  indeed,  than  any  others.  From  one  of 
them  we  leam  that  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  Athene 
were  obliged  to  have  an  account  of  what  they  bad  received, 
disbursed  and  delivered  to  their  successors  engraved  on 
Btone,  and  set  up  in  the  Acropolis ;  that  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hellenotwmim  was  assigned  about  410  B.C.  to  the 
redemption  of  the  public  debt.  They  give  us  a  decree,  that 
whatever  should  remain  over  and  above  the  moneys  assigned 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debts  should  be  applied  to  the 
repairs  of  the  wharves  and  walls.  No.  157  is  a  fragment  of 
the  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  administration  and 
manager  of  the  public  revenue,  and  probably  the  very  one 
made  by  Lycurgus '  about  330  B.C.  No.  158  is  the  inscription 
of  the  famous  Sandwich  marble,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  learned  dissertations 
since  its  arrival  in  England  soon  after  Fourmont's  time.  It 
is  the  report  of  the  auditors,  or  Ampkictyoiis,  sent  from 
Athens  in  or  about  374  b.c.  to  examine  the  management  of 
the  revenues  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Uelos  for  the  three 
previous  years,  and  ts  full  of  details  of  the  .greatest  interest. 
Copies  of  all  these  inscriptions^ — and  of  the  first  two  the 
only   copies   known,   the   originals   having   perished- 
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-  only   copies   known,   the   ongmals   having   pensbed — were      ■ 

^H        among  the  papers  of  Abb^  Fourmont.'  ^^H 

^^^  '  Cil«d  io  Tht  Livtt  of  Iht  Ten  Oralori.  ucribed  to  Plataroh.  ^^H 

^^H^  '  No.  171  in  the  Corpui  ii  tito  trom  ■  mubl*  DOw  in  the  BrltUli   Mnaenm     ^^^H 

^^^-  -    -     --^^^^ 
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To  have  preserved  and  given  to  Weetem  Europe  these 
inscriptions  alone,  would  have  heen  safficient  at  any  time  to 
constitute  a  lasting  title  to  our  gratitude,  and  would  hava 
entitled  the  Abb6  Fourmout  to  a  far  higher  place  among  the 
promoters  of  Greek  learning  and  G-reek  antiquities  than  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  merely  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
Amycleean  icBcriptions,  even  if  these  were  genuine-  But 
important  as  these  inscriptions  are  now,  when  more  than 
fifteen  tbousand  Greek  inscriptions  have  been  collected  and 
published,  far  greater  would  have  been  the  glory  of  Fourmont 
if,  at  a  time  when  less  than  two  thousand  inscriptions  were 
known,  he  had  added  to  them  more  than  nine  hundred — a 
greater  number  than  had  been  collected  by  any  single  scholar 
or  traveller,  and  including  those  of  the  first  degree  of 
importance  which  we  have  already  referred  to.'  But  the 
Abb6  Fourmont  was  '  wise  only  for  evil.'  His  egregious 
vanity  and  utter  want  of  principle  persuaded  him  to  throw 
away  the  substantial  glory  which,  particularly  at  that  time 
in  France,  would  have  attached  to  a  man  who  had  collected 
and  preserved  nearly  one  thousand  unknown  and  precious 
Greek  inscriptions.  His  ambition  was  to  produce  inscriptions 
far  earlier  than  any  then  known,  and  which  might  support 
his  own  absurd  hypothesis  respecting  the  language  and  the 
antiquities  of  Greece.  Entirely  unable  from  his  want  ( 
scholarship  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  probably  even  t 

It  ia  a  list  of  peiBons  buried  in  the  CeramicDB  of  Atheni,  and  has  been  thought 
worth]?  to  be  edited  uid  eiploined,  not  enl;  by  BoecUi  in  the  Corpna  ks  well  as 
in  hla  Proem.  Catal.  Ifct.  Onivtra.  Berol.,  but  by  E.  D.  Cbrke  in  hie  TraveU. 
luid  by  Ozanne  in  hla  Sytlcge  Itaeripi.  The  cop;  made  b;  Foannont  roust 
huve  been  taken  when  the  atone  and  the  inaoription  were  in  a  mnobmore  perfect 
condition  than  at  preBent.  and  Is.  ai  Boeokh  remarks,  'contra  quam  aolet 
prBatantisBtmaB.'  No.  318  In  the  Corpus  ia  from  a  marble  now  in  the  British 
Museam,  brought  to  thii  coantry  by  Aakew,  and  deaoribed  in  Taylor  Combea'i 
Deicriplion  of  a  ColUctum  o/  Ancient  Marbles  in  Ihft  British  Muatum,  vol.  ii. 
ziivi.  No.  3ES  in  the  Corpus  noB  itfterwards  seen  by  Pocook  and  Chsndlec.  and 
ii  described  and  commenled  on  at  length  by  each  of  (hem.  All  these  were 
oopied  by  the  khbi  Fourmont. 

'  When  J.  F.  Siguier  in  1749  made  hia  catalogue  of  Greek  InEcriptions.  ha 
was  only  able  to  enumerate  two  thousand,  whether  in  collectionB  like  Ibose  of 
Oruter  and  Muiatori,  or  in  the  books  of  the  learned  indifferent  branches  of  the 
antiqaity  of  Greece,  sueh  aa  those  of  Viua  Dale  and  Coiaini.—Egger,  in  I! 
Joumai  dti  SatanU,  Mars,  I87I. 
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decipher  [or  nnderstand  those  which  he  had  copied,  he 
printed  his  lists  of  proper  names,  where  he  thought  he  was 
less  likely  to  be  detected,  and  no  doubt  intended  to  use  his 
genuine  inscriptions,  had  he  lived,  as  models  for  fictions  far 
more  absurd  and  more  elaborate  than  those  which  related  to 
the  temple  of  Onga  and  the  priestesses  of  Apollo  at  AmydsB.^ 

'  Perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most  impndent  forgery  of  a 
Greek  insoription,  after  those  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article,  is  that  put 
forth  by  Demetrius  Petrizsopolo  in  his  Saggio  Storioo  suUe  prime  etd  dell*  leola 
di  LeucadiOt  Florence,  1814  (described  by  Boeckh  in  the  Gorpns,  No.  48).  Not 
oontent  with  forging  an  insoription  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  Trojan  war, 
Petrixsopalo  has  cited  in  support  of  it,  and  of  his  arguments,  a  considerable 
number  of  books  which  do  not  exist.  He  cites  a  book  of  Gottlieb  Wemsdorff, 
De  Lyourgi  epoehU  speoifiMn,  Norembergas,  1741,  8to,  but  no  life  of  Wemsdorff 
mentions  such  a  work,  nor  was  Boeckh  able  to  find  any  trace  of  its  existence. 
He  cites  the  Travele  of  a  certain  Norden  in  Greece  (Gopenhagen,  1762),  and 
Chardin's  Mimoires  coneervie  sur  le  eaut  de  Leueade  (Amstelodami,  1709, 4to), 
which  are  unknown  to  catalogues,  to  libraries,  and  to  bibliographers,  as  well  as 
other  books  which  Boeckh  was  unable  to  discover. 
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A  SCHOLAB  AND  TRAVELLKB  OP  THE 

BENAISSANCE 

Kk.  CUmaatdi  Bjuiolantm  LSbri  dmo  quormm  poiUnor  jam 
friiwi  «•  Imetm  prodiL  (AnftverpuB:  Ex  offieiiiA  Christo- 
pbodPUnlinL    156&) 

[BflfriDM  ttam  ti^  QmmriaHg  Ptmm  lor  Jwamrj  1898.  rl  14IM66w] 


Whxn  Beniifil  Langton  happened  to  mention  his  having 
read  a  good  deal  in  Clenaidns's  Greek  Grammar, '  Why, 
air/  said  Dr.  Johnson, '  who  is  there  in  this  town  who  knows 
anything  of  Clenardos  but  you  and  I  ? '  Nor,  judging  from 
a  cocrapondence  in  the  pages  of  oar  esteemed  contemporary, 
*  Notes  and  Queries,*  does  the  number  of  those  who  know 
anything  of  Clenardns  seem  to  have  increased  since  the  days 
oC  Langton  and  Johnson.  One  correspondent  inquires  who 
Clen«yr>dus  was,  and  another  informs  the  reader  that  *  Nicolas 
Clenardus  is  so  obscure  that  his  name  is  found  in  few 
bu>gniphical  dictionaries,*  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
qui»«tivm  of  where  he  lived,  and  cites  *  Mortimer ' — ^whoever 
h^  may  be— to  the  effect  that  he  died  after  1606.  Yet  there 
aix^  f(^w  of  the  scholars  of  the  later  Benaissance  whose  books 
\\h>^  |%assed  through  more  editions,  nor  of  the  details  of 
>vh(\itf^  \\ffi!  we  have  more  ample,  accurate,  and  precise  infor- 
nml.iot\  than  Nicolas  Cleynaerts  (Kleynarts)  or  Clenardus. 
Hm  (ittH>k  (Grammar,  first  printed  in  1530,  held  its  place  for 
iic^arly  t>^^)  centuries  in  France,  England,  Germany  and 
It«ily,  an  the  best  Greek  Grammar  in  existence — at  once  the 
clrtiin^nt,  iho  simplest,  and  the  most  scientific.  Nor  had  his 
lltibn^w  Grammar  less  reputation,  though,  owing  to  the 
mortt  limited  interest  of  the  subject-matter,  it  never  attained 
the  popularity  of  its  Greek  brother.  But  if  Clenardus  had 
haan  merely  a  granunarian,  however  eminent,  we  might  have 
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^^H     editio] 
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left  him  to  Blomber  la  the  obscnrity  which  be  shares  with 
mach  greater  names— with  Theodore  Gaza,  who  was  not 
only  a  grammarian,  bnt  a  Greek  scholar  of  ths  highest 
merit;  with  BudsBus,  the  restorer  of  Greek  literature  in 
France ;  and  with  Santes  Pagninus,  wboae  Hebrew  stadies 
threw  those  of  all  his  contemporaxies  into  the  shade.  Bat 
while  Budffius,  Gaza,  and  Santes  Pagninas  are  names  and 
nothing  more.  Clenardns  is  a  real  man.  who  has  left  as  in 
his  '  Epistolae  '  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  vivacious 
works  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Many  of  the  collections  of 
letters  claronim  virorum  are  the  very  personification  of 
dreariness  and  dulness.  Even  the  letters  of  Cicero  some- 
times lack  human  interest,  but  most  of  his  imitators  in  the 
sixteenth  century  generally  impress  ns  as  written  by  those 
who  have  in  general  nothing  to  say,  bnt  who  desire  to  say  it 
in  at  once  the  most  elegant  and  the  most  redundant  manner. 
Happily  Clenardus  is  not  one  of  these.  In  his  letters 
written  to  his  friends  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
he  narrates  his  adventures  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  North 
Africa,  from  1530,  when  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  to 
September  1542,  probably  a  few  days  only  before  his  death 
at  Granada.  In  1550  bis  friend  Hoverius,  Master  of  the 
School  of  Malines,  printed  at  Lonvain  a  thin  small  volume 
containing  five  letters  from  Clenard  to  the  editor  himself, 
and  ten  to  Jacques  Latomus  (Masson),  then  Eector  of  the 
University  of  Louvain,  under  the  title  of  '  Nicolaj  Clenardi 
Peregrinationnm  ac  de  rebus  Machometicis  epistolte  elegan- 
tissimffi.'  A  second  edition  appeared  at  the  same  place  in 
1651,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  ten  letters  to  Arnold 
Streyter,  Abbot  of  Tongerloo,  Joachim  Polites,  Martin  de 
Voorda,  and  Butger  Bescius,  professor  and  printer  of  Greek 
at  Louvain,  A  third  edition  appeared  at  Louvain  in  1561  ; 
and  a  fourth,  with  the  addition  of  a  second  book,  containing 
twenty-two  new  letters,  fourteen  to  Jean  Vassie,  five  to 
Jean  Petit,  Bishop  of  Cape  de  Verde,  one  to  'CoeliuB,'  and 
two  respectively  addressed  to  '  Christians '  and  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  was  edited  by  Charles  de  L'Ecluse. 
'  printed  byPlantin  at  Antwerp  in  1566.  This — the  best 
edition — is    described    by  the   Marquis  du   Boure  in    his 
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pixified  as  Qmii  in  I6Q6. 

I(  ia  iicnMTgg  diaS  so  ^aifaTtignng  a  Ikx^  worthy  to  nnk 
with  tha  T<pttprt  of  BufiiiHH»ina»  has  nevor  bem  translated 
iBfio  any  moiiffTn  languge.  The  itjie  d  denardns  is 
aiijthxn^r  hot  Cuietuinan.  Hs  wzitea^  not  aa  most  of  the 
LaitDi  letfeer-wri&eEs  of  the  aEsteentib.  centncj,  potuiied  and 
pompiKBi  pBznb  intended  to  be  printed^  or  at  least  to  be 
afaown  aboot  to  ochor  arhnlars  wfaeie  tilie  ^afaie  of  the 
■uttfeer  ii  in  an  bnene  lasso  to  die  polidi  and  finish  of  the 
aljia»  but  ncj  ^^^^^^^^^^  episdes^  writen  onlj  to  let  his 
frittidB  know  all  dias  was  happening  to  him — aometimes  a 
tilde  too  prolix.,  bn  ahvaTO  h^relT  and  amosing: 

Nicolaa  Efevnarta  was  bom  at  Diest  in  Brabant  in  1495. 
He  sfindied  «t  Lomazn  al  the  College  of  the  Three 
Lan^nag^s^  dien  lecendr  fixmded  bj  die  iRamed  Jacques 
Bosleiden*  die  tnoid  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Ss  teachers 
were  eqpedallT  Bots!«r  Beacias,.  and  Jacques  Ibsson,  better 
known  nnder  his  Ladniied  name  of  liatomna^-afterwards 
Bector  of  die  UnimsitT*  irifeo  suriiied  his  pupil  by  two 
]rears.  Masson  then  enfo  jed  a  considefable  zepotaticn  with 
the  Cadiolic  partr^  owin^  ^  his  writings  against  Lather  and 
the  Be&>niiiefs^  whom  he  was  thooght  to  haTe  saccessfolly 
r«fat«d«  and  to  hare  conTicied  of  mala  Jides  in  their 
arguments  and  thi^  quotadoos :  to  os^  the  chief  character- 
istic of  his  writings  is  their  bxtt^s*  intolerance.  The  parents 
of  Clenardns  seem  to  haTe  b«en  persons  of  position  and 
substance.  He  was  intended  for  die  Church  from  his  youth, 
and  took  Holy  Orders  with  a  Tiew  of  succeeding  in  due 
course  to  what  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  family  living, 
that  of  the  Church  of  the  Beguines  at  Diest,  of  which  those 
ladies  claimed  the  patronage.  Some  of  the  biographers  of 
Clenardus  tell  us  that  he  was  subsequenUy  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  at  LouTain,  but  iu  fact  he  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  held  any  official  position  in  the  University  or  in 
the  Collegium  Trilingue,  but  only  to  have  been  what  the 
Germans  call  a  Prirat-docemt^  authorized  to  give  lectures  on 
Hebrew  and  Greek  on  his  own  account  at  the  CoU^e  of 
Hcmterl^,  of  which  institution  he  appears  to  have  beoi  what 
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f  "We  may  term  a  fellow,  and  perhaps  at  that  of  the  Three 
Languages.  In  or  booq  after  February  1528  he  puhlished, 
epecially  for  the  use  of  his  pupiln,  a  Hebrew  Grammar, 
bused  upon  the  more  elaborate  treatise  of  his  friend  and 
teacher,  Canipensia — of  which  in  part  it  is  an  abridgment — 
but  simpler,  clearer,  and  much  better  adapted  for  beginners. 
It  does  not  claim  to  be  a  complete  grammar,  bat  has  the 
modest  title  '  Tabula  in  Granuuaticen  HebrEeam.'  It  was 
printed  by  Thierry  Martens  at  Louvain,  and  is  the  last  book 
that  issued  from  the  press  of  that  learned  printer.  It  had  a 
considerable  succesB,  and  passed  through  more  than  twenty- 
foor  editions  before  the  end  of  the  century.  The  author 
tells  us  indeed,  with  a  perhaps  pardonable  exaggeration,  that 
hy  its  assistance  his  pupils  were  able,  after  only  three 
moDtha'  study,  to  write  letters  in  Hebrew  upon  familiar 
topics  1  The  saccesa  of  the  Grammar  Induced  him  a  few 
months  later  to  publish,  as  a  text-book  for  bis  Greek 
lectures,  an  edition  of  S.  Chrj'BOstom  '  De  Sacerdotio.'  He 
selected  fhis  book,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  in  order  that 
sound  Christian  doctrine  might  be  united  with  Greek 
Bcholarship.  This  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the 
Greek  text  of  the  '  De  Orando  Deam "  of  the  same  Father. 
The  two  are  among  the  very  few  and  rare  books  in  which 
the  name  of  Joannes  Sturmius  appears  as  the  printer  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Rutger  Rescius. 

Up  to  this  time  no  Greek  Grammar  for  beginners,  as  we 
understand  it,  existed.  There  were,  indeed,  in  print  several 
Greek  grammatical  treatises,  of  which  the  three  that  were  by 
far  the  most  in  favour,  and  which  certainly  surpassed  all 
others  in  merit,  were  those  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  Theodore 
Gaza,  and  Demetrius  Chalcondylas.  The  'Erotemata'  of 
Chrysoloras  was  the  earliest  in  point  of  date,  both  as  to 
composition  and  printing.  Written  some  time  before  the 
death  of  the  author  in  1415,  it  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
with  a  Latin  translation  in  1484,  and  was  frequently  reprinted 
in  the  fifty  years  which  followed.  The  hook  is  a  series  of 
questions  dealing  with  the  most  elementary  parts  of  grammar, 
but  is  confused  and  unsystematic ;  yet  it  is  the  direct  ancestor 
of  the  grammars  which,  until  very  recently,  were  in  use 
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throoghoQi  the  whde  of  Europe,  in  all  of  which,  from  that 
of  Chrysoloras  downwards,  we  find  the  conjugation  of  our 
old  friend  rinrri*  as  the  type  of  the  first  conjugation  of  the 
regular  verbs.    The '  Institutiones  Grammatics '  of  Theodore 
G^asa,  first  printed  in  1495-96,  were  a  distinct  advance  on 
the  *  Erotemata '  of  Chrysoloras.    The  book  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  merit,  and  is  the  earliest  work  in  which  the  principles 
of  grammar,  as  we  understand  them,  were  in  any  way 
formulated;  but  it  is  not  less  unsjrstematic  than  that  of 
Chiysoloras,  is  thoroughly  ill  arranged,  and  being  written  in 
Oreek,  could  only  be  made  use  of  by  one  who  had  already 
some    practical  knowledge  of  the  language.    The  Latin 
translation  of  Erasmus,  however,  removed  this  difficulty. 
The  '  Erotemata '  of  Chalcondylas,  like  the  work  of  Chryso- 
loras, was  not  so  much  a  regular  Grammar  as  a  set  of 
grammatical  questions  and  problems  with  elaborate  answers, 
and,  being  wholly  in  Greek,  was  of  no  use  to  young  students. 
The  Grammar  of  Constantinus  Lascaris  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  if  only  that  the  first  edition  of  it  in  1476  was  the 
first  book  printed  in  Greek ;  but  it  did  not  attain  the  popu- 
larity of  the  three  first  named.    The  earliest  Greek  Grammar 
calculated  to  be  of  use  to  young  students  and  beginners,  was 
that  of  Adrian  Amerot,  a  professor  of  Louvain,  printed  by 
Thierry  Martens  about  1520.     It  is  well  spoken  of  by  Nfeve 
in  his  '  M&moire  but  le  College  des  Trois-Langues  k  Louvain.' 
He  describes  it  as  a  work  entirely  practical,  prepared  with  a 
view  to  the  needs  of  youth,  wherein  are  set  forth  the  rules 
which  concern  grammatical  forms,  a  complete  view  of  the 
conjugation  of  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  and  states  that 
there  are  few  books  of  grammar  which  are  superior  to  that 
of  Amerot.     But  however  this  may  be,  the  book  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  the  needs  of  the  time,  as  it  never  reached 
a  second  edition,  though  another  treatise  of  the  same  author 
upon  Greek  dialects  was  several  times  reprinted.    About  the 
same  time  Ceporinus,  a  professor  of  Zurich,  composed  a 
compendium  of  Greek  Grammar,  dividing  it  into  three  parts ; 
the  first  treating  upon  the  article  and  the  noun,  the  second 
the  verb,  and  the  third  upon  pronouns,  prepositions, 
cents.    But  this  little  book,  though  it  attained  to 
^an  a  dozen  editions  (the  third,  revised  by  the  author, 
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-was  printed  by  Simon  de  Colines  in  1529),  had  but  little 
BQccess,  und  is  scarcely  to  be  found  mentioned  either  by 
bibliographers  or  graramarians. 

ClenarduB  had  felt  the  Deed  of  a  grammar  for  schoolboys. 
He  must  have  been  acquainted  with  that  of  Amerot,  and 
probably  with  that  of  Ceporinus,  and  would  be  able  to  gauge 
their  deficiencies.  Accordingly,  in  1530,  he  gave  to  the 
world  through  tbe  press  of  his  friend,  Butger  Kescius,  who 
bad  succeeded  Thierry  Martens  as  the  Greek  printer  at 
Louvain,  his  '  Institutiones  in  Linguam  Grtecam.'  Except 
four  pages  of  syntax  at  the  end,  it  contains  nothing  original 
— nothing  but  what  may  be  found  in  Gaza  or  ChalcondylaB 
^but,  nevertheless  it  has  great  merits.  It  is  written  in 
Latin,  is  simple  and  clear  in  language,  and  is  well  and 
systematically  arranged.  In  the  preface,  dated  April  1, 1530, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Hoverius,  he  tells  us  that  for  some 
years  past  be  had  felt  what  benefit  his  pupils  would  derive 
from  a  work  in  which  the  rules  of  the  Greek  Grammar  were 
shortly  set  forth,  and  that  he  had  accordingly  prepai'ed  these 
*  Institntiones.'  which  he  had  wished  to  print  the  previous 
year,  but  had  been  prevented  by  circumstances.  The  book 
had  a  conspicuous  and  immediate  success :  the  impression 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  a  second  edition  called  for,  which 
was  printed  at  Louvain  in  April  1531,  and  a  third  at  Paris 
the  same  year,  under  the  author's  superintendence,  at  the 
presB  of  Simon  de  CoHnes,  and  of  which,  w  riting  to  his  friend 
Eoverius  in  October  of  that  year,  he  states  that  four 
hundred  copies  had  been  sold.  Innumerable  editions  followed 
^-&t  least  a  hundred  before  the  end  of  the  century — and 
it  continued  in  name  to  be  the  popular  Greek  Grammar, 
especially  in  France,  for  two  centuries,  and  formed  largely 
the  basis  of  its  two  celebrated  successors,  those  of  the  Port 
Boyal  and  of  Furgault.  As  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  '  Clenard '  was,  as  usual,  a  synonym 
for  a  Greek  grammar,  as  '  Despautere '  was  for  a  Latin 
one,  or  with  us  as  "Liodley  Murray '  was  for  an  English 
grammar,  and  La  Fontaine  has— 

'  Un  6coUer  qui  ne  s'amusait  gu^re 
A  leuilleter  Cl^nard  et  Despaut^re.' 
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But  long  before  the  disappearance  of  the  grammar  of 
Clenardus,  the  work  itself  had  become  8o  overlaid  with 
additions,  scholia  and  commentariee,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  discover  in  it  the  original  lines  of  the  author.  It  had 
been  edited  by  the  greatest  Greek  scholars  of  their  day  ; 
Henry  Eatienne,  Sylburg,  G.  J.  Vobb,  to  name  only  a 
few,  had  all  published  it,  each  with  his  own  and  many 
of  his  predecessors'  additions.  The  best  editions  are 
certainly  those  of  G.  J.  Vosb,  given  by  the  Elzevirs  in  1661, 
1660,  and  1672. 

The  '  InstitntionsB  '  were  intended  for  those  students  who 
had  the  advantage  of  a  teacher.  But  those  who  conld  teach 
Greek  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  few  in 
number.  There  were  many  who  wished  to  study  the  language 
as  Joseph  Scaliger  did  a  few  years  later,  without  the  aid 
of  a  master.  For  these,  Clenardus  composed  and  published 
in  1531  his  '  Meditationes  Gragcanicss.'  This  book  consisted 
of  the  Greek  text — as  yet  unprinted^of  S.  Basil's  Epistle 
to  S.  Gregory,  'De  vita  in  solitudine  agenda,'  accompanied 
by  two  Latin  translations,  one  that  of  Budseus,  the  other 
by  Clenardus  himself,  together  with  a  grammatical  analysis, 
in  which  each  word  of  the  original  is  parsed.  This  book, 
though  frequently  reprinted,  had  less  success  than  the 
'  Institutiones.' 

The  life  of  Clenardus  had  hitherto  been  uneventful, 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  innumerable 
other  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  he  was  con- 
tent neither  vrith  his  own  acquirements  as  a  scholar — though 
possessing  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew— 
nor  yet  with  the  peaceful  and,  as  he  afterwards  described 
it,  somewhat  dull  and  narrow  life  of  a  Professor  at  Louvain. 
He  passed  his  time  between  study  and  lecturing,  rarely 
leaving  the  College  of  Houterle,  and  never  venturing  out 
of  doors  after  dark.  A  visit  to  his  friend  Lonis  Le  Blois,' 
just   (1530)   elected  Abbot  of  Liesse,  in  HainauU,  seemed 

'  Ac  English  traaBlntioii  of  the  most  popular  nork  of  Le  Blois  (Blostua), 
the  Sptculitm  Religiosoriim,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1G76,  under  Iho  title  o( 
4  Afirrour  for  Monkes,  U  recaived  the  honour  of  a  new  editioa  In  1873,  vrilh  « 
preface  by  Locd  CoIeridGe.  ^t 
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ft  most  arduous  undertaking,  yet  it  was  acconipli»hed  so 
pleasantly  that  it  induced  him  to  travel  as  far  as  Cambrai 
to  visit  Latoinus,  and  even  gave  rise  to  visions  of  a 
journey,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  accomphshed  in  1531, 
to  distant  Paris. 

After  studying  Hebrew  under  Campensis,  then  Professor 
of  that  language  at  Louvain,  and  reputed  the  Brat  Hebraist 
in  the  Low  Countries,  he  went  on  to  Chaldee,  bat  did  not 
find  this  subject  specially  attractive.  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  himeelf  either  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  to  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
books  of  such  Jewish  commentators  as  he  could  find.  The 
works  of  Aben  Ezra,  including  his  commentaries  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  minor  Prophets,  had  been  printed  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  other  works  followed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth,  and  some  at  least  of  them 
had  reached  Louvain,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Clenardus.  He  constantly  found  references  to  the  Arabic 
language,  as  well  to  the  sound  of  the  letters  as  to  the  meaning 
of  words,  which  seemed  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of  Arabic 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Aben  Ezra  frequently  used  the  Arabic 
words  Phi  Riipka,  as  though  they  threw  light  upon  many 
obscure  matters,  Clenardus  constantly  asked  himself  the 
meaning  of  these  mysterious  words,  and  sighed  to  think 
be  had  no  means  of  discovering  it.  Having  applied  to 
Joannes  Campensis,  that  learned  man  said,  '  Phi  Mapha  is 
the  same  with  the  adverb  tunc,'  an  explanation  which  was 
Datorally  hardly  satisfactory  to  our  student.  Whethej  the 
Professor  was  in  fact  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  P/ttBopAa.  or 
whether  Aben  Ezra  used  the  expression  somewhat  in  the  sense 
of '  that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia,'  is  not  altogether  clear. 
But  from  this  time  a  burning  desire  possessed  Clenardus;  it 
was,  tobecomeacquainted  with  Arabic,  and  to  use thatlanguage 
in  bis  studies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  then  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
tbe  Koran,  with  a  view  to  study,  translate,  and  refute  it ; 
and  finally  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  their  own  lanemage  to 
the  followers  of  Mohammed.  For  years  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  the  accompUshment  of  bis  wishes.     '  There  was 
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not,'  he  states,  '  a  stogie  person  in  Flanders  who  knew  a 
woird  of  Arabic'  A  visit  to  Louvain  of  Daniel  Bomberg, 
the  celebrated  Hebrew  printer  of  Venice,  afforded  him  hopes, 
which,  however,  were  followed  by  no  reGuIts.  He  learned 
that  there  were  certain  Jewish  physicians  at  Venice  who 
were  skiUed  in  Arabic,  and  Bomberg  promised  to  send  him 
some  pages  written  in  this  language.  '  This,'  he  writes, 
'  caused  me  the  greatest  joy,  for  at  that  time  I  thoaght  of 
nothing  bnt  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  letters 
and  words.'  Bat  time  passed,  and  no  pages  came  from 
Bomberg. 

No  Arabic  grammar  in  which  Arabic  characters  were 
employed  had  as  yet  appeared.  It  was  reserved  for  William 
Postel,  scholar,  linguist,  and  visionary,  to  compile — with 
assistance  furnished  by  The^seus  Ambrosius — and  to  print  in 
1536  the  first  attempt  at  soch  a  work.  His  'Grammatica 
Arabica,'  a  thin  and  meagre  quarto,  little  more  than  a 
pamphlet,  of  forty-four  pages  only,  and  forming  a  sapple- 
ment  to  his  '  Linguarura  duodecim  characteribus  difFerentiom 
Alpbabetum,'  would  have  been  a  priceless  boon  to  Clenardoa. 
A  tew  words  purporting  to  be  Arabic  had  indeed  appeared 
in  the  Hypnerotomachia '  in  1499,  and  a  so-called  Arabic 
alphabet  had  been  printed  in  the  '  S&nctse  Peregrinationes  ' 
of  Breydenbach  in  1486,  a  work  several  times  reprinted; 
bnt  the  alphabet,  exactly  copied  in  the  successive  editions, 
bore  hardly  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  true  Arabic 
characters,  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Clenardus  that 
a  copy  of  the  book  had  not  fallen  into  his  hands.  But 
there  were  not  wanting  learned  Arabic  scholars  in  Europe 
who  would  have  promoted  its  study  if  their  eflforts  in  that 
direction  had  not  been  thwarted  by  the  Church,  which  had 
already  changed  into  the  harsh  step-mother  from  the  nursing 
mother  and  handmaid  of  learning  which  she  had  shown 
herself  under  Nicolas  V.  and  Leo  X.  No  fact  is  better 
established,  though  it  has  been  frequently  denied,  than  that 
the  Koran  in  Arabic  was  actually  printed  in  or  shortly 
before  1530  at  the  press  of  Pagauino  at  Venice,  and  that  the 
entire  impression  was  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  Clement  VIL 
so  completely  that  no  copy  or  even  fragment  is  known  I 
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exist;.'  Not  only  was  every  copy  oC  this  worse  than  heretical 
book  burned,  but  the  types  were  destroyed,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Koran  in  its  original  language  was  suspended  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to 
charge  exclusively  on  the  Catholic  Church  this  hostility  to 
the  study  of  Arabic.  More  than  twelve  years  later,  in  1542, 
the  Protestant  and  comparatively  liberal  and  tolerant  city 
of  Basle  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  of  excitement,  on  the 
proposal  of  Bihliander  to  edit,  and  Oporinus  to  print,  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Koran  made  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  our  countryman  Robert  Betensis,  Archdeacon  of  Fam- 
pelnna,  though  accompanied  by  ample  refutations.  It  was 
only  by  the  personal  intervention  of  Luther  that  the  hook 
was  allowed  to  appear,  and  that  Oporinus  escaped  imprison- 
ment. Among  the  ministers  of  Basle  who  showed  them- 
selves the  bitter  opponents  of  the  work,  we  are  astonished 
and  disappointed  to  find  the  name  of  the  learned  Hebraist 
and  geographer,  Sebastian  Munster  !  *  But  the  opposition 
of  the  Church  to  the  study  of  Arabic  was  as  futile  as  that 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  a  few  years  earlier. 
Several  books,  partially  in  Arabic,  were  already  in  existence. 
A  species  of  grammar  and  a  dictionary,  Spanish  and  Arabic, 
compiled  by  Pedro  do  Alcali,  but  wholly  printed  in  Gothic 
letters,  had  appeared  at  Granada  in  1505.'  A  little  book  of 
prayers, 'FrecatioHorarii, 'printed  at  Fano  in  1514  at  the  press 
of  Gregorius  e  Gregorio,  containing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  a 
few  other  prayers,  is  the  first  book  printed  (partially)  in  Arabic 
'  The  aotraBpondence  between  Fostel  and  Tbeeoua  AmbroBiuB  in  tha  /ntro- 
ductio  in  ChaXdwean  hingiuimi  of  the  laltei,  printed  at  f  avia  in  ISSS.  laavea 
no  doubt  on  the  matter.  Bee  also  tbe  DissertatioD  of  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  t)&  Corano 
Arabico  Pentliia  Paganini  lypit  trnpretao  3ubin.iec.  xvi.,  Parma,  1806.  The 
Mxlieat  edition  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic  of  whioh  copies  are  known  to  eiiil  U 
that  given  b;  Hiookelmaa  at  Hambarg  in  1694. 

*  6e«  a  notice  of  this  oSair  in  Monsieur  Ferdinand  BaiBeon's  recentl;  pub- 
liabed  vorlt,  S^boiiian  CattellioH.  »a  vie  et  unt  auvrt  tfaris.  Hachetle,  iev3) 
which  ve  are  glad  of  this  opportuuity  ol  slronglj  reooni mending  to  Dur  readers. 
It  is  full  of  information  reapeoting  tbe  scbolars  and  tbe  litetuture  o(  tbe  six- 
tmntb  century. 

*  Tvo  editions  of  the  Orammar  or  Arlt  para  UgeramenU  $aber  la  Utigtia 
Araviga  seem  to  have  been  printed  in  ISOfi  (tboagh  only  one  of  the  Diotionat; 
or  Vooabulista),  See  Koi.  1185  ud  14S6  ol  tbe  oatftlogae  of  Ibe  Heredift 
Ubtar?  (Tans.  ISeS). 
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ohmncteiB.  But  few  oc^neB  of  it  were  issned,  and  it  was 
probably  unheard  of  north  of  the  Alpa.  The  only  other  work 
in  which  Arabic  characters  were  employed  was  far  more 
important,  and  its  publication  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of 
Arabic  studies  in  Europe.  In  1516  Pietro  Porro  printed  at 
Genoa,  under  the  editorship  of  Augustino  Giustiniani,  Bishop 
of  Nebbia  in  Ck>rBica,  his  celebrated  Polyglot  Psalter,  known 
from  the  See  of  its  editor  as  the  '  Psaherium  Nebiense.'  It 
gave  in  paraUel  columns  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Ghneek,  Arabic, 
and  three  Latin  versions.  Two  thousand  copies  were 
printed  of  this  magnificent  work — the  most  important  that 
has  ever  issued  from  the  presses  of  Genoa — which  long 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  books  capable  of  serving  as  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  but  which 
is  now  sought  for,  especiaUy  across  the  Atlantic,  more  on  ac- 
count of  its  curious  note  to  the  verse  of  Psalm  xix. : — *  Their 
sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands,  and  their  words  into  the 
ends  of  the  world,'  giving  a  life  of  Columbus,  and  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  America — than  for  its  philo- 
logical merits. 

While  Clenardus  was  expecting  to  receive  from  Daniel 
Boniberg  a  page  \^Titten  in  Arabic,  a  copy  of  the  (Jenoese 
Psalter  arrived  at  Louvain,  and  fell  into  his  hands.  His 
delight  may  be  imasrined.  But  alas !  the  key  to  his  treasure 
was  yet  to  seek.  He  knew  neither  a  word  nor  a  letter,  and 
the  Psalter  contained  no  Arabic  alphabet.  He  turned  over  its 
pages  again  and  again,  reading  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee, 
and  the  Greek,  and  looking  hopelessly  at  the  Arabic.  He 
had  somewhere  read  that  there  was  considerable  aflinity 
between  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  he  rightly  assumed  that, 
like  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  Arabic  must  be  read  from  right 
to  left.  After  many  searchings  of  heart,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  attempt,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
identify  some  proper  name  which  would  probably  be  formed 
of  the  same  letters  as  the  Hebrew.  He  guessed  that  the 
Arabic  letters  were  all  consonants ;  but  he  had  not  even 
such  assistance  as  might  have  been  given  by  the  vowel 
points ;  for  in  the  Genoa  Psalter,  while  these  are  added  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  t€xts,  they  are  omitted  from  the 
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Arabic.  At  length  he  determined  to  devote  himseli  to  the 
eighty-third  Psalm,  as  containing  more  proper  names  in 
proportion  to  its  length  than  any  other.  His  eye  and  hiB 
mind  rested  on  that  line  in  the  seventh  verae,  which  runs  in 
the  Vulgate,  '  tabernacula  Idumsomm  et  Ismaelitas.'  The 
descendants  of  these  Ishmaehtes  were  the  enemies  againet 
whom  he  was  to  light,  and  he  set  himself  to  lind  their  name 
in  the  parallel  line  of  Arabic.  At  first  his  efforts  were 
fruitless.  In  vain  he  sought  help  from  the  peoples  whose 
names  followed.  The  Moabites  and  the  Hagarenes,  Gebal 
and  Ammon  and  Amalek,  rendered  him  no  assistance.  Yet 
as  he  went  over  and  over  again  through  the  Latin  verses  of 
the  Psalm,  hopelessly  comparing  each  with  its  parallel  line 
of  Arabic,  the  text  constantly  seemed  to  come  under  hia 
eye — *  Asshur  also  is  joined  with  them  and  hath  holpen  the 
children  of  Lot.'  The  name  of  Lot  repeatedly  attracted  his 
attention.  Surely  that  righteous  man  would  come  to  bis 
help.  At  length  it  flashed  across  his  mind  that  Lot  would 
be  represented  by  L  T,  and  that  the  same  two  letters  would 
be  the  last  in  Ismaelitfe.  He  discovered  what  seemed  to  be 
a  word  of  two  letters  in  the  hne  that  contained  '  Lot,'  which 
was  identical  with  part  of  a  word  in  the  line  that  contained 
'IsmaelitEB.'  He  had  obtained  the  clue  that  he  needed. 
Salmana  (S  L  M  N),  a  few  lines  further  on,  afforded  the 
necessary  confirmation.  Gebal  and  Ammon  and  Amalek 
now  furnished  assistance,  and  Ctenardus  was  master  of 
8  M  L  T.  How  these  were  followed  up  by  the  identification 
of  B,  B,  and  D  from  the  other  names  in  the  same  Fsalm, 
and  then,  though  after  long  time  and  with  much  labour,  by 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  he  tells  us  with 
a  little  too  great  prolixity,  and  a  somewhat  too  artificial 
rhetoric,  in  his  '  Epistola  ad  Christianos,'  written  in  the  last 
few  months  of  his  lite.  But  even  when  he  had  mastered  the 
Arabic  alphabet  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  single 
word.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  there  was  a  certain 
affinity  between  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  that  most  of  the 
Hebrew  proper  names  had  special  meanings,  he  found  many 
words  that  were  identical  in  spelling,  and,  as  he  rightly 
concluded,  identical  in  meaning  in  the  two  languages.     By 
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degrees  he  sacceeded  ia  reading  the  whole  Psalter  in  Arabic, 
ftQd  formed  a  vocabalary,  and  eren  a  species  of  grammar. 
But  of  the  prODODciation,  the  vowel  points,  and  of  many 
words,  and  even  some  letters,  he  was  entirely  ignorant ; 
moreover  he  knew  nothing  beyond  the  language  of  the 
Psalter,  and  his  n'ish  to  become  an  Arabic  scholar  seemed  as 
far  from  accomplishment  as  ever.  In  1531,  however,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris.  He  there  became 
intimate  with  a  Portuguese  Franciscan  named  Boch 
Almeida,  who  followed  him  to  Louvain,  and  became  his 
pupil  in  Hebrew.  Almeida  sounded  the  praises  of  tha 
Universities  of  Coimbra  and  Salamanca,  especially  the 
latter,  where  he  assured  Clenardus  he  would  find  professora 
not  only  of  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  but  even  of 
Arabic  I  This  last  word  fired  bis  imagination,  and  from  this 
time  he  had  but  one  thought — how  to  get  to  Salamanca. 

About  this  time  the  benefice  for  which  he  had  been 
destined  became  vacant,  but  an  obstacle  to  his  institution  had 
arisen.  The  Beguines'  right  of  patronage  was  disputed,  and 
8  suit  instituted  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  diocese  against 
the  ladies  and  their  proUgi  Clenardus.  Swiftness  of  pro*, 
cedure  has  never  been  a  characteristic  of  Ecclesiastical  Coi 
and  the  suit — commenced  as  it  would  seem  in  1531 — was" 
not  terminated  until  1538,  when  Clenardus  was  residing  at 
Braga  as  the  tutor  or  companion  of  the  Archbishop. 

In  1531  the  accomplished  bibliophile  Don  Fernando 
Colon,  natural  son  of  the  great  Columbus,  visited  Louvain  in 
search  of  books  for  the  library  which  he  was  then  fornoing 
at  Seville,  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  glories  of  that  city, 
and  indeed  of  Spain  itself.  He  was  accompanied  as  secretary 
and  companion  by  Besendius,  the  most  learned  Portuguese  of 
the  day,  celebrated  as  the  restorer  of  letters  in  the  Peninsula, 
at  once  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  historian,  and  a  courtier.  Kesendiua 
and  Clenardus  soon  struck  up  a  friendship,  and  the  secretary 
induced  Don  Fernando  to  attend  one  of  the  Professor's 
lectures  on  ChryBOstom  '  De  Sacerdotio,'  and  at  the  close 
introduced  Clenardus  to  him.  Don  Fernando  was  not  less 
pleased  with  the  man  than  with  the  Professor,  He  invited 
bim  to  accompany  him  to  Spain,  to  reside  at  Seville  as  hiRi 
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librarian  and  companion.  His  invitation  was  accepted. 
Clenardns  agreed  to  spend  three  years  with  him — his  pareota 
would  consent  to  no  longer  time — and  within  a  few  days  he 
started  for  Spain  in  company  with  Don  Fernando,  and  with 
his  friend,  Jean  Vassde,  who  had  also  accepted  service  with 
the  learned  Spaniard. 

From  L  on  vain  they  proceeded  to  Paris,  by  way  o£ 
Cambrai,  where  Clenardus  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  his  friend 
Latomus.  At  Paris  the  travellers  rested  two  days,  thence  to 
Tours  and  Bordeaux,  and  having  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  to  the 
great  joy  of  Clenardus  they  took  the  route  to  Salamanca, 
where  Don  Fernando  had  some  legal  business. 

That  Africa  begins  with  the  Pyrenees  has  long  been  an 
axiom  of  French  geography,  and  certainly,  to  judge  by  the 
letters  of  Clenardus,  European  civilisation,  as  tar  as  travellers 
were  coucemed,  ended  with  the  Bidassoa. 

'  We  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Martin,  and  should 
have  h»d  lo  keep  a  rigid  fast  had  not  one  of  us  gone  to  search  (or 
bread.anolherforwine,  a  third  for  fish,  and  &  fourth  for  raisins.  It 
is  most  truly  said  that  in  France  you  must  spend  money  whether 
you  wish  or  no,  but  in  Spain,  however  much  you  wish  it,  you  cannot 
spend  anything.  But  our  patron,  tho  lord  Fernando  and  our  poet 
Beeendius  did  all  in  their  power  to  smooth  the  difficultios  of  the 
journey,  and  showed  every  anxiety  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
to  the  two  Brabantinea  who  were  nnaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of 
travelling.  But  the  genius  of  the  country  overcame  all  their 
anxiety  and  liborahty.  .  .  .  Just  imagine  the  misfortune  that  befell 
US  not  far  from  Vittoria.  When  the  table  was  set,  there  was  only 
one  glass,  which  we  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  When  it  came  lo 
Vasste  he  let  it  fall,  and  broke  it,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  drink  from  the  hollow  of  our  hands,  hke  Diogenes.  On  another 
occasion  as  we  were  dining  at  an  inn  other  travellers  arrived,  and 
the  single  dish  had  to  he  passed  from  one  set  to  the  other.  From 
this  you  can  judge  how  barbarous  a  country  is  Spain.  As  soon  as 
we  reached  the  Asturias  we  were  deprived  of  the  luxuries  we  had 
been  aocustomed  to  in  Flanders,  and  so  were  made  fit  to  bear 
further  hardships,  Burgos  we  found  as  cold  as  Louvain — indeed 
Bolder — for  there  was  hardly  any  five  to  he  obtained.  I  remem- 
ber near  this  place  a  fairly  populous  village  where  we  could 
only  obtain  a  single  bundle  of  faggot*.     Not  another  was  to  be 
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famid,  and  the  winter  wm  onnsoftDy  serere.  I  paea  over  Vall»» 
dolidy  where  we  stayed  ten  daja  until  we  knew  that  a  aoitable 
residence  was  ready  for  ns  at  Medina  del  Campo,  whither  we  were 
bound,  and  where  the  Empress  then  held  her  Court.' 

The  trayellerB  reached  Salamanca  at  the  end  of  April,  1532. 
Scarcely  had  they  alighted  at  the  inn,  when  Glenardns  rashed 
to  the  University  in  search  of  the  Professor  of  Arabic.  He 
reached  an  open  space,  where  a  crowd  of  students  was  wait- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  lectures.  Though  his  foreign 
appearance  and  dress  drew  down  upon  him  much  curious 
attention,  he  remarked  with  pleasure  that  it  excited  no 
ridicule,  and  that  the  students  comported  themselves  with 
due  Spanish  gravity.  Entering  into  conversation  with  one 
of  them,  he  learned  to  his  great  disappointment  that  he  had 
been  deceived  by  Boch  Almeida,  and  that  the  University 
possessed  neither  a  Professor  of  Arabic  nor  of  Chaldee.  One 
can  understand  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  but  all 
hope  was  not  gone.  The  most  learned  man  in  Spain  at  this 
time  was  Fernando  Nunez,  of  the  noble  house  of  Guzman, 
who  after  having  been  a  collaborator  at  the  Ck)mpluten8ian 
Polyglot,  and  the  first  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Alcala,  had  now  retired  to  Salamanca,  where  he  fiJled 
the  double  chairs  of  Greek  and  Bhetoric.  The  young  man 
informed  Clenardus  that  Fernando  Nunez  had  formerly 
cultivated  Arabic.  He  was  not  less  celebrated  for  his  kind- 
ness and  goodness  of  heart  than  for  his  learning,  and  the 
youth  recommended  Clenardus  to  call  upon  him,  assuring 
him  that  he  would  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Pro- 
fessor received  him  with  open  arms,  listened  to  his  story,  but 
discouraged  and  disapproved  of  his  aim.  'What  concern 
have  you,'  he  said,  '  with  this  barbarous  language,  Arabic  ? 
It  is  quite  sufficient  to  know  Latin  and  Greek.  In  my  youth 
I  was  as  foolish  as  you,  and,  not  content  with  adding  Hebrew 
to  the  other  two  languages,  I  also  took  up  Arabic ;  but  I 
have  long  given  up  these  two  last,  and  devote  myself 
entirely  to  Greek.  Let  me  advise  you  to  do  the  same.'  But 
finding  Clenardus  unwilling  to  take  his  advice,  and  learning 
that  the  immediate  and  pressing  anxiety  of  his  visitor  was  to 
see  some  Arabic  manuscript  which  showed  the  vowels,  and 
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team  the  vowel  sounds,  he  promised  to  look  through  bia 
library,  where  he  thought  he  h&d  such  a  manuscript, 
though  long  since  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  On  the  next 
visit  of  ClenarduB,  Nunez  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the 
tour  Gospels  in  Arabic,  written  in  a  magnificent  character, 
with  the  vowel  points,  the  use  of  which  he  explained  ;  he  also 
solved  some  doubts  as  to  those  letters  used  in  the  G-enoese 
Psalter  which  Clenardus  had  been  unable  to  make  out,  and 
eobsequently  furnished  him  with  a  small  Arabic  grammar, 
which  Clenardus  calls  '  Gurremia.'  He  afterwards  became 
possessed  of  a  copy  of  the  grammar  of  Abulcasin.  On  the 
whole  he  was  delighted  with  Salamanca,  and  persuaded  Don 
Fernando  Colon  to  allow  him  to  remain  behind  to  pursue  bia 
studies.  Thus,  when  the  Spaniard,  accorapaned  by  Vass^e 
proceeded  to  Seville,  it  was  settled  that  Clenardus  should 
rejoin  Don  Fernando  there  in  six  months,  and  complete  his 
three  years '  engagement.  During  these  six  months  he 
devoted  himself  to  study,  and  seems  to  have  made  a  most 
favourable  impression,  not  only  on  Fernando  Nuiiez,  but 
on  the  other  doctors  and  professors  at  Salamanca.  He 
began  to  have  hopes  of  a  Chair  in  the  University,  and  great 
was  his  gratification  when,  on  the  3rd  of  November  (1532),  two 
doctors,  professors  in  the  University,  arrived  at  The  Cross, 
an  inn  where  he  resided,  near  the  Market-place,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  offered  him  an  appointment  of  one 
hundred  ducats  per  annum  in  return  for  his  giving  two 
lectures  weekly,  either  Greek  or  Latin,  with  an  absolute 
liberty  rs  to  the  choice  of  author  and  method.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  The  Bishop  o(  Cordova,  John  of  Toledo,  afterwards 
Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Burgos,  having  been  favourably 
impressed  by  his  merits,  entrusted  him  with  the  direction  of 
the  studies  of  his  nephew  Luis,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  soon  afterwards  successfully  used  his 
credit  with  Don  Fernando  Colon  to  obtain  the  complete 
release  of  Clenardus  from  theengagement  with  that  personage. 
Henceforth  he  was  free  to  follow  his  own  devices.  His  lec- 
tures were  successful,  and  were  attended  by  crowds  of  auditors, 
students  and  others.     His  course  upon  St.  Chrysostom  was 

;cially    ap]^roved.      The    society    which    be    found    at 
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Sdamiuifia  wbs  in  lU  rejects  agEeeable  to  him,  but  he  was 
not  content  with  his  position ;  he  desired  to  obtain  a  formal 
professorahip  in  the  University,  which  wonld  constitate  him 
a  member  of  the  Senate.  At  the  end  of  1534  he  achieved 
tiie  object  of  his  wishes ;  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair 
which  he  had  coveted  for  three  years.  Twelve  days  after  he 
received  it  he  resigned  his  post  John  IV.,  King  of  Portugal, 
aspired  to  be  a  patron  of  learning,  and  certainly  had,  as  well 
as  his  wife  Catherine,  sister  of  Charles  Y.,  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  learning.  A  tutor  was  required  for  the  King's 
brother  Henry,  lately  named  Archbishop  of  Braga,  who  more 
than  fifty  years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  great-nephew, 
the  unfortunate  Don  Sebastian,  was  to  become  King  of 
Portugal.  Besendius  warmly  recommended  Clenardus ;  the 
King  approved  the  recommendation,  and  Besendius  was 
despatched  to  Salamanca  with  the  offer  of  the  post.  At  first 
Clenardus  seemed  confounded  by  the  honour  proposed  to  be 
conferred  upon  him,  and  doubted  whether  he  should  accept 
the  office.  *  How,*  he  wrote,  *  can  I  ever  become  a  courtier  ? 
I  have  never  changed  my  rustic  manners,  and  cannot  hope 
to  do  so  now  that  I  am  nearly  forty  years  old.'  But  the 
proposal  was  too  brilliant  to  be  refused.  Besides,  his  position 
at  Salamanca,  pleasant  as  it  was,  had  its  drawbacks. 

'  At  Salamanca/  he  writes,  '  one  must  in  some  sort  live  in  public 
and  devote  all  one's  time  to  that  vulgar  friendliness  which  consists 
in  paying  and  receiving  visits.  I  have  found  this  burdensome,  and 
have  not  known  how  to  behave  with  the  requisite  politeness.  At 
my  age  one  does  not  change  one's  habits  easily,  especially  when 
one  has  been  bom  under  the  cloudy  skies  of  Brabant.  Another 
Spanish  custom  which  prevails  here  and  in  Italy  is  very  distasteful 
to  me.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  lectures.  The  Professor  is  treated 
as  a  species  of  oracle,  whom  all  can  consult,  and  who  is  expected 
to  reply  seriously  to  all  the  questions  that  it  pleases  the  caprice  of 
any  of  the  students  to  put  to  him.' 

Besendius  promised  him  repose,  peace,  and  leisure  at  the 
Court  of  Evora.  His  love  for  Arabic,  which  seems  to  have 
slept  for  some  time,  was  again  awakened.  Evora  was  not  far 
from  Africa  and  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  Moorish  slaves 
abounded  there,  and  there  was  even  a  Court  physician  who 
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read  Avicenna  in  the  original.  Added  to  all  this,  the  salary 
was  magnificent.  Instead  of  the  hundred  ducatB  which  he 
had  at  Salamanca,  he  was  offered  double  the  ajnouQt  at 
Evora,  beBides  board,  lodging,  and  a  pension  for  hie  old  age, 
hot  he  accepted  the  engagement  tor  four  years  only. 

On  his  arrival  at  Evora  he  was  received  with  the  atmost 
kindnees  and  distinction  by  the  King  and  Qoeen  of  Portugal, 
who  forthwith  made  him  a  present  of  fifty  ducats.  The  pupil 
of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  showed  himself  docile  and 
affectionate.  The  tutor's  duties  were  little  more  than 
nominal.  He  had  only  to  devote  one  hour  a  day  to  the 
Prince's  instruction,  and  this  not  very  regularly.  He  writes 
to  Martin  de  Voorda  : — 

'  I  have  only  one  hour  a  day  to  give  to  my  duties,  and  this  I 
spend  either  in  giving  lessons  to  the  Prince,  or  in  talking  pleasantly 
with  him  ;  but  even  this  is  not  required  every  day.  I  have  many 
holidays.  I  am  free  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  and  a  week  rarely 
paBses  but  that  I  am  entirely  free  on  one  or  two  days,  the  Prince 
being  occupied  either  in  banting  or  in  some  other  matter.  When 
he  is  hunting,  I  stay  at  home  and  devote  myself  to  the  Musoe  ;  for 
what  have  I  as  a  theologian  to  do  with  hunting,  unless  indeed,  hke 
most  Court  chaplains,  I  should  hunt  benefices?  ' 

ClenarduB  spent  three  years  happily  at  Evora,  devoting 
himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  Arabic,  in  which  he  obtained 
great  assistance  from  the  physician  of  whom  Kesendius  had 
spoken.  Clenardus  visited  this  personage  constantly,  and 
obtained  much  profit  from  these  visits,  though  the  physician 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  extremely  deaf,  but  of  morose 
and  disagreeable  manners.  The  two  men  became  at  last  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  and  an  epistolary  correspondence  in  Arabic 
took  place  between  them.  Clenardua  now  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  grammar,  and  soon  obtained  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  it,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  text 
of  Avicenna,  and  an  Arabic  version  which  he  obtained  of  the 
Apborisme  of  Galen,  he  arranged  and  completed  the 
Dictionary  which  he  bad  commenced  at  Louvain,  and 
corrected  at  Salamanca.  After  some  months  of  hard  labour 
he  believed  himself  in  a  position  to  return  to  Louvain,  and 
to  introduce  a  new  department  of  study  into  the  University 
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there.  But  though  enjoying  an  ample  Jncnroe,  surrounded 
bjr  learned  penonagea,  lodged  with  Besendhis*  and  treated 
with  great  faroor  by  the  Court,  Clenaidos  doea  not  seem  to 
hare  been  faTonraUy  impressed  either  with  Portugal  or  the 
Portagnese,of  whotnhegiTes  the  following  aoooont  in  a  letter 
to  LatomnSy  written  in  March  1535 : — 

'  There  is  no  great  abondanoe  of  artisans,  nor  are  they  expected 
to  offer  their  wares  to  yon.  Ton  have  not  only  to  pay  the  priee, 
hot  to  ofEer  up  prayers  before  yon  can  get  anything.  And  one  soon 
fslls  so  completely  into  their  customs  as  to  think  that  whatever  is 
offered  to  one  must  be  worth  less  than  is  asked  forit.  If  yoawant 
meat,  yon  most  wait  for  it  in  the  market  for  two  or  three  boms,  and 
then  mnst  almost  take  it  by  force.  Bat  I  have  not  told  yon  the 
story  of  the  barber.  If  yon  want  shaving,  yon  send  yom- servant  to 
beg  that  he  will  come  to  yotu  After  waiting  for  a  long  time  be 
comes  at  last ;  not,  however,  like  our  barbers,  bringing  with  him 
his  basin  and  water  jug.  It  would  not  be  becoming  that  so 
distinguished  a  personage  should  carry  anything  in  his  hands. 
Your  own  servant  must  fetch  the  jug  and  basin,  and  must  take  it 
back  again,  or  you  will  remain  as  unshaven  as  ApoUa  Here  we 
are  all  nobles,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  disgrace  to  exercise  any  manual 
calling.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  mother  of  a  family  personally 
goes  to  market,  buys  the  fish,  or  cooks  the  vegetables  ?  By  no 
means.  She  makes  use  of  nothing  except  her  tongue,  with  which 
she  takes  care  to  guard  the  position  which  she  considers  her  marri- 
age gives  to  her.  Even  had  I  but  a  fourth  part  of  my  present 
income,  I  could  not  find  a  woman  to  marry  me  who  would  look 
after  the  house  and  attend  to  domestic  affairs,  as  our  Brabant 
women  do.  How  then,  you  ask,  do  we  live  here  ?  Every  house 
is  full  of  slaves.  Negro  and  Moorish  captives  do  all  the  servile 
work ;  and  Lisbon  is  stuffed  so  full  of  them  that  I  believe  there 
are  more  slaves  than  native  Portuguese.  You  will  hardly  find  a 
house  that  has  not  at  least  one  maid-servant  of  this  sort,  who  does 
the  marketing,  washes  the  clothes,  sweeps  the  floor,  and  does  all 
sorts  of  disagreeable  work — in  short,  is  a  slave,  and  differs  from  a 
beast  of  burden  in  nothing  but  appearance.  Those  who  are  rich 
possess  several  slaves,  and  of  each  sex;  some  make  no  small 
profit  by  the  sale  of  the  slaves  that  are  born  in  their  houses,  whom 
they  breed  for  this  purpose  as  we  do  pigeons.  .  .  . 

'  At  Salamanca  there  was  at  least  plenty  of  everything,  and  it 
was  possible  to  arrange  one's  household  in  the  Flemish  manner  with 
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i-sei'vnnts  and  m  aid -servants,  whom  one  treated  as  free  men 
OQght  to  be  treated.  But  as  soon  as  1  reached  Bvora  I  seemed  to 
have  arrived  at  a  city  of  demonB.  Everywhere  one  meets  nsgroea, 
whom  I  so  much  dislike,  and  whose  mere  preBedce  makes  ms  loag 
to  get  away.  Had  not  God  given  me  a  friend  in  the  person  of 
Master  Jean  Petit,  a  doctor  of  Paris  [Bishop  of  Cape  de  Verde],  I 
do  not  know  how  I  could  have  existed  among  tlie  Portuguese.  .  .  . 
I  live  near  him  and  dine  with  him  daily.  At  dinner  a  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  or  of  the  New  in  Greek,  is  read, 
afterwards  we  discuss  what  we  have  read,  and  each  profits  by  the 
Other's  erudition.  He  has  with  him  also  two  relations,  who  are  not 
less  learned  than  himself.  Our  whole  conversation  turns  either 
Upon  literature  or  theology.  As  yet  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  vrith 
these  wretched  slaves.  I  have  one  servant  only,  William,  whom 
I  brought  with  me  from  Salamanca.  ...  If  I  wished  to  be  in  the 
fashion  I  should  have  a  regular  establishment,  with  tour  slaves  and 
a  mule.  What  would  it  matter,  though  I  had  no  food  at  home  and 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  if  I  made  a  splendid  appearance 
out  of  doors?  This  is  how  the  perfect  courtier  lives  here.  1  vrill 
give  you  an  instance.  A  Portuguese  had  excited  the  hatred  of  a 
Frenchman  who  had  come  here  in  the  train  of  King  Emanuel,  and 
become  a  member  of  the  household  of  Queen  Leonora.  The 
Portuguese  displayed  considerable  pomp,  and  made  a  great  outward 
show;  but  the  Pi-enchman,  knowing  the  habits  of  these  people,  was 
curious  to  find  out  his  expenditure,  and  succeeded  at  length  in 
getting  a  sight  of  his  account  book,  in  which  the  Portuguese 
entered  his  daily  expenditure.  There  he  found  each  day  ;  water, 
tour  sous  ;  bread,  two  reals  ;  radishes  one  real  and  a  half.  The  same 
magnificent  expenditure  occurred  each  day  until  he  came  to  Sunday, 
when  the  Frenchman  expected  to  find  a  Uttle  more  extravagance  ; 
but  instead  of  this  there  was  the  entry ;  "  To-day  no  radishes, 
because  there  were  none  in  the  market."  This  is  the  way,  my  dear 
Latomus,  many  of  these  radish-eating  Portuguese  live,  who  make 
a  great  show.  They  have  more  slaves  to  attend  them  abroad  than 
they  spend  reals  at  home.  I  really  beheve  that  many  whose  incoma 
is  not  greater  than  mine  have  as  many  as  eight  servants,  whom  th^ 

I  maintain,  if  not  upon  food,  at  least  upon  hunger.' 
Among  the  advantages  of  Kvora  neither  a  library  not 
booksellers  were  included,  and  Cleoardus  had  to  obtain  booka 
from  Salamanca  through  the  intervention  of  Vass^e,  now 
settled  there  as  a  professor.  No  part  of  his  correspondence 
with  this  fiieud  is  more  ititerestin^  than  the  commissiouB  ba 
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is  constantly  giving  him  for  the  booksellers  of  Salamanoi 
He  has  dealings  with  three  of  these,  John  Augnstin,  Petf 
and  Jasper.  He  desires  Vass^e  to  ascertain  whether  John 
Augnstin  still  has  a  good  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  two 
volumes  at  the  price  of  two  ducats.  If  so,  he  is  to  buy  one, 
bat  not  if  it  is  'exemplar  non  nitidum ant insigne  quid  vitii.* 
He  had  given  a  commission  for  an  Aetius,  but  only  one 
volume  arrived,  namely  that  translated  by  Comarius  and 
printed  by  Froben.  He  writes  to  VasaSe  that  he  wants  the 
other  volume  also,  translated  by  an  Italian,  whose  name  he 
does  not  know,  and  printed  at  Venice,  but  probably  re- 
printed by  Froben.  (He  does  not  seem  to  know  of  the 
edition  of  the  original  Greek  given  by  Aldus.) 

In  the  summer  of  1537  the  yonng  Archbishop  took 
possession  of  his  see  of  Braga.  whither  Clenardus,  accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  servant  Wilham  and  three  negro 
slaves,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  dislike  of  negroes,  he 
had  purchased,  shortly  followed  his  pupil.  In  a  letter  to 
LatomuB,  and  again  in  hia  autobiographical  '  Epistola  ad 
Christianos.'  he  gives  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  this 
}oumey  of  fourteen  days, 

'  I  should  require  mivny  pages  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  my 
journey  to  Braga.  I  started  on  the  30th  of  July — William  and 
myself  ou  horseback,  three  sumpter  mules,  with  two  muleteers,  aad 
my  three  negroee,  Dento,  Nlgrinus,  and  Carbo.  You  would  have 
thought  fi'om  the  pomp  and  the  greut  boxes  that  it  was  some  bishop 
Betting  out  on  hia  journey.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  wa 
could  get  off  from  Evora ;  and  as  we  lost  our  way  and  went  moi-e 
than  a  league  in  the  wrong  direction,  it  was  very  late  before  we 
arrived  at  the  first  halling-ptace.  At  the  inn  there  was  no  wiue. 
They  told  us  there  was  some  for  sale  at  the  nest  house,  but  they 
were  all  gone  to  bed  there.  We  had  therefore  to  have  recourse  to 
the  wine  which  Jean  Petit  had  kindly  provided  for  us  for  use  on  the 
third  day,  when  we  were  to  pass  over  a  long  desert  tract  of  country 
where  there  were  no  habitations.  We  found  plenty  of  bread  at  the 
inn  ;  but  a  Brabantine  like  myself  needs  something  more  than  bread 
for  supper.  Our  horses  fared  better  than  we  did,  for  they  had 
water— six  buckets  full — for  which,  however,  I  had  to  pay  three 
reals  apiece,  about  the  price  of  wine  at  Louvain.  My  bed  was  far 
too  short,  so  tbui  if  it  had  been  winter  my  feet  and  legs  up  to  vaj  \ 
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Icnees  ■would  have  been  frozen.  The  next  night  when  we  arrived 
tit  MontargU  we  found  a  single  hovel,  hardly  large  enough  to  hold 
our  baggage,  no  stable,  and  not  the  ghost  of  a  bed.  First  we  asked 
the  host, "  Have  you  any  barley?" — "  No,"  he  replies,  "  bat  I  have 
some  bracken  1 "  (Throughout  Spain,  my  dear  Latomua,  they  use 
for  horses  neither  hay  nor  oats,  but  barley  and  chaff.)  Here  we 
had  a  rabbit  for  supper,  which  with  prudent  forethought  we  had 
bought  on  the  way.  Horses  and  men  slept  on  the  ground  in  the 
open  wr.  I  reclined  tor  a  few  hours,  resting  my  head  and  back  on 
the  baggage,  with  my  legs  dangling  on  the  ground.  We  started 
long  before  dawn,  and  I  verily  believe  we  rode  for  at  least  ten  houra 
before  we  breakfasted.  We  almost  finished  our  stock  of  wine,  and 
bad  a  long  rest,  being  assured  by  the  muleteers  that  we  should  cross 
the  Tagus  before  night,  and  that  on  the  further  side  we  should  find 
everything  we  required — wine,  fowls,  partridges,  and  mutton ;  but 
we  arrived  too  late  to  cross  the  river  that  night.  On  the  bank  ws 
found  a  singleinn,  whose  landlord,  if  1  were  king,  I  would  imprison 
or  crucify,  he  received  ua  so  uncivilly.  I  scolded  the  muleteers  for 
having  loitered  so  long  at  breakfast,  eo  making  us  too  late  for  the 
ferry.  The  host  was  a  veritable  Polyphemus.  I  saluted  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  chaff.  He  seemed  doubtful  whether  to 
return  my  salute,  but  walked  about  with  a  view  as  I  believed  of 
preparing  our  supper,  I  repeated  my  question.  He  merely 
replied, "  I  have  no  cbaif."  Oh,  wretched  Portugal  I  "  Beati  qui 
non  viderunt  et  orediderunt."  At  lost  one  of  the  muleteers  found 
there  was  an  abundance  of  chaff  in  the  house,  and  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  some  for  the  horses.  Exactly  the  same  thing 
happened  with  respect  lo  the  barley,  .  .  .  "Now,  what  can  we  have 
for  sapper?  " — "  We  have  nothing  in  the  house,"  said  the  host. 
"You  can  killafowl  forus," — "  I  don't  feed  fowls  for  your  benefit." 
"  Eggs,  then  ?  " — "  I  will  see  if  there  are  any."  None  were  fortb- 
comiDg.  "  Have  you  no  fish  from  the  neighbouring  river  ? " — 
"Fish I"  he  answered,  "who  would  eat  fish  on  a  flesh  day?" 
WiUiam  prepared  the  table.  A  salt-celtor  and  two  pieces  of  bread 
were  put  upon  it  for  our  supper.  Looking  round  I  saw  a  small  jar 
standing  near  the  fire,  and  asked  what  was  being  cooked  in  it. 
"  Bacon,"  said  the  landlord.  I  begged  that  we  might  have  some  of 
it  to  flavour  our  bread.  "  No,  it  is  required  for  the  servants."  At 
length  after  much  entreaty  I  obtained  about  half  an  ounce,  and  the 
same  quantity  for  William.  I  looked  about  to  see  what  I  oould 
Gad  to  allay  the  cravings  of  my  stomach.  "  At  Least  you  can  give 
UB  some  of  the  fat  in  which  the  bacon  has  been  fried  ?  '  — "  It  is 
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nnwholesome."  "  Nevcrtheloss,  give  it  to  ns  to  dip  our  bre&cl  in." 
— "  It  ia  no  good."  ,  .  ,  Fortunately,  we  discovered  a  small  capful 
of  nine,  left  from  our  breakfast.  I  thereapon  toasted  some  bread 
and  dipped  it  into  the  wine.  This  only  seemed  to  increase  our 
hanger.  "  Is  there  no  more  bacon  in  the  house  ?  " — "  No,"  What- 
ever  were  we  to  do  ?  Fortunately  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  a  boy  I 
had  eaten  roasted  oniona.  "  Have  you  any  onions  ?  "  I  asked,  tear- 
ing thai  he  would  say  no. — "  I  will  sea,"  he  replied.  After  soma 
time  passed  between  hope  and  (ear,  Jove  being  more  propitious 
than  before,  we  obtained  two  onions.  William  ate  one,  I  the  other, 
liokingmyfiogersafCerwardB,  for  the  onions  were  dressed  with  on  and 
vinegar,  of  which  last  there  was  great  plenty  in  the  house,  for  what 
they  called  wine  did  duty  for  both.  After  this  samptuoas  repast, 
William  said  to  the  host, "  Have  you  a  bed  for  this  gentleman  ?  " — 
"  This  is  not  the  season  for  beds,"  replied  the  Cyclops.  "  Yon  do 
not  want  a  bed  ia  summer."  You  oan  imagine  how  this  reply 
astounded  me.  However,  at  last,  after  many  entreaties,  I  obtuned 
a  bed  for  twenty  resJs,  the  usual  price  being  five  or  leu.' 

They  reached  Braga  on  August  12,  having  stayed  a  3ay 
at  Coimbra  on  their  way.  The  flourishing  state  of  the 
recently  founded  University  greatly  pleased  Clenardus. 
Unfortunately  it  was  the  vacation,  and  the  only  lectures 
given  were  the  Greek  course  of  Viucentius  Fabriciua.  Our 
traveller  attended  a  lecture  by  the  Professor  which  greatly 
astonished  him  : —  " 

'  Fabriciua  expounded  Homer,  not  translating  the  Greek  ialo 
Latin,  but  lecturing  almost  wholly  in  Greek,  just  as  if  he  was  a 
Athens,  a  thing  which  I  never  heard  before.  And  the  students  in 
no  sluggish  manner  imitated  their  master,  for  they  also  made  usa 
of  Greek.  If  we  may  diaw  an  augury  from  this,  Coimbra  is  about 
to  become  a  great  linguistic  school.' 

He  had  hardly  arrived  at  firaga  before  he  started  on  s  I 
pilgrimage  to  Santiago  de  Compostelta,  and  inunediately 
after  his  return  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Cape  de  Yerde  & 
letter  containing  an  account  of  his  journey  : — 

'  I  had  often  heard  Galicia  ill-spoken  of  on  account  of  the  dirt 
and  wretchedness  of  its  inns.  But  I  found  the  country  very 
pleasant,  with  an  abundance  of  commodities  of  every  kind  ;  and  I 
fared  much  bottei'  in  Galicia  than  betweeu  theDouro  and  the  Minho.  J 
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Tho  ooantry  itideed  all  the  way  from  Bmga  to  the  Minho  ia  wonder- 
fully pleasant,  with  mountains,  meadows  and  BCreams,  which.  If 
there  were  nothing  else,  would  greatly  delight  me.  But  in  addition 
we  found  bre&d,  meat,  wine,  aad  everything  that  the  wearied 
traveller  requires,  and  all  far  better  lu  Golicia  than  in  Portugal. 
Mutton,  Buoh  aB  you  could  not  get  at  Evora,  was  sold  at  Compostella 
at  four  reals  the  pound— beef,  three.  In  short,  everything  went 
wbU  with  us,  thank  God  I  On  our  return,  when  we  bad  reached 
Ponte  da  Lima,  and  were  only  five  leagues  from  Broga,  we  were 
delayed  five  days  owing  to  William's  pony.  Just  as  we  were  depart- 
ing it  was  seized  with  a  trembling  of  the  legs.  By  chanoe  there  was 
ft  horse  doctor  near  at  hand,  and  he  said  the  horse  was  aguado,  and 
that  as  we  were  proceeding  rapidly  the  day  before,  it  must  have 
drunk  largely  of  water  in  a  single  draught  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
This  was  the  fact,  and  the  cause  of  its  illness.  He  bled  the  wretched 
beast  in  fouj  places,  and  certainly  a  watery  fluid  poured  forth. 
Afterwards  its  feet  were  bandaged,  it  was  smeared  with  its  own 
blood,  mixed  with  salt  and  ashes,  accompanied  with  innumerable 
ridiculous  ceremonies,  and  it  was  ordered  to  fast  until  night. 
Heanwhile,  we  were  much  vexed  at  our  involuntary  halt.  The 
next  day  vinegar  and  I  know  not  what  other  drugs  were  applied.  .  .  . 
The  borse  was  so  much  eshauated  by  the  loss  of  blood  that  it  had 
to  be  carefully  treated,  so  we  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some 
neighbouriag  places.  We  first  made  for  Vianna,  three  leagues 
distant,  and  spent  the  day  there.'  I 

The  year  which  Clenardus  spent  at  Braga  seems  to 
have  passed  very  pleasantly.  His  time  was  occupied  partly 
in  study,  partly  in  establishing  and  organising  a  school  for 
the  education  of  young  Portuguese  nobles.  A  crowd  of 
great  personages  end  place-hunters  frequented  the  Prince 'a 
court,  and  as  Clenardus  was  understood  to  have  great  credit 
with  hia  master,  his  influence  was  eagerly  sought  for,  and 
hia  good-nature  taken  advantage  of.  It  was  reported  in 
Louvain  that  he  was  made  a  Bishop,  and  a  poor  priest  from 
Diest  mode  his  way  to  Braga  to  ask  for  a  benefice.  But 
Clenardus  was  already  becoming  homesick  and  contemplate 
ing  a  speedy  return  to  his  native  land.  He  obtained  for  hia 
triend  Vass^e  the  position  of  Rector  of  the  School  at  Braga, 
and  forthwith  travelled  to  Salamanca,  where  he  found 
Vass^e  in  a  state  of  great  distress.    They  returned  together 
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by  way  of  Coimbra,  where  the  Archbishop  then  waa 
staying.  Having  installed  Vass^e,  he  finally  separated  from 
Prince  Henry  in  November  1538.  The  latter  liberally 
recompensed  him,  and  provided  him  with  ample  funds,  and 
also  conferred  upon  him  a  pension,  which,  however,  does  not 
Beem  to  have  been  very  regularly  paid.  In  September  he 
bad  written  to  Hoverius, '  Nothing  could  induce  me  to  prolong 
my  exile.  Day  and  night  I  think  of  nothing  but  my  native 
country.  Already  I  see  myself  at  Louvain.'  But  before 
returning  to  Brabant,  he  decided  to  make  a  tour  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  and  especially  to  go  to  Granada,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  and  saving  from  destruction  the  numerous  Arabic 
manuscripts  which  he  bad  learned  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  were  about  to  be  committed  to  the  fiames 
as  infected  with  heresy.  He  also  hoped  to  buy  an  educated 
Moorish  slave,  who  could  converse  with  bim  in  Arabic  and 
otherwise  aid  bim  in  his  studies,  and  accompany  bim  to 
Louvain,  where  it  was  his  wish  to  devote  himself  to  lecturing 
on  Arabic,  and  to  printing  books  in  that  language.  A  little 
later  be  wrote  to  Latomus  (12th  July  1539),  '  I  am  dreaming 
a  royal  dream.  The  Hebrew  hooka  which  Bomberg  prints 
at  Venice  go  everywhere  to  find  the  Jews,  to  Egypt,  to  Africa, 
to  India.  It  will  be  the  same  with  the  Arabic  hooka  that 
we  shall  print  at  Louvain.  We  shall  print  the  Koran  with 
a  Latin  translation,  and  a  refutation  which  you  theologians 
will  provide  for  us.' 

He  made  his  journey  by  way  of  Coimbra,  Salamanca,  and 
Seville.  At  Coimbra  be  beard  of  a  converted  Moorish  potter 
of  Seville,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  well  fitted  to  aid  him 
in  his  studies.  He  found  the  potter  in  the  market  there — an 
old  man  with  his  hands  homy  and  grimed  with  clay  ;  but  the 
neophyte  feared  some  plot  of  the  Inquisition,  and  declined  to 
give  Cienardus  any  assistance,  saying  that  be  did  not  wish  to 
occupy  himself  with  teaching  what  would  recall  to  his  mind 
the  superstitions  of  his  youth.  He  refused  even  to  answer  a 
few  granomaticai  questions.  Then  Cienardus  discovered  a 
learned  Moor  from  Tunis,  who  agreed  to  accompany  bim  to 
Louvain,  unless  his  ransom  should  arrive  from  Fez  by  a  certain 
day.     But  alas!  at  the  appointed  time  the  ransom  arrived. 
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Clenardus  was  in  despair.  The  Timisian,  however,  informed 
him  that  at  Almeria,  thirty  leagaes  beyond  Granada,  there  waa 
to  be  found  an  accomplished  Moorish  slave  well  versed  in  Arab 
learning  and  literature.  Aa  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  at 
Seville,  Glenardus  at  once  started  for  Graniida,  and  had  a 
wretched  journey  in  the  middle  of  an  unusually  cold  winter, 
over  mountaina  deep  in  snow.  He  waa  well  received  and 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Viceroy,  the  Marquis  of 
Mondexar,  who  wished  to  retain  him  as  tutor  in  Greek  to 
his  son.  The  slave  was  found  at  Almeria  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Marquis,  but  two  hundred  ducats  were  asked  for  him. 
This  was  more  thau  the  narrow  means  of  Clenardus  could 
afford.  He  declined  the  purchase,  and  looked  out  for  another 
learned  slave ;  but  in  vain.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  lesa 
than  fifty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  the  Catholic 
kings,  and  only  thirty-eight  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
the  knowledge  of  Arabic  should  have  so  completely  dis- 
appeared that  hardly  one  person  acquainted  with  the  language 
could  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  It  shows  how  thoroughly 
the  Inquisition  had  done  its  work.  After  two  months  spent 
in  ineffectual  search  for  a  learned  Moor,  Clenardus  intimated 
his  willingness  to  give  the  two  hundred  ducats.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  price  had  risen  to  three  himdred  !  The  Viceroy 
offered  to  buy  the  slave  if  Clenardus  would  remain  with  him 
in  the  Alhambra  as  his  son's  tutor.  Very  reluctantly 
Clenardus  agreed  to  remain  until  January  1540.  The  slave 
was  ultimately  bought  for  a  hundred  and  eighty  ducats,  and 
proved  an  admirable  teacher,  both  in  language  and  theology. 
Clenardus  now  devoted  himself  to  study  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Moor,  and  to  an  endeavour  to  rescue  the  Arabicmanu- 
Bcripts  from  the  Inquisition.  But  in  this,  though  ha 
obtained  the  intexvention  with  the  Emperor  both  of  the 
Marquis  and  his  old  friend  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Burgos, 
he  was  wholly  unsuccessful.  In  vain  he  urged  the  eminently 
pious  and  Christian  purpose  for  which  he  required  them. 
At  length,  after  repeated  applications,  he  was  informed  by 
Sihceo,  the  tutor  of  Philip  II.,  whom  he  had  probably  known 
at  Salamanca,  that  if  he  would  establish  his  school  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  and  converting  the  Mohammedans,  at 
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Granada,  the  manuscripts  should  be  given  to  him.  Bat 
Clenardus,  though  in  general  wanting  in  worldly  wiedom, 
saw  that  the  course  proposed  to  him  was  impracticable,  and 
had  enough  sense  not  to  fall  into  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  the 
Inquisition.  '  It  is  in  Brabant,'  he  wrote,  '  and  not  in  Spain 
that  I  mast  lay  the  foundations  of  my  work.  I  seek  for  com- 
panions in  arms  to  fight  with  me  on  conditions  on  which  the 
struggle  can  be  loyally  and  openly  conducted.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Granada  dare  not  reply  to  me,  since  the  terror  of  the 
Inquisition  forces  them  to  call  themselves  Christians,  what- 
ever their  real  opinion  may  be.  The  combat  is  impossible 
where  no  one  dares  to  assume  the  rdlt  of  enemy.' 

Clenardus,  who  had  in  some  way  become  possessed  of  a 
copy  of  the  Koran,  now  made  rapid  progress  in  Mohammedan 
theology.  Bat  it  was  clear  that  no  books  or  manuscripts 
were  to  be  obtained  in  Spain. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  Fez  had  at  this  time  the 
greatest  reputation.  The  kingdom,  not  yet  swallowed  up 
by  the  barbarous  Morocco,  enjoyed  a  more  civilised  and 
settled  government  than  any  other  African  state.  The  city 
was  large  and  well  boilt,  full  of  mosques  and  colleges.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moora  from  Spain  the  refugees  had 
flocked  to  it  partly  from  its  nearness  to  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  partly  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  sacred  city, 
second  only  to  Mecca.  The  book  of  Leo  Afrioanus,  which 
was  to  carry  the  fame  of  his  native  city  through  all  the 
civilised  world,  though  already  vmtten,  was  not  yet  published ; 
and  though  the  statements  there  made  must  be  taken  as 
Homewhat  exaggerated,  and  though  its  schools  of  religion, 
philosophy  and  astronomy  were  already  on  the  wane,  if, 
indeed,  the  two  latter  had  not  completely  disappeared,  yet  it 
certainly  stood  far  above  any  other  African  city  in  civilisation 
and  culture. 

The  learned  slave  was  not  slow  to  sound  the  praises  of 
the  city  of  Fez.  He  assured  his  master  that  abundance  of 
manuscripts  could  be  obtained  there,  and  that  in  that  city 
learned  men  were  numerous,  and  that  letters  and  learning 
were  cultivated  and  greatly  flourished,  and  he  promised  _ 
Clenardus  letters  of  introduction  which  would  ensure  him  r 
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hospitable  reception,  both  from  the  King  an^  the  most 
learned  theologians.  Peace  had  recently  been  made  betweeo 
theEmperorand  the  Sultan  of  Fez,  and  accordingly  Clenardua 
decided  to  cross  the  Straits  and  spend  a  few  months  in 
Africa  in  the  hope  of  returning  to  Europe  with  a  rich  harvest 
of  manuscripts.  He  then  determined  to  revisit  Portugal  to 
moke  his  final  adieus  to  the  King  and  Prince  Henry,  and 
then  to  make  his  way  by  Italy  and  Germany  to  his  beloved 
Brabant,  taking  with  him  his  learned  slave.  He  passed 
Easter  at  Gibraltar  in  order  to  listen,  perhaps  for  the  last 
time,  to  the  Alleluia  chanted  in  Europe,  and  crossed  to 
Ceata,  then  a  Portuguese  settlement,  on  the  10th  of  April 
1540.  After  spending  four  days  at  that  town  he  proceeded 
to  Tetuan.  There  he  carefully  concealed  his  sacerdotal 
character,  and  presented  himself  as  a  grammarian  only, 
come  to  Africa  to  procure  books,  and  to  perfect  himself  in  a 
knowledge  of  Arabic,  in  order  to  teach  that  language  in  the 
Christian  schools,  where  already  other  languages  were 
taught.  '  Great,"  he  writes  to  Latomus,  '  was  the  surprise 
of  this  people,  when  they  heard  a  Fleming  make  quotations 
from  the  Koran  and  speak  their  language  more  accurately 
than  they  did  themselves,  since  I  had  learnt  it  from  books.' 
They  brought  to  him  a  young  man,  a  distinguished  student 
of  Fez.  '  I  had  a  dispute  with  him  on  certain  questions  of 
grammar,  and  I  carried  o£F  the  victory.  I  do  not  say  this  by 
way  of  boast,  but  that  you  may  know  that  I  am  likely  to 
make  many  friends  at  Fez.' 

The  journey  from  Tetuan  to  Fez  occupied  five  days.  At 
the  commencement  the  rain  was  so  heavy  that  Clenardua 
and  his  escort  had  to  remain  two  days  and  two  nights  in 
their  tents,  and  the  road  was  made  completely  impassable 
by  torrents.  At  Fez  his  reception  was  all  that  he  could 
wish ;  be  obtained  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  presented 
his  letter  from  the  learned  slave,  whom  he  had  left  at 
Granada,  a  letter  in  which  the  captive  spoke  very  highly  of 
the  kindness  and  goodness  of  his  master.  The  King  received 
him  most  cordially,  and  promised  him  even  more  than  he 
asked  for.  He  was  to  be  entertained  free  of  cost,  but  only 
on  condition  that  he  would  allow  the  slave  whom  be  had 
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left  ill  Spain  to  be  ransomed  and  aet  at  liberty.  Clenardas, 
notwithstanding  the  largo  sum  ot  dve  hundred  ducats 
which  the  King  was  willing  to  pay,  coneented  to  this 
with  regi-et,  as  he  had  hoped  to  take  the  slave  with  him 
to  Lonvain,  and  to  have  his  assistance  in  bia  plans  for 
teaching  Arabic.  The  King,  however,  promised  that  if 
he  wonld  set  him  free,  and  send  for  him  to  come  at  once 
to  Fez,  be  should  be  allowed  to  accompany  Clenardus  to 
Louvain,  and  to  stay  there  for  some  time.  It  appeared  that 
his  reputation  was  very  great  as  a  man  of  learning. 

'If  the  King  of  Fea  keeps  faith  with  me,'  Clenardus  writes  to 
the  Btahop  of  Cape  de  Verde, '  I  shall  have  made  a  very  prosperous 
journey  into  Africa,  for  I  have  sold  for  five  hundred  duouts  my  Arab 
of  Granada,  for  whom  I  only  gave  one  hundred  and  eighty.  I  am 
about  to  undertake  a  great  work,  iu  which  I  hope  to  interest  all 
Chrigtian  princes  :  namely,  that  of  introducing  among  the  Moham- 
medans Christian  coQlroverBy  in  the  Arabic  tongue.  If  the  princes 
do  not  assist  me,  I  shall  have  recourse  to  the  Universities,  and  as  I 
am  not  influenced  by  the  desire  either  of  acquiring  riches  oi  vain- 
glory for  myself,  I  think  that  God  will  crown  this  work  with 
success.'  '  It  is  with  this  intention,'  he  writes  to  Latomus, '  that 
I  have  come  to  Fez,  a  city  situate  about  forty  leagues  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  My  arrival  caused  a  great  sensation;  every 
one  said  that  a  learned  Christian  had  arrived.  Fez  is  a  large, 
populous,  and  ancient  city,  which  is  said  to  contain  one  hundred 
temples  or  mosques,  and  as  many  baths.  A  great  number  of 
Christian  slaves  languish  in  the  pubhc  works.  The  old  city  is  half 
a  league  distant  from  the  new  one,  where  the  palace  of  the  King  is 
situate.  At  a  little  distance  is  the  Jewish  town,  eurrouuded  by  its 
own  walls,  containing  eight  or  nine  synagogues,  and  about  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  most  of  them  well  educated,  and  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  Arab  sovereign  at  Fez.  Education  consists  exclu- 
sively in  learning  by  heart  the  Koran,  and  the  Sunna,  which  treats 
of  the  actions  of  the  Prophet ;  there  are  very  few  books,  and  no 
booksellers'  shops.  The  Mohammedans  are  very  subtle  reasoners, 
and  there  are  many  heresies  among  them ;  not  long  since  one  of 
their  doctors  paid  with  his  head  tor  holding  the  opinion  that  the 
Prophet  had  never  sinued.  I  bad  made  a  bargain  with  the  King 
for  certain  Arabic  books,  but  I  have  since  learned  what  Punic  faith 
means.  I  do  not  so  much  blame  llie  King  as  a  wretch  of  a  Portu- 
guese, who  has  devoted  himself  to  making  my  journey  abortive ;  but  J 
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God  proteota  me,  and  e&ch  day  aSbrds  me  the  moans  of  escaping 
the  wretoh'a  machination g.  Wa  are  at  this  moment  the  prey  of 
certain  insects  called  locusts,  which  become  in  their  turn  the  prey 
of  man.  In  a  single  night  they  destroyed  the  entire  harvest,  and 
the  next  day  peasants  brought  cartloads  into  Fez,  where  they  are 
salted  and  eaten  ;  but  for  my  part  I  prefer  a  partridge  to  twenty 
looaste.  I  shall  depart  almost  immediately  for  Granada.'  '  I  am 
here,'  he  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  Gape  de  Verde,  '  in  the  midst  of 
Jews,  who  are  even  more  surprised  that  Christiana  still  exist  than 
I  am  to  find  Jews.  They  know  nothing  of  us,  except  that  we  bum 
them  alive.  How  foolish  and  cruel  we  are  I  Would  it  not  be  much 
better  to  refute  their  errors  by  reasoning  and  learning  than  to  bum 
both  them  and  their  books,  which  they  would  be  themselves  the 
first  to  destroy  when  once  we  had  made  them  into  sincere 
Christians  ?  We  have  expelled  the  Jews  from  Spain,  and  what 
profit  have  we  drawn  from  that  ?  We  say,  indeed,  we  want  neither 
slaves  nor  slave  merohants ;  but  is  it  not  better  to  keep  them  aa 
slaves  than  to  burn  them  as  freemen  7  If  we  were  to  pay  some  Jewa 
in  Europe  to  translate  and  explain  to  ua  the  Talmud,  so  that  we 
might  see  with  their  eyes,  where  would  be  the  harm  ? ' 

It  Beems  that  the  Granada  slave  was  really  a  traitor,  who 
had  found  the  meane  of  making  known  at  Fez  his  master's 
plan  of  proaelytising.  The  King's  promises  were  not  kept ; 
Olenardas  wae  eurrounded  with  spies,  and  care  was  taken 
that  he  should  not  accomplish  the  object  of  his  journey.  He 
succeeded  only  in  obtaining  a  very  few  manuscripts,  and 
instead  of  being  paid  Sve  hundred  ducats  for  the  Arab  of 
Granada,  the  King  compelled  him  to  accept  instead  two 
Christian  slaves.  In  the  meantime  the  Portuguese  renegade 
whom  he  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Cape  de 
Verde  bad  spread  about  a  report  that  these  two  Christian 
slaves  were  relatives  of  Clenardus,  and  accordingly  the  King 
determined  seriously  to  augment  their  price.  At  the  same 
time  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulman  doctors  became 
aroused,  and  a  plot  was  laid  against  Clenardus's  life;  he  only 
escaped  by  means  of  the  warning  of  a  Christian  slave.  It 
was  clearly  necessary  that  he  should  return  to  Spain  as  soon 
as  possible,  but,  unfortunately,  money  was  wanting  to  him. 
The  faithful  William,  who  had  accompanied  him,  was 
despatched  into  Portugal  with  letters  for  Prince  Henry ;  but 
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for  some  reason,  we  koow  not  why,  he  returned  with  empty 
hands.  The  fatignes  of  the  joumey  caused  him  to  be 
attacked  with  Berious  illness,  and  this  added  both  to  the 
troubles  and  the  expenses  of  Clenardus,  At  length  be 
communicated  with  the  Bishop  of  Cape  de  Verde,  who 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  retmTiing  to  Europe.  A 
Jewish  astrologer  of  eighty  years  of  age,  to  whom  Clenardus 
was  teaching  Liattn,  cured  William  of  his  tertian  fever,  and 
at  the  same  time  prophesied  that  his  master  would  some  day 
be  a  Cardinal,  and  perhaps  a  Pope  t 

He  started  from  Fez  at  the  commencement  of  Beptembei 
1541 ;  but  at  a  few  leagues  from  that  city  his  horse  fell,  and 
his  shoulder-blade  was  broken.  For  forty  days  he  was  confined 
to  bed  in  a  town  which  he  names  Azyle,  attended  by 
William.  As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Granada 
at  the  end  of  October,  but  without  his  precious  manuscripts. 
They  were  all  stolen  from  bim  on  the  journey  I  The 
Marquis  of  Mondexar  received  him  with  the  same  hospitality 
as  before;  but  the  ill-news  was  brought  to  him  that  his 
pension  from  Portugal  was  to  be  discontinued.  He  wrote 
to  the  Bishop  of  Cape  de  Verde  to  protest  against  this,  and 
to  ask  tor  his  intervention  with  the  Prince  Archbishop. 
'  The  misfortune,'  be  wrote,  '  would  not  trouble  me,  if  it 
did  not  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  returning  to  my  native 
country.'  In  January  1542  he  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  again  complained  of 
the  Inquisition  for  destroying  the  Arabic  manuscripts,  and 
again  entreated  that  those  which  remained  might  be  handed 
to  him,  but  still  without  success.  In  the  meantime, 
forgetting  his  troubles  and  misfortunes  in  Fez,  he  again 
turned  his  eyes  to  that  country  in  the  hopes  of  recovering 
his  manuscripts.  William  was  sent  over  to  renew  his 
relations  with  the  King,  and  Clenardus  prepared  to  return 
there;  but  before  doing  so  he  determined  to  compose  an 
Epistle  addressed  to  all  Christians — *  De  Professione  Arabics 
militiaque  constituenda  adversus  Machometum.'  This  was 
really  an  autobiography,  most  entertaining  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  unfortunately  it  breaks  off  with  his  residence  at  Braga. 
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It  was  while  he  was  writing  this  Epistle  that  death  overtook 
him,  as  seemB  probable,  in  September  1542,  only  a  few  days 
after  his  last  letter  to  the  good  Bishop  of  Cape  de  Verde, 
The  Marquis  of  Mondexar  caused  him  to  be  buried  in  the 
Mosque  of  the  Alhambra,  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
converted  into  a  Christian  church.  Besides  a  Latin  Gram- 
mar, there  was  found  among  his  papers  the  Arabic  Grammar 
and  Lexicon,  of  which  he  so  often  speaks  in  his  letters,  and 
which  he  had  intended  to  print  at  Louvain.  These  writings, 
entrusted  to  his  friend  Juan  Perez,  of  Valentia,  are  probably 
lost. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  from  the  letters  of  Clenardua 
are  but  specimens  of  the  entertaining  character  of  the 
collection,  which  is  full  of  interest.  We  know  of  no  other 
scholar  of  the  later  Benaissance  who  has  revealed  to  us  so 
much  of  his  real  self  in  so  lively  and  so  modem  a  faehion. 
We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  Clenardus  was  in  any  sense  a 
great  man,  or  that  he  played  an  important  part  in  the  world, 
but  the  combination  of  the  genial,  jovial  and  good-tempered 
Dutchman  with  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  scholar  and 
student,  arouses  in  his  readers  the  same  sort  of  affectionate 
regard  that  we  feel  for  his  great  countryman  and  contem- 
porary Erasmus.' 

'  Noticea  of  Clerwrdus  »Dd  his  writiDgB  vill  be  tonnd  in  the  loHoviag 
morks :  AnaUctabiblion,  b;  the  Hu-qaie  dn  llaura  (PariB,  IS3T) ;  '  Notice  gur 
Nieoloe  Cleynaerts  de  Djeel,  son  eOEeigaement,  bge  ceOTreB  et  see  voynges,'  in 
AnnuaWe  de  VVniversiU  Catholiqiit  de  Louvain  (1844,  LouvftinJ ;  'RelBlion 
i'an  Tojageur  ChiStien  siu  Ik  ville  dc  Fszet  ses^colesdana  la  premiere  moitiA 
ia  XVI*  hUo,'  in  Meuager  dcs  sciences  hifk/ri<iua  de  Belgiii^c  (Annie  1615, 
Gud]. 
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1%  the  '  Hkepticf  ct  the  Italian  BenaisBanoe,*  a  oontiniiadoo 
of  bsji '  KYeDingi  with  the  Skeptics/  Mr.  Owen  has  giTen 
tui  a  book  of  uncuraal  merit  and  of  great  interest,  yet  one  in 
which  he  lays  himself  open  to  some  not  altogether  &Tonrable 
criticism.  The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  of  Tariooa 
degrees  of  excellence  on  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Polci, 
Machiavelli,  Onicciardini,  Pomponatins,  Giordano  Brono, 
and  Vanini,  accompanied  by  what  seems  to  ns  awkward 
and  sometimes  commonplace  and  diffuse  conmients  on  the 
essays  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  We  should  be  disposed  to 
demur  to  the  application  of  the  term  '  sceptic  '  (even  when 
spelled  with  a  k),  used  in  its  philosophical  sense,  to  several 
of  these  thinkers ;  in  fact  it  can  scarcely  be  applied  with 
strict  accuracy  to  any  of  them,  as  Mr.  Owen  himself  admits, 
except  to  Pomponatius  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  either  Dante, 
the  eariiost,  or  Vanini,  the  latest  of  the  so-called  sceptics, 
can  be  properly  described  as  thinkers  of  the  Benaissance. 
Id  the  writings  of  Dante  no  trace  of  the  Benaissance  is  to 
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be  found.  In  form  as  well  as  in  thought,  Dante  is  wholly 
medieval ;  while  the  Benaissonce  had  spent  its  force  even  in 
England,  perhaps  the  latest  conntry  where  it  was  developed, 
before  Vanint  had  written  a  line.  But  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Owen  would  carry  on  the  Henaisfiance  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  (or  from  his  references  to  hie  forthcoming  work, 
'The  Skeptics  of  the  French  Renaissance,'  it  appears  that 
he  includes  among  them  Huet,  who  died  30  late  as  1721 ; 
and  though  in  his '  Traits  de  la  Foiblesse '  the  learned  Bishop 
of  Avranches  shows  himself  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term 
ft  philosophic  sceptic,  we  fail  altogether  to  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  consider  him  as  one  of  those  of  the  Renaissance, 
But  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Philosophy,  and  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  thinkers  and  writers  whom  he  discusses, 
Mr.  Owen's  book  has  very  high  merits.  "We  do  not  indeed 
always  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  his  philosophical 
views,  nor  are  these  always  expressed  with  sufficient  cleamesa 
and  definiteness  to  enable  us  precisely  to  understand  them. 
But  the  book  displays  at  once  wide  and  deep  research, 
freehness  and  liberality  of  thought,  and  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  persons  and  subjects  upon  which  English  litera- 
ture is  singularly  deficient.  Mr.  Owen  rightly  conceives  of 
the  Renaissance  as  a  movement  towards  the  emancipation 
of  human  thought  from  the  trammels  of  medievalism  and 
sacerdotalism,  a  movement  in  favour  of  intellectual  freedom, 
not  indeed  from  an  anti-te!igiou9,  but  from  an  exclusively  non- 
religious  standpoint.  The  essays  on  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Pulci, 
Machiavelli  and  Goicciardini  are,  we  think,  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  rest  of  the  work — they  are  somewhat  commonplace 
and  superficial.  The  author  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  these 
personages  but  what  has  been  said  before  and,  he  must 
forgive  ns  for  saying,  has  been  said  better.  But  on  Petrarch 
he  gives  us  much  that  is  both  new  and  true ;  and  although 
the  position  of  Petrarch  as  the  first  of  the  modems,  the  first 
humanist  of  the  Renaissance,  has  often  been  recognised,  yet 
hia  hostility  to  scholasticism,  his  criticism  of  medieval  dogma, 
hia  clear  recognition  of  inordinate  power  as  disastrous  to  the 
true  aims  of  Christianity,  bis  broad  culture  and  his  hberal 
Bympathies.  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Owen  more  clearly  and 
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ill  BeDan's  'AvencAi  ci  FA^fCERiBme.*  Bnfc  cm  the  Teied 
qaeatiaB  of  TiawTB  we  se  ooC  pRpsnd  cntisBly  to  agree  wHli 
lum,  and  ve  mmi  demur  to  the  jimtioe  of  hk  lonaikthsfc 
the  IiHBim  of  tbose  hjg^Jy-wiuuglit  produciioiis — the 
have  been  en  ideal  pec8aDage»  or  her  kiv« 


The  qpecial  iufaateal  and  rii.rilpiKfi  of  He  Owen'a  book 
in  the  eaeays  on  Panpanalia^  Bniiio»  and  Y anini* 
to  iriiom  more  than  half  the  ^ohone  is  demoted.  OfBnmo 
indeed  much  has  previonsly  been  written  even  in  English, 
and  the  KngHah  reader  baa  had  the  means  of  aoq[oiring  at 
leaat  some  snpprfirial  knowledge  of  his  hfe,  his  diaracter, 
and  his  writings;  but  a  realty  fmtiHfai'trjrj  biognqdiy  of 
him,  with  an  aocmato  aoooont  of  his  worics,  and  a  jnat  iriew 
of  his  philoecyhical  system  by  one  who  baa  thoEoo^y 
atodied  and  mideEstood  bis  writings,  is  still  to  aed^  For 
innnmeraUe  as  are  the  books  and  essays  upon  him  in  Italian, 
German,  French  and  Knglish,  and  admkaUe  as  is  ttt  Life 
by  Prc^essor  Beiti,  the  docnmoits  disooTered  at  Venice  and 
Bcmie  since  the  publication  (rf  that  work  in  1868  haye  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  upon  his  history  and  his  character,  as  well 
as  on  his  trial  and  execution ;  and  though  these  have  been 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Owen,  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  get  an  adequate  presentment  of  this  remarkable 
man. 

But  on  neither  Pomponatius  nor  Vanini  have  we  anything 
in  English.  To  each  indeed  Hallam  has  devoted  a  page  of 
judicious  comment,  and  reference  is  made  to  both  in  Lecky^s 
'  History  of  Rationalism,'  and  in  one  or  two  philosophical 
Handbooks.  Bayle's  sympathetic  account  of  Pomponatius 
is  to  be  found  in  the  translations  of  his  *  Dictionary ' ;  Miss 
Young's  'Life  and  Times  of  Paleario'  contains  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  '  De  Immortalitate  Animae ' ;  and  an  inter* 
esting  though  not  entirely  satisfactory  notice  of  his  opinions 
may  be  read  in  Symonds's  *  Benaissance  in  Italy.*  The 
superficial  and  unfair  '  Life  of  Vanini '  by  David  Durand 
was  translated  into  English  in  1730,  and  a  chapter  concerning 
hsm  largely  taken  from  Durand's  work  is  contained  in  Jfiisa 
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Plmnptre'B '  History  of  Pantheism,'  and  with  some  alterations 
is  repeated  in  the '  Antiquary '  for  1886,  bat  with  these  excep- 
tions even  the  names  of  Pomponatina  and  Vanini  are  hardly  to 
be  found  in  any  English  book.  The  absolute  neglect  of  Vanini 
by  English  writers  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  passed 
two  years  in  England,  and  much  interesting  matter  relating 
to  his  visit  is  to  be  found  in  onr  State  Papers  ;  extracts  from 
which,  first  given  by  Palumbo  in  his  Life  of  Vanini  (Naples, 
1878).  have  been  made  use  of  by  Mr,  Owen,  whose  essay 
on  Vanini,  and  particularly  his  defence  of  the  unfortunate 
philosopher  from  the  misleading  account  given  by  Victor 
Cousin  in  his  '  Fragments  Philosophiqnes,'  is  one  of  the  most 
acceptable  and  satisfactory  parts  of  his  work. 

Though  Mr.  Owen  devotes  to  Bnmo  the  longest,  and  to 
Vanini  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  his  book,  Pomponatius 
(for  we  prefer  to  call  him  by  the  name  by  which  he  is 
generally  known,  rather  than  by  his  Italian  name  o{ 
Pomponazzi),  perhaps  a  less  attractive  personality  than 
either,  and  one,  of  the  details  of  whose  life  we  have  but 
lew  particulars,  is  the  central  figure  of  his  book — the  single 
'  philosophical  skeptic,'  as  he  candidly  admits,  in  his  list ;  the 
first  in  date  of  modern  philosophers,  the  earliest  original 
thinker  of  the  Kenaissance,  who  in  his  book  '  De  Immortal]- 
tate  Animse  '  and  its  continuations,  the  '  Apologia  '  and  the 
•  Defensoriom,'  laid  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Itahan  Benaissance,  and  perhaps  of  all  modem  philosophy. 
Without  going  quite  as  far  as  Mr.  Owen  in  giving  to  him 
the  same  position  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Italy  as 
Descartes  in  that  of  France,  or  Bacon  in  that  of  England, 
we  may  agree  that  he  is  '  the  founder  of  a  new  method,  the 
first  to  break  off,  on  the  ground  of  logic  rather  than  feeling, 
from  scholasticism  and  medieval  philosophy — to  refuse 
allegiance  to  the  traditional  standards  of  preceding  cen- 
turies, to  insist  upon  the  indefensible  right  of  human  reason 
to  inquire  and  determine  for  itself  what  is  true  in  philosophy 
and  religion.' 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  nothing  has  before  been 
written  on  Pomponatius  in  English,  yet  he  has  not  been 
neglected  on  the  Continent,  and  of  late  years  much  attention 
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has  been  given  to  him  and  bis  wiitingB,  particatarly  indeed 
in  Italy,  hot  also  to  some  estent  in  Fiance  and  Germany. 
During  the  century  which  foUowed  his  death,  the  controversy 
respecting  the  nature  and  existence  of  the  soul  and  his 
opinions  respecting  it  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  as 
much  bitterness  as  dnring  his  hfe ;  but  until  lately  the 
faistories  of  Philosophy  of  Brucker,  Buhle,  and  Tennemann, 
and  the  articles  in  Bayle's  'Dictionary'  and  Niceron's 
'M^moires.'  were  the  only  available  sonrces  of  information, 
except  his  own  works,  for  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  Italian 
philosopher.  In  the  brilliant  essay  on  *  Averroea  and 
Averroism '  with  which  M.  Kenan  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  his  literary  career  in  1852,  he  gave  to  the  world 
au  admirable,  though  at  least  in  the  first  edition  a  somewhat 
superficial,  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Pomponatius,  accom- 
panied, however,  with  a  more  precise  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  school  of  Padua,  and  of 
the  position  of  Pomponatius  in  relation  to  Averroes  and  J 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  than  had  elsewhere  appeared.  It  I 
was  reserved,  however,  for  Professor  Fiorentino,  in  his  \ 
remarkable  monograph  on  Pomponatius,  to  give  to  the 
world  for  the  first  time,  in  1868,  an  adequate  biography  of  the 
man,  resting  largely  on  unprinted  correspondence  and  on 
entries  in  the  Archives  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  an  almost 
exhaustive  account  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  based  on  a 
thorough  and  independent  study,  not  only  of  his  three  hest 
known  treatises — ^the  'De  Immortahtate,'  the  'De  Incanta- 
tionibas,'  and  the  '  De  Fato'-— but  also  of  the  'Apologia,' 
the  '  Defensorium,'  and  the  '  De  Nutritione,'  which  had 
previously  been  very  little  studied.  Professor  Fiorentino's 
book  lends  itself  to  only  one  unfavourable  criticism — he  is 
too  great  an  admirer  of  his  hero,  too  anxious  to  show  that  in 
his  philosophy  he  was  always  right,  too  ready  to  make 
excuses  for  bim,  and  not  always  quite  fair  to  his  opponents. 
His  book  was  reviewed  by  A.  Franck  in  his  '  Mor&Ustes  et 
Philosophes'  (Paris,  1872),  where  that  writer,  while  fully 
recognising  its  merits,  shows  himself  less  favourable  to 
Pomponatius  and  his  opinions,  and  does  more  justice  to 
his  opponents  than  was  done  by  Fiorentino,     The  main    J 
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mtetest  of  8ignor  Fontana's  book  consists  in  the  fact  of  its 
containing  several  nnpublished  letters  to  and  from  Pom- 
ponatius,  as  well  aa  other  documents  relating  to  him,  which 
bad  escaped  the  researches  of  Fiorentino.  In  1877,  Luipi 
Ferri  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eeale  Accademia  dei 
Lincei  (and  issued  a  certain  number  of  copies  as  an  inde- 
pendent work)  '  La  Psicoingia  di  Pietro  Pomponazzi.'  based 
principally  upon  an  unpublished  manuscript  in  the  Angelica 
Library  at  Rome.  '  Pomponatiua  in  Libros  de  Anima,'  a 
large  part  of  which  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Tolnme, 
and  which  Ferri  considers  to  be  a  copy  of  the  lectures  of 
Pomponatiua  on  the  ■  De  Anima  '  of  Aristotle  delivered  at 
Bologna  in  1520.' 

Mr.  Owen  gives  us  a  very  brief  biography  of  Pom- 
ponatins,  accompanied  by  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  oi 
his  opinions,  largely  taken  from  Professor  Fiorentino's  book, 
though  showing  that  be  has  read  with  care  and  appreciation 
the  treatises  of  Pomponatius  on  the  Immortafity  of  the  Soul, 
on  Fate,  and  on  Enchantments,  But  we  regret  that  fao  gives 
us  so  mfeagre  an  account  of  the  controversy  to  which  the  pub- 
licatiouof  the  first  mentioned  book  led,  and  that  he  does  not 
Beera  to  have  made  an  independent  study  of  the  '  Apologia  ' 
or  the  •  Defeneorium,'  the  two  books  of  Pomponatius  which 
are  the  fullest  in  biographical  as  well  as  controversial  detail.* 

'  ProfMBor  Ferri'fl  work  w&b  reviewed  very  untuvourabl;  by  Fioreatioo  in 
the  OiomaU  Napolilano  for  April  1877,  wbore  Ihe  aaundneM  of  Ferri'a  views 
ol  the  doctrineB  of  PompoDatiuB  ia  no  less  impugnGil  than  the  acauraoy  of  hif 
tfUMcript  of  the  raanaesript.  Fioientioo  coosiderB  that  acouraoj  oaniiot  b« 
eipeoted  tiom  one  who  in  bis  Life  of  CardiDal  de  Guaa  niistakeB  the  word 
'  Bftribuoionis  '  for  a  proper  name,  and  creates  an  imaginary  '  Petri  Buoionis '  I 
Ferri  replied  in  La  Filoaofla  di  Scuale  Italians  for  Joae  1HT7,  and  a  rejoinder 
was  given  by  Fiorentino  in  the  Qiamalt  Napolilano  for  Aognst  1878,  in  an 
Mtiola  on  the  '  MBS.  of  Pomponatins  at  Arezio.' 

*  Mr.  Owen  \»  etrangel;  inaccurate  in  his  bibliographical  sUtementa.  Ha 
tells  na  that  the  De  Ivcantaliombua  was  '  pabUshed '  in  1.^20,  white  in  foot 
though  tmlUm  in  1520  it  was  not  prinlod  until  1S50.iuid  that  the  Apologia  «bs 
fint  pnbUihed  1878  (perhaps  n  misprint  tor  1618) ;  he  inoladea  the  Contradietaru 
Trael/Uua  doatii»imus  of  Contarini  among '  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  writinga 
of  Pomponatius  for  forming  an  estimate  of  bis  obaracter.'  and  he  desccibea  the 
edition  of  the  two  treatises  Dt  Ineantatioiiibu»  and  Dt  Falo,  printed  in  I6CT. 
•■ '  the  Basle  edition  of  his  eolUcled  Works,'  and  calla  it  a  lolio  inateai)  of  aii 
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Pietro  Pomponazzi — ^known  to  hie  contemporaries,  pai 
from  hia  small  stature,  partly  from  the  Italian  fonduess  1 
diminutives,  as  Peretto — was  bom  at  Mantua  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1462.  Hia  family  is  said  to  have  been  noble,  and  waa 
certainly  well  known  there,  having  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  house  of  Gonzaga  during  two  centuries.  His  father, 
John  Nicolas,  he  seems  to  have  had  in  much  affection,  since 
he  commemorates  his  name  at  the  end  of  nearly  every  one  of 
his  works.  All  that  we  know  of  bis  youth  is  that  he  studied 
medicine  (the  department  which  then  included  philosophy) 
at  the  University  of  Padua,  and  that  he  there  had  for  his 
teachers  the  two  Trapolinos,  Antonio  and  Pietro,'  Francesco 
de  Neritone,  and  Pietro  Koccabonella — all,  except  perhaps 
Antonio  Trapolino,  Professors  at  Padua,  eminent  in  their 
day,  but  now  little  more  than  names ;  he  speaks  of  them  all, 
however,  with  respectful  admiration.  In  1487  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  and  in  the  following  year  waa 
appointed  extraordinary  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  conjono- 
tion  with  Alessandro  Achillini,  who  had  four  years  before  been 
appointed  to  a  like  chair,  and  who,  although  described  by 
Mr.  Owen  as  then  ordinary  Professor,  did  not  attain  that 
coveted  position  until  some  years  later. 

The  University  of  Padua  was  at  this  moment  at  the 
height  of  its  reputation  as  a  School  of  Philosophy  and  Free- 
thought.  The  doctrines  oEBcially  taught  were  indeed  those 
of  Aristotle,  but,  as  understood  and  explained  by  Averroea 
'  che  '1  gran  commento  feo,'  and  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  the  period  of  the  absolute  reign  of  Averroea  at 
Padua.  His  Great  Commentary  was  the  text-book  of  the 
professors  of  Philosophy;  and  when,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  the  philosophical  writings  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
'  the  commentator '  is  spoken  of,  it  is  Averroes  who  ifl 
intended.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  he 
had  been  read  and  lectured  on  at  Padua,  but  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of  his  writings  in  1436,  when 
Gaetano  of  Teano — sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of 
Averroiam  at  Padua — began  to  lecture  on  the  Great  Com- 
mentary, and  from  this  time  his  inflnence  increased  not  only 
'  Hoi  ■  AntoDw  aiui  Trftpolino,'  as  Mr.  Owen  wrilua. 
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ID  Padaa  but  throughout  all  North  Italy  duriDg  the  re- 
mainder of  tha  fifteenth  century.  With  the  students  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  who  were  still  and  through  al!  the 
sixteenth  century  numerous  notwithstanding  the  oppositicn 
of  the  humanists,  no  writer  was  more  popular.  Hia  Com- 
mentary on  the  '  De  Auima  '  of  Aristotle  was  one  of  the  first 
books  printed  at  Padua  (in  1472),  and  during  the  century 
which  followed  hardly  a  year  passed  without  the  publication 
of  an  edition  of  some  of  his  works  in  Latin— at  first  in  the 
barbarous  translations  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  latterly 
in  revisions  made  by  learned  Jews,  after  the  more  accurate 
Hebrew  translations.'  Opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  seems  to  us,  they  were 
taught  for  some  years,  at  least  as  philosophical  opinions,  even 
by  orthodox  theologians,  without  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  Thomas  de  Vio  Cajetan  had 
himself  lectured  on  the  Commentaries  of  Averroes,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  later  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the 
heresy  which  lurked  under  the  teaching  seems  to  have  been 
noticed.  From  1471  to  1499,  Nicoletto  Vernias  was  ordinary 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  one  of  the  most  determined 
Averroists.  He  maintained  and  openly  taught^at  least  as 
a  philosophical  theory— the  opinion  of  Averroes,  that  the 
individual  soul  emanates  from,  and  is  again  absorbed  into, 
the  soul  of  the  universe  ;  thus  practically,  if  not  theoretically, 
denying  the  immortahty  of  the  individual  soul :  yet  when  the 
same  doctrine  was  put  forward  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
by  his  pupil  Augustino  Nifo  (Niphus)  in  his  treatise,  '  Da 
Intellectu  et  Dosmonibus,'  scandal  was  caused,  and  it  needed 
all  the  authority  of  the  pious  and  tolerant  Earozzi,  then 
Bishop  of  Padua,  to  allay  the  anger  of  the  partisans  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Albertus  Magnus,  whose  arguments 
against  the  doctrine  of  Averroes  were  treated  in  the  book 
with  but  little  respect.  At  the  date  of  the  appointment  of 
'  Etbd  the  grett  edition  of  the  oomplete  works  of  A-verroi^s  given  b;  tb» 
Oinnta  at  Venice  in  1S52-3  wai  not  mode  direct  from  the  Arabic.  It  wat  in 
part  ft  new  tracBliLtion  from  the  old  Hebrew  traaslationa,  iit  patt  a  revision  of 
the  old  thirteen th-oentur;  Latin  trunslalions.  AverroSa  liimsell  knew  no 
Greek,  and  bii  Mquaiatimae  with  Aiiututle  wug  on);  through  the  imperleet  sad 
often  inoorraet  Arabia  uuuliitious. 
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PomponatioB  as  extraordinary  Professor  of  Philosophy,  thft' 
somewhat  emasculated  Averroism  which  Niph^is  then  and' 
afterwards  profeseed  and  taught,  was  the  recognised  doctrine 
at  the  University  of  Padua.  But  it  was  not  really  a  philo- 
sophical system,  it  was  little  more  than  a  barren  and  soulless 
verbiage.  '  Neither  life  nor  thought,"  remarks  Renan, '  is  to 
be  found  within  that  dry  busk.  The  boldness  is  only  in  the 
mere  words ;  the  philosophical  language,  twenty  times 
distilled,  contains  nothing  within  it ;  the  psychology  is 
merely  a  jiugle  of  sonorous  words  and  realised  abstractions.' 
The  chief  exponent  of  this  philosophy  was  Achillini ;  for 
though,  as  Bitter  has  pointed  out,  he  expressly  rejected  the 
opinions  of  Averroes  on  the  unity  of  souls  and  collective 
immortality,  yet  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without 
clearly  fallinginto  heresy,  he  followed  the  Great  Commentary 
not  only  in  its  language  and  its  scholastic  method,  but  also.' 
in  its  doctrines. 

"With  the  advent  of  Pomponatius,  all  this  was  changed, 
and  a  new  era  was  opened  for  the  philosophical  school  o£ 
Padua,  Living  thought  took  the  place  of  mere  verbal 
discussion  ;  ideas  took  the  place  of  words  ;  the  true  nature 
of  the  soul,  the  great  problems  of  natural  religion,  of! 
providence  and  of  personal  responaibihty,  of  '  fate,  free  will,' 
foreknowledge  absolute,'  began  to  be  discussed  with  free- 
dom and  with  intelhgence  even  while  the  scholastic  method 
was  followed.  Speculations  not  less  daring  than  those  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  openly  and  freely  propounded, 
and  led  naturally  to  the  examination  of  theological  questions, 
and  to  conclusions  that  were  the  reverse  of  orthodox. 
While  neither  neglecting  nor  despising  Averroes,  Pom- 
ponatius avowed  himself  in  philosophy  a  disciple  of 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  who  admitted  not  even  collective 
immortality,  but  simply  and  absolutely  denied  the  im- 
mortality of  the  rational  soul. 

Although  the  importance  of  the  disputes  between  the 
followers  of  Averroes  and  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  has  been 
unduly  magnified,  and  though  it  is  perhaps  scarcely 
accurate  to  divide  the  Padoan  school  at  this  period,  as  some 
have  done,  infr.  Averroists  and  Alexandriats,  yet  undoubtedly 
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the  natnrs  of  the  intellect  and  the  sool,  interpreted  according 
to  these  opposite  views,  formed,  if  not  the  chief  subject,  at 
least  that  which  escited  the  most  interest,  not  only  in  Padua 
but  in  other  Universities  of  the  North  of  Italy,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Quid  de  anima .'  '  Tell 
us  about  the  bouI  '  was  the  almost  universal  cry  with  which 
the  Professors  of  Philosophy  were  greeted  by  the  students, 
antil  at  length  the  teaching  which  followed  upon  this  drew 
the  attention  and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  so  that  at  the  Lateran  Council  held  in  1512  the 
doctrines  of  the  two  philosophers  respecting  the  soul  were 
equally  censured.  The  Bull,  which  is  dated  19th  December, 
1512,  condemned  those  who  taught  with  Alexander  that  the 
individual  soul  is  not  immortal,  as  well  as  those  who  with 
Averroes  maintained  the  doctrines  of  collective  unity  and 
collective  immortality.  It  went  further  still ;  and  anti- 
cipating the  argument  of  the  *  De  Immortalitate '  o£ 
Pomponatius  (which,  however,  not  improbably  had  been 
already  put  forward  by  him  in  his  lectures,  and  which  indeed 
he  shared  in  common  with  several  contemporaries  and 
predecessors),  that  these  opinions,  although  contrary  to  the 
faith,  might  be  true  philosophically,  it  declared  all  who 
held  such  doctrines  to  be  heretics  and  infidels.  The  Bull, 
however,  seems  to  have  received  scarcely  any  obedience  and 
to  have  had  httle  or  no  effect ;  indeed  Eenan  finds  it  difficult 
to  treat  seriously  a  Bull  on  such  a  subject  issued  by  Leo  X. 
and  countersigned  Bembo  t 

The  disputations  between  candidates  for  University 
degrees,  or  between  a  candidate  and  a  Professor,  which  bo 
long  continued  and  of  which  traces  still  exist,  had  a  curious 
development  in  the  University  of  Padua,  and  possibly  in 
other  ItaUan  Universities.  It  was  the  custom  there  for  two 
professors  of  the  same  subject  to  dispute  and  to  maintain 
opposite  opinions  with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  intelligence 
of  the  students.  These  disputations  or  discussions  were  looked 
forward  to  by  both  students  and  professors  with  as  much 
interest  and  excitement  as  the  debate  at  Oxford  on  the 
Copemicaii  and  Ptolemaic  systems,  before  the  Pohsh  Prince 
Albert  k  Lasco,  of  which  Giordano  Bruno,  the  champion  of 
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the  Copemican  system,  has  left  as  so  animated  and  graphic 

an  account  in  '  La  Cena  de  le  Ceneri.'  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  the  two  Professors  of  Philosophy  were  respectively 
selected  from  those  who  were  known  to  hold  different  viewa 
on  philosophical  subjects;  and  as  Achillini  had  been  for  four 
years  the  champion  of  the  emascolated  Averroiem  which  aa 
we  have  Baid  then  reigned  at  Padua,  Pomponatius,  who  waa 
known  to  be  an  adherent  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  waa 
probably  for  this,  among  other  reaeone,  chosen  as  a  professor 
•  extraordinarius,'  with  a  view  to  his  being  the  opponent  of 
Achillini  in  the  disputations. 

Achillini,  now  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  and  Averroist,  his  only  rival  being  Augustino 
Nifo— 'Aut  diabolus  aut  Magnns  Achillini '  is  said  of  him, 
as  similar  words  have  been  apphed  to  other  eminent  scholars 
— was  only  four  years  older  than  Pomponatius,  bnt  four 
years  makes  an  immense  difference  in  a  University  career. 
He  was  an  experienced  debater  of  great  learning  and  much 
dialectical  power,  but  his  young  rival — 'Peretto,'  as  the 
studentH  called  him —  carried  off  the  honours  of  the  debates. 
Mr.  Owen  has  attempted,  not  without  considerable  success, 
a  detailed  representation  of  one  of  these  discussions,  from 
which  our  space  only  allows  us  to  make  a  few  extracts : — 

'  Achillini  is  a  striking-lookitig  meji  of  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  is  rather  tall  and  stout  in  proportion,  though  a  student's  stoop 
of  the  shoulders  detracts  somewhat  from  his  height.  He  posBesaes 
an  intellectual  countenance,  which  in  repose  seems  placid  and  reflec- 
tive, with  large  dreamy-looking  eyea.  He  walks  up  to  his  desk 
with  a  careless  slouching  gait.  His  professor's  govm,  we  notice,  is 
torn  in  several  places,  and  is  further  remarkable  by  its  narrow 
sleeves  and  general  scanty  proportions.  Instead  of  forming  a  train 
behind  him,  it  scarcely  reaches  below  his  knees.  Evidently  a  man 
regardless  of  personal  appearance.  His  adversary,  on  the  other 
band,  is  almost  a  dwarf,  with  a  powerful-looking  face,  a  broad  fore- 
head, a  hooked  nose  which  imparts  a  somewhat  Jewish  cast  to  his 
features,  small  piercing  black  eyes,  which,  as  he  turns  here  and 
there,  give  him  a  peculiar  expression  of  restless  vivacity.  His  thin 
lips  are  almost  continually  curled  into  a  satirical  smile.  He  has 
scarce  any  hair  on  his  face,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  bide  its 
sudden  and  perpetnal  change  of  expression.  .  .  . 
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'  Achillini,  with  a  load  and  rather  coarse  voice,  but  witih  great 

cloliberation  of  manner,  lays  down  in  a  short  speech  the  proposition 
he  intend-B  to  defend.  '  The  intellect  is  simple,  uniform,  indecom- 
poBable.  This  is  clearly,'  he  affirms,  '  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  as 
testified  by  Averroes,  his  greatest  commentator ;  and  he  is  willing 
to  defend  this  position  against  all  comers.'  When  Achillini  thna 
ends  his  brief  preparatory  address,  his  partisans  applaud  for  several 
seconds.  But  a  still  greater  storm  of  cheering  arises  when  Pom- 
ponazzi  stands  forward  at  his  desk  and  throws  his  restleBa  eagle 
glance  over  the  noisy  crowd.  So  short  is  his  stature  that  be  can 
hardly  be  discerned.  .  .  . 

'  When  these  amenities  have  ceased,  Pomponazzi  begins  to 
speak ;  and  in  a  tone  of  voice,  full,  clear  and  round,  which  makes 
itself  heard  in  every  part  of  thehall,  he  takes  exception  to  Acbillini's 
argument.  The  intellect,  he  maintains,  is  not  simple  but  multiple ; 
and  this  he  will  prove  is  Aristotle's  real  opinion,  who  must  he 
interpreted  not  by  the  misty  and  incomprehensible  comments  of 
Averroes — a  man  of  aUen  race  and  mental  sympathies — bat  by  the  : 
lucid  testimony  of  his  great  fellow-countryman,  Alexander  of 
Apbrodisias.  .  .  . 

'  Both  combatants  profess  to  be  guided  by  Aristotle  ;  but  as  there 
is  no  Greek  text  which  each  equally  acknowledges  (and  if  there 
were,  neither  would  have  been  able  to  read  it),  the  advantages  of 
possessing  a  common  authority  are  merely  nominal.  Achillini  is 
evidently  a  man  of  immense  erudition  and  dialectical  power,  and 
bis  tactics  are  directed  either  to  overwhelm  his  adversary  with  some 
formidable  and  orushbg  dictum,  or  to  ensnare  him  in  the  meahas  of 
an  involved  and  insidious  argument.  In  either  case  his  attempts 
are  utterly  foiled  by  the  caution  and  vigilance  of  his  foe.  Pompo- 
nazzi is  too  wary  to  allow  himself  to  be  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  or  caught  in  a  well-baited  half -concealed  dialectical  trap. 
He  is  also  prompt  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  powerful,  though  some- 
what unwieldy,  antagonist.  In  quickly  uttered  sentences,  he  takes 
exception  to  a  few  words,  or  some  short  proposition,  in  the  long- 
drawn  ailment  which  Achillini  has  just  announced  ;  and  vrith 
flashing  eyes  and  a  sarcastic  smile  he  burlesques  them  by  a  witty 
parallel  statement,  points  out  their  inherent  absurdity,  and  thus 
raises  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his  foe.  Or,  more  at  length,  and  in 
serious  measured  tones,  he  analyses  Acbillini's  propositions,  points 
glaring  inconsistency  between  their  different  parts,  or 
between  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  deduced  and  the  dicta  of 
standard  authorities.  .  .  . 
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'  Achillini  typifies  aoholasticism :  with  its  methods  and  ratioci- 
nation— formal,  ponderouB,  elaboratie,  and  inelastic.  Pomponazzi 
represents  modem  thought :  keen,  eager,  restless,  vivacious,  caring 
little  for  traditional  processes  and  authorities  merely  as  such,  and 
much  for  the  clear,  simple  dictates  of  unfettered  human  reason. 
The  fact  that  snch  a  scene  was  possihle,  that  popular  and  academic 
sympathies  were  already  enlisted  on  the  side  of  philosophical  neo- 
logianism,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  transition  of  thought  which 
was  taking  place  in  Italy ;  and  which  claims  Pomponazzi  as  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  potent  of  the  instruments  which  combined  J 
to  effect  it.' 


FioreDtino  cites  a  docoment  dated  1^95,  in  which  Pompo- 
natiua  is  styled  ordinary  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
but  it  was  certainly  not  until  1499  that  he  really  obtained 
that  position  as  successor  of  the  venerable  Nicoletto  Vemiaa, 
who  had  held  it  since  1471,  and  whose  special  distinction  it^ 
was  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain  it  vritbout  a  colleagoe  at 
opponent.  A  letter  from  Pomponatius  to  Bernardo  Bembo 
— father  of  his  friend  and  pupil  the  future  Cardinal — lets  us 
know  that  the  influence  of  Bernardo  (not  oI_ the  Cardinal, 
as  Mr.  Owen  states)  bad  been  used  in  his  favour,  and  that 
to  this  he  owed  the  position.  Of  his  bfe  at  Padua  we  hav)  ' 
hardly  any  details.  In  1500  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Francesco  Dondi  dall'  Orologio,  but  does  pot'^eem  to  have 
had  any  issue  by  this  lady,  who  died  in  1509.  Though  he 
knew  no  Greek,  the  '  De  Anima '  of  Aristotle,  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  and  the  writings 
of  Aquinas,  Alhertus  Magnus,  and  Richard  of  Swineshead, 
were  the  special  subjects  of  bis  studies  and  of  bis  lectturea. 
In  1609  the  war  of  the  League  of  Cambrai  compelled  the 
University  of  Padua  to  close  its  doors,  and  its  professors 
equally  with  its  students  had  to  seek  new  homes,  Pompo- 
natius found  a  refuge  at  the  University  of  Ferrara,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  and  his  lectures  for  two  years.  When 
tho  death  of  his  former  coileague  and  rival  Achillini,  who 
had  been  invited  to  Bologna  in  1509,  rendered  vacant  the 
chair  of  Philosophy  there,  Pomponatius — who  at  this  time 
was  at  Mantua — was  invited  to  fill  it,  with  a  salary  of  nine 
hundred  Bolognese  lire. 


Professor  at  Bologna 
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Whatever  censure  we  may  paas  npon  the  policy  ot  the 
Popes  and  upon  the  personal  ambition  which  led  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  temporal  power,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  benefits  which  accrued  to  Bologna  by  its  incor- 
poration with  the  States  of  the  Church  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
in  1506.  The  city  had  long  been  misgoverned  and  tyrannized 
over  by  various  Binall  despots,  who  had  interfered  no  less 
with  its  municipal  freedom  than  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  University,  which  during  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  loat  much  of  the  reputation  which  it 
had  acquired  in  the  fourteenth,  and  was  to  regain  under  the 
peaceful  and  liberal  administration  of  the  Popes.  A  senate 
of  forty  magistrates  was  appointed  for  the  city  and  province, 
and  their  administration,  as  Sismondi  tells  us,  recalled  the 
liberty  and  the  independence  of  the  city,  while  a  body 
known  as  the  '  Itiformatori  dei  Studi '  was  appointed  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Uuiversity,  which  was  administered 
with  no  leas  wisdom  and  liberahty  than  was  displayed  by 
the  forty  magistrates  in  their  government  of  the  city  b 
province.  It  was  to  this  body  that  Pomponatius  was  ^ 
indebted  tor  the  invitation  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  ;  be 
enjoyed  the  sympathy  and  the  confidence  of  its  members 
until  his  death,  and,  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  he  was  indebted 
to  them  tor  much  kindness  and  support  during  the  most 
critical  part  of  his  life. 

In  1514  Pomponatius  published  his  first  work,  '  De  1 
Intensione   et   Bemissione   B'ormarum   ac   de   Parvitute  et  I 
Magnitudine."     It  is  partly  a  commentary  and  defence  of  I 
the  opinions  of  Aristotle  upon  the  moasurement  of  form, 
partly  an  answer  to  the  work  on  the  same  subject  of  oar 
countryman,  ICichard  of  Swineshead,  known  as  Suiseth,  and 
styled  '  Calculator,'  of  which  several  editions  appeared  at  the 
end   of   the   fifteenth   and   the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries.     The  Physics  ot  Aristotle,  unlike  his  ethical  and 
logical   treatises,   have   ceased   to   have   for   us   any  Uving 
interest,  but  the  subject  of  the  work  was  one  of  the  accus- 
tomed controversies  ot  the  time.     Niphus  tells  us  that  he 
had  disputed  on  it  at  Bologna,  and  we  learn  from  the  preface 
of  Pomponatius  that  the  idea  of  the  work  had  been  formed 
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at  Ferrara,  and  that  he  bad  disputed  (posaibly  with  Achilhni 
on  the  subject  at  Padua,  The  following  year  (1515) 
wrote  another  work,  entitled  '  De  Keactione,'  in  which 
comments  upon  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  that  everythinj 
at  once  active  and  passive  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  another 
tract  on  the  question,  whether  a  real  action  can  immediately 
arise  from  a  spiritual  species.  In  these  works  we  find  no 
original  thought.  The  matter,  equally  with  the  style,  is 
that  of  the  iimumerable  commentators  not  only  on  Aristotle, 
but  on  other  philosophical  subjects,  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  where  the  aim  seems  to  be  rather  to 
display  the  ingenuity  of  the  commentator,  particularly 
trifling  and  verbal  distinctions,  than  to  arrive  at  the  trutl 
or  even  at  the  meaning  of  the  writer  commented  on, 

It  was  not  until  1316,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  thfti 
Pomponatius  published  his  famous  treatise  of  the  '  Immi 
tality  of  the  Soul,'  in  which,  as  Fiorentino  remarks, '  ceasing' 
to  be  a  commentator,  he  reveals  himself  as  an  original 
thinker,  and  iays  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.'  Like  most  of  his  works,  this  was  in 
its  origin  a  mere  ^ihce,  de  circonstance.  During  an  illness  ho 
held  discourses  with  his  pupils  concerning  the  future  world- 
One  of  them,  Girolamo  Natalia  of  Bagnsa,  a  Dominican 
friar,  thus  addressed  him  after  one  of  these  discourses : 
'  Master,  you  said  the  other  day  that  the  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  although 
absolutely  true  and  admitting  of  no  manner  of  doubt,  was 
yet  inconsistent  with  that  of  Aristotle.  Now  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  first,  what — entirely  apart  from  revelation, 
and  dealing  merely  with  natural  reason — you  think  on  the 
eubject ;  and  next,  what  is  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the  matter.' 
The  request  was  supported  by  numerous  other  pupils  who 
were  present,  and  the  book  is  its  answer.' 

The  book — a  folio  of  thirty-two  pages  only — is  not  less 

■  We  &re  bI  b  Iobb  to  □ndersCand  to  what  Mr.  Owen  refen  wbeo  he  BBft  thftt 
'  tbe  immediBtQ  occ&aion  of  writing  this  book  ia  diCferentl;  told,'  ani  then  pro- 
ceeds to  saj  that  'Fiorentino  lella  the  storj  '  which  we  hare  narrated  above. 
We  are  not  aware  of  an;  other  account  of  tbeoceaaioD  of  writing  the  book  than 
(hftt  giveit  in  the  text,  which  ie  told  to  ua  b;  Pomponatiua  bimE 
f»ce  to  tbe  ^  Immwtalitati. 
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repulsive  in  style  and  maDner  than  the  previoas  works  of  its 
author.  Whatever  the  novelty  and  freedom  of  its  concluBiona, 
it  is  in  form,  as  Mr.  Owen  justly  remarks, '  rigidly  scholastic ; 
it  has  its  full  quota  of  the  ponderous  argumentation,  puerile 
distinctions,  and  subtle  reELnements,  which  characterize 
generally  the  productions  of  the  Schoolmen."  But  if  it  is 
conservative  in  style,  in  substance  it  is  revolutionary.  To 
discuss,  however,  the '  thorny  labyrinth  of  dialectics '  of  which 
the  treatise  mainly  consists,  would  be  foreign  to  the  intention 
of  this  paper ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  Pomponatius 
maintains  that,  according  to  reason  and  according  to  Aristotle, 
the  soul  appears  destined  to  die  at  the  same  time  as  the  body, 
and  that  the  authority  of  revelation  and  the  infalHble  teaching 
of  the  Church  alouemake  us  believe  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 
The  argument,  in  fact,  whatever  the  real  opinion  of  Pom- 
ponatius, amounts  to  a  denial  of  immortality  as  maintained 
by  the  Christian  Church ;  and  as  M.  Frauck  has  remarked 
in  his  '  Moralistes  et  Pbilosophes,'  the  treatise  might  be  called 
more  justly  Concerning  the  MortaHty,  rather  than  Concerning 
the  Immortality,  of  the  Soul,  Pomponatius  confessed  that 
as  a  Christian  he  believed,  hut  as  a  philosopher  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  doctrine  of  two- 
fold truth — that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  two  spheres  of 
thought,  the  sphere  of  reason  and  the  sphere  of  revelation,  and 
that  these  two  are  totally  distinct — has  been  discussed  by 
Mr.  Owen  at  considerable  length  and  with  considerable  ability 
in  his'  Evenings  with  the  Skeptics,'  and  we  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  decide  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  and  to  sincerely  hold  this  paradoxical  doctrine. 
Certainly  itiras  professed  not  only  by  Pomponatius,  but  by 
other  philosophers  of  Padua  and  Bologna.  Under  the 
guidance  of  reason  alone,  they  examined  philosophical  and 
even  certain  theological  doctrines  with  unflinching  logic,  and 
without  in  the  least  caring  to  what  conclusions,  however 
unorthodox,  their  inquiries  led  them  ;  nor  were  they  in  the 
least  troubled  that  these  conclusions  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  which  they  professed 
to  accept  as  matters  of  faith.  They  made  no  attempt  to 
reconcile  reason  and   faith,  and  the  fact  that  these  wece 
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treated  as  two  distinct  spheres  of  thought  enabled  them 
pursue  their  investigations  with  absolute  independence,  and' 
with  a  purely  rational  method. 

In  the  case  of  Pomponatius  it  ia  certainly  doubtful  to 
what  (it  any)  extent  hia  profession  of  religious  belief  was  put 
forth  with  a  view  to  divert  attention  from  the  extent  and 
preponderance  of  his  philosophical  scepticism.  In  expressly 
submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  he  used  the 
current  language  of  philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  which,  as  Hallam  has  remarked,  must 
be  judged  by  other  presmnptione.  Yet  we  should  be  unjust 
to  Pomponatius  if  we  considered  him  either  as  a  hypocrite 
or  insincere.  He  had  no  desire  to  oppose  the  doctrines  o£ 
the  Church,  but  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  them,  and  was 
no  more  (though  perhaps  no  less)  an  unbeliever  than  Nifo, 
Bembo,  or  Leo  X.  himself.  He  probably  persuaded  himself 
that  he  actually  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
'  Heaven  forbid,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  later  works — the 
■  Defensorium ' — '  that  an  honest  man  should  have  one  thing 
in  his  heart  and  another  in  his  life.' 

But  the  '  De  Immortalitate '  is  not  merely  a  philosophical 
disquisition  on  the  soul  and  the  duration  of  its  life.  The 
doctrine  of  a  morality  antecedent  to  and  resting  on  a  higher 
authority  than  Christian  dogma,  and  to  be  followed  neither 
in  the  hope  of  future  reward  nor  the  fear  of  future  punish- 
ment, is  here  for  the  first  time  set  forth  with  a  clearness  and 
force  that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  philosophy 
of  two  centuries  later.  '  The  essential  reward  of  virtue,'  he 
says,  '  is  virtue  itself,  that  which  makes  a  man  happy  ;  the 
punishment  of  the  vicious  is  vice  itself,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  wretched  and  nnhappy.'  And  again, '  Suppose 
one  man  acts  virtuously  without  hope  of  reward,  another,  on 
the  contrary,  with  such  hope  :  the  act  of  the  second  is  not 
virtuous  as  that  of  the  first,'  and  he  concludes  that,  '  whethi 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immortal,  death  must  be  despised,  am 
by  no  means  must  virtue  be  departed  from,  no  matter  what 
happens  after  death.'  He  admits  that  the  mass  of  mankind, 
rutish  and  materialised,'  can  only  be  induced 
tuously  and  honestly  by  the  belief  in  immortality 
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future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  accordingly  approves 
of  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  those  legislators,  whether 
Christian  or  other,  who  have  adopted  these  hypotheses  as  the 
basis  of  their  ecclesiastical  systems. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  work  containing  snch 
opinions,  notwithstanding  the  author's  formal  submission  to 
the  Holy  See,  should  have  at  once  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  clergy.  At  Bologna,  indeed,  it  was  received  with 
admiration,  and  neither  the  University  nor  the  Legate,  in 
the  first  instance,  seem  to  have  had  any  fault  to  find  with  it. 
It  was  at  Venice,  strangely  enough,  not  in  the  Papal 
dominions,  that  the  storm  burst  forth. 

It  was  to  a  noble  Venetian,  Marco  Antonio  Flavo 
Contartni,  a  relation  of  the  future  Cardinal,  that  the  hook 
was  dedicated.  Other  copies  speedily  arrived  in  the  city. 
The  attention  of  the  Doge  was  called  to  its  impiety,  and  it 
was  referred  by  him  to  Bartolomeo  di  Spina,  a  Minorite 
friar — who  seems  to  have  been  the  very  person  who  invoked 
the  inquiry — to  report  upon.  This  man  distinguished 
himself  by  the  bitterness  of  his  attack  on  the  book  and  its 
author.  He  denounced  it  with  great  violence  from  the  pulpit 
as  well  as  in  his  official  report ;  the  clergy  were  aroused,  the 
sale  of  the  book  was  forbidden,  and  a  copy  of  it  formally  and 
publicly  burned  by  order  of  the  Doge.  The  author  and  the 
book  were  equally  declared  from  the  pulpit  to  be  heretical 
and  schismatical.  Nor  did  the  really  learned  men  of  Venice 
receive  it  with  much  more  favour.  They  were  especially 
indignant  that  the  authority  of  Aristotle  should  he  adduced 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  declared  that  the 
book  was  untrue,  and  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Stagirite. 

The  priests  and  monks  might  well  be  alarmed.  Whatever 
their  real  opinions,  they  could  not  see  without  dismay  a 
doctrine  attacked  upon  which  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system 
rested.  The  pious  and  sincere  Christians — ^for  a  few  such 
there  were  even  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  some  of  them  fanatical  followers  of  Savonarola, 
some  sincere  but  reasonable  Christians  of  the  school  of 
Sadolet  and  Contarini— could  not  fail  to  be  shocked,  not  only 
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at  the  opinions  of  Pompoaattos  on  the  mortality  of  the  soot, 
but  at  his  irreverent,  and  sometimes  even  contemptaoas 
treatment  of  the  langnage  of  the  fonnder  of  Christianity,  and 
at  hiB  treating  Christianity  itself  as  if  it  were  merely  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  religions  of  the  world.  But  there 
was  another  point  on  which  the  popular  feeling  was 
Bcandalieed.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  Aristotle,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Catholic  Chorch  he  it  said,  had  been  recognised 
as  '  the  master  of  those  that  know ; '  he  had  been  considered 
almost  as  a  Father  of  the  Church  ;  his  doctrines,  at  least  as 
interpreted  by  Avicenna  and  Averroes,  had  been  reconciled 
with  those  of  Christianity,  and  his  iufaUibihty  was  no  lesa 
aasored  than  that  of  Augustine  or  Aqainas.  Petrarch's 
remark  that,  after  all,  Aristotle  was  only  a  man,  and  did  not 
know  everything,  has  been  characterised  by  Professor 
Mezieres  as  '  une  parole  memorable,  la  plus  bardie  pent- 
*tre  qu'ftit  entendue  le  moyen  4ge.'  The  shock  was 
great  to  find  it  asserted  that  Aristotle  doubted,  if  he  did 
not  actually  disbelieve  in,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  that  his  writings,  if  carefully  studied,  proved  its 
mortality. 

The  dr&t  pen  that  was  employed  in  a  reply  to  the  book 
was  that  of  the  virtuous  and  excellent  Gaspar  Contarini,  per- 
haps the  most  learned,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Sadolet,  tha 
most  Christian  Italian  of  the  day,  distinguished  no  less  as  a 
theologian  than  as  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  and  a 
diplomatist,  and  who  nearly  twenty  years  later  was  to  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  In  his  youth  (he  was  now 
thirty-three  years  of  age)  he  had  studied  philosophy  at  Padua 
under  Pomponatius,  whose  favourite  pupil  be  appears  to  have 
been,  but,  unlike  his  master,  he  was  at  heart  a  devoted  and 
pious  Christian,  though  philosophy  was  his  favourite  subject 
of  study,  and  he  bad  at  least  this  advantage  over  bis  mast^, 
that  he  was  able  to  read  Aristotle  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
had  thus  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  not  only  with 
bis  philosophical  works,  but  also  with  those  of  the  Greek 
commentators.  In  his  reply  to  his  master's  work  he  treats 
both  him  and  his  arguments  with  the  profoundest  respect ; 
and  if  he  is  not  always  successful  in  his  disproof  of  the  arga- 
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ments  of  Pomponatius,  be  at  least  shows  always  with  fairness 
and  candour,  that  the  arguments  of  Pomponatius  are  not 
entirely  conclusive,  and  his  exposition  of  Aristotle  not  always 
sound.  Before  the  book  of  Pomponatius  had  appeared. 
Contarini,  having  heard  that  he  had  on  band  a  treatise  which 
was  reputed  to  be  contrary  to  the  faith,  wrote  to  him  begging 
him  not  to  publish  it ;  but  Peretto  was  not  to  be  persuaded, 
though  he  courteously  replied  to  his  former  pupil.  As  soon 
as  Contarini  had  written  his  refutation,  he  sent  it,  apparently 
in  manuscript,  by  the  hands  of  their  common  friend,  Pietro 
Lippomanno,  Bishop  of  Bergamo,  to  Pomponatius,  who 
inmaediately  sat  down  to  prepare  a  rejoinder,  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1617,  and  which  was  published  at  Bologna  in 
February  the  following  year,  under  the  title  of  '  Apologia.' 
It  is  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Sigismund  Gonzaga,  and  is  accom- 
panied  by  a  letter  recommending  it  to  Pietro  Bembo.  The 
first  book  is  a  temperate  and  moderate  answer  to  ContariDi ; 
the  second,  equally  temperate,  is  a  reply  to  Father  Vincentio 
de  Vicenza,  a  professor  of  Bologna,  who.  in  a  lecture  on  the 
'Samma'  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  had  criticised  the  work 
unfavourably.  In  the  third  book,  Pomponatius  replies  to  the 
bitter  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  him  in  the  pulpits 
and  elsewhere,  and  especially  to  those  of  Ambrogio  Fiandino, 
Bishop  of  Zamora  and  suffragan  of  Mantua,  whose  sermons 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  his  native  city  had  especially 
chagrined  Pomponatius,  who  here  not  only  defends  but 
develops  the  theory  of  the  '  De  Immortalite,'  and  inveighs  with 
DO  less  bitterness  than  bis  adversaries  had  used  against  him, 
and  with  abundance  of  sarcasm,  against  the  vices  and  the  I 
ignorance  of  the  clergy.  It  is  from  this  boob  that  we  learn  ' 
the  details  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  monks — 
*  cucullati,'  as  he  calls  them  ;  of  the  burning  of  his  book  at 
Venice,  and  the  attempts  made  by  the  monks  to  have  bim 
and  his  work  condemned  by  the  Pope. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  suspicion  of  unfairness  in  I 
the   answer  to  Contarini,  his  treatise — though  without  the 
name  of  the  author — '  Contradictoris  Tractatus  doctissimus," 
was   printed    by    Pomponatius    as    an    Appendix     to     his 
'Apologia,'    and,  with   the  rejoinder  of  Conlarini  to  the 
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'  Apologia,' '  appears  in  the  collected  works  of  the  Cardinal 
(printed  at  Paris  in  1571)  as  one  treatise, 'De  Immortalite 
Animffi  adversua  Petrum  Pomponatium.'  In  the  meantime,  a 
complaint  against  the  book  (by  whom  ia  not  certain)  had  been 
laid  before  Leo  X. ;  bnt  by  the  influence  of  Bembo — not  then 
a  cardinal  but  Pontifical  Secretary  only,  to  whoso  father's 
inflaence,  as  we  have  seen,  Pomponatiiis  owed  his  first 
important  preferment — nothing  further  was  done  by  the 
Pope,  except  that  it  would  seem,  from  a  document  cited  by 
Kanke,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Popes,'  that  Leo  ordered  the 
retractation  of  Pomponatina,  though  without  any  formal  con- 
demnation. But  a  refutation  was  thought  necessary  by  one 
who  would  be  less  friendly  to  Pomponatina,  and  less  moderate 
than  Contarini,  and  who  would  be  able  to  adduce  a  greater 
weight  of  argument  than  Fiandino.  The  man  of  the  highest 
reputation  in  Italy  as  a  philosopher  at  this  time  was 
Augustino  Nifo  ;  as  a  Professor  of  Padua  he  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  commenced  his  philosophical  career  as  a  determined 
Averroist.  A  pupil  of  Vernias,  he  wrote  a  treatise,  ■  De 
Intellectu  et  Dffimonibus,'  which  caused  a  terrible  scandal  at 
Padua  in  1492,  The  publication  of  the  book  was  only 
aUowed  with  the  suppreasion  of  several  passages  and  the 
correction  of  others.  Nito  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs  were  made.  He  was  ambitious  not  only  of  fame  but 
even  more  of  Court  favour,  and  henceforward  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  reconciliation  of  reason  and  faith;  and 
although  from  this  date  forwards  Nifo  is  known  as  the  lead- 
ing Averroist  of  Padua,  and  a  tew  years  later  the  editor  of 
the  works  of  his  master,  yet  he  was  careful  to  interpret 
Averroes  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  orthodoxy,  and 
wherever  this  was  impossible  to  protest  against  the  ignor- 
ance of  Averroes,  and  to  separate  himself  clearly  from  his 
opinions.  Indeed  his  orthodoxy  is  always  ostentatiously 
displayed.  In  his  commentary  on  the  '  Destructio  Destruc- 
tionum '  of  Averroes,  Eenan  tells  us  that  we  find  constantly 
these  expressions  :  '  At  nos  christicolfc.  .  .  at  nos  catholici,' 

'  This  seooad  tract  of  Cootarini  does  not  Boem  to  be  aajwhere  referred  to 
b;  Pomponatina.  Puaeibly  it  ma;  oot  hnvc  been  brought  to  his  notice,  or  not 
evoa  coQiposed  uulil  aftor  bis  dcitli ;  cortainly  it  was  not  prinled  in  bis  hfoliino.^ 
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while  his  marginal  notes  often  mn  as  follows  : — •  Non  potest 
intelligere  Averroes  quod  Deua  ait  in  omnibus :  o  qimm 
mdia ! — Male  intelligis,  bone  vir,  sententiam  Christianomra  1' 
Bnt  hia  name  was  inseparable  from  that  of  his  master. 
Averroes  alone  had  understood  Aristotle ;  Nifo  alone  had 
understood  Averroes. 

'  Solus  Ariatotelis  nodosa  volumlna  novit 
Corduba,  et  obscuris  exprimit  ilia  nodis  : 
Gloria  Parthenopes,  Niphus  bene  novit  utmntque 
Et  nitidum  media  plus  fecit  esse  die.' 

Each  of  the  Universities  of  Italy  desired  to  have  him  ob 
a  Professor,  and  he  lectured  with  ever  increasing  reputation 
at  Padua,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  Borne.  He  obtained  the  good 
graces  of  Charles  V.,  and  was  the  favourite  of  several  learned 
princesses,  among  others  Jeanne  of  Arragon,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  treatise  '  De  Pulchro,'  where  he  praises  the 
several  parts  of  the  person  of  the  princess,  which  he  describes 
as  the  critenum  /arma:,  in  a  manner  hardly  consistent  vrith 
onr  modern  notions  of  decorum.  But  his  chief  patron  was 
Leo  X.  He  was  exactly  the  theologian  and  philosopher  to 
please  the  Pope  in  his  WTitings,  and  still  more  in  his  conver- 
sation. He  knew  how  to  pass  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively 
to  severe,  and  his  conversation  was  full  of  broad  jests  and 
facetious  stories,  as  fitted  for  amusing  Leo  X.  as  those  with 
which  a  century  earlier  Poggio  had  entertained  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Chancery  of  Martin  V.  The  Pope  created  him  a 
Count  Palatine,  and  permitted  him  to  quarter  with  his  own 
the  arms  of  the  Medici.  It  was  to  Nifo  that  Leo  committed 
the  charge  of  refuting  the  work  of  Pomponatius,  and  thus, 
as  Kenan  has  remarked,  hy  a  strange  inversion  of  rdles,  the 
Averroists,  who  up  to  that  time  had  represented  the  negation 
of  human  personality,  became  for  a  moment  against  Pom- 
ponatins  the  defenders  of  immortality  and  the  supporters  of 
orthodoxy.  His  book,  which  appeared  in  1518,  is  shallow, 
superficial,  and  confused.  He  aims  at  showing  that  Pompo- 
natius had  misinterpreted  Aristotle,  that  individual  imuiorta- 
lity  is  more  conformable  vrith  philosophical  truth  than  even 
the  collective  immortality  admitted  by  the  Averroists,  and 
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that  Aivnoes  hid  on  thn  pobil  nusandasiood  Aiisiode. 
The  book  wbs  considered  to  be  a  oompkie  and  satisf actoiy 
leCotation  of  thai  6i  PampooatniB.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Pope,  who  pcobaUy  enjoyed  giead j  the  ooatioTersy  between 
hk  &TDiizite  thedoi^ian  and  the  Prof esBor  of  Bcdogna,  upon 
a  sabject  which  no  doobt  seemed  to  him  of  no  sort  of  practical 
uupoi  lance. 

In  the  meantime  two  much  more  Tiolent  and  less  cogent 
replies  to  the  book  of  Pomponatins  had  beei  printed  by  the 
two  ecclesiastics  who  had  been  the  first  to  sound  the  note  of 
disapproval — the  Bishop  of  Zamora  and  Bartolomeo  di  Spina. 
The  Bishop's  book  ^  appeared  at  Mantua  about  the  middle  of 
1519 :  the  name  of  Pomponatius  nowhere  appears  in  it,  but  he 
is  the  '  Assertcnr  Mortalitatis '  named  on  the  titlepage.     The 
book  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Pomponatius  figures 
as  one  of  the  interlocutors  under  the  name  of '  Sophista ' ;  and, 
as  is  usual  in  controversial  dialogues,  an  easy  victory  is 
obtained  over  him  by  the  other  disputants,  in  language  much 
more  forcible  than  the  arguments  themselves.   '  O  execrandum 
hominis  caput,  o  pestiferam  et  pemiciosam  linguam,  et  ex 
agro  hujus  vitsB  radicitus  evellendam,  o  labem,  o  maculam, 
o  tabificum  venenum  societatis  hnmanse.  .  .  .  O  hominem  ad 
odium  natum,  ad  eontentionem  instructum,  ad  perfidiam 
educatum,'  is  one  of  the  specimens  given  us  by  Fiorentino  of 
the  language  used  of  Pomponatius  by  the  Bishop. 

Bartolomeo  di  Spina  devoted  two  works  to  the  same 
subject.'  The  object  of  the  first  of  these  is  to  confute  the 
*  De  Immortalitate  '  of  Pomponatius,  the  second  to  reply  to 
that  part  of  the  *  Apologia '  where  the  author  refers  to 
Bartolomeo  and  his  other  opponents.  Di  Spina  is,  if  possible, 
more  violent  than  Bishop  Ambrogio,  and  appeals  to  the 
Inquisition  to  do  its  duty  in  suppressing  both  the  man  and 
the  book. 

Pomponatius  replied  to  Nifo  by  his  '  Defensorium,'  which 


■  IH  Afwmorum  ImmortalitaU  a  dociore  Magistro  Ambrosio  Neapolitano 
Epiioopo  Lamosense  et  suffragano  Mantuano  .  .  .  contra  assertorem  mortdli. 
iatii.    Mantaa,  1019. 

*  Opuseulum  contra  Petrum  Pomponatium  Mantuanum  quod  tutela  veri- 
taUi  de  immortalitate  animcB  nominatur,  and  Flagellum  in  Apologiam  Peretti. 
VenetiU,  1019. 
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appeared  at  Bologna  on  the  18th  of  May,  1519.  He  answers 
the  book  of  his  opponent  chapter  by  chapter ;  and  though  he 
certainly  develops  in  the  direction  of  materialism  the  opintona 
and  arguments  of  the '  De  Immortahtate '  and  the  '  Apologia,' 
he  equally,  as  in  those  books,  submits  himself  to  the  Church, 
and  ends  by  the  declaration  of  his  own  firm  belief,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Catholic  faith,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  '  Defenaoriora,'  the  author 
with  the  approval  of  the  Vice-Legate  and  the  Inquisitor  of 
Bologna,  submitted  it,  together  with  the  '  De  Immortalitate,' 
to  the  judgment  of  Chrysostomo  Javelli  di  Casale,  a  learned 
Dominican,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bologna,  who  returned 
the  books  to  the  author  accompanied  by  a  very  courteous  and 
even  complimentary  letter  and  by  a  number  of  '  Solutiones,"  or 
'  answers  to  the  arguments  tending  to  prove  the  mortality  of 
the  soul  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  treatise  of  the  moat 
excellent  Poraponatius  and  in  hia  defence  against  Nifo.' 
These  '  Solutiones  '  were  forthvnth  submitted  to  the  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bologna  and  to  the 
Inquisitor  of  the  City,  and  both  these  authorities  declared 
that  the  '  Solutiones '  having  been  accepted  by  Poraponatiua, 
they  were  content  that  the  books  should  be  printed  and  sold 
together  with  the  explanations  of  Javelli,  '  notwithstanding 
the  order  issued  by  us  in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  the 
Lateran  Council.'  These  approvals  are  dated  3rd  and  4th  of 
March  1519.' 

These  three  treatises — '  De  Immortalitate,'  'Apologia,' 
and  '  Defensorium  ' — constitute  the  philosophical  system  of 
Pomponatius,  and  really  form  but  one  book,  which  must  be 
studied  in  its  entirety  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact  idea  of  the 
author's  position,  and  of  hia  opinions  on  the  soul  and  the 
intellect. 

A  further  treatise,  '  De  Nutritione  et  Augmentatione,' 
published  by  Poraponatius  in  1521,  brings  the  controversy 

FioreotiDO  {p.  4S)  cites  the  approTuIe  of  tba  T>e  XmrnortaXHatt  w  ilaled  in 
Hkreh  161S.  Wa  think  he  is  in  error.  In  onr  own  oop;  of  this  moat  nra 
document  the  dsta  ia  h.dituq,  which  t\  flnt  aight  locAa  mora  like  1616 
Uwn  1G19. 
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to  a  close  as  for  as  he  is  concerned.  In  this  work— a  com- 
mentary on  certain  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  or  rather  attribnted 
to  him  in  the  barbarous  translations  and  paraphrases  of  some 
of  his  writings,  written  in  the  repulsive  and  scholastic  style 
of  the  '  De  Keactione  '  and  '  De  Intensione  ' — Pomponatius, 
in  the  opinion  of  Fiorentino.  repeats  and  develops  in  a 
materialistic  direction  the  doctrines  he  had  laid  down  in  the 
'  De  Immortalitate.'  But  this  is  denied  by  Professor  Pern  in 
his  '  Psicologia  di  Pietro  Pomponazzi,'  and  the  controversy  on 
this  subject  was  continued  in  Italian  philosophical  reviews 
with  a  degree  of  warmth,  as  Mr.  Owen  justly  remarks,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  point  at  isi 
The  question  is  one  which  depends  on  extreme  refinement! 
language  and  dogma  as  to  the  nature  and  functions  of 
intellective  soul,  and  is  really  of  little  interest  or  importance ;' 
indeed  it  is  one  which  can  only  be  understood  or  appreciated 
by  those  whose  minds  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  both  the 
language  and  the  doctrines  of  scholasticism.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  that  in  the  '  De  Nutritione '  the  author  in  no 
way  withdrew  from  the  position  he  had  previously  taken  in 
the  '  De  Immortalitate,'  the  '  Apologia,'  and  the  '  Defen- 
sorium.' 

But  though  Pomponatius's  part  in  the  discussion  was 
finished,  the  actual  controversy  itself  may  be  said  to  be  only 
begun.  The  ball  started  by  our  philosopher  was  kept  rolling 
by  a  series  of  men  of  more  or  less  eminence  and  ability  for 
apwards  of  a  century.  The  ablest  of  those  who  in  the 
sixteenth  century  adopted  the  views  of  Pomponatius  was 
undoubtedly  Simon  Porzio  of  Naples,  whose  treatise 
'De  Humana  Mente'  (Florence,  1551),  if  it  baa  had  less 
reputation  than  that  of  Pomponatius,  not  only  equals  it  in 
ability,  but  surpasses  it  both  in  style  and  in  the  fact  that 
Porzio  was  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  had  read  and  under- 
stood Aristotle  in  the  original.' 

In  the  meantime  Pomponatius  had  been  occupied  with 

'  The  latest  nork  intended  oa  ■  dicect  refulation  □(  Pomponatias  is  (hat  of 
the  Jesuit  Antoine  Sinnond,  who,  BO  Ute  tia  1695,  printed  (at  Paris)  Dt  manor- 
taUtatt  anxmm  depKnutratie  phi/nea  et  Ariatolelka  advtrtus  PomponativmH 
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two  works,  not  iiirect!y  bearing  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  bnt  not  leae  sceptical  and  rationalistic  in  their  tendency. 
In  1520  he  completed  two  treatises,  the  one  'Concerning 
Incantations  or  the  Causes  of  marvellonB  Effects  in  Nature,' 
the  other  '  Concerning  Fate,  Free  Will,  and  Predestination.' 
These  works,  though  often  stated  to  have  been  printed  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  in  which  they  were  completed,  were  in 
fact  never  printed  during  the  liie  of  the  author,  hut  remained 
in  manuscript  for  about  forty  years  after  their  completion. 
In  1550  the  physician  William  Gratarolo,  who  had  both 
studied  and  taught  at  Padua,  was  forced  to  leave  his  native 
country  on  account  of  his  Lutheran  opinions.  He  brought 
with  him  to  Basle  copies  of  these  two  treatises,  and  printed 
the  'De  Incantationibus'  there  in  1556,  with  a  long  and 
interesting  dedication  to  Otho  Henry,  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Bhine.'  Eleven  years  later,  in  1567,  he  gave  at  the  same 
press  a  second  edition,  accompanied  by  the  '  De  Fato,  Libero 
Arbitrio,  et  De  Predestinatione,"  with  a  dedication  to 
Frederick,  Count  Palatine,  the  son  of  his  former  patron.  If 
these  two  works  have  not  had  the  actual  celebrity  of  the  '  De 
Inamortalitate,'  they  have  undoubtedly  enjoyed  a  greater 
popularity.  They  have  been  more  read  and  more  quoted, 
and  probably  for  these  reasons :  they  are  printed  in  a  clear 
type  and  without  contractions,  which  makes  the  reading  of 
them  much  easier  than  the  other  works  of  Pomponatius  ;  the 
style  is  by  comparison  natural,  easy,  and  flowing ;  and  the 
matter  is  entertaining.  Although  the  author  is  careful  always 
to  write  as  a  Peripatetic,  there  is  but  little  trace  of  scholastio 
dialectics,  and  nothing  of  the  'ponderous  argumentation, 
puerile  distinctions,  and  subtle  refinements '  which  have 
already  been  noticed  as  characterising  the '  De  Immortalitate.' 
'  The  Life  of  Qralatoto  in  (he  Biographie  UniveraelU  litenlly  briatles  with 
mittskcB,  partiauIaTlj  in  (be  references  to  PompODBtlita.  It  is  tbeia  stated 
Ihal  Gntnrolo  was  ft  pupil  of  Pompon  at  ins  M  the  moment  wben  Fompanatiua 
was  spreading  unong  the  joung  Btudentathedootrinesof  Luther  1  Asa  matter 
ol  F&ct,  Grstarolo  was  nina  yearii  old  at  the  death  of  PomponatioB,  who  had 
ceased  to  lecture  at  Fadaa  eli  jenia  before  his  birth.  Moreover,  it  is  eoriouB 
that  in  no  work  of  Pomponatius,  dot  in  an;  one  of  thoBe  written  to  refate  him,  is 
there  the  slightest  refereaoo  to  Luther,  or  any  intimation  that  the  writer  had 
even  heard  of  the  German  reformer  or  of  the  new  doctrines  then  being  preached 
In  Oertnan;, 
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Quotattone  from  both  these  treatises  abound  in  the  works 
of  Vaoini ;  but  though  that  writer  professes  himself  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Pomponatius,  and  though  his  writings  are 
frequently  referred  to  as  largely  based  on  the  study  of  the 
*  De  Immortalitate,'  this  is  an  entire  error.  In  neither  of 
the  works  of  Vacini  is  there  any  trace  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  'De  Immortalitate,'  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  writings  of 
Pomponatius  which  appeared  in  the  author's  lifetime.  Hia 
quotations,  bis  arguments,  and  his  references  are  entirely 
based  on  the  two  books  printed  by  Gratarolo,  and  in  his 
'  Amphitheatnim '  he  admits  that  though  he  bad  heard  of 
the  '  De  Immortalitate,'  he  had  never  seen  a  copy — a  cir- 
cumstance which  should  not  surprise  us,  considering  the 
excessive  rarity  of  the  only  two  editions  which  existed  in 
Vanini's  time.  The  other  editions  beairing  the  impress 
1534,  as  well  as  those — three  according  to  Brunet — which 
are  without  date,  are  really  productions  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  certainly  most  and  probably  all  of 
them  printed  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Vanini. 

Vanini  was  an  ardent  Averroist,  a  student  of  the  wiitingv' 
of  John  of  Baconthorpe,  '  the  prince  of  Averroiats,  from 
whom  I  have  learned  to  swear  only  by  Averroes.'  But 
though  he  calls  Pomponatius  bis  divine  teacher,  and  styles 
his  book  'De  Incantationibus'  a  'golden  work,'  he  could 
never  have  written  his  famous  sentence  '  that  Pythagoras 
would  have  said  that  the  soul  of  Averroes  had  passed  into 
the  body  of  Pomponatins,'  if  the  earlier  works  of  his  divine 
teacher  had  been  knovra  to  him. 

In  the  ■  De  Incantationibus,'  Pomponatius  professes  to 
write  at  once  as  a  Peripatetic  and  as  a  Christian.  He  beheves 
that  his  statements  are  in  accordance  with  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  and  consonant  with  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  If  anything  that  he  writes  is  not  so  consonant,  he 
submits  wholly  to  tb»  Church  and  to  its  correction.  Yet  his 
arguments,  like  those  of  the  '  De  Immortalitate'  and  the 
*  Apologia,'  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  theological 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  book  was  written,  as 
the  author  tells  us,  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  a  physician  of 
Mantua   respecting   cures   which,  as  he  alleged,  had 
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effected  by  charms  and  incantations.  Accordingly  Pom- 
ponatius  discussea  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  eupet- 
natural  powers,  of  angelaand  spirits,  good  and  bad,  with  powers 
for  good  or  evil.  A3  a  Peripatetic,  he  denies  their  existence ; 
they  only  exist  in  popular  imagination  ;  natural  effects,  he 
argues,  can  proceed  only  from  natural  causes.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  and  absurd  to  despise  what  is  visible  and  natural 
in  order  to  have  recourse  to  an  invisible  cause,  the  reality  of 
which  is  not  guaranteed  to  us  by  any  solid  probability.  He 
proceeds  to  the  subject  of  miracles,  which  he  considers  as 
rare  natural  phenomena,  in  no  way  opposed  to  nature,  but 
arising  from  natural  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Many 
of  these  so-called  miracles,  however,  arise  merely  frora  the 
subjective  influence  of  the  faith  of  the  subject.  Physicians 
and  philosophers  know  that  the  causes  of  so-called  miraculous  - 
cures  are  faith  and  imagination,  and  that  in  the  case  of  relics, 
the  bones  of  doga  would  have  the  same  effect  aa  those  of 
holy  men  if  the  imagination  and  faith  of  the  patient  were 
equally  applied  to  them.  But  here  again  he  puts  forward 
the  doctrine  of  double  truth.  The  Church  recognised  the 
existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  as  a  Christian  he  is 
therefore  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  existence.  The 
Church  has  recognized  miracles  ;  and  though  many  of  these 
he  considers  to  be  simulated,  and  others,  even  some  of  those 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  natural  events,  producing  the  appear- 
ance of  miracles  upon  ignorant  people,  yet  he  fully  acknow- 
ledges the  reality  of  others,  where  the  occurrence  cannot  be 
produced  by  natural  causes. 

'  All  these  cases,'  aays  Mr.  Owen,  '  therefore  afforded  scope  for 
his  bipartite  faith.  At)  a  Christian  be  received  them;  as  a  natural 
philosopher,  pledged  to  a  belief  iu  the  irreversible  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, they  transcended  both  his  knowledge  and  belief.  They 
remained  in  his  intellect,  with  other  truths  of  the  same  kind,  like 
an  insoluble  precipitate,  resisting  the  action  of  all  the  chemical  sub- 
etances  his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  apply  to  their  solution.' 

Nor  does  he  confine  himself  merely  to  expressing  » 
philosophical  disbelief,  but  employs  weapons  of  irony  and 
sarcasm  with  as  much  force  as  Pascal  two  centuries  later. 
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Pure  spirits  can  only  operate  on  matter  by  material  means, 
and  he  therefore  suggests  that  spirits  who  perform  bodily 
cures  on  men  must  go  about  with  bottles  of  medicine  and 
varieties  of  plasters  and  unguents,  like  so  many  ghostly 
apothecaries.  But  while  in  all  these  respects  Pomponatius 
writes  with  a  boldness  and  clearness  most  remarkable,  far 
in  advance  of  his  time,  and  even  of  his  most  enlightened 
contemporaries,  we  do  not  find  in  him  an  absolute  freedom 
&om  what  we  should  now  call  superstitious  ideas.  Occult 
properties  and  magical  powers,  which  he  rejects  in  demons, 
he  finds  in  the  stars,  in  plants,  trees,  and  stones,  and  to  these 
he  attributes  many  of  the  events  which  were  ordinarily  con- 
sidered as  miracles,  or  as  the  work  of  good  or  bad  spirits ; 
and  absurd  as  seem  to  us  his  notions  on  these  subjects,  we 
must  remember,  as  Mr.  Owen  reminds  us,  that  all  progress 
is  relative,  and  that  the  step  from  demons  and  such  super- 
natural agencies  to  plants,  animals,  and  stones,  represents  a 
decided  and  appreciable  advance  in  knowledge  and  scientific 
attainments. 

In  his  book  on  Fate,  Free  Will,  and  Predestination,  which 
he  completed  four  months  after  the  '  De  Incantationibus,' 
Pomponatius  still  writes  as  a  Peripatetic  and  as  a  com- 
mentator on  the  work  on  Fate  and  Free  Will  attributed  to 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias;  but  in  this  book  more  than  in 
any  other  of  his  works  he  seems  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
reason  and  faith.  His  general  position,  indeed,  is  the  same 
as  in  his  former  books.  As  far  as  he  can  do  so  without 
distinctly  contradicting  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  he 
asserts  the  doctrine  of  human  liberty  as  the  absolute  source 
and  condition  of  morality.  But  he  is  not  more  successful 
in  his  attempts  to  reconcile  human  free  will  with  Divine 
Omniscience  than  his  numerous  predecessors  and  successors 
have  been.  He  lets  us  see  that  his  sympathies  are  with 
Aristotle  and  Alexander  in  their  denials  of  special  providence, 
but  he  seems  in  this  book  to  be  more  cautious  in  putting 
forward  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  the  Church  than  in 
his  former  works.  He  attempts,  though  entirely  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  reconcile  philosophy  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Church;   and  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  *he  only  adopts  the 
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alternative  of  double  truth  after  every  conceivable  method 
of  reconciling  the  foes  has  been  exhausted,  and  in  order  to 
avert  the  flat  contradiction  of  his  philoBophical  conscience.' 
Pomponatiua  died  on  the  18th  of  May  1525,  in  his  sixty- 
tbird  year.  Of  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  we  know  scarcely 
anything.  He  bad  married  a  second  time  soon  after 
leaving  Padua,  and  was  again  left  a  widower,  this  time 
with  two  daughters.  A  third  wife  is  mentioned,  by  whom 
he  had  one  daughter.  He  continued  until  his  death  to  enjoy 
the  protection  and  support  of  the  authorities  of  the  University 
of  Bologna,  and  repaid  them  with  warm  affection ;  and 
although  his  biographer  Fiorentino — with  whom  Mr.  Owen, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  seems  to  agree— treats  him  as 
a  confessor,  almost  as  a  martyr,  '  worn  out  by  years,  harassed 
by  sickness,  extended  on  the  bed  of  pain,  fighting  the  battles 
with  his  enemies  without  the  splendour  of  martyrdom,  unsus- 
tained  by  the  hope  of  the  futiure,  with  austere  virtue  placed 
before  him,  without  reward  and  without  hope  as  the  true 
and  final  end  of  the  human  race,'  we  confess  we  can  find  no 
evidence  to  support  this  view.  That  he  was  violently  and 
bitterly  attacked  in  the  writings  and  the  pulpits  of  his 
opponents  there  is  no  doubt ;  that  the  fanatics  would  gladly 
have  seen  him  burnt  with  his  books  is  equally  certain,  but, 
in  fact,  he  never  seems  to  have  been  in  any  danger.  He 
was  protected  not  only  by  the  University  and  city  of 
Bologna,  but  by  the  Vice-Legate,  who  allowed  his  books  to 
be  circulated  with  the  '  Solutiones '  of  Cbrysostomo  JavelU. 
Other  Universities,  notwithstanding  his  unorthodox  reputa- 
tion, sought  to  have  him  as  their  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
At  one  time  he  was  disposed  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  chair  at 
Pisa,  accompanied  by  a  most  liberal  salary,  but  the  Bolog- 
nese  were  unwilling  that  the  most  celebrated  Itahan  pro- 
fessor should  leave  them,  and  increasad  his  stipend  to  sixteen 
hundred  ducats.  The  House  of  Gonzaga  continued  its  pro- 
tection, and  he  retained  to  his  death  the  friendship  of  many 
eminent  and  influential  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  no  less  than 
five  then  were,  or  afterwards  were  to  become.  Cardinals — 
Pietro  Bembo,  Gaspar  Contarini.  Domenico  Grimani,  Sigis- 
mund  GoQzaga,  and  Hercules  Gonzaga.  Leo  X.,  as  M.  Kenan 
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baa  pointed  out,  while  formally  condemning  him,  really  sop- 
ported  him  and  encooraged  disputes  between  bim  and  hia 

opponents,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  o£  read- 
ing their  controversial  writings,  and,  witb  bis  friend  Bembo 
as  Pontifical  Secretary,  be  was  certainly  not  in  any  danger 
from  the  Court  of  Borne.  Possibly  the  stem  ortbodoxy  o( 
Adrian  VI.,  bad  that  Pontiff  lived,  might  have  interfered 
with  bis  safety,  or  at  all  events  with  his  prosperity  ;  and  bad 
Porapouatios  survived  a  few  years  longer,  it  ia  not  improb- 
able that  a  recantation  migbt  have  been  required  of  bim, 
and  that,  bke  bis  friend  Bembo,  he  might  have  been  induced 
to  show  himself  an  orthodox  Christian.  But  the  papal  re- 
action bad  scarcely  commenced  when  death  removed  him 
from  the  chance  of  persecution.  He  was  carried  off  by 
fever,  though  he  is  stated  to  have  been  failing  in  health  for 
about  a  year.  The  University  of  Bologna  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  his  honour  in  its  Eegister  of  Doctors,  where  it  is  stated, 
that  by  bis  death  the  University  had  lost  its  greatest  orna- 
ment. His  former  pupil,  Hercules  Gonzaga,  afterwards  a 
Cardinal  and  the  First  President  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
caused  bis  remains  to  be  transferred  to  Mantua,  and  there 
erected  a  bronze  monument  in  his  honour  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Francis  d'Assisi.  The  church  with  the  bust  or  statue  of 
Pomponatius  was  destroyed  in  1804,  but  the  inscription  waa 
removed  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea,  where  it  still  exists. 

Pomponatius  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to  see  the 
second  and  collected  edition  of  his  printed  works,  which 
appeared  at  Venice  at  the  press  of  the  heirs  of  Octavian 
ScotuB,  the  same  from  which,  four  years  before,  the  treatise 
of  Nifo  against  him  had  issued.  The  printing  was  com- 
pleted on  the  1st  of  March  1525,  just  two  months  before 
the  death  of  the  author.  The  volume,  to  the  publication  of 
which  no  objection  seems  to  have  been  taken  either  by  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities,  is  entitled  '  Petri  Pom- 
ponatii  Mantuani  Tractatus  acutissimi  [utillimi  [stc]]  et  mere 
peripatetic!,'  and  includes  as  well  the  answer  of  Contarini 
to  the  '  De  Immortalitate  *  as  the  '  Solutiones '  of  Chryso- 
Btomo  Javelli  to  the  '  Defensorium,'  the  title  of  which, 
cnriouBly  enough,  is  printed,  not  as  '  Soluiionti '   bnt  ifl 
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'  Approbationes  ratioonni  Defensorii  per  fratrem  Chiyso- 
Btooimu  ' !  and  what  is  perhaps  still  more  curious  is  that 
although  the  answers  of  Javelli  to  the  reasous  proving  the 
mortality  of  the  bouI  in  the  '  Defensorium '  are  given, 
together  with  the  formal  approvals  of  the  Vicar-General  and 
Inquisitor  of  Bologna  of  the  '  Defensorium  '  if  accompanied 
with  the  'Solutiones'  of  Javelli,  yet  the  tract  'De  Im- 
mortalitate  Auimte,'  to  which  one  would  have  thought  the 
'  Solutiones '  were  more  necessary  than  to  the  '  DefenBorium,* 
is  printed  without  them. 

01  the  tracts  comprised  in  this  volume,  the  only  one 
(with  the  exception  of  that  by  Contarini)  which  has  been 
reprinted  is  the  '  De  Inimortalitate,*  several  editions  of  which 
appeared  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  some- 
times without  date  or  titlepage,  sometimes  with  the  false 
date  'M.D.xxxiv.,'  but  in  no  case  with  the  name  of  the 
printer  or  place  of  printing.  The  earliest  known  to  the 
present  writer  seems  printed  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, without  titlepage.  All  appear  to  be  based  upon  the 
edition  of  1525,  and  contain  all  the  errors  in  that  volume, 
together  with  a  considerable  number  in  addition ;  the 
punctuation  is  especially  incorrect  and  misleading.  In  1791 
an  edition  was  given  by  Professor  Bardili  at  Tiibingen,  based 
upon  three  earlier  impressions,  but  the  editor  did  not  consult 
either  of  the  original  editions  of  1516  and  1525,  and  his 
book  can  therefore  have  very  little  real  value.'  Although  at 
the  present  day  the  tract  of  Poraponatius  has  ceased  to  have 
any  other  than  a  historical  interest,  yet  as  a  book  that  has 
had  so  much  influence,  and  that  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  of  Philosophy,  it  deserves  an  accurate 
and  critical  edition  based  upon  a  collation  of  those  of  1516 
and  1525,  with  the  nnmerous  misprints  and  erroneous 
punctuation  corrected  and  the  references  verified. 

Pomponatius  appears  to  have  left  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  probably  notes  of  lectures,  in  manuscript.  A  por- 
tion of  one  of  these,  being  a  commentary  upon  the  '  De 

'  The  present  wriler  has  been  nnable  to  tee  n  cop;  ol  this  edition.  Be  hsi 
Miillbt  tor  it  ineOeotaally  throngh  English  and  foreign  bookieUata  lor  mknj 
^•Ma  put.    No  oop7  u  ia  the  British  Uasautn. 
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Annua '  of  Anslode,  bas  been  published  by  PfoleaBor  Feni, 
as  we  baTe  brfose  nofdced,  in  his  Tolome  entitled  'Ia 
Psicologia  di  Pietro  PompocazzL'  Another, '  Dobitationes 
in  qoartmn  Meteon^ogiconzm  Aristotelis  libmm,'  was 
printed  by  Aznyabene  at  Venice  in  1563,  but  with  the  name 
of  Fnuiciscas  Fiancisci  on  the  tztlepage  as  the  pnblisher. 
It  is  dedicated  by  Acrirabene  to  Msdmcci,  the  well-known 
Bishop  of  Trent,  and  is  so  rare  that  neither  Fiorentino  nor 
Mr.  Owen  has  been  able  to  see  it.  No  copy  is  in  the 
British  Mnseom.  Both  Fiorentino  and  Mr.  Owen  treat  the 
book,  however,  as  the  eariiest  in  point  of  date  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  Pomponatins ;  and  Fiorentino,  whose  knowledge 
of  its  contents  seems  principally  derived  from  the  artkle  of 
Bnmatins  on  Pomponatins  in  the  '  Baccolta '  of  Calogiera 
(voL  xli.),  conceives  that  it  was  vvritten  at  Padna.  In  this, 
however,  he  is  certainly  in  error.  Although  the  book  rather 
resembles  the  earlier  than  the  later  works  of  Pomponatins  in 
being  exclusively  a  conmientary,  without  the  attempt  at 
anything  origin^,  and  with  hardly  any  independent  criticism ; 
and  although  Pomponatins  seems  careful  to  avoid  the  con- 
troversial matter  of  his  more  celebrated  works,  yet  it  is  toler- 
ably certain  that  it  was  written  at  Bologna,  and  is  one  of 
the  latest  of  its  author's  writings.  It  is  in  fact  obviously 
the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Meteorology  of  Aristotle.  That  it  was  not  composed 
until  after  Pomponatins  had  left  Padua,  and  probably  not 
until  1521,  results  from  the  following  facts.  The  author 
more  than  once  refers  to  something  as  happening  when  he 
was  a  student  at  Padua  in  terms  which  he  would  hardly 
have  used  had  he  been  then  residing  there  (*  adducam  ego 
argumentum  quo  scolasticus  ad  hue  Patavii  usus  sum ') ; 
and  again, '  My  colleague  Alexander  Achiilini  held  {tenebat) 
this  opinion  ' — a  reference  hardly  compatible  with  Achiilini 
being  at  that  time  his  colleague.  But  further,  in  the 
*  Dubitationes '  the  volume  of  translations  from  Aristotle  by 
Alcyonius  is  quoted.  These  were  only  printed  in  1521  (by 
Aldus,  at  Venice) ;  and  although  it  is  possible  that  they 
might  have  been  communicated  to  Pomponatins  in  manu- 
script at  an  earlier  period,  yet  as  Alcyonius  was  certainly 
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not  bom  nntil  after  1490,  it  is  clear  that  the  translation 
conld  not  have  been  made  until  after  Pomponatius  had  left 
Padua.  There  are  also  quotations  from  and  references  to 
contemporary  writers  which,  though  not  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  the  earlier  date,  strongly  confirm  the  view  that 
the  work  was  written  and  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  later 
years  of  Pomponatius's  life.  The  excellent  type  and  absence 
of  contractions,  and  the  general  arrangement,  make  the  book 
agreeable  reading  by  comparison  with  the  other  works  of 
the  author.  It  is  simply  lectures,  or  rather  notes  for 
lectures,  clearly  not  prepared  or  intended  for  the  press.  The 
questions  discussed  are  in  general  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Aristotle  as  explained  by  his  various  commentators.  Much 
of  it,  like  the  '  De  Intensione,'  is  a  discussion  of  the  views 
of  Biohard  of  Swinesbead,  always  referred  to  as  *  Calculator ' ; 
much  is  a  discussion  of  the  Commentary  of  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  to  whose  views  Pomponatius  here  as  elsewhere 
attributes  extraordinary  weight.  Yet  though  there  is  no 
originality  in  the  '  Dubitationes,'  there  ia  a  certain  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  and  the  book  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  both 
the  candour  and  the  modesty  of  its  author.  Pomponatius 
is  no  slave,  even  to  Alexander.  Thus  in  the  fourteenth 
'  Dubitatio,'  on  the  saying  of  Aristotle  that  air,  water,  and 
earth  putrefy,  but  that  fire  does  not  putrefy,  he  discusses  the 
opinion  of  Ale.tander  with  great  freedom,  and  himself  inclines 
to  that  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aguinaa,  yet  he 
concludes  that  the  matter  ia  doubtful,  and  that  perhaps 
Alexander  knows  best :  '  ego  autem  quia  non  sum  hoc 
expertns  dubito  quid  in  hoc  dicam ;  forte  id  expertus  est 
Alexander.'  Sometimes  be  ventures  to  point  out  an  incon- 
sistency between  different  passages  of  the  master,  and  even 
to  doubt  whether  Aristotle  is  right.  He  is  frequently  unable 
to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  ends  one  of  his 
lectures  with  this  remark,  'You  must  take  this  explanation 
for  what  it  is  worth,'  and  another  with  '  I  have  no  better 
explanation  to  give  you  than  this :  if  you  have  one,  tell  it 
Once,  and  only  once  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  his 
whether  Aristotle  has  been  acourately  translated. 
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He  saye  that  Alcyonius  interprets  *  stateusis  '  {irT6.6tvaii) 
'  tostio,'  aod  be  donbts  whether  that  is  quite  correct.' 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  '  De  Fato '  is  said  by  Arpe 
('  Theatrum  Fati,'  p.  59)  to  be  in  the  Escurial.  Fiorentino 
has  given,  in  the '  Giornale  Napolitano  '  for  1878,  an  acconnt 
ol  several  volumes  of  manuscripts  preserved  at  Arezzo  ;  and 
from  a  letter  from  G^affarel  to  Bourdelot,  written  from  Venice 
in  May  1633,  and  forming  the  Preface  to  the  very  scarce 
tract  of  Gaffarel,  '  Thomse  CampanelltB  De  Beformatione 
Scientiarum  Index,'  it  appears  that  Gaffarel  had  sent  to 
Boardelot  six  large  manuscript  volumes  containing  '  the 
whole  philosophy  of  Poraponatius,'  ft  catalogue  of  the  contents 
of  which  would  seem,  according  to  Olearins  ('  Dissertatio  do 
Pomponatio,'  Jena,  1709),  to  have  been  printed  at  Paris  in 
1633,' 

Laying  aside  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  doctrines 
of  Pomponatiua,  we  are  most  struck  by  the  extreme 
conservatism  of  his  style,  his  method,  and  hia  reading. 
There  is  no  trace  of  humanism  or  of  the  Benaissance  in  any 
of  these.  His  style,  though  not  wanting  in  a  certain 
amount  of  vigour,  ia  that  of   his  medieval  and   scholastic 

Jredecessors,  not  a  trace  of  that  Ciceronianism  of  which  his 
upil  Bembo  was  one  of  the  leading  exponents.  Indeed  it 
is  difficult  to  understand,  in  turning  from  a  book  by  Pom- 
ponatius  to  one  by  Bembo,  that  the  men  could  have  been 
contemporaries  and  friends  and  be  supposed  to  be  writing 
in  the  same  language.  Speroni  is,  however,  hardly  fair  in 
saying  that  Pomponatias  knew  no  language  except  the 
patois  of  his  native  Mantua.  Hia  reading  is  extensive,  but 
it  is  almost  wholly  in  his  own  subject.  The  Greek  and 
Arabic  philosophers  (of  course  only  in  Latin  translations), 
Aquinas,    Scotus,  Albertue    Magnus,  and   Suiseth  of    the 

'  ■  A-Uud  dubium-  Agit  A.tiitotel««  in  textu  de  slftteaii  (quom  Aloioaiu 
inleipret&liir  to«tioacm),  Qio  dabito.  Nam  loetio  fil  &  magno  oalido  eioMaivo, 
ob  id  eniiD  diojroui  lorridBm  zonun  qaU  torret.  et  ftdurit.  Btftteusia  >ntem  noo 
Gt  per  eicesiiTiUD  Mloram,  el  aduGtioaem,  Bed  ob  defectum  ealorU.'     (Dub. 

'  Operum  PomponatU  rtJKljjatomm  e  MSS.  ntmrnelator  t  BM.  Jo.  Bow- 
dflolii.     Poiia,  1633.     The  priHDt  wiiut  tuta  ba«ii  luiftbls  lo  iitcaiei  ■ 
ol  Ibia  caUlotjue. 
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tDedieval  writers,  are  those  with  whom  he  has  the  greatest 
iamilifttity,  and  who  are  oftenest  quoted.  Occasionally,  but 
very  rarely,  we  have  a  reference  to  or  a  quotation  from  the 
poets.  In  the  '  De  Immortalitate'  there  is  one  long  quota- 
tion from  the  Georgica,  and  two  or  three  other  references  to 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Plutarch.  The  contemporaries  whom  he 
quotes  are  almost  entirely  writers  on  philosophy,  but  we 
have  not  noticed  any  contemporary  referred  to  in  the  'De 
Immortalitate ' ;  nor  except  for  the  BuggcBtion  which  he 
makea  somewhat  sneeringly  in  one  place,  that  from  the 
torpor  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  had 
long  ceased  to  work  miracles,  its  end  was  probably  approach- 
ing, is  there  anything  to  intimate  that  he  in  any  way 
sympathised  with,  or  even  that  he  was  aware  of  the  enormous 
change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  well 
in  the  direction  of  the  more  thorough  and  appreciative  study 
of  Greek  and  Boman  antiquity,  as  in  reference  to  the  thought 
and  action  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Noc  does  Pom- 
ponatiuB  in  his  life  resemble  the  scholars  of  the  Kenaissance. 
We  find  in  him  nothing  of  the  restlessness,  either  of  mind 
or  body,  which  characterised  so  many  of  them  as  they  went 
about  lecturmg  and  studying  from  University  to  University. 
For  the  first  forty-five  years  of  his  life  his  travels  extended 
no  further  than  between  Mantua  and  Padna,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  we  find  no  trace  of  any  journeyings 
beyond  Ferrara  and  Bologna. 

Only  one  of  the  works  of  Pomponatins  has  received  the 
honour  of  a  place  in  the  Index,  namely,  the  'De  Incanta- 
tionibuB.'  The  circulation  of  the  rest  seems  to  have  been 
permitted.  Of  the  original  editions  of  the '  De  Immortalitate,' 
'  Apologia,'  and  the  '  Defensorium,"  it  is  probable  that  very 
few  copies  were  issued;  while  of  that  of  1525,  the  '8olu- 
tiones '  of  Javelli  and  the  tract  of  Contarini,  which  forma 
part  of  the  volume,  together  with  the  work  of  Nifo,  which 
seems  to  have  been  often  bound  up  with  it,  were  probably 
considered  to  be  sufiicient  antidotes,  and  to  render  harmless 
the  perusal  of  the  books ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  violence 
and  unfairness  of  the  attacks  on  Pomponatins  by  Nifo, 
Ambrogio  Fiandiiio,  Bartolomeo  di  Spina,  and  others,  we 
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think  the  history  of  the  controversy  cannot  be  said  to  be 
an  instance  of  the  bigotry  or  intolerance  of  the  Church,  but 
rather  of  the  willingness  of  her  rulers,  until  an  opposite 
course  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  preaching  of  Luther,  to 
look  at  least  without  serious  disfavour  upon  philosophical  and 
theological  speculation.^ 

*  We  know  of  two  engraved  portraits  of  Pomponatios,  one  given  by  Olearioi 
in  his  Dinertatio  de  Pomponatio  (Jena,  1709),  which  porports  to  be  a  copy  of 
a  medallion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  taken  no  doubt  from  the  bust  or  statue 
erected  by  Cardinal  Gonzaga.  The  medal  itself  (two  specimens  of  whioh  are 
known  to  the  present  writer)  is  of  admirable  execution,  but  the  engraving  is 
completely  disfigured  and  made  little  more  than  a  caricature  by  the  aquiline 
nose  of  the  original  being  converted  into  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  bottle- 
nose.  The  other  engraving  is  in  Freher's  Theatrum  Virorum  Eruditione  .  •  . 
Clarorum  (Nuremberg,  16B8),  and,  like  so  many  of  the  portraits  in  that  book, 
seems  to  be  simply  a  fancy  sketch,  possessing  not  the  smallest  resemblanoe  to 
the  face  which  appears  on  the  medallion. 


WAS  GIOEDANO  BKUNO  EEALLY  BURNED? 

[Reprinlad  from  MaemUlan't  Magannt  tor  October  1886,  pp.  436-40.] 

In  the  month  of  January  1593,  Giordano  Bruno,  then  a 
priEoner  in  the  Inquisition  of  Venice,  charged  with  heresy 
and  apostasy,  was  handed  over,  with  the  sanction  o£  the 
government,  to  the  Papal  Nuncio,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  sent  to  Rome  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Inquisition  there. 
From  this  time  he  completely  disappears  from  view,  unlesa 
we  accept  the  statement,  which  has  been  generally  believed, 
that  he  was  burned  alive  at  Home  seven  years  later.  About 
the  year  1G20,  there  first  appeared  in  print  a  letter,  purporting 
to  be  written  from  Eome  by  Gaspar  Schoppe,  or  Scioppins, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1600,  to  Conrad  Bitter&husius, 
professor  of  law  at  Altdorf,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
trial  of  Bruno  by  the  Inquisition,  and  of  his  burning,  which, 
as  the  writer  alleged,  had  occurred  that  day,  and  at  which 
he  was  present.  In  this  letter,  after  giving  an  account  of 
the  hfe,  the  travels,  and  the  heretical  opinions  of  Bruno,  the 
writer  continues : — 

'  Finally,  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Inquisition,  and 
after  being  retained  there  for  some  time  he  waa  sent  to  Home.  Inter- 
rogated on  many  occasions  by  tbe  Holy  OEGoe,  and  confuted  by 
eminent  theologians,  forty  days  were  given  him  to  reflect ;  he  pro- 
mised to  abjure  bis  errors,  then  he  commenoed  again  to  maintain 
them,  then  he  demanded  another  delay  of  forty  days.  In  fact  he 
thought  ooly  of  playing  with  the  Inquisition  and  the  Pope. 
Aocordingl}),  on  the  9th  of  February  last,  about  two  years  after  his 
arrest,  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  and  in  the  presence  of 
three  illustriouscardinals.ofthe  theologians  who  had  been  consulted, 
and  of  the  secular  magistrates,  Bruno  was  introduced  into  tbe  Hall 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  there,  on  his  knees,  heard  tbe  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him.     It  set   forth    at   length   his    life,    studiea 
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opinions,  the  zeal  which  the  Inquisition  had  displayed  in  trying  to 
convert  him,  and  the  obstinate  impiety  of  which  he  had  given 
proof,  finally  he  was  degraded,  excommunicated,  and  delivered 
to  the  secular  magistrates  with  the  prayer  that  he  should  be 
punished  with  as  much  clemency  as  possible  and  without  the 
shedding  of  blood.  To  all  this  Bruno  only  replied  with  a  threaten- 
ing air :  '  The  sentence  you  pronounce  perhaps  troubles  you  more 
at  this  moment  than  it  does  me.'  The  guards  of  the  governor 
then  conveyed  him  to  prison.  Therei  another  effort  was  made 
to  induce  him  to  abjure  his  errors,  but  in  vain.  To-day  then 
he  was  led  to  the  stake.  When  the  image  of  the  Crucified  Saviour 
was  shown  to  him  he  repelled  it  with  disdain  and  with  a  savage 
air.  The  wretch  died  in  the  middle  of  the  flames,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  has  gone  to  relate  in  those  other  worlds  which  he  had 
imagined,  how  the  Romans  are  accustomed  to  treat  the  blasphemers 
and  the  impious.  You  see,  my  dear  friend,  in  what  manner  we 
proceed  here  against  this  species  of  men,  or  rather  of  monsters.' 

Ever  since  the  appearance  of  this  letter  in  print,  it  has 
been  all  but  universally  admitted  to  be  genuine,  and  though 
doubts  have  been  occasionally  expressed,  no  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  until  recently  to  impugn  its  substantial 
accuracy  or  its  authenticity.  Certainly  after  being  handed 
over  to  the  Roman  Inquisition  Bruno  entirely  disappears 
from  view,  and  unless  he  was  burned,  as  the  letter  relates, 
his  fate  is  an  entire  mystery. 

M.  Desdouits,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Lycee  of 
Versailles,  the  writer  of  several  philosophical  treatises  which 
have  brought  to  their  author  a  considerable  reputation — two 
of  them,  on  '  Metaphysics  '  and  the  '  Philosophy  of  Kant,' 
having  been  crowned  by  the  French  Institute — has  lately 
published  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-seven  pages,  the  title  of 
which  sufficiently  indicates  its  object  and  the  motive  of  its 
argument — 'La  Ligende  tragique  de  Jordano  Bruno — 
comment  elle  a  kik  form^e — son  origine  suspecte— et  son 
invraisemblance.' 

To  treat  the  burning  of  Bruno  as  a  legend  resting  on  no 
solid  foundation  of  fact,  but  invented  by  a  Protestant  propa- 
gandist, with  a  view  of  throwing  discredit  on  the  Church  of 
Bome  generally  and  the  Boman  Inquisition  in  particular, 
requires  at  least  some  boldness,  and  to  support  this  theory 
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with  argamenta  of  bo  much  plausibility  and  ingenuity  as 
to  induce  the  editor  of  a  jotimal  of  great  influence  and  de- 
served repntation,  the  Manchtsier  Guardian,  besides  several 
French  periodicals,  to  reproduce  them  without  a  word  of 
dissent,  but  with  an  evident  opinion  that  they  are  well 
grounded,  makes  it  expedient,  in  the  interests  of  historical 
truth,  to  inquire  whether  the  theory  rests  on  any  solid 
foundation,  and  to  state  for  the  first  time  (at  least  in 
English)  the  evidence  which  exists  on  the  subject. 

According  to  M.  Desdouits,  the  sole  piece  of  evidence  on 
which  the  burning  of  Bruno  rests  is  the  letter  to  which 
I  have  referred,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Scioppius.  It 
was  first  printed  (in  Germany)  ia  or  about  1620,  at  the  end 
of  an  extremely  rare  pseudonymous  tract,  which  bears  the 
title  '  Machiavellizatio." '  No  writer,  according  to  the  belief 
of  M.  Desdouita  when  he  printed  hia  paper,  quoted  this 
letter,  or  had  any  knowledge  either  of  the  '  Machiavellizatio  ' 
or  the  fate  of  Bruno,  until  J.  H.  Ursin  referred  to  it  in  1661, 
in  the  preface  to  his  '  Commentaries  on  Zoroaster.'  But  in 
a  supplement  M.  Desdouits  tells  us  that  a  friend  has  called 
his  attention  to  a  line  of  Mersenne,  who,  in  his  '  Impiit6  des 
Diistes,'  printed  in  1624,  speaks  of  Bruno  as  '  un  atMe  hrHU 
en  Italie.'  (This  shows  that  M.  Desdouits  has  not  even 
read  Bayle'a  article  on  Bruno,  to  which  nevertheless  he 
often  refers,  for  Bayle  cites  this  very  line  of  Mersenne.) 
Nicodemo,  in  his '  Addizioni  alia  Bihlioteca  Napoletana,  1683/ 
quotes  Ursin,  but  only  to  throw  doubts  on  the  statement 
of  Scioppius,  and  it  was  not  until  1701  that  the  letter  of 
Bcioppius  was  really  made  known  to  the  world,  having  been 
reprinted  in  full  by  Struvius  in  his  '  Acta  Litteraria.'    •  It 

'  Of  Ibe  man;  vriters  who  have  qnoted  this  book  I  o&nnot  think  that  ftn; 
of  them  have  Been  il,  except  Ursin,  Toland,  C.  A.  8a)ig,  aad,  perhaps,  Togt. 
Snicker  is  the  anthorit;  from  whom  M.  Desdouita  and  most  writera  fot  the 
last  centtir;  and  a  half  have  taken  its  title.  But  I  am  aalisGed  that  Bmoker 
merelj  derived  his  knowledge  of  it  from  Ursin  and  Toland.  A  reprint  {or 
poaslblj  tho  original)  of  the  first  part  of  the  tract  is  in  the  Britiih  Uasenm, 
but  anfortunatel;  it  doea  not  contain  the  tetter  of  Soiopplaa.  The  only  writer 
«bo  gives  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  compiete  or  aecutats  title  is  Vogt  in  his 
Cat.  Lib.  Rut.  (flamburg,  1747),  It  would  be  interesting  to  ucertain  wher« 
ft  oopj  oontaioing  the  letter  of  Soioppiae  is  to  be  found. 
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IB  from  that  date,  and  from  that  work,'  says  M.  Desdotuts, 
*  that  the  tradition  of  the  punishment  of  Brono,  up  to  that 
time  uncertain  and  nebulous,  takes  consistence  and  reaches 
its  full  development.'  In  1726,  Hajnn,  in  his  'Notizia 
dei  Libri  rari  nella  Ling.  Ital.,'  expressed  an  opinion  that 
Bruno  was  only  burned  in  efi&gy ;  and  before  this  time, 
Bayle  had  cited  Nicodemo,  and  had  seemingly  shared  his 
doubts. 

In  brief  abstract  M.  Desdouits'  arguments  are  as  follows : 

'  There  are  two  grave  reasons  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter  of  Soioppius :  first,  it  has  been  found  in  mysterious  circum- 
stanoes  which  do  not  allow  us  to  mount  to  its  origin ;  secondly,  it 
contains  many  passages  which  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  to  a  friend 
of  the  Ciourt  of  Borne.  Printed  first  in  this  obscure  and  unknown 
book,  MachiavellizatiOt  where  it  was  discovered  seventy-five  years 
later  by  Struvius,  there  is  no  sort  of  external  evidence  that  it  was 
written  by  Scioppius,  while  the  internal  evidence  from  the  letter 
itself  is  altogether  the  other  way.  That  the  style  is  in  harmony 
with  that  of  Scioppius  is  no  proof  of  its  authenticity,  for  a  clever 
forger  would  take  care  that  no  suspicion  on  that  score  could  arise. 
But  in  other  respects  it  is  not  such  a  letter  as  Scioppius  would  be 
expected  to  write.  Why  does  he  relate  to  Eittershusius  in  detail 
the  life  and  adventures  of  Bruno  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  as 
if  Rittershusius  would  not  be  well  acquainted  with  them?  It 
is  clear  that  this  is  put  in,  in  order  that  the  tissue  of  falsehoods  with 
which  the  letter  concludes  might  be  preceded  by  the  accurate 
recital  of  facts.  But  in  the  year  1600  Scioppius  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  it  was  only  two  years  since 
he  had  formally  joined.  All  his  writings  at  this  time  show  a  great 
zeal  for  orthodoxy.  How  improbable,  then,  that  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  Protestant -Rittershusius  to  justify  the  Church  of  Rome  from 
the  reproach  of  cruelty  he  would  add  to  the  aggravating  circum- 
stances, calumnies  of  a  nature  to  augment  the  fury  of  the  Lutherans 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  But,  in  fact,  the  letter  contains  one 
manifest  falsehood  and  atrocious  calumny.  'Bruno,'  says  the 
letter,  '  will  be  able  to  relate  in  other  worlds,  how  the  Romans  are 
accustomed  to  treat  the  blasphemers  and  the  impious.'  Would 
any  friend  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  written  the  words  *  are 
accustomed '  ?  for  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a  falsehood ;  every 
one  knows  that  the  rigours  which  were  habitual  in  other  countries 
in  Europe  were  not  habitual  at  Rome.    No  doubt  plenty  of  victims 
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will  bo  round  in  Sp&Jn,  in  England,  and  in  France,  but  ftt  Rome, 
how  many  can  bo  discovered  ?  What  were  the  rigours  of  the 
ecclesiaatiiial  authority  wlien  one  compares  them  with  the  lay 
tHbunals  ?  It  ia  clear  that  tlie  letter  ib  not  that  of  a  friend  of  tha 
Church,  it  is  probably  the  work  of  a  German  Lutheran,  and  thia 
explains  the  impossibility  'of  discovering  its  origin,  and  it  seems 
probabla  that  some  details  of  the  letter  were  borrowed  from  tha 
Account  given  by  the  President  de  Gramond,  in  1619,  of  the 
punishment  of  Vaninl.  Turning  from  Che  letter  itself,  the  punish- 
ment of  Bruno  is,  a  priori,  improbable ;  the  absolute  silence  of 
contemporaries  is  inexplicable  ;  if  Bruno  wero  really  burnt  publicly 
at  Rome,  whero  the  spectacle  of  burning  at  the  stake  was  unusual, 
any  such  punishment  would  be  sure  to  be  noticed,  eapeoially  when 
the  victim  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  in  Europe, 
the  most  redoubtable  enemy  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Christian  faith. 
When  nineteen  years  later  Vaniui  was  executed  at  Toulouse,  the 
attention  of  the  whole  literary  world  was  drawn  to  it,  but  no  con- 
temporary makes  the  least  mention  of  the  tragical  death  of  Bruno. 
The  absolute  silence  of  the  ambassadors  of  Venice  in  their  de- 
spatches to  their  government  is  alone  an  irrefutable  argument 
against  the  puuishment  of  Bruno,  nor  is  the  absence  of  any  official 
record  of  his  trial  and  execution  at  Rome  less  important  or  lest 
decisive.  The  probability  is,  than,  that  he  finished  his  life  at  Rome 
in  a  convent  of  his  order.  Notiiing  proves  that  Giordano  Bruno 
was  burnt  at  Rome,  and  the  hypothesis  of  his  punishment  is  not 
only  uncertain  but  improbable  (invraisemblable).' 

Sach,  in  a  somewhat  abbreviated  form,  are  the  argiituents 
of  M.  Desdouits,  and  they  are  maintained  with  much  in- 
genuity and  ability.  Taken  by  themselves  they  seem  to  ba, 
if  not  absolutely  conclnsive,  at  least  highly  probable,  and 
to  deserve  the  detailed  examination  wbicb  I  proceed  to  give 
them.  And  first  of  the  letter  of  ScioppiuB.  The  ■  Machiavel- 
tizatio '  is  certainly  now  very  scarce,  bat  it  was  a  well-known 
book  for  some  time  after  its  appearance.  It  had  the  honour 
I  to  be  placed  in  the  '  Index,'  At  least  two  answers  were  given 
I  to  it  within  a  year  after  its  appearance — one  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Balasfi,  Bishop  of  Bosnia — and  an  account  of  it 
is  given  by  Salig,  in  his '  History  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.' 
Now,  as  the  book  was  printed,  at  the  latest,  in  1621,  it  is 
etraoge  if  it  sever  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Scioppius,  who 
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lived  until  1G49,  and  it  is  qaite  certain  that  if  he  had  learned 

that  a  forged  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him 
was  contained  in  the  '  Machiavellizatio,'  or  in  any  book,  the 
world  would  very  soon  have  heard  his  loud  and  furioQB 
complaints.  But  that  Struviua  dug  the  letter  oat  of  the 
•  Machiavellizatio,'  as  stated  by  M.  Desdouits,  is  incorrect. 
Had  he  referred  to  the  book  of  Struvius,  instead  of  merely 
deriving  his  knowledge  of  it  from  Brucker,  or  some  other 
secondhand  source,  he  would  have  known  that  the  letter  waa 
communicated  in  manuscript  to  Struvius  by  Gottlieb  Krantz, 
a  professor  of  Breslau,  and  it  is  clear  that  both  of  them 
believed  it  to  be  unpublished. 

M.  Desdouits  inquires  why  the  author  of  this  foiled 
letter  should  have  attributed  it  to  Scioppius,  and  addressed 
it  to  Kittershusius,  and  he  replies  that  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  take  the  name  of  some  writer  who  was  at  Borne  at 
the  date  of  the  pretended  burning,  that  Scioppius  was  the 
beat  known  of  those  then  residing  there,  and  that  as  he  had 
himself  written  and  printed,  in  1599,  an  epistle  to  Bitters- 
hnsins,  this  suggested  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  was  to  be  addressed.  But  M.  Desdouits  seems  to  be 
ignorant  that  Scioppius  was  at  this  very  time  in  close 
correspondence  with  Kittershusiua,  and  that  Struviua  pub- 
lished in  his  'Acta  Litteraria,"  from  the  original  autograph, 
nine  other  letters  from  Scioppius  to  the  Altdorf  professor. 
All  these  were  written  between  January  1599,  and  February 
1600,  and  the  letter  of  February  17,  1600,  not  only  contains 
the  long  account  of  Bruno  and  his  execution,  but  also  much 
matter  of  general  literary  interest,  precisely  of  the  same 
character  as  the  earlier  letters,  to  which  it  forms  a  consistent 
sequel.  The  same  persons,  the  same  books,  the  same 
subjects  are  spoken  of.  The  Vatican  manoscript  of  Sulpicius 
Severus,  which  was  being  copied  for  Bittershusius  under  the 
directions  of  Scioppius,  is  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  17th 
of  February,  just  as  we  should  expect  from  the  mention  of 
it  in  the  previous  letter  of  the  29th  of  January,  But  when 
Struvius  pubhshed  the  letter  of  February  17,  he  waa  not 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  nine  other  letters,  which 
he  only  printed  sixteen  years  later  in  the  fifth  part  of  1 ' 
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^B  Becond  volume.  If,  therefore,  the  letter  in  question  \s  ft 
forgery,  the  forger  miiBt  have  had  before  him  these  earlier 
letters  which  remained  unknown  for  a  century  after  the 
publication  of  the '  Machiavcllizatio.'  But  among  the  letters 
first  printed  in  1717  is  the  angry  letter  of  Kittershaaina 
renouncing  the  friendship  of  Scioppius  and  declining  all 

t  further  intercourse.  This  letter,  written  on  February  14, 
1600,  must  have  crossed  Scioppius's  letter  of  the  17th,  and 
thenceforward  all  intercourse  between  the  two  men  absolutely 
ceased.  If,  therefore,  the  (Bruno)  letter  is  a  forgery,  the 
forger  must  have  accidentally  hit  upon  the  very  latest  date 
at  which  it  was  possible  for  Scioppius  to  write  to  Ititters- 
husiuB  in  friendly  terms,  or  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  this  letter  of  Bittershusius  which  was  not  printed  until 
a  century  afterwards,  and  ho  must  have  fixed  the  date  of  the 
^H     burning  so  as  to  harmonise  with  it. 

^H  Next  as  to  the  tone  of  the  letter  itself.    Is  it  the  kind  of 

^H  letter  likely  to  have  been  written  by  a  friend  of  the  Church 
^*  of  Kome  to  a  Protestant,  or  is  it  clearly  the  work  of  an 
enemy  ?  (I  pass  over  M.  Desdouits'  indignant  comments  on 
the  words  'are  accustomed,"  for  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  complete  list  of  the  heretics  burned  at  Home  from  15B0  to 
1620,  but  certainly,  though  they  were  not  so  numerous  as  in 
Spain,  they  were  not  so  rare  at  Borne  as  to  cause  much  sensa- 
tion when  they  occurred.)  Scioppius,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  at  this  time  a  recent  convert,  and  whatever  the  motives 
of  his  conversion  he  wasat  least  full  of  that  ardour  for  his 
new  faith  which  neophytes  proverbially  display,  and  he  was 
certainly  desirous  of  commending  it  in  every  way  possible  to 
one  who  had  long  been,  and  whom  he  was  most  anxious  to 

■  retain  as,  his  most  intimate  friend,  Scioppius  commences 
by  saying  that  if  hie  correspondent  were  then  at  Eome,  he 
would  no  doubt  hear  it  commonly  reported  that  a  Lutheran 
had  been  burned,  and  would  thus  be  confirmed  in  his  opinion 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  Church.  For  the  common 
people  in  Italy  did  not  distinguish  between  Lutherans  and 
other  heretics,  but  called  evory  kind  of  heresy  Lutheranism, 
'  but  in  fact,'  he  continues, '  neither  LutheraJiE  nor  Calvinieta 
ue  in  (be  slightest  danger  at  Kome ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Pope 
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has  given  directions  that  they  should  be  treated  with  extra- 
ordinary attention  and  civility,  and  nothing  is  attempted 
against  them ;  they  are  only  exhorted  to  investigate  the 
truth.'  Then  he  proceeda  to  give  the  history  of  Bruno  and 
hia  doctrines,  showing  that  there  was  hardly  any  heresy,  old 
or  nevr,  which  the  philosopher  did  not  hold,  and  he  ia 
evidently  quite  satisfied  that  Bittershusius  would  agree  with 
him  that  the  punishment  was  entirely  justifiable.  He  adds, 
in  a  very  different  tone  from  that  which  he  used  of  the  same 
eminent  person  a  dozen  years  later,  that  Ca&aubon  was 
setting  an  excellent  example  (it  was  then  rumoured  that  the 
great  scholar  was  about  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome),  and 
he  prays  that  his  correspondent  may  follow  the  same  course, 

The  tone  of  the  letter  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect 
from  a  friend  and  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 
BomaniBts,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Anglicans,  differing 
upon  almost  every  other  doctrine,  were  all  agreed  npon  this 
one,  that  it  was  a  Christian  duty  to  burn  atheists  and 
heretics,  The  only  point  as  to  which  they  differed  was  the 
definition  of  heresy.  It  was  less  than  half  a  century  since 
Calvin  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  Orry,  had  vied  with  each 
other  which  was  to  have  the  credit  of  burning  Servetus,  and 
that  the  Genevan  Beformer  bad  sneered  at  the  primate  of 
primates  for  allowing  so  notorious  an  atheist  to  live 
unharmed  vrithin  the  confines  of  his  cathedral  city. 

When  we  read  the  earlier  correspondence  with  Bitters- 
husius the  argument  of  the  Bruno  letter  becomes  still  more 
clear.  In  the  epistle  printed  by  Sctoppius  himself  in  1599, 
which  BO  seriously  offended  Bittershusius,  as  well  as  in 
several  subsequent  letters,  the  mildness  and  gentleness  with 
which  Lutherans  were  treated  at  Borne  is  much  insisted 
upon.  Scioppius  was  now  endeavouring  by  every  means  in 
hispower,  but  in  vain,  to  smooth  the  justly  irritated  professor, 
and  he  felt  that  when  his  correspondent  should  hear,  as  ha 
probably  soon  would  do,  that  a  Lutheran  had  been  burnt  at 
Eome,  he  would  beheve  that  all  the  specious  statements  of 
hia  correspondent,  as  to  the  gentleness  of  the  Court  of  Borne 
and  the  favour  shown  by  it  to  Lutherans  were  mere  pretence, 
and  that  in  urging  Bittershusius  to  visit  Borne,  Scioppiiu 
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deeired  to  place  him  in  the  power  of  the  IngnisitioD,  wheo 
possibly  he  might  ehare  the  fate  of  Bruno. 

Nor  is  it  the  fact  that  until  thi@  letter  was  mieartbed  by 
Struvius,  the  terrible  fate  of  Bnino  was  not  generally  known, 
or  that  except  the  single  reference  to  it  by  Mersenne,  Ursin  was 
the  first  to  announce  it.  Not  only  does  Mersenne,  in  1624, 
refer  to  Bruno  in  the  line  cited  by  Bayle  and  M.  Desdouita 
as  '«7i  athit  bnili  en  Italie,'  but  in  the  same  work — a  work, 
by  the  way,  that  had  a  large  circulation,  and  is  cited  by 
nearly  every  writer  on  atheism  in  the  17th  century — in  a 
long  chapter  devoted  to  Bruno,  which  M.  Desdouita  has 
evidently  not  read,  Mersenne  remarks  {p.  363),  in  speaking 
of  the  dialogue  De  la  causa,  principio  et  una,  'ce  sont  ces 
dialogues  pour  lesquels  il  a  est£  bruslS  k  Bome  comme 
quelques  una  m'ont  asseur^,'  implying  that  it  was  not  from 
the  '  Machiavellizatio,'  but  from  contemporary  information 
that  his  knowledge  was  derived.  But  if  any  doubts  remain 
B6  to  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  and  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
presence  of  Scioppiua  himself  at  the  execution  of  Bruno, 
they  are  resolved  by  Scioppiua  himself,  who  in  one  of  the 
best  known  of  his  books,  the '  Ecclesiasticus,'  printed  in  1611, 
and  solemnly  burned  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on 
the  24th  of  November  1612,  refers  to  the  burning  of  Bnmo, 
almost  in  the  same  words  as  occur  in  the  letter  of  BittershuaiuB 
(p.  264).  'It  happened  to  me  about  ten  years  since,  at 
Home,  to  be  a  witness  of  this  memorable  obstinacy  in  the 
case  of  Giordano  Bruno,  of  Nola,  who,  rather  thati  recant, 
pre/erred  to  be  burnt  alive  in  a  blazing  fire  surrounded  by 
miserable  faggota  {infelicihus  aamientis  circumsttptus  lucu- 
lento  igne  vivus  ustulari  malvit).'  But  a  remarkable  piece 
of  evidence  remains,  in  the  '  Correspondence '  of  Kepler  and 
Brengger,  first  printed  in  1858.  On  the  30th  of  November 
1607,  Kepler  wrote,  '  Nor  was  that  unfortunate  Bruno  who 
was  burnt  (prunia  tostis)  at  Eome  the  only  one  who  held  the 
opinion  that  the  stars  were  inhabited ;  my  friend  Brabeua  took 
the  same  view."  Brengger  replies  on  the  7th  of  March,  1608, 
'  When  you  write  of  Giordano  Bruno  prunis  iostis,  I  under- 
stand you  mean  he  was  burned  (crematum).  I  beg  of  you  to 
tell  me  whether  t^is  is  so,  and  when  and  where  this 
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happened.'  On  the  5th  of  April,  Kepler  replies, '  I  learned 
from  Waeker  that  Bmno  was  burned  at  Borne,  and  that  he 
suffered  the  punishment  with  firmness,  asserting  the  vanity 
of  all  religions,  and  turning  God  into  the  universe,  into 
circles,  or  into  points.'  A  further  letter  of  Brengger  of 
the  8th  of  June  refers  to  the  same  subject.^ 

Now  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  better  authority  than 
J.  M.  Waeker,  who  in  February  1600  was  residing  at 
Bome  as  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  and  was  also,  curiously 
enough,  one  of  the  chief  patrons  of  Scioppius.  TTir  name 
frequently  occurs  in  the  correspondence  with  Bittershusius. 

I  could  cite  other  references  to  the  burning  of  Bruno 
from  writers  of  an  earlier  date  than  Struvius,  among  others 
Charles  8orel  and  G.  Spitzel  (Spizelius),  but  I  think 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  fact  of  the  burning 
of  Bruno  was  generally  known  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
those  interested  in  the  matter,  and  that  it  was  as  generally 
believed. 

I  now  turn  to  the  second  head  of  M.  Desdouits* 
arguments  :  namely,  that  which  refers  to  the  absence  of  all 
official  record  of  the  trial  or  execution.  His  studies  have 
evidently  stopped  short  with  the  excellent  work  of  Barthol- 
mess  printed  at  Paris  in  1846,  and  he  seems  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  investigations  of  several  Italian  scholars 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  Archives  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  Inquisition,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
published  by  Signer  Berti  in  the  two  following  works — 
'  Copemico  e  le  vicende  del  systema  Copemicano  in  Italia 
con  documenti  inediti  intorno  a  Giordano  Bruno  e  Galileo  * 
(Rome,  1876),  and  'Documenti  intorno  a  Giordano  Bruno ' 
(Rome,  1880).  The  Records  of  the  Inquisition  state  that  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1593,  Giordano  Bruno  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
was  incarcerated  in  the  prison  of  the  Holy  Office ;  that  in 
February  1599  his  trial  commenced ;  that  on  the  20th  of 
January  1600  the  Pope  ordered  the  sentence  to  be  passed  which 
terminates  with  those  well-known  words,  so  terrible  in  their 
operation,  so  vague  in  their  terms,  *  dictus  Fr.  Jordanus 

>  K^Uri  Opera,  ididit  FrUch,  1868-70,  U.  591,  692,  696. 
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iradahir  curies  seculari ; '  that  on  February  8  this  sentence 
was  actually  pronounced,  and  the  prisoner  forthwith 
delivered  to  the  Secular  Court.  So  much  for  the  Records 
of  the  Inquisition,  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican 
is  a  collection  of  newsletters  {Avvisi  di  Boma),  which  in 
those  days  did  duty  as  gazettes  or  newspapers.     In  one,  dated 

■  Saturday,  February  12, 1600,  the  gazetteer  writes  that  they 
wera  expecting  that  day  a  solejiin  act  of  justice  on  a 
Dontinican  of  Nola  who,  on  the  Wednesday  previous,  had 
been  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  But  it  seems  the  pioua 
multitude  were  disappointed  of  their  entertainment  for 
several  days.     In  the  Avviso  of  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 

>it  is  'RTitten  that '  on  Thursday  morning,  in  the  Csmpo  da 
Fiore,  that  wicked  Dominican  friar  of  Nola,  of  whom  meDtioo 
was  made  in  the  last  letter,  was  burnt  alive.  A  most 
obstinate  heretic,  and  having  of  bis  own  caprice  formed 
divers  dogmas  against  our  faith,  and  in  particular  against 
the  most  hoiy  Virgin  and  the  saints,  in  which  the  wretched 
man  was  obstinately  determined  to  die,  saying  that  he  was 
dying  as  a  martyr  and  willingly,  and  that  his  soul  would 
ascend  with  the  smoke  into  Paradise.' 

Signer  Berti  has  further  discovered  in  a  book  of  accounts 
an  entry  of  a  payment  of  twenty  scudi  to  the  Bishop  who 
performed  the  ceremony  of  the  degrsidation  of  Bruno. 

Most  persons  will  probably  consider  that  the  facts  here 
stated  are  sufficient  to  prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
Giordano  Bruno  was  burned  alive  at  Home.  But  it  is 
nnderstood  that  M.  Desdouits  does  not  accept  as  final  or 
conclusive  the  evidence  from  the  Archives  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  Avvisi  di  Roma,  which  have  been  brought  nnder 
his  notice  by  the  Italian  press.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
not  inexpedient  to  point  out,  at  what  may  seem  urmecessary 
length,  that,  apart  from  the  discoveries  which  have  been  given 
to  the  world  by  Signor  Berti,  there  is  abundant  proof  of  the 
fact  in  the  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  the 
4  genuineness  of  the  letter  of  Scioppius  is  not  open  to  the 
^^L  suspicions  which  have  been  cast  upon  it. 
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[Beprinted  from  the  English  EisicriccU  Beview  for  April  1895,  pp.2d8-365.] 

Of  the  foreigners  who  visited  England  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  perhaps  the  most  interesting  figures 
are  those  of  Giordano  Bnino  and  Giulio  Cesare  Vanini. 
Although  it  would  be  absurd  to  place  the  lucubrations  of 
Vanini  on  a  level  with  the  philosophical,  if  not  always 
intelhgible,  speculations  of  Bruno,  yet  the  similskrity  of  the 
subject  matter  of  their  audacious  writings,  their  wandering 
and  adventurous  lives,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  the  similarity 
of  their  tragical  fate,  make  us  constantly  link  their  names 
together,  and  perhaps  have  contributed  to  shed  upon  Vanini 
some  sparks  of  the  halo  which  surroirnds  the  name  of  Bruno. 
We  have  hitherto  had  no  contemporary  account  of  the  visit 
of  either  to  our  shores.  We  have  known  only  what  they 
themselves  have  been  pleased  to  tell  us  in  their  works — in 
the  case  of  Bruno  a  mixture  of  *  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  ' 
which  excites  in  us  a  desire  to  know  how  the  matters 
recorded  appeared  to  those  eminent  persons — Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Fulke  Greville  among  others— with  whom  it 
seems  to  be  clear  that  during  his  visit  he  was  intimately 
associated.  But  Vanini  tells  us  hardly  anything  of  his  visit 
except  that  he  passed  two  years  in  England,  that  his  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  faith  occasioned  his  imprisonment  for  forty- 
nine  days,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  receive  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  with  all  the  zeal  imaginable.'  There  are, 
however,  among  the  State  Papers  in  the  Eecord  Oflfice  a 
number  of  letters,  two  by  Vanini  himself,  others  by  those 

*  Ampkitheatrum  JBtemm-  ProvidentuB,  pp.  117-B.  But  he  is  not  yery 
accurate  in  his  statement,  and  implies — if  he  does  not  actually  assert — that  he 
came  to  England  on  a  religious  mission : — *  Ego  sane  vel  minimus  militantia 
EcdesiaB  Tyro,  cum  anno  praeterito  Londini  ad  agonem  Christianum  destinatus 
essem,  adeoqne  49  diebus  in  latomiis  tanquam  palaestra  quadam  ezercerer,  eo 
craxD  pro  Catholics  Kcclesie  authoritate  defeneanda  afTundendi  sanguiniB 
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with  whom  he  was  immediately  connected  whilst  in  England, 
which  give  us  a  tolerably  detailed  account  of  his  residence 
in  this  country,  and  throw  an  important  though  not 
altogether  favourable  light  upon  bis  life,  his  character,  and 
his  opinions. 

Ainong  the  sources  of  information  for  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  first  years  of 
Charles  I.,  an  important  place  must  be  given  to  the 
correspondence  between  Sir  Dudley  Carleton — afterwards 
Viscount  Dorchester — successively  ambassador  at  Brus- 
sels, Venice,  and  The  Hague,  and  John  Chamberlain. 
Chamberlain,  well  described  by  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper  in  the 
•  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  as  '  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  an  admirable  letter-writer,  the  Horace  Walpole 
of  his  day,'  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  in 
the  habit  of  writing  long  and  frequent  letters  to  his  friends, 
especially  to  those  who  filled  diplomatic  appointments  abroad, 
full  of  interesting  details,  including  not  only  public  events 
but  all  the  court  gossip  of  the  time.  A  private  gentleman  of 
good  position  and  ample  fortune,  intimate  with  many  men 
of  eminence,  and  mixing  in  the  best  society  of  his  time,  he 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  free  from  ambition,  and  to 
have  desired  neither  place  nor  money.  Copies  (now  in  the 
British  Museum)  of  a  large  number  of  his  letters,  made  a 
century  and  a  half  since  by  Dr.  Thomas  Birch  from  the 
originals  in  the  Becord  Office,  form  the  principal  and  by  far 
the  most  interesting  part  of  two  works  entitled  '  The  Court 
and  Times  of  James  I.'  (2  vols.  London,  1848)  and  'The 
Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.*  (London,  1848).  A  volume 
of  his  letters  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  has  been 
printed  by  the  Camden  Society.  Many  others  are  to  be 
found  in  Nichols's  '  Progresses  of  James  I.,'  and  in  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood's  '  Memorials."  A  considerable  number  of 
Chamberlain's  letters,  however,  are  still  in  the  Becord  Office 

deaiderio  townsuB,  et  influnmatuB.  ut  mih!  a  Deo  immortali  vel  majtis  dootun, 
tat  melina  eontiagere  nullo  modo  potuisset,  its  qnidem,  bi  ood  Buperiorem, 
interiorem  oerte  nullo  murtfre  proprin  MQScienUm  teBtimonium  me  indicaiiC 
et  confraCrum,  qui  meoam  in  eodem  erant  XUto  et  tlieatto  (ortisslmi.  «t  digni 

taoa  qui  tale  Deo  spectacmlum  eifaibereat.' 
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and  imprinted,  many  of  these  being  as  full  of  interest  as 
those  which  have  appeared  in  the  volumes  just  referred  to. 

In  '  The  Court  and  Times  of  James  T.'  there  are  several 
letters  from  Chamberlain  and  one  from  Carleton  referring  to 
two  Carmelite  friars  professing  to  be  Protestants,  who  came 
to  England  from  Venice  in  1612  with  an  introduction  from 
Carleton  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  by  whom  they  were  for  some 
time  entertained  at  Lambeth.  Their  names  are  not  given, 
but  in  the  printed  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers,'  besides  many 
other  letters  not  printed  in '  The  Court  and  Times  of  James  I./ 
are  two  letters  in  Italian  from  one  of  them  called  in  the 
Calendar,  Julio  Cesare  Vandoni :  one  to  Carleton  thanking 
him  for  the  introduction  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  the  other  to 
Isaac  Wake,  then  Carleton's  secretary.  The  name  certainly 
at  first  sight  looks  much  more  like  Vandoni  than  Vanini,  but 
on  a  comparison  with  the  only  other  specimen  of  Vanini's 
handwriting  known  to  exist — the  oath  taken  by  him  on 
receiving  the  degree  of  doctor,  which  has  been  brought  to 
light  from  the  Archives  of  the  University  of  Naples  by 
Professor  Settembrini,  and  a  fsicsimile  of  a  part  of  which  is 
given  by  Signor  Palumbo  in  the  book  hereinafter  referred  to 
— the  '  n  '  forming  the  third  letter  of  'Vanini '  in  the  signa- 
ture of  the  letters  to  Carleton  and  Wake  will  be  seen  to  be 
identical  with  the  letter  *  n  '  in  the  word  *  spondeo  '  in  the 
oath,  and  to  have  the  same  flourish  resembling  a  '  d '  at  the 
end  of  it,  whilst  other  similarities  show  that  the  handwriting 
of  the  oath  and  of  the  two  letters  is  identical.  That  these 
two  letters  were  written  by  Vanini  and  that  the  State  Papers 
contain  several  references  to  his  visit  to  England  was  first 
made  known  by  Signor  Kaffaelle  Palumbo  in  1878,  in  a 
brochure  of  one  hundred  pages  entitled  *  Giulio  Cesare 
Vanini  e  i  suoi  tempi.  Cenno  biografico-storico  corredato 
di  documenti  inediti*  (Naples).  The  object  of  this  book, 
the  author  tells  us,  'is  to  make  known  some  documents 
discovered  by  me  in  London  in  the  Archives  of  the  State. 
These  documents,  which  have  remained  unknown  for  three 
centuries,  enable  us  to  understand  both  the  character  and 
many  details  respecting  Giulio  Cesare  Vanini,  who  died 
at  the  stake  at  Toulouse  and  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
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philosophers  of  the  Italian  Benaissance.'  Signor  Palumbo  is 
entitled  to  moch  credit,  and  ought  to  receive  oui  gratitude, 
for  the  discovery  that  these  documents  refer  to  Vacini,  but 
unforttinately  he  has  made  but  little  use  of  them  in  his  book. 
He  prints  in  full,  indeed — though  not  quite  correctly — the 
two  letters  in  Italian  from  Vanini  himself,  which  are  really 
among  the  least  interesting  of  the  whole  aeries,  but  of  those 

I   of  Archbishop  Abbot  and  John  Chamberlain  to  which  he 

I  refers,  he  gives  very  brief  extracts  and  incorrect  Bummaries, 
He  was  evidently  unaware  that  several  of  these  letters  had 
been  printed,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  had  only  actually  read 
the  two  written  by  Vanini,  and  that  of  the  rest,  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant, and  of  the  others  he  has  contented  himself  with 
reading  the  summaries  given  by  Mrs.  Green  in  the  '  Calendar 
of  8tate  Papers.'  On  several  important  points— possibly 
from  a  want  of  famiharity  with  our  language  and  our  history 
— he  has  misunderstood  and  misstated  the  effect  of  these 
summaries,  and  has  thus  deprived  his  narrative  of  any  value 
whatever,  either  for  the  details  of  Vanini's  residence  in 
England,  or  for  enabling  us  to  form  any  conclusions  as  to 
his  character  or  his  object  in  visiting  this  country.'  More- 
over, of  the  nineteen  letters  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  in 
the  Record  Office  relating  to  Vanini  and  his  visit,  Palumbo 
refers  only  to  ten,  and  has  not  even  noticed  perhaps  the 

I  most  important  of  all — one  from  Archbishop  Abbot  to  Sir 

I  Dudley  Carleton,  wTitten  March  16,  1614. 

Signor  Palumbo's  work  was  reviewed  by  Professor 
Fiorentino  in  the  '  Nuova  Antologia '  for  September  1878, 
but  so  little  attention  did  it  receive  in  England  that  no  copy 

'  Signer  Paliiiiibo's  iniLceiiraciea  are  not  conSDcd  to  English  affairs.  He 
■pealis  of  Bb; le  (ivbo  vaa  born  in  1043)  as  a  contemporary  of  Vanini.  and  Rtates 
thai  Gramond  the  hietoriao  was  president  o(  the  parliament  of  Tonlonse  at  tha 
tbns  ot  Vanini's  eiecution,  that  he  preeided  at  the  trial  and  snbomed  the  obiet 
witoeas  ogainBl  faim,  Franoon  b;  name.  Brutally  sa  Gramond  treats  Vanin 
In  his  B-utory,  it  is  onlj  jast  to  him  to  sa;  that  he  was  in  no  v»j  ooncemed  in 
tha  trial.  It  was  not  until  some  jeiue  later  that  he  succeeded  hia  father,  with 
whom  be  has  been  conlonnded,  in  the  office  of  President  des  Enqujtes  in  the 
parliament  ol  Toulouse.  But  thongh  his  father  IheD  held  that  offloe,  there  is 
no  eridonee  that  he,  an;  more  than  hit  son,  took  part  in  the  trial  ol  Vanini. 
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of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Musenm/  nor  has  it,  or  the 
remarkable  discovery  made  by  Signor  Palumbo,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  noticed  by  any  English  writer  except  the  Bev.  J. 
Owen,  who  in  his  recent  work,  '  The  Skeptics  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,'  has  devoted  several  pages  to  Vanini's  visit  to 
England.  But  unfortunately  Mr.  Owen  has  not  consulted 
the  documents  themselves,  or  even  the  printed  calendars,  and 
has  merely  based  his  account  upon  that  of  Palumbo,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  upon  Fiorentino's  article  in  the  '  Nuova  Antologia,' 
borrowing  all  the  Italian  author's  mistakes,  and  adding  one 
or  two  others  of  his  own.  He,  like  Palumbo,  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  letters  have  been 
printed  in  '  The  Court  and  Times  of  James  I.'  Both  writers 
take  a  very  favourable  view  of  the  character  of  Vanini,  and 
neither  of  them  has  extracted  from  the  letters  any  of  the 
passages  which  tend  to  give  an  opposite  impression. 

Each  of  them  represents  Vanini  as  a  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious man,  an  orthodox  but  liberal-minded  Catholic,  hoping 
to  find  in  the  Anglican  Church  greater  intellectual  fre^om 
than  in  the  Boman  communion,  and  returning  to  the  Church  of 
Bome  when  he  found  that  of  England  not  more  but  less  liberal 
and  giving  less  opportunity  for  freedom  of  thought.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  impression  the  letters  themselves  give  us. 
Mr.  Owen's  chapter  on  Vanini  is,  notwithstanding,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  his  book,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  missed  the  opportunity  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  facts  as  to  Vanini's  stay  in  England, 
and  of  giving  them  to  the  world.  They  would  certainly — 
after  making  all  allowance  for  the  narrow-minded  prejudices 
of  Archbishop  Abbot — have  obliged  him  to  modify  his 
opinion  of  the  character  of  Vanini,  and  to  have  represented  it 
less  favourably. 

Lucilio,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  style  himself,  Giulio  Cesare 
Vanini  (perhaps  copying  a  man  for  whom  he  more  than  once 
expresses  great  admiration,  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger),  was  born 
at  Taurisano,  near  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1585.    His  taste  for  learning  induced  his  father  to  send  him 

*  [Since  this  artiole  appeared  a  eopy  of  Palumbo* s  book  has  been  added  to 
the  British  Museum  Library.] 
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to  the  university  ot  Naples,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  utritisque  juris  in  1606.  Pbiloeophy  and  physical 
science  were  his  two  favourite  subjects  of  study,  and  his  two 
masters  were,  as  he  tells  us,  John  Bacon  {i.e.  Bacontborpe), 
•  the  prince  of  Averroists,  from  whom  I  have  learned  to  sweat 
only  by  Averroes,'  and  PomponatiUB,  whose  book  '  De 
Incantation i bus '  he  styles  '  a  golden  book,'  and  of  whom 
he  writes — strangely  enough,  since  Pomponatius  was  an 
opponent  of  Averroes,  and  a  aisciple  of  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disiaa — '  that  Pythagoras  would  have  said  that  the  soul  of 
Averroes  had  passed  into  the  body  ot  Pomponatius.'  Itenao, 
in  his  '  Averroes  et  rAverroiame,"  seems  hardly  aa  fair  ae 
usual  in  attributing  to  Vanini  a  deliberate  falsehood  in  this 
statement  as  to  his  masters,  one  of  whom  died  two  hundred 
and  forty  years  and  the  other  fifty  years  before  his  birth,  and 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Owen  that  he  only  intended  to  express  the 
obligations  he  was  under  to  the  works  of  these  two  philo- 
sophers, and  not  to  suggest  that  he  had  actually  been  their 
pupil.  His  other  favourite  authors  were  Aristotle,  Albertua 
Magnus,  and  Jerome  Cardan. 

For  the  details  of  his  life  between  June  1606,  when  ha 
took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  the  spring  of  1612,  when  we 
find  him  in  Venice,  we  have  only  the  scattered  references  to 
be  found  in  his  two  only  extant  books,  the  '  Amphitheatrum 
^temce  Providentiae,'  printed  at  Lyons  in  1615,  and  his 
■  De  Admirandia  Naturse  .  ,  .  Arcanis,'  printed  at  Paris  in 
1616.  That  he  became  a  Carmelite  friar,  and  received  priest's 
orders  ;  that  he  studied  for  some  time  at  Padua  and  there 
(probably)  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  fellow  student,  one 
Giovanni  Maria  Genochi '  ;  that  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  having  there  Genochi  as  his  companion,  Bohemia, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland,  disputing  with  atheists  and  Pro- 
testants, and  always  professing  himself  to  be  an  orthodox 
Catholic ;  then  for  a  time  staying  in  France— probably  in 
Paris,  but  (perhaps)  driven  from  thence  by  the  false  accuBa- 
tions  of  a  certain  Henricus  Sylvius-  is  really  all  that  we 
know  of  his  history  during  these  years.     In  the  spring  of 


^H      know  0 
^B         > 
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1612,  then  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  we  find  hini 
at  Venice,  and  it  is  there  that  our  special  interest  in  hiTn  in 
connection  with  his  English  visit  begins. 

It  appears  from  the  letters  which  I  shall  shortly  quote 
at  length,  that  in  or  shortly  prior  to  March  1612,  Sir  Dadley 
Carleton,  then  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  his  secretary, 
Isaac  Wake,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  Carmelite 
friars,  men  of  considerable  learning,  who  professed  a  secret 
attachment  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  a  desire  to  visit 
England.  Carleton,  who  though  a  shrewd  diplomatist  was 
now  at  least  a  zealous  Protestant — he  had  been  suspected  of 
being  a  Boman  Catholic  in  his  youth — was  convinced  of 
their  sincerity :  *  Their  discovery  of  light  even  in  the  midst 
of  darkness  hath  been  very  miraculous.'  Accordingly  he 
wrote  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  recommending  them  to  him, 
and  received  from  him  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  if  they 
visited  England  they  would  be  well  received.  These  letters 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  but  it  seems  from  a  letter  of 
Chamberlain  to  Carleton  of  June  17,  1612,  that  notwith- 
standing the  desire  as  well  of  Carleton  as  of  the  two  friars 
themselves  that  their  visit '  should  be  with  all  secrecy,'  the 
matter  had  not  been  kept  private,  but  had  been  talked  of 
two  months  before  their  arrival :  *  They  were  expected  long 
before  they  came,  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  [Andrewes]  could 
tell  me  two  months  since  that  two  such  were  on  their 
way  .  .  .  some  while  before  they  set  forth.' 

One  of  these  friars  was  Vanini,  the  other — the  younger 
of  the  two — called  himself  Giovanni  (Battista?)  Maria  de 
Franchis.*  They  would  seem  to  have  started  from  Venice 
soon  after  April  29,  furnished  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
of  that  date  from  Carleton  to  Chamberlain,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  on  his  embassy  to  Venice  in  1610,  and  had  lately 
(in  November  1611)  returned  to  England.* 

*  Whether  he  is  the  same  person  with  Giovanni  Maria  Qenoohi  I  shall 
eonaider  later  on. 

*  Signer  Palombo,  as  a  foreigner,  may  be  ezcused  for  knowing  nothing  of 
Ohamberlain,  bat  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Owen  should  have  failed  to  identify 
Carleton's  correspondent — a  man  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  reigns  of 
James  L  and  Charles  I.,  whose  letters,  especially  those  to  Carleton,  are  so 
frequently  quoted  by  our  historians  and  biographers.    Bignor  Palumbo  and 
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Good  Mr,  Chamberlain, — You  musi  be  content  to  be  troubled 
sometimes  vritb  commissions  from  your  friends  with  which  variety 
will  make  the  quietnessyouenjoy  so  much  the  more  pleasing.  This 
that  I  now  recommend  to  you  is  a  work  of  chanty  to  be  assistant  to 
two  honest  straogers,  who  were  yet  never  nearer  England  than  this 
place  nor  never  spake  with  Englishman  but  with  myself  and  soma 
of  my  house :  and  yet  as  they  are  carried  thither  by  their  affection, 
BO  are  they  well  settled  in  our  religion.  For  this  cause  I  have 
recommended  them  to  my  Lord  Archbishop's  grace,  by  whom  I 
have  good  assurance  they  will  be  well  received  :  and  because  it  ia 
difficult  (or  stiangers  to  find  access,  I  will  desire  this  of  you  ;  if  you 
are  known  to  my  Lord  to  bestow  the  conducting  of  them  yourself ; 
it  otherwise  to  address  them  to  some  one  of  liis  chaplains  whom 
you  hear  to  be  of  most  trust  about  his  Lordship  for  as  their  nussioD 
hath  been  with  all  secrecy,  so  I  desire  their  reception  may  be. 
And  aa  their  discovery  of  hght  even  in  the  midst  of  darkness  hath 
been  very  miraculous  so  those  good  parts  of  lecLming  that  are  in 
them  I  promise  myself  will  add  much  to  the  bright  shining  thereof 
through  all  the  world.  Of  their  outward  appearance  and  mannara 
yon  must  respect  no  more  than  of  those  who  have  always  hved  tn 
cloisters  but  their  ingenuity  vrill  (I  assure  myself)  give  you  the 
same  satisfaction  it  hath  done  me.  Their  course  of  life  you  shall 
more  particularly  understand  from  themselves  :  and  I  pray  you  as 
for  their  first  access  so  likewise  (or  their  other  ocoasiona  let  them 
be  aided  hereafter  by  your  friendly  advice  :  and  as  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  from  you  what  satisfaction  they  both  give  and  receive  so 
where  they  will  write  I  pray  you  to  give  their  letters  conveyance. 
And  thus  with  wonted  good  wishes  I  commit  you  to  God's  holy 
protection.    From  Venice  this  29  of  April,  1612,' 

Of  the  two  friars'  journey  from  Venice  to  London  we 
ba7e  no  details,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
ftdTectoies  and  conversfttions  which  Vanini  records  as 
occnrring  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  or  Switzerland, 
may  have  taken  place  on  this  occasion.     Fuhrmann  '  seems 

Mr.  Ovsn  berth  •/tocmdrI;  and  Btran^Bl;  dsioriba  him  ag  iiayor  of  Ca/iMrbu^, 
an  oiSoe  vhioh  be  oaTsr  filled,  having,  iaileed.  ca  oaonMlioD  nb>tev«r  vllh 
(bat  cit7 ;  uid  Mr.  Owen  adds  to  tbs  blandBi  of  Sigoor  Polnmbo,  by  fcn%litim 
him  and  desoribing  him  as  '  Sir  eomebod;  Cbombcclain.' 

'  StaU  PaptTt  Com.  IxviU.  No.  103  iCal,  1611-18,  p.  137).  Printsdin  T\* 
Coarl  and  Timit  o]  James  I.  p.  IBS. 

*  Lebtn  and  Schickiale,  Oeiat.  CharaeUr  und  Utynungtn  dti  LueiUa 
FwMM  (Leiptig.  1600). 
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to  hsTe  thon^t  that  he  went  to  England  by  way  of  P^Lris, 
and,  as  well  as  others  of  Vanini's  biographera,  that  his  Tisit 
to  this  country  was  occasioned  by  some  hostile  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  one  Henricns  Sylvius,  of  whom  he  more  than 
mice  speaks  with  mnch  bitterness.  Mr.  Owen  also  writes : 
*  Driven  ont  of  France  by  the  malevolence  of  a  certain 
Enrico  Sylvio  [nc]  we  next  find  Vanini  in  England.'  But 
1  do  not  understand  Vanini's  words  as  necessarily  implying 
this.  Speaking  of  the  different  meanings  or  applications 
of  the  word  '  fatale '  he  writes : '  Alterum  versatur  circa 
ezUicra^  veluti  dicam,  fatale  mihifuit  ut  ah  Henrico  Sylvio 
injustissime  laeus  Britanniam  inviserem.  Dr.  Ernst  Munch 
('  Julius  Caser  Vanini :  sein  Leben  und  sein  System  *)  says 
that  Vanini  took  ship  for  England  at  Havre,  but  I  have 
failed  to  find  any  authority  for  this  statement.  The  two 
friars  arrived  in  London  (not  Canterbury,  as  Signor  Palumbo 
and  Mr.  Owen  strangely  imply)  shortly  before  June  17,* 
on  which  day  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Carleton  a  long  letter 
containing  all  the  news  of  the  day,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

My  very  goode  Lord :  yo'  two  Carmelites  are  come,  and  have 
delivered  me  yo'  letter  of  the  29^^  of  Aprill,  I  have  since  received 
letter  of  the  22  of  May.  Touching  yo'  friars  yt  was  my  chaunce 
to  be  out  of  towne  when  they  came  and  they  unwilling  to  loose 
any  time  found  accesse  to  the  archbishop  in  my  absence,  w^  came 
very  well  to  passe,  for  I  shold  have  proved  but  a  bad  conductor, 
having  no  manner  of  acquaintance  in  that  house  but  Mr.  Robert 
Hatton  who  is  steward :  neither  can  I  tell  wherein  to  pleasure 
them  more  than  in  conveying  theyre  letters  which  I  send  here 
inclosed  whereby  you  shall  receve  from  themselves  a  full  relation 
of  theyre  present  estate.  They  are  now  lodged  at  Lambeth  in  the 
bishop's  house  where  the  elder  of  them  is  still  to  remain,  the  other 
is  to  be  sent  shortly  to  the  Archbishop  of  Yorke  by  the  king's 
appointment  though  I  thinke  he  had  rather  have  continued  in  these 
parts  yf  he  might  have  been  permitted.    Theyre  reception  could 

*  AmphUhsairumt  Ex.  42,  p.  28ff.  Boasselot,  (Euvres  phUosophiques  de 
Vanmif  p.  166,  statee  that  this  SyMas  was  an  alohezniet  who  was  pat  to  death 
lor  his  crimes  at  the  time  that  Vanini  was  in  France. 

*  It  is  clear  that  they  did  not  arrive  until  after  June  11,  as  on  that  day 
Chamberlain  had  written  to  Carleton  without  any  mention  of  them. 
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Bot  be  BO  private  aa  yt  seems  you  wished  for  they  were  expected 
longe  beFore  they  came  and  the  Biahop  of  Ely  could  tell  me  two 
inODtha  since  that  there  were  two  suoh  upon  the  way,  w"""  yt 
seecaes  was  some  while  before  they  set  foorih.  He  told  me  like- 
wise the  other  day  of  a  certain  bishop  ia  the  veaetian  territorie 
(but  he  had  forgot  bis  name)  that  is  wilting  a  worke  against  the 
Popes  usurping  jurisdiction.  To  tell  you  freely  my  opinion  as  far 
as  I  understand  this  business,  though  yt  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
you  have  done  a  very  goode  and  oharituble  worke  in  roducinR 
these  Btrayinge  sheep,  yet  I  doubt  you  wil  reape  do  great  thankes 
on  either  aide,  for  I  find  our  bishops  here  not  very  fond  of  such 
guests,  and  tbinke  they  might  have  enough  of  them,  yf  they  could 
provide  ihem  maintenance  so  that  unless  they  be  very  eminent 
and  men  of  marke  tbey  shall  find  little  regard  after  a  small 
time.  .  .  .' 

Their  abjuration  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  and  their 
reception  into  the  reformed  Italian  church  took  place  on 
Sunday,  July  5,  at  the  chapel  of  Mercera'  Hall,  then  used  as 
the  place  ot  worship  of  the  Italian  Protestants,  of  which 
Ascanio  Spinola  was  the  minister.*     Unfortunately  for  us, 

'  S.F.D.  Jama  I.  Uii.  No.  71  (Col.  p.  186) ;  Cmtrt  and  T'ma  of  Jame»  I. 
i.  173. 

'  I  have  been  QnabJe  to  Gnil  >□  j  bcoduqI  either  ot  Ascanio  Spicola  or  of  tb« 
Italian  ahurch  in  London  (as  reoonstiluted  in  11)09)  prior  to  the  arrival  ol  lb* 
Archbishop  at  Spalalo  in  1616.  The  oolj  notice  of  them  with  vhich  I  am 
Mqaaintad  is  contained  in  Baron  de  Schickler'a -Lu  Bglisea  du  Rr/vgeen  Atiglt- 
Urre  (8  vols.  Paris,  1692),  i.  SB7-3 :  -  La  cbapelle  de  Mercers'  Hall  avait  iU 
ronverte  e(  le  aolte  r^tabli  en  160&,  apr^s  une  longue  interruption,  par  un 
•noien  moine  venn  de  BttiselleB,  Aeoanio  Spinola,  aveo  le  coneouiB  du  CoDtail 
privA,  da  I'araheiAque  Bancroft  et  de  Bavis  qui  fat  Av^que  de  Londrea  de  1607 
k  1609.  Mais,  ainai  qn'il  b'gq  plaJgnait  an  consistoite  Damand,  Spinola  Bvait 
Tainemeot  esaay^  de  renouer  les  liens  avec  lea  deux  antrcs  Egliaea  f'traog^rea: 
il  avait  demandi  k  plusieura  reprisea  k  U.  Biirlunaohi  de  parler  aux  fr^res 
francaia  en  vne  de  la  rentr^e  de  son  tronpeaa  dana  I'ancienne  union  ;  il  offrait 
de  partieipei  avec  eui  k  In  c^e,  s'engageait  k  a'j  admettre  de  son  ctAA  sacnn 
Mranger  sang  leur  conaeDtement,  eotlicilait  leots  conteilg  snr  1&  discipline,  priait 
eaux  qni  comprenaient  In  langue  d'aasiater  qnelquefoia  k  aon  cnlte  '*  pour  nuire 
k  I'AnMehrist  qui  oherche  k  empfchei  I'existance  d'nne  comniunauU  iuUeniic 
ft  Londree."  Lea  oonsislaires  flamand  et  trott^niB  pfTGiEtirent  dans  leur 
abstention,  juetifi^  bientfit  par  le  retour  de  Spinola  an  catholiciame  (1616], 
U.  de  Sehickler  qnotes  tiiis  letter  from  the  Memoirs  of  Simon  Bvytiitck, 
published  (in  Dut<^h)  b;  La  Moinii  Veieeniging  (Utrecht,  1873).  Ascaoio 
Spinola  eeems  to  have  left  England  about  the  lime  of  the  arrival  of  the  Arch- 
of  Bpalttto.  who  guccMdsd  bim  m  minister  of  the  Italian  flhureh,  lor 
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Chamberlain  was  not  present,  but  he  gives  the  following 
accotint  of  the  matter  to  Carleton  in  a  letter  dated  July  12, 
1612: 

My  very  goode  Lord :  yo'  two  Carmelites  made  a  publike  con- 
fession of  theyre  fa3rth  and  oonversion  w^  an  abjuration  of  tbeyre 
former  errors  on  Sunday  last  at  the  Italian  Church  in  the  pressence 
of  a  great  assemblie,  whereof  sr  Francis  Bacon  was  the  man  of 
most  marke.  I  was  not  there  by  the  error  of  my  man  whom  I 
sent  to  leame  and  he  brought  me  worde  the  appointment  held  not 
that  day:  but  I  understand  the  elder  acquitted  himself  best  in 
point  of  learning  and  the  other  in  language,  as  likewise  he  hath  the 
voyoe  of  my  L.  of  Cannterburie's  house  of  the  more  prompte  and 
quioke  spirit  and  they  wish  that  they  might  kepe  them  both  still, 
or  yf  they  must  part  w^  one  that  they  might  retain  him.  .  .  .^ 

It  appears  from  a  subsequent  letter  of  Archbishop  Abbot, 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  younger  friar  as  the  one  that 
afterwards  went  to  York,  that  Vanini  was  the  one  here 
referred  to  as  the  elder,  and  it  appears  that  he  made  himself 
less  agreeable  and  produced  a  less  favourable  impression 
upon  the  members  of  the  Archbishop's  household  than  his 
younger  colleague,  though  Vanini  was  the  more  learned. 
It  is  probable  that  their  sermons  at  the  Italian  church 
referred  to  in  the  next  letter  would  be  on  Sunday,  July  19, 
for  before  the  23rd  the  two  friars  had  accompanied  the 
Archbishop  by  his  invitation  to  his  summer  palace  at 
Croydon,  and  from  thence  they  wrote  to  Carleton,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  of  that  date  from  Chamberlain  to  Carleton 
enclosing  the  friars*  packet,  the  contents  of  which,  however, 
are  not  among  the  State  Papers. 

Yo'  two  friers  are  gon  thether  [Croydon]  w^**  him  [the  Arch- 
bishop] and  are  not  yet  otherwise  disposed  of :  they  have  both  preached 
of  late  at  the  ItaUan  Church  w^  reasonable  approbation.    Here  is 

ChamberUdn  writes  to  Carleton  on  January  18, 1617  :  *  Here  is  a  romonr  that 
the  Italian  preacher,  Asoanio,  is  run  away ;  being,  as  is  said,  enticed  by  one 
Qrixnaldi  kinsman  of  Spinola's,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  way  as  far  as 
Dover,  and  since  his  wife  nor  friends  have  no  news  of  him.'  Cowrt  <md  TimeM 
cf  Jamea  I,  p.  889. 

*  BJ^.B,  Jamu  L  Ixz.  No.  1  (Cal  p.  186) ;  Court  and  Times  of  James  L 
i.  179. 
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a  packet  from  them  W''  I  send  aa  I  received  yt  from  Mr.  Wimark 
to  whom  yt  was  iletivored  (as  he  saves)  in  the  dark  from  Dick 
Martin,  and  thinkcinge  it  to  be  somewhat  conceraing  himself 
opened  it  before  he  was  aware  but  finding  what  it  was  prote&ta 
he  sooght  no  secrets  in  it.' 

We  have  already  seen  from  Chamberlain's  first  letter 
that  by  the  King's  appointment  one  of  the  friars  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  younger,  Giovanni 
Maria,  was  chosen.  He  accordingly  started  for  Bishops- 
thorpe  on  or  about  July  '■1'6,  furnished  with  a  letter  from 
Abbot  to  Tobie  Matthew,  then  Archbishop  of  York.  He 
arrived  at  Biabopsthorpe  on  the  27th,  and  two  days  later 
Matthew  wrote  the  following  letter  to  one  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  Court,  probably  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  then  Lord 
Ch^mbe^laio,  or  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who  was  then  performing 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  though  not  actually  appointed 
to  that  oltice. 

My  very  good  Lord, — I  have  thought  meet  with  all  convenient 
expedition  to  advise  your  lo ;  that  Mr.  Johannes  Maria  the  con- 
verted friar  carmelite  came  hither  unto  roe  upon  Monday  last  the 
xxvii  of  this  month  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  the  most 
reverend  father  my  Lord  of  Cant :  his  grace,  dated  the  23  of  the 
same  to  the  effect  of  that  his  Klajesty's  letter  which  I  formerly 
received  from  your  lordship  for  entertainment  of  the  said  stranger 
who  is  and  shall  be  welcome  to  me  not  doubting  but  he  will  well 
deserve  so  to  be  by  his  religious  and  civil  carriage  whereof  I  see 
no  cause  but  to  conceive  a  very  good  opinion.  Thus  loath  to  trouble 
your  Lordship  any  longer  than  needs  I  must  andeftaonesintreating 
that  my  readiness  to  receive  him  into  my  house  may  be  signified 
to  his  most  excelleut  majesty.  .  .  .' 

Bishopsthorpe,  29  July  1612. 

Your  L.  ever  roost  assured 

Tobias  Eboracbnsis. 

Though  we  hardly  gather  from  this  letter  that  Arch- 
bishop Matthew  was  very  much  delighted  to  receive  the 
guest  whom  the  Xing  had  sent  to  him,  yet  it  seems  from  a 

P.T>.  Jarttei  T.  Ixx.  No,  12  fCal.  p.  188). 
Ibid,  Ixi.  No.  IG  (C'ai.  p  130).    Tbia  letter  Is  Dot  nddreBsed  or  eodoraed, 
bat  u  deuribed  ia  Ih«  Calendar  kb  '  Tobifts  Mattbew.  Atalibithop  of  York  W 
the  Mil  of  Suffolk  or  Sir  Tboa.  Lake.' 
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lottar  of  Vanini  to  laaao  Wake  that  he  rooaiTed  de  Ffaaidiif 
kindly  and  hospitably. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  either  of  the  frian  for  npwacda 
of  two  months;  bat  then,  mider  date  of  October  9,  1612^ 
we  find  two  letters  written  by  Vanini  himself,  one  to 
Oarktoni  the  other  to  Isaac  Wake  his  secretary.  The 
following  ace  translations  of  these  letters,  which  are  printed 
in  their  original  Italiani  though  not  quite  accurately,  by 
Bignor  Palumbo.  The  first  is  addressed  to  Caideton,  the 
second  to  Wake : 

Most  illustrioas  and  SzosUent  8iri-*-After  I  have  made  my  most 
humble  xefersnoe  to  your  exoellenoy,  knowing  your  affisetion  and 
anxiety  for  my  wel&re  I  write  to  inform  you  how  much  I  am 
enjoying  mysdl  in  these  parts,  and  what  affdction  I  have  for  my 
respected  bnd  the  most  illustrious  archbishop  of  Oanterbury.  And 
it  is  so  much  the  more  j^easant  to  me  that  I  am  sure  by  showing 
gratitude  to  his  illustrious  and  reverend  Lordship  I  am  doing  ^Aat 
is  agreeable  to  you  who  have  placed  me  at  this  court,  and  since  I 
am  not  able  to  render  you  any  recompense  I  shidl  always  remain 
your  exoellenoy's  most  obliged  servant:  to  whom  I  make  a  profound 
leversnoe  and  pray  that  you  may  receive  from  our  Lord  all  the 
happiness  ttiat  you  can  wish. 

Irom  Lambeth,  9  Oct  1612. 

Di  V.  s.  ni. 

GiULio  Gbbabe  Vanini.^ 

Milord, — I  owe  you  a  reply  to  your  lordship's  letter  of  last 
month  which  owing  to  my  having  been  until  now  at  Croydon  I 
have  not  been  able  to  reply  to  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 

To  give  you  news  of  myself,  I  am  well  and  happy,  praise  the 
Lord,  and  am  treated  most  affectionately  by  Monsignor  the  most 
illustrious  archbishop,  who  constantly  entertains  me  at  his  table 
and  gives  me  hopes  that  one  day  he  will  confer  some  office 
on  me. 

For  three  months  past  my  brother  Giovanni  Maria  has  been  at 
York  at  the  court  of  the  archbishop,  by  whom  he  is  liked  and 
treated  with  much  kindness,  and  he  has  lately  written  to  me  that 
he  is  in  so  much  favour  that  he  expects  to  receive  a  benefice  from 
the  archbishop. 

Mr.  Josias  Bobinson  tells  me  that  he  knew  your  lordship  at  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

I  SJ>.D.  Jamcf  J.  Ixxi.  Ko.  18  (CoL  p.  151). 
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1  have  not  yet  seen  Signor  Chamberlain,  but  I  flhall  not  (ail  to 
SO  to  visit  him  as  sooo  aa  poBeible  and  to  do  what  your  lordehip 
has  written  to  me. 

I  beg  you  to  let  me  know  if  my  box  or  trunk  of  clothes  which 
I  laft  in  the  chamber  ot  the  chaplain  has  been  put  on  board  ship 
tor  London  ;  if  not,  I  bag  you  to  send  it  to  me. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  it  any  opportunity  occurs  to  be  ot  service 
to  you  (as  I  have  been  to  my  lord)  by  praising  the  admirable  way 
in  which  your  exceUenoy  has  behaved  in  the  embassy. 

For  the  rest  I  kiss  your  excellency's  hands  and  those  ot  the 
chaplain,  praying  tor  you  from  our  Lord  all  happiness. 

From  Lambeth,  9  Oct.  1613. 

Di  V.  8.  Ill" . 
QiDLio  Cebahb  Vakiki. 

P.S. — Chamberlain  has  just  told  me  that  my  box  baa  arrived. 
I  thank  you  that  it  has  not  happened  otherwise.' 

Up  to  this  time  Vanini  and  his  friend  &eem  to  have  been 
well  Batisfied  with  their  reception  and  euteitainiuant  in 
Bngland.  They  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  two 
archbishops,  and  each  of  them  was  expecting  a  benefice. 
They  had  evidently  believed  that  their  zeal  for  Protestantism 
would  have  led  to  some  liberal  preferment ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that,  had  their  expectations  been  Fulfilled, 
their  faith  would  have  been  confirmed,  and  that  Vaniui, 
instead  of  perishing  at  the  stake  at  Toulouse,  might  have 
lived  and  died  a  member  ot  the  Church  of  England,  and 
might  probably  have  persuaded  himself  and  his  patrona  that 
he  was  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  that  ot  zeal  for 
the  truth.  But  the  beaefices  did  not  come.  To  do  Abbot 
justice,  notwithstanding  his  narrow  Puritanism,  he  never 

'  5,r.D.<ranwjJ.lui,  No.  M  (CaZ.p.l61).  The  Dime  in  this  letter  whioh  I 
haTs  printed  at  Ch&mberl^,  la  given  in  Palumba'a  book  as  Ciahtrlh — bd  ini> 
possible  name,  at  least  for  an  Englishman^but  as  I  read  the  original,  iti* 
'  Ciaboria,'  with  marks  which  seem  to  indicate  abbreviationB  over  the  ■  a.'  so 
that  the  name  would  be  ' Ciamberlan,'  a  not  imprubable  mode  ot  Bpellin); 
Chamberlain  (or  an  Italian.  In  writing  that  he  had  not  7el  aean  Chamberlain 
— whOBB  letter  o[  June  IT,  1B12,  oertainlj  impliea  that  bp  bad  seen  the  Iriars, 
and  who,  indeed,  we  oan  hardly  suppose  would  have  been  lo  neglectful  ot 
Oarleton'B  wleheH  aa  not  to  have  visited  them  as  ^oon  as  he  returned  to 
London — I  take  it  that  Vanioi's  meanint;  is  Ibat  he  had  not  seen  Chamber. 
lain  dnce  the  receipt  of  Wake's  '  letter  of  lait  month.'  lie  had  probabi;  onl; 
)utl  returned  to  Lambftlh  from  Crojdon. 
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seems  to  have  been  very  eager  after  '  convertitoes '  (as  he 
calls  them  in  a  subsequent  letter)  from  the  Bomish  faith, 
and  seems  always  to  have  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  they 
were  looking  after  the  loaves  and  fishes  rather  than  after 
the  word  of  life ;  while  Tobie  Matthew,  who  was  more  of  a 
statesman  than  a  divine  (though  a  bitter  persecutor  of 
recusants),  had  no  fondness  for  foreign  converts,  and  still  less 
any  intention  of  pajring  them  for  their  change  of  opinion. 
Vanini  was  beginning  to  be  impatient  for  a  benefice,  and 
Giovanni  Maria  found  Bishopsthorpe  dull.  A  letter  from 
Chamberlain  to  Carleton  of  January  14,  1612-13,  first 
makes  known  to  us  the  discontent  of  the  friars : 

.  .  .  Your  Italian  friar  was  with  me  this  other  day  with  a 
long  discontented  discourse  for  want  of  money  and  that  he  was 
sometimes  fain  to  make  his  own  bed  and  sweep  his  chamber, 
things  he  was  never  put  to  in  the  place  whence  he  came.  I  advised 
him  the  best  I  could  to  patience,  and  told  him  that  seeing  he  was 
well  provided  for  food  and  raiment  he  might  fashion  himself  to 
endure  somewhat  'per  amor  di  Christo,  It  seems  his  companion 
Giovanni  is  no  better  pleased  in  the  North,  for  he  wrote  lately  to 
him  that  his  patron  the  Archbishop  was  strettissimo  di  dunari  and 
that  they  Uved  not  in  cities  nor  towns,  but  in  villa,  and  thereupon 
subscribed  his  name  Johannes  in  Dcserto} 

This  extract  from  Chamberlain's  letter  is  translated  at 
length  by  Signor  Palumbo  (p.  14),  but  he  has  not  read  the 
first  few  words  accurately,  for  he  translates  them,  I  due  f rati 
italiani  da  vol  raccomandati  vennero  oggi  du  me,  whereas 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  Vanini  alone  that  called  on 
Chamberlain,  his  companion  being  still  at  Bishopsthorpe.^ 

»  S.P,D.  James  I.  Ixxii.  No.  13  {CaL  p.  167) ;  Cotirt  and  Times  of  James 
I.,  i.  155,  156.  This  letter  is  dated  January  14,  1612,  but  is  clearly  1613, 
according  to  our  reckoning,  treating  the  year  as  beginning  on  January  1.  There 
18  much  (almost  inevitable)  confusion  in  the  Calendars,  in  the  arrangement  of 
letters  dated  in  January  February  and  March,  as  the  writers  seem  sometimes 
to  have  used  the  legal,  sometimes  the  common,  year.  Consequently,  both  in 
the  Calendars  and  in  the  Court  and  Tim^s  of  James  L,  several  of  them  occur 
out  of  their  proper  place,  and  a  year  earlier  than  they  should  do.  A  careful 
consideration  of  these,  however,  has  enabled  me  to  arrange  them  in  their 
proper  order,  and  to  ascribe  to  them  their  true  dates. 

*  Mr.  Owen,  still  possessed  with  the  idea  that  Chamberlain    lived  at 
Canterbury,  paraphrases  the  statement  in  the  letter  as  follows :— The  day 
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The  presence  of  two  Carmelite  friars,  professed  converts 
to  the  reformed  faith,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  made  public 
abjuration,  and  subsequently  preached  in  the  Italian  chm'ch, 
Were  of  course  well  known,  and  could  not  but  have  been  very 
distasteful  to  the  autboritiea  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it 
is  probable  that  at  an  early  stags  of  their  visit  efforta  were 
made  to  increase,  or  perhaps  arouse,  their  discontent,  and  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Chm'ch.  Their 
movements  were  carefully  watched  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  Zuniga,  whose  house  was  the  focus  for 
intrigues  of  every  sort  for  the  furtherance  of  the  faith,  and 
who  about  this  time  was  detaining  as  prisoner  in  his  bouse 
a  converted  Italian  priest,  who  had  come  to  Kngland  for 
refuge,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Abbot  to  the  King,  of 
August  17,  1612,  But  the  immediate  agent  in  the  matter 
was  the  chaplain  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Hieronymo 
Moravi,  who  now  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  who  fieems  to 
have  played  an  important,  though  rather  mysterious,  part  in 
the  subsequent  adventures  of  Vanini  in  England.  Moravi 
is  mentioned  by  name  by  Vanini  in  the  '  De  Admirandis 
Natorte,'  p.  217.  He  is  there  described  as  '  a  most  excellent 
and  very  learned  man,  who  was  my  confessor  during  my  stay 
in  London."  I  have  not  found  any  mention  of  his  name  in 
the  letters  in  the  Record  Office  ;  but  it  appears  from  a  letter 
of  Abbot  of  March  16, 1613-14,  that  the  chaplain  of  Foscarini 
had  admitted  to  him  that '  now  a  year  ago  Julius  Ceesar  upon 
his  knees  did  beg  of  him  to  be  a  means  to  the  Nuntio  living 
at  Paris  to  write  to  the  pope  that  a  pardon  might  he  procured 
to  the  two  friars  for  leaving  their  order ;  which  accordingly 
he  did.' 

But  as  yet  Abbot  was  quite  unaware  that  his  guests 
had  begun  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  entertainment.  In 
a  letter  to  Carieton,  dated  February  24,  1612-13,  he 
writes  : 

^tBT,  Sir ChsniberlKin  mole  to  Sir  Dudley  Culeton  that  his  two  pmtegtgt 

[sic]  were  come  to  C&nterbarj  to  GdiI  him.  The;  were  in  greftt  diHicullies, 
wbich  he  hod  (or  the  time  relieved  '  Be  bftB  iramediatel;  before  referred  to  n 
letterof  JaniKry  13.  I61S,  from  the  ArohbiBhoj)  lo  the  Bialipp  of  Bsth;  tbit 
Ittlor,  ha«tver,  wat  not  notil  a  jesi  later,  >.r.  Januaij  13,  Ifll9-14. 
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The  two  honest  men  whom  the  last  year  you  sent  unto  me  do 
very  well,  and  as  I  trust  receive  nothing  but  contentment.^ 

In  the  meantime  Giovanni  Maria,  who  had  probably  not 
yet  given  up  hopes  of  a  benefice,  had  written  a  Latin  poem 
upon  the  marriage  of  the  Prinoess  Elizabeth  vnth  the  Count 
Palatine.  The  marriage  took  place  on  February  14,  1613, 
and  the  poem  would  be  printed  about  the  same  time  that 
the  other  Epithalamia  appeared,  namely,  in  February  or 
possibly  a  little  later.  It  is  from  this  poem  alone  that  we 
learn  the  surname  of  the  author,  or  at  least  that  by  which 
he  passed  in  England,  for  his  Christian  names  only  are 
mentioned  in  the  correspondence.  A  copy  of  the  poem  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  following  is  the  title  : 

De  auspicatissimis  nuptiis  illustrissimi  Principis  D.  Friderici 
sacri  Komani  Imperii  Arohidapiferi  et  Electoris  &c.  Comitis 
Palatini  ad  Bhenum,  Ducis  Bavarise,  ^.,  cum  illustrissima  Principe 
D.  Elizabetha  serenissimi  MagnsB  Britanniss  &c.  Begis  Filia 
unigenita  Poema. 

Anno  Domini  1613. 

It  has  no  printer's  name  or  place,  but  the  suggestion  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  is  that  it  was  printed  in 
London.  No  entry  of  it,  however,  appears  in  the  Registers 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.  The  book  is  a  small  quarto, 
the  pages  unnumbered  ;  it  commences  with  a  brief  dedication 
in  praise  of  the  Elector  Palatine  signed  Joannes  Maria  Franch. 
Then  follow  fifteen  pages  of  hexameters,  ending  with  an 
epigram  of  twelve  lines  in  elegiacs. 

Although  dealing  in  terms  with  classical  mythology,  yet 
it  is  really  directed  to  a  large  extent  against  the  Church  of 
Home,  and  lest  the  allegorical  references  should  be  mis- 
understood, the  author  is  careful  to  make  his  meaning 
clear  by  his  marginal  annotations.     Thus  to  the  lines 

Quippe  cohors  soelerata  specu  Phlegetontis  iniqui 
Exilit  atra, 

the  marginal  note  is  : 

Innuit  ad  Jesuitas  et  transfugas  qui  ex  Oreo  mittuntur  ad 
seditiones  in  Angliam  infemalibus  armis,  nempe  igne  sulphure,  &c. 

•  S,F.D,  Jamei  L  Ixxii.  No.  39  (Cal.  p.  171). 
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And  to  the  line 

Est  pis,  credulitae  dictue  temerariua  error, 
the  note  is : 

Qai»  ID    nom   articulis   &b    ipsia   fuudatia   cum    deBtituuntur   a 
Scriptura  dicuot  est  pium  credere. 

Another  note  is : 

Preecipna  are  Antichristi  est  aimulare  ee  Dei  advocatnm. 

The  poem,  as  printed,  consists  of  one  book  only  ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  author  had  written  three  books,  and  that 
his  friends  were  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  one  of  them, 
Samuel  Hutton  by  name,  translated  the  whole  of  the  three 
into  English,  and  the  translation  was  published  about  June?, 
in  the  same  year,  on  which  day  we  find  the  following  entry 
in  the  Stationers'  Registers  : 

7  Junii  Master  Elde  Entred  for  his  Copie  under  th[e  hjandgof 
Master  Nydd  and  Master  Warden  Hooper  a  booke  called  'of  the 
moat  Auspicatious  Mariage  betweeue  the  County  Palatine  and  the 
Ijady  Elizabeth'  Three  bookea  composed  in  Latyn  by  Master 
Johannea  Maria  de  fh-aunchis  and  tranfilated  in  to  English. 

A  copy  of  this  also  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  title 
is  as  follows : 

Of  the  most  auspioatious  marriage  betwixt  the  high  and  Mightte 
Prince  Frederick  Count  Palatine  of  the  Ehine  chief  server  to  the 
Sacred  Koman  Empire  Prince  Elector  and  Duke  of  Bavaria  &o. 
and  the  most  illustrious  Princess  the  ladie  Elizabeth  her  grace  sole 
daughter  to  the  high  and  Mlghtie  James  King  of  Great  Britain  Ac 
In  iii  Bookes.  Composed  in  Latin  by  M.  Joannes  Maria  de 
Franchis  and  translated  into  English.  At  London,  Printed  by 
G.  Eld  for  William  Blaiscker,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Fleet  Lane  at 
the  sign  of  the  Printera  Press.     1613. 

The  volume  consists  of  eighty-eight  pages  in  all,  eight 
at  the  commencement  and  three  at  the  end  unnumbered, 
and  seventy-seven  numbered.  It  is  dedicated  by  the  aathoi 
to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  dedication  : 

At  the  first  1  intended  to  have  only  a  abort  and  ordinary  Epi- 
Ihalamium,  but  afterwards  having  considered  better  of  it,  I  found 
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it  muoh  fitter  to  divide  it  into  three  bookes.  The  first  Booke  I  Beat 
to  the  right  Reverend  Father  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  who 
presented  it  unto  the  Bang.  ...  At  length  some  of  my  friends 
having  received  this  Poeme  printed  it  being  delighted  with  the 
novelty  of  the  matter.  ...  At  the  first  it  grieved  me  a  little  that  my 
book  being  not  fully  perfected  should  be  printed ;  but  at  last 
having  no  desire  to  have  it  printed  again  after  that  the  solemnities 
were  ended  some  of  my  friends  began  to  importune  me  that  I 
would  impart  my  book  unto  them.  I  being  easily  overcome  with 
their  urging  pelded  unto  their  requests.  This  booke  they  have 
now  translated  into  English,  to  the  ende  that  the  ladies  may  be 
partakers  of  this  curious  symetrie.  This  book  I  offer  up  to  your 
Highnesse  of  whom  I  have  heard  many  honourable  relations  at  the 
Eight  Beverend  Father  in  God  my  lord  Archbishop  of  Yorke's 
house. 

At  the  end  is  a  short  poem  addressed  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  signed  '  Samuel  Hutton/  who  seems  to  claim  to 
be  the  translator.  The  name  of  Samuel  Hutton  does  not 
appear  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,*  and  I 
have  failed  to  find  any  notice  of  him.  There  was,  however, 
at  this  date  a  prebendary  of  York  of  this  name,  a  nephew 
of  Matthew  Hutton,  Tobie  Matthew's  predecessor  in  the 
archbishopric,  by  whom  on  February  4, 1602-3,  he  had  been 
collated  to  the  prebend  of  Ulleskelf,  which  he  held  until 
November  27,  1628.^  He  is  probably  the  author  of  the 
translation,  which  is  the  merest  doggerel.  A  single  specimen 
will  suffice : 

For  sons  of  Jove,  Earth  tooke  the  slaves  of  hell ; 
Babell  was  termed  a  Beverend  Sanctuary ; 
Idolatry  Devotion ;  high  pride  Zeal ; 
Bash  error  a  religious  credulity ; 
Hypocrisie  was  called  laws  complement : 
Thus  every  vice  got  virtue's  own  accent. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  whether  Vanini's  companion 
may  not  have  been  the  Joannes  Maria  Genochius  or  Gino- 
chius,  who,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  '  De  Admirandis  Natures 

*  Le  Neve*B  W<uii^  edited  by  Hardy,  iii.  220;  Hutton  Correspondenes 
(Sartees  Society),  pp.  13,  230.  He  is,  no  doubt,  the  person  of  that  name  who 
took  his  degree  of  B JL  at  Oxford  (college  not  named),  July  11, 1600 ;  Foster's 
Alumni  Oxomenus. 
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lAicanis,'  Accompasied  him  to  Germany,  and  was  with  him  at 
Strasburg  when  they  embarked  on  the  Bliioe  together.  Geno- 
chias  was  at  first  unwilling  to  start,  having  seen  a  crow, 
which,  as  he  thought,  portended  shipwreck.  He  here  describes 
Genocbius  as  prtBclar-issi/nus  iheologus,  and  mentions  him 
with  great  praise  in  several  other  places — ^one  in  the  *  De 
Admirandis'  {p.  1(30),  where,  discussing  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees,  he  cites  but  dissents  from  the  opinion  of 
*  Joannes  Maria  Genochius  Clavaro-Genuensis  Philoeo- 
phorum  pnestantissimua  '  that  the  cause  of  ever-greenneas, 
is  that  evergreen  trees  cateris  calidiorcs  sunt  et  sicciores. 
Another  mention  is  in  the  '  Ampbitheatrum '  (p,  304), 
where,  discussing  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  existence 
"  evit  with  that  of  a  Divine  Providence,  he  says  :  '  Caeterum 
|ai  omnium  optime  de  hoc  argumento  scripserit,  est  Dominus 
Joannes  Maria  Genochius  Clavaro-Genuensis,  vir  sane 
BeipublicEe  coleudissimus,  in  suo  celebri  opusculo  de  Gratia 
et  Ub.  Arbitrio,'  Now  the  friar  who  accompanied  Vanini 
to  England  is  generally  called  in  the  tetters  simply  Giovaimi 
Maria  :  once,  however,  in  the  letter  of  Chamberlain  of  the 
11th  of  March,  1613-14,  Giovanni  Battista,  either  a  mistake 
for  Giovanni  Maria,  or  showing  that  his  full  Christian  name 
was  Giovanni  Battista  Maria.  But  in  the  translation  of  the 
Latin  poem  which  he  wrote  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princesa 
Ehzaheth  with  the  Elector  Palatine,  he  is  called  Joannes 
Maria  de  Franchis.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  inconsistent 
with  his  being  the  same  person  as  Genochius,  but  this  is 
not,  I  think,  conclusive.  The  poem  is  a  strongly  Protestant 
production :  the  Pope  is  branded  as  Antichrist ;  yet  at  the 
very  time  of  the  publication  of  this  poem  it  is  certain  that 
Vanini  and  probable  that  both  the  friars  were  planning  a 
return  to  the  continent,  and  a  reconciliation  with  the  Church 
of  Borne.  It  does  not  therefore  seem  improbable  that  in 
England  he  may  have  published  his  poem  under  a  feigned 
name  so  as  not  to  hinder  his  return  to  bis  own  country  if 
hie  hopes  of  a  benefice  in  England  turned  out  to  be  vain. 
Giovanni  Maria  was,  as  appears  by  the  letters,  yonnger  than 
Vanini,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  language  which  the 
latter  uses  of  Genochius  is  inapplicable  to  one  who,  at  the 
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dftte  of  the  publicatioQ  of  the '  Amphitheatram,' was  cer^ 
taioly  under  thirty  yearB  of  age. 

I  have  searched  ineffeetnaliy  for  any  trace  of  the  treatise 
on  grace  and  free  will  which  Vanini  states  to  have  been 
written  by  Genochias.  I  have,  however,  found  a  notice  of 
the  man  himself  in  the  '  AtheniBmn  Ligusticum  '  of  Oldoiui 
(Penisi®,  1680,  p.  358),  where  the  following  brief  account 
is  given  of  him  : 

Joannes  Maria  GinocohiuB  of  Chiavari,  a  piouB  priest,  a  learned 
theologian,  a  zealous  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  poet  of  no 
common  merit,  published  at  Perpignan  in  1620  '  Cantica  Centum 
6pirituatia '  in  praiee  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  various  metres.  Ha 
alao  adorned  the  coronet  of  George,  Duke  of  Ceoturi,  with  a  poem. 

Oldoini  then  refers  to  the  '  Bibliotheca  Mariana "  of 
Hippolytus  Maraccius  (Bomse,  MDCXLVIII..  Pars  Prima, 
p.  756),  where  there  is  a  similar  statement,  only  making  no 
mention  of  the  poem  upon  Georgius  Dux  Centurionis. 
Genochius  is  also  mentioned  by  Jocher,  who  simply 
quotes  Oldoini  as  his  authority.  No  copy  of  either  of  the 
books  of  Genochius  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  meet  with  them.  It  wonld  be  interesting 
to  compare  them,  especially  the  poem  upon  the  Duke  of 
Centuri,  with  the  E  pi  thai  ami  nm.  Such  a  compariaon 
might  assist  as  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  whether  Giovanni 
Maria  de  Franc  bis  waa  identical  with  Joannes  Maria 
Genochius,  The  very  meagre  accounts  of  him  given  by 
Oldoini  and  Maraccins  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  that  he  was  the  companion  of  Vanini  and  the  author 
of  the  Epithalamium. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1612-13,  Chamberlain  wrote  to 
Carleton  a  letter  which  contains  a  reference  to  the  Latin  poem : 

.  .  .  Your  Friar  Giovan  Battiata  (that  is  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York)  hath  published  a  Latin  poem  upon  this  late  marriage  of 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  with  the  Palsgrave  and  sent  them  to  present 
to  all  his  friends  in  these  parts.  The  verses  seem  good,  but  the 
Invention  old  and  ordinary  and  his  Epistle  to  the  young  oouple  is 
altogether  built  upon  a  fabulous  frlarly  tradition.' 

'  S.P.D.  Jama  I.  Iziii.  No.  74  (Cat.  p.  17fi) ;  Court  and  Timn  of  Jamti  t. 
p.  23i. 
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Among  the  best  known  of  the  Italian  residents  in 
England  at  this  time  was  Giovanni  Francesco  Biondi,  a 
convert  to  Protestantism,  not  less  distinguished  as  a  diplo- 
matist than  as  a  writer.'  He  also  was  a  correspondent  of 
Carleton,  and  kept  him  well  informed  of  various  matters  of 
interest  from  October  1612  to  November  1613.  Fifteen  of 
his  letters,  all  in  Italian,  are  to  be  fomid  among  the  State 
Papers  in  the  Record  Office.  Biondi  had  of  course  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  the  friars,  and  that  they  had  been  sent  by 
Carleton ;  not  improbably  he  had  made  their  acquaintance, 
and  had  heard  them  preach  at  the  Italian  church.  In  a 
long  letter  from  him  to  Carleton  dated  March  17,  1612-13, 
he  writes : 

As  I  believe  your  Excellency  has  not  yet  seen  the  little  book  of 
Bignor  Giovaani  Maria,  one  of  the  two  Carmelites  sent  here,  I  also 
Bend  it  to  you.' 

'  See  his  life  tnd  a  list  of  hia  works  va  the  tHctionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy. Signor  PaJambo  enoneouBl;  sUtes  that  be  BceompaDled  De  Dominls, 
Archbishop  ol  Sp&latD.  into  England,  and  then  apostaliaed.  In  fact  be  had 
Miieled  in  England  and  beoome  a  ProteBtont  in  IWi,  oeven  fears  before  the 
arrival  of  De  Dominis, 

*  Bignor  Palnmbo  bos  strangei;  misnndenCood  thie  letter.  He  writes : 
'O.  F.  Biondi,  when  eending  to  CailetoD  the  Epitbalaraiain  written  by  the 
eomponion  ol  V&nini  and  spenJciDg  of  tbe  apoBtas;  ol  these  two  friars.  ttalM 
that  the  Spanish  ombaBsodor  was  in  great  lary  againet  Vanini  and  his  oooom- 
pliees,  threatening  that  tbe;  Bhoald  be  all  sent  to  tbe  stoke.'  But  the  pauoge 
to  wbioh  be  refera  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  friais  or  the  opertlta  of  Qiovinni 
Uorio,  but  refers  to  tbe  Oifard  Ejiithatamia,  and  the  words  given  bf  Polninbo 
in  inverted  commoe,  ■  eht  taribbero  iittti  moTidaU  al  rogo,'  are  certainlj  not  to 
be  totind  anywhere  in  tbe  letter,  wbioh  it  saems  clear  Ibat  he  htu  not  read,  but 
ba«  contented  himself  with  reading  (and  mis  understanding)  tbe  summary  given 
in  the  printed  CaUn^r,  p.  176.  wbioh  is  as  follows  :  ■  vol.  liiii.  no.  80,  17  Mar. 
1S13.  Oiov.  Plane.  Biondi  to  Carleton.  His  [Oorleton's]  conduct  in  Venice  much 
praised  by  tbe  Venetian  Ambassador  in  England,  who  is  not  popular.  The 
King  lavouri  him  becaose  be  profeues  la  be  a  Protestant,  bnl  tbe  ConnoUlor* 
ridicnUe  him.  The  King  not  yet  returned.  Tbe  nobles  eagerly  waiting  tor 
office.  Sends  a  work  of  Oiov.  Haria.  one  of  tbe  two  friars  sent  into  England; 
ftleo  tbe  Epithalamia  [on  tbe  Palatine's  marriage]  written  at  Oxford.  Tbe 
Spanish  Ambaaaodor  complains  ot  one  of  tbem,  and  his  adherents  say  Ihej 
will  all  be  burnt.'  Mr.  Owen,  nbo  knows  no  more  of  Biondi  than  ot  Chamber- 
Uin,  as  Hsoal  somewhat  amplifies  the  statement  of  Patumbo :  '  Fallen  from  tbe 
good  graces  of  Englisb  Protestants,  Voninl  and  bis  companion  hod  long  beooma 
loathsome  to  the  Catholics.  A  certain  Biondi  wrote  to  Sir  D.  Carleton  on 
IT  Mar.  1013  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  woe  io  a  rage  against  Vanini  and 
his  aocomplices  on  aooouat  of  bis  apostasy,  and  Ihieatened  him  with  tbe  stake.' 
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Although  this  letter  contains  no  other  reference  to  either 
of  the  fri&rs,  it  mentions  a  curious  &nd  interesting  fact,  not, 
I  think,  elsewhere  recorded,  and  hitherto  unnoticed,  relating 
to  the  well-known  Oxford  '  Epithalamia '  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  a  copy  of  which  be  sends  also  to 
Carleton,  and  concerning  one  of  them  he  writes :  '  The 
Hpanisb  ambaBsadot  makes  great  complaints,  and  his  people 
Bay  that  they  [i.e.  the  'Epithalamia']  will  all  be  bomt, 
which  I  do  not  beheve."  I  have  examined  four  copies  of 
these '  Epithalamia,'  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Spanish  ambassador  had  a  Bubstantial  grievance,  and  whether 
any  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  it.  I  find  on  the  reverse  of 
folio  F  3  (printed  by  mistake  E  3)  in  two  copies  of  the  book 
in  the  British  Museum  (1213,  1.  g.,  and  161,  b.  43)  the 
following  ode  signed  '  R.  Rands  e  coll.  Triu.  in  Art.  ' 

Ai  ffispamam. 
Hitts.  Dimium  importuna,  mitte,  perfida, 
Legation! bus  novie  de  nuptiis 
Agere  :  labori  atimptibusque  ai  sapis, 
Faraas,  perncta  cum  scias  omnia  :  minas 
Prodesse  credis.  aut  dolos  ?  Clades  tu» 
Veteres  toquuntur  arma,  mentemque  Britonam  ; 
Para  novam  classem  :  secundo  supplica 
Jovem  tuum,  ut  cceptis  tuis  benedicerel ; 
Aut  potiuB  artes  Patre  cum  sancto  novas 
Meditare ;  clasBem  mitte,  mitte  pulverem 
Bombaidicum,  quia  suapicamur ;  Boma  habet 
Novas,  inauditas  petitas  ab  iuEeris 
Artes  nooendi :  tlLino  novas  technas  pete 
Et  nuptias.     Idola  cum  Christo,  Bethel 
Cum  Bethaven  constare  qui  possunt?  pete 
Bomam ;  ilia  oonsortem  tibi  dabib  parem, 
Qualemque  velles  ;  nempe  tormarum  ferax  : 
Quaa  si  minus  probas  roga  Papam,  ut  velit 
Mutare  sexum,  non  novo  miraculo. 

In  my  own  copy  of  the  book  (formerly  the  Rev.  W.  B, 
Buckley's)  this  leaf  is  missing,  but  in  the  third  copy  at  the 
British  Museum  (the  Grenville  copy,  17499)  folio  P  3  has 
been  reprinted  ;  the  poem  '  Ad  Hispaniam  '  is  omitted,  a 
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'  there  are  substitated  for  it  sixteen  inoffeQeive  and  common- 
place elegiacs  commencing 

Ludite  nunc  Hilarea  puUfttn  deponite  vestem 
MussB ;  pro  triati  (unere  venit  hymen. 

I  On  the  reverse  of  folio  P  in  the  two  first  mentioned  copies 
there  commences  a  poem  entitled  '  Proaopopoeia  ad  comitem 
Falatinam ' : 

I  pete  conjaginm  toelix  fcelicius  illo 

Quod,  quEB  Teutonicia  late  domlnatiir  in  arvis 
AustriftCffi  generoaa  doEnus  prosapia  veatris 
DilectiB  potuit  tlialamis,  Germane,  dedisse. 
Hie  tibi  pro  dote  eximii  numerantur  hotiorea 
Divitiajque  Buie  quae  Anglia  mittit  ab  oris, 
Et  quce  divitias  superat  celeberrima  virtus, 
Quffi  tanto  (ulgore  mioab,  miratue  ut  illam 
Non  Bemel  in  thalamos  spretus  voluisset  Ibeni9, 
Non  semel  uxorem  petiisset  Gallus.    At  illi 
Alter  habendus  amor  restat  simul  altera  sedes. 

lit  ends  on  the  next  page  (fol.  P  2)  with  the  foUovring  verses  : 

Gordiiia  Hiapano  non  est  resecandus  ab  ense 
Nodus,  et  atteriuB  Iffitetnr  Gallia  teedis. 
Poet  tot  neglectoa  remanea,  Comes  inclyte,  solua, 
Qui  nodum  solvaa,  et  tanta  trophsa  reportes. 

Gu.  Crosse  SancCi-Mariensis. 

In  the  Grenville  copy,  and  also  in  my  own,  folio  P  haa 
been  reprinted,  and  instead  of  the  '  Prosopopceia  ad  Comitem 
Falatinmn'  are  substituted  eight  feeble  and  commonplace 
elegi8,cB  addressed  '  Ad  Kegem,'  with  the  catchword  at  the 
end  '  Vere  '  instead  of,  as  in  the  original  impression,  'Gor' 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  folio  P  2  has  not  been  reprinted, 
bnt  in  both  the  Grenville  and  my  own  copies  the  original  tonr 
verses  appear,  beginning '  Gordius  Hispano  non  est  resecandus 
ab  ense.'  In  the  Grenville  copy  I  can  find  nothing  to 
account  for  this,  but  in  my  own  I  find  the  following  note  on 
the  fly-leaf,  in  Mr.  Buckley's  writing:  '  On  P  2  at  top  some 
verses  have  been  pasted  over.'  An  examination  of  the  page 
■hows  clearly  that  this  has  been  the  case,  bnt  unfortunately 
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Mr.  Buckley  or  eome  former  owner  haa  removed  the  p&p«r 
that  wtis  pasted  over  the  first  four  hnes,  and  which  no  doubt 
contained  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  '  Ad  Begem  '  beginning 
with  Vere  ;  of  this  a  fragment  containing  a  part  of  a  single 
word  alone  remains.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  an 
examination  and  comparison  of  these  four  copies  is  clearly 
tnis.  The  Spanish  ambassador  had  made  complaints,  as 
Biondi  states,  concerning  the  '  Ad  Hispaniam  '  and  the 
'  Prosopopcfiia,'  but  instead  of  the  volume  being  biamt  as  his 
people  (i  suoi)  expected,  the  two  obnoxious  pages  were 
ordered  to  be  reprinted,  and  inoffensive  verses  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  those  which  had  given  oEFeDce,  and,  instead  of 
reprinting  P  2,  the  first  four  lines  were  ordered  to  be  pasted 
over,  and  when  this  was  done  the  book  was  allowed  to  be 
circulated.' 

At  the  date  of  Biondi's  letter  of  March  17,  1613,  the  two 
friars,  so  far  from  having  fallen  from  the  good  gracaa  of 
English  Protestants  were  still  in  favour,  and  there  seema  as 
yet  to  have  been  no  suspicion  that  they  were  otherwise  than 
sincere  in  their  professions  of  adherence  to  the  refonned 
faith. 

In  the  summer  of  1613,  Giovanni  Maria,  having  become 
tired  of  Bishopsthorpe,  returned  to  London  on  the  pretext 
that  he  was  about  to  print  some  other  book — possibly  the 
English  translation  of  his  poem.  He  asked  to  be  placed 
with  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  this  was  agreed  to,  but, 
as  it  seems,  the  bishop  was  unwilling  to  receive  him  until 
be  bad  been  discharged  of  an  English  converted  Jesuit,  of 
whom  he  was  then  the  somewhat  unwilhng  host.  On  his 
Eurival  in  London,  be  was  lodged  in  a  private  house  until 
the  bishop  was  ready  to  receive  him.  While  there  he  fell 
sick,  and  in  order  that  be  might  have  the  company  of 
Vanini,  was  brought  to  Lambeth  and  lodged  there,  at  the 
expense  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  '  in  an  honest  house,'  where 
he  remained  until  shortly  before  February  10,  1614. 

'  t  have  been  ooftble  to  find  an;  further  reference  to  the  eomplainta  ol  tba 
MnbtiSbdoT.  ot  to  tnj  order  sent  down  to  the  universit;  from  th«  goTertiDieat 
•a  to  tbe  book,  ll  vould  ht>  intereatirig  to  know  ffhether  in  the  uebiiH  of  U 
Bolvardif  »nj  luob  order  ii  to  be  toand. 
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Id  the  meantime,  Vatiini  had  become  heartily  tired  of 
Lambeth  and  of  England,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  taking 
stepa  privately  to  obtain  pardon  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panion from  the  Pope  for  leaving  their  order,  through  Moravi, 
whom  he  begged  to  write  to  the  Nuncio  living  at  Paris,  for 
thia  purpose,  and  one  hundred  crowns  were  sent  to  the 
Kuncio  to  pay  for  the  pardon.  But  he  still  professed  himself 
a  Protestant,  frequented  prayers,  received  the  commonion  in 
the  chapel  at  Lambeth,  and  attended  the  sermons  in  the 
Italian  Church.  On  November  25, 1613,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing in  a  letter  from  Chamberlain  to  Carleton : 

I  know  not  how  yt  comes  to  passe  but  the  two  friers  you  sent 
over  are  in  poor  case,  and  have  been  both  lately  sick  specially  the 
younger  that  was  w"*  the  Arohbishop  of  Yorke  but  wearie  of  that 
place  and  belike  lingering  after  this  goode  towne  could  not  agree 
with  that  air  forsooth,  so  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  who  making  stay  to  receave  him  till  he  might  be  discharged 
'  of  an  English  converted  Jesuit  committed  to  him,  he  fell  sicke  in 
the  meantime  and  the  best  reUeE  1  leani  he  found  was  that  he  was 
begged  for  in  some  churches  and  his  companion  goes  up  and  down 
to  gather  the  charitie  of  all  their  acquaintance  and  well  wishers.' 

Aboat  this  time  Vanini  paid  a  visit  to  Cambridge, 
where  '  he  had  good  store  of  money  given  to  him,'  and  shortly 
after  Christmas  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  had  more 
money  bestowed  upon  him.  There  he  confided  to  one  who 
had  formerly  been  a  Homan  priest,  that  he  was  in  heart  a 
papist,  and  meant  before  long  to  leave  the  country  ;  he 
seems  to  have  spoken  freely  of  his  intentions,  as  well  as 
*  nndutifully '  of  the  king  and  '  unreverently  '  of  the  arch- 
bishop. His  visit  to  Oxford  was  only  a  few  months  after  that 
of  Casaubon,  and  he  must  have  arrived  immediately  after  the 
expulsion  of  Jacob  the  Jew,  of  whose  stay  at  Oxford  and 
simulated  conversion  Mr.  Pattiaon  has  given  us  so  entertain- 
ing an  account  in  his  Life  of  Casaubon.  It  seems  probable 
from  the  mention  of  him  in  the  '  Amphitheatrum,'  that 
Vanini  had  made  his  acquaintance  in  Kngland.' 

'  SJ'Ji.  Jamei  I.  luv.  No.  28  (Coi.  p.  2la) ;  Court  and  Timtt  of  Jamtt  I. 
L  878-81. 

*  '  Fuil   quiiiam   lemporibtis  meia  Judjem   in    Anglio.  u(    Ohristi 
■QMliperet,  at  tb  Oionieasi  Academic  perhumBinilBr  tui(  eieeptut;  ODID 
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VaDini  returned  to  Lambeth  shortly  before  January  22  ; 
ft  report  of  his  imprudent  language  there  was  sent  to  the 
archbishop,  whose  suspicions  had  been  already  aroused  by 
information  that  Vanini  had  written  to  Borne,  and,  as  the 
archbishop  rightly  conjectured,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
absolution  for  his  departure  from  his  order.  A  watch  was 
set  upon  the  friars  :  they  were  fonnd  to  be  removing  their 
effects  from  Lambeth,  and  were  clearly  preparing  for  flight. 
But  they  still  made  outward  profession  of  Protestantism,  and 
attended  the  Italian  services  at  Mercers  Hall  on  Sunday  the 
22nd,  when  Vanini  agreed  to  preach  the  following  Sunday, 
having  in  fact  made  arrangements  to  leave  England  before 
that  day.  After  service  on  the  22nd  they  were  both 
separately  examined  and  afterwards  confined  to  their  respec- 
tive chambers,  while  Vanini  was  soon  after  removed  to  the 
Gatehouse  at  Lambeth,'  Shortly  before  January  27,  1613- 
14  Abbot  wrote  fidl  details  to  James  Montagu,  Bishop  of 
Bath,  then  in  attendance  on  the  king  at  Buyston  : 

There  is  one  thyng  falen  out  here  wherein  1  humbly  crave  hia 
Biajeatys  direction  11,9  being  in  my  opinion  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance. By  motion  from  Sr  Dudley  Carleton  at  Venice  his  ma''* 
was  grftciouely  contented  that  twee  Italian  Carmelite  ffriers  sliold 
come  into  Bnghind  who  pretended  to  fly  hither  for  their  oonscienca. 
They  came  and  after  the  abode  of  him  here  for  a  month  or  twoo 
the  younger  of  them  was  sent  to  my  L.  of  Yorke  where  he  was  very 
well  intrcated  for  one  year  and  since  bath  remayned  at  London, 

hA  BBOTum  lavacram  deduoendDB  esBet.  auCugit,  fiaptua  est.  Bex  ei  benignitala 
dimisit.  Oftendi  Bum  aliquo  tempore  post  Lutelin  P&risionim  is  aula  regin, 
obi  in  Bermone  mutuo  <{uein  duximuB,  Angloium  avoriUam  miram  in  moduta 
tugillabat,  ut  turn  prte  oieteris  QatiombUB  ve!  maxime  dediti  aint  oni 
liberal  itati,  illamqae  quibusaunqiie  poBsant  rationibua  erga  eittaueoB  osUiDdaiit, 
pcffioipus  vero  in  ipsum  Hebcffium,  quem  per  daa  aoaoa  Djagnificis  impeiuii 
ftlueriiDt,  ut  Chnslianam  religionem  amplecteretur.'  (.imjiAitAatlrum,  p.  6fi.) 
'  There  can,  I  tbink,  be  little  doubt  of  the  oorrealDeBH  of  the  dkte  above 
given  for  the  arrest  ot  Vacmi.  Abbot's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Baih.  though 
nndated,  is  clear);  written  ehortlf  before  Jonuar;  27.  and  epeake  of  the  first 
euunination  ot  Vanini  bb  on  ■  Soodaf  last ' :  tbiB  would  be  the  33nd.  The 
letter  was  eertiilnly  written  a  lew  daja  later.  Vanini'B  escape  from  the 
Gatehouse  at  Lantbelh  took  place — m  subsequently  appears— shortly  befora 
March  16.  He  tells  ub  that  he  was  impdBoned  for  [ortj-nine  da;s.  II  hii 
impriBonmeal  comiueiioed  od  Januar;  21  ibe  forijr-iuDa  dajs  would  eipira  a^ 
Motob  li.  ^1 
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1  Lambeth  detayned  by  sicknes  that  he  was  not  plciced  in  my 
Lo.  oF  Loodon's  house,  whither  notwith standing  0B.re  this  very 
weeke  he  hath  been  removed.  The  other  also  in  my  house  being 
enlerteyned  with  such  humanity  and  expense  as  ia  not  fit  for  me 
lo  report,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  too  good  for  him.  Theise  men  in 
the  Italian  churche  at  London  publiquely  renounced  their  popery 
in  a  solemn  form,  preached  there  divers  times,  frequented  our 
prayers  and  participated  of  the  Kuchariat  after  the  manner  of  the 
Churche  of  Bngland  several!  times.  And  yet  it  now  appeareth 
they  have  all  this  time  ben  estreamely  rotten.  About  3  months 
since  I  by  a  secret  meanes  understood  that  the  elder  of  them  had 
written  to  Rome  and  I  had  cause  to  conjeoture  that  it  was  for  on 
abeolucion  for  their  departure  from  their  order.  I  caused  one  to 
speake  with  him  thereabout  but  he  gave  such  an  answere  as  I 
oold  not  contradict  but  yet  thought  fitt  to  carrye  an  eye  over  him. 

But  now  about  16  dayes  since  he  asked  leave  of  me  to  go  see 
Oxford  which  I  granted  unto  him  and  tooke  order  that  he  was 
lumyshed  with  money  to  bear  his  charges.  Being  there  he  was 
most  humanely  entreated  and  had  some  money  given  him  to  the 
value  of  twenty  markes  as  he  sayeth  but  as  some  from  thenoe  vn-ite 
to  the  somme  of  twenty  poundes.  There  to  one  or  two  who  had  been 
in  Italy  he  let  fall  divers  words  declaring  his  dislike  to  our  religion 
and  shewing  that  his  ma'''  had  not  dealt  bountifully  with  him,  and 
that  I  had  not  shewed  myself  Hberall  unto  him  together  with  divers 
Other  both  un&tt  and  untrue  speeches  without  honesty  or  shame. 
And  divers  intimacions  he  gave  of  his  purpose  to  withdrawe  him- 
self out  of  England  wyth  all  speed :  w""  now  he  sayeth  shold  not 
have  ben  without  the  leave  of  his  ma"''. 

These  thyngos  are  advertised  unto  mee  from  Oxford  twoe  or 
three  severall  wayes,  Whereupon  at  his  return  causing  him  to  be 
observed  I  found  by  his  secret  conveyance  of  some  things  out  of 
my  house  and  by  the  recourse  of  both  of  them  extraordinarily  into 
XiOndon  that  there  was  great  cause  to  suspect  that  they  intended 
to  be  gon.  And  hereupon  in  a  fair  manner  I  severed  them  both 
each  from  other  and  examined  them  aparte :  where  at  first  they 
seemed  to  contynue  constant  in  our  profession  though  upon  a 
second  examination  it  proved  othervrise,  By  one  passage  your 
Lordship  shall  judge  of  the  strange  wickedness  of  the  men.  On 
Sunday  last  the  elder  of  them  upon  his  examination  under  liis  hand 
did  say  quod  renunciasset  Papismo  et  pontificiit  opinionibua ;  el  se 
velle  vivere  et  mori  in  fide  Ecclic  Anglicane,  yesterday  this  being 
urged  unto  him  and  not  seeing  his  former  examination  he  said  it 
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wa«  tma  quoi  Papalui  renunciasset  quia  non  erat  veritimiU  u 
unqiiotn  fulumm  Papam.  And  touching  opaiiotuis  PonUfidas  lie 
enpoutidtid  it  that  si  quis  inter  PotUificios  optnarHur  ewn  wiqvam 
in  Palatum  promemidum,  he  did  diaolayme  that  from  being  a  good 
opinion.  And  tor  his  living  and  dying  in  the  faith  of  the  Church 
of  England  he  expoundeth  that  to  be  the  faith  which  was  here  a 
handredth  or  two  hundreth  agone. 

He  now  also  aayeth  that  he  was  never  otherwise  than  a  Papist 
in  his  faith  ;  and  that  their  coming  into  England  was  for  nothing 
but  to  evayd  the  hard  measure  whioh  their  Councell  used  to  them 
and  because  they  heard  that  strangers  were  enterteyned  here  with 
great  humanity.  Such  hath  been  the  strange  dissimulacion  of  the 
men  if  they  have  all  this  while  been  Fapists  to  their  hearte,  but 
I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  some  instrument  of  a  sovereign  Am- 
bassador hath  been  tampering  with  them,  and  hath  both  with 
money  and  falre  promises  corrupted  them.' 

On  January  27  Sir  Thomas  Lake  sent  a  copy  of  the 
archbishop's  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  aocompanied  by 
the  following  letter : 

My  lord  Ambassador, — By  tfais  enclosed  copie  which  is  of  a  Ire 
of  my  lo.  of  Canlorburies  to  my  lo.  Bishop  of  Bath  following  hia 
maj  :  at  Court  your  lo.  shall  perceave  what  is  become  of  your  two 
friers  you  sent  us.  I  am  commanded  to  send  to  you.  and  to  require 
you  to  advertise  what  you  have  heard  or  observed  of  their  caryage 
here  or  of  any  traffike  they  have  had  there  since  their  being  in 
England.  Their  excusations  of  their  submission  here  and  abjura- 
tion are  very  grosse.  But  1  never  had  anie  great  confidence  in 
reuegados  there  be  few  that  do  it  apon  religious  respect  but  on 
worldly  consideration.  I  fear  much  my  Lo.  of  Canterbury  hath  of 
our  owne  country  very  many  proseleytes  wherein  he  much  glories 
that  be  of  none  other  temper  for  I  marke  that  as  soon  as  evi 
they  come  over  to  us  they  are  gredy  of  wiffes  and  benefices. 

Prom  the  Court  at  Boyston  this  27  January,  1613-14. 

Thos:  Lake. 

A  few  days  later  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Carleton  a  lei 
containing  the  following  passage : 

I  heard  lately  that  the  two  friers  you  sent  ovei'  are  returned  to 
their  vomit  and  prove  notable  knaves  professing  now  that  they 

'   S.P.V.  Jatncs  I.  li»Ti.  No.  9'  {Cal.  p.  »3I). 
■  Ibid.  luvi.  Ko.  S  (Coi.  p.  231). 
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were  oever  other  than  Bomisb  Catbolikes  wherein  they  will  live 
and  die  and  that  theyre  come  hither  and  theyre  dissembling  was 
only  per  yiMidajTiare  e( /ornjcarc  they  have  solicited  theyre  return 
and  to  be  received  again  into  theyre  mother  churob  by  the  Venetian 
ambassador  here  and  other  meanes  at  Rome.  How  their  jugling 
came  out  I  know  not  but  my  L.  of  Cannterburie  hath  committed 
them  to  safe  custodie  and  makes  it  appear  that  want  would  not  drive 
them  to  any  extremity  (or  besides  ftclwm  and  vestitum  they  have 
had  fifty  pounds  in  money  ot  him,  thirty  of  the  bishop  of  London 
besides  the  Archbishop  o(  Yorks  the  bishop  of  Elyes  and  other 
bishops  bountys  of  whom  they  were  ever  begging  as  well  as  of 
meaner  ffolks  as  Br  Harry  Fanshawe  and  myself  and  they  had  of 
Burlamachi  ten  pounds,  of  the  Prince  Palatine  and  the  Lady  EUza- 
beth  ten  pouuds  apiece  with  I  know  not  how  many  more  we  shall 
hear  of  hereafter  for  I  had  this  but  at  first  hand  ot  an  Italian  that 
says  he  spake  with  them  since  their  restrainte,  as  I  uuderstaud 
more  of  them  you  shall  have  it.  . 
3  Feb.  1613-14.' 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  letter  Giovanni  Maria 
escaped  from  Lambeth,  where  he  had  been  placed  by  the 
archbishop  in  the  house  of  '  a  sworn  servant  of  the  king,  a 
warder  of  the  Tower."  He  let  himself  down  from  the 
window  at  midnight  by  means  of  his  sheets,  which  he  tied 
together,  and  fled  to  the  house  of  the  Spanish  (or  Venetian) 
ambassador,  where  he  remained  some  twenty  days,  and  then 
was  conveyed  out  of  England.  On  February  10  Chamberlain 
Wrote  to  Carleton  and  informed  him  of  the  escape : 

I  have  been  lately  twice  or  thrice  with  the  Bp.  of  Fly.  .  .  .  He 
confirmed  the  revolt  of  the  friars  from  the  king's  own  mouth,  where 
be  first  beard  it,  and  says  he  never  had  any  great  mind  to  new 
and  sudden  converts  having  had  many  trials  of  their  knavery  and 
inconstancy.  I  understand  one  of  them  has  escaped  to  the 
Venetian  ambassador's.'  ^ 

I  8.P.D.  Jatita  I.  luvi.  No.  IS  ICat.  p.  222). 

■  Ibid.  lizTi.  No.  20  (Cat.  p.  223).  The  aeDlence  immedJBtelj  following  th« 
■boT*  extraol  ii  m  follows : — '  I  csnnot  learn  (hat  the  King  bad  &aj  speeoh  or 
oonlerenoe  ol  01  with  the  fellow  th&t  liea  at  AldennBn  BoUea,  and  hia  return  18 
not  eipeoled  till  towarda  hia  daj  the  24iii  of  Uaroh.'  I  wae  at  first  diaposed  to 
Ihittk  it  referred  to  Giovanni  Macia.  and  that  Aldermaa  Boilaa'  was  the 
il  bouse  at  Lambeth  '  where,  u  appeals  by  a  aab^eijuenl  letter,  he  had 
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On  Febmary  18  Biondi  writes  to  Garleton,  '  Gio.  Maria 
is  fled,  Ei8  your  Excellency  will  have  heard ;  the  other  is  in 
prieon,  and  ready  as  he  saya  for  martyrdom.  I  pray  God  it 
will  be  granted  to  him,  bat  I  doubt  it,  for  his  Majesty  is 
more  religious  than  politic' '  But  Vanini  was  in  no  danger 
of  martyrdom.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Gatehouse  at 
Lambeth  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  brought  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commission.  There  he  was  censured,  excom* 
municated,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  the  help  of  the  temporal  sword  was  implored 
'  that  he  might  be  banished  to  the  Bermudas  there  to  dig  for 
his  living,"  Fortunately  for  Vanini — or  perhaps  unfortunately, 
for  the  Bermudas  might  have  been  better  than  the  Sames 
at  Toulouse— he,  like  his  friend,  found  the  means  to  escape 
soon  after  this  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  before  any 
steps  were  taken  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  He  waa 
assisted  in  his  escape  by  a  Florentine — a  servant  of  Lord 
Vaux — employed  probably  either  by  Moravi  or  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  The  keeper  of  the  Gatehouse  was  said  to  have 
been  corrupted,  but  it  is  not  improbable — as  no  one  seems 
to  have  been  punished  for  assisting  his  escape — that  it  was 
connived  at  by  the  authorities,  for  to  send  a  foreigner  to  the 
Bermudas  or  Virginia  for  no  other  offence  than  abjuring 
Protestantism  would  have  been  a  high-handed  measure 
which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  irritate — and  justly — the 
Spanish  ambassador,  whom  James  was  at  all  times  desirous 
to  conciliate. 

As  the  friars  had  heeaproUgh  of  Garleton,  Abbot  thought 
well  on  March  16,  1613-14,  to  write  to  him  a  long  and  most 
interesting  letter,  with  full  details  as  to  their  conduct  while 
in  England  and  as  to  their  escape.  It  is  partially  written  in 
cipher  (which  is,  however,  deciphered) : 

Your  letter  of  the  28th  of  February  is  lately  come  into  my 
hands  and  thereby  1  perceive  that  which  formerly  1  heard  from 
lodged.  But  M  he  hiul  at  Ute  been  in  the  bouse  of  a  evorn  w&rder  ot  the 
Tower,  nnd  faod  esoaped  before  Ibii  letter  wm  written,  I  think  it  most  probBbla 
that  tho  Bonlanae  roters  to  some  other  person. 

'  aj-.D,  Jn-'ifa  I.  ]iix.  No.  SS  (Co/,  p.  27*).    Thia  letter  is  diaplaoed,  and 
inseiivd  in  the  Caltndar  under  date  1615  inBleMl  ot  I61i,  lo  wbioh  il 
belongB. 
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the  king  himselF  that  Sir  Thomae  Lake  had  advertised  yoD  of  the  ill 
demeanoor  o(  the  two  Italian  friara.  There  ia  no  wiseman  bnl 
muBt  commend  your  endeavours  and  not  judge  of  them  by  the 
event  because  you  are  a  man  and  not  in  the  place  of  God  who  only 
knoweth  the  heart.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  for  outward  show  they 
did  bear  themselves  well  until  January  last,  although  for  some 
months  before  I  saw  some  private  inkling  of  the  trafficking  of  the 
elder  of  them  by  letters  to  Borne  which  I  laid  by  in  my  memory, 
but  did  not  very  hastily  give  credit  thereunto. 

The  manner  of  their  entertainment  here  was  (htlB.  For  about 
two  months  they  remained  in  my  house  together,  being  lodged 
apparelled  and  dietted  at  my  charge,  The  younger  of  them  waa 
proffered  a  place  in  Oxford  where  he  should  freely  have  had  all 
things  requisite  for  him  to  follow  his  study,  but  he  desired  rather 
to  go  to  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  which  was  yielded  unto  so 
that  he  was  furnished  with  money  thither,  and  there  he  remained 
for  a  year  being  fully  provided  for.  In  the  meantime  he  frequented 
prayers,  received  the  Communion,  published  a  book  in  verse  od 
the  marriage  of  the  Count  Palatine,  wherein  be  branded  the  Pope 
to  be  Antiohriat.  At  a  years  end  he  deeireth  to  return  to  London 
under  colour  of  printing  Bomething  else,  moveth  the  king  that  he 
might  be  placed  with  my  I>ord  of  London  which  is  yielded  unto. 
But  before  the  accompUsliment  thereof,  he  falleth  sick  and  lleth 
in  a  private  house  in  London  where  he  had  physic  freely  and  mnch 
money  was  given  to  bis  brother  for  him,  and  upon  his  amending, 
for  the  company  of  the  other,  was  brought  over  to  Lambeth,  and 
being  lodged  there  in  a  honest  house  was  maintained  at  my  charge 
till  his  final  departiu-e. 

The  elder  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  was  held  in  my  house 
dietting  at  my  own  board  or  if  that  weie  full  at  my  stewards 
table  had  lodging  bed  and  utensils  for  chamber  provided  for  him 
OS  well  at  Croydon  when  I  lay  there  in  the  summer  as  otherwise 
at  Lambeth  so  that  besides  meat  and  drink  and  lodging,  they  two 
in  the  time  they  were  in  England  had  in  money  from  me  for 
apparell  and  other  necessaries  abov  Iv"  besides  such  money  aa 
the  younger  had  from  my  Lord  of  York  and  more  than  six  score 
pounds  which  came  to  their  hands  othervrise  as  may  be  showed 
by  the  particulars.  In  the  time  of  his  abiding  with  me  he 
frequented  prayers,  received  the  Communion  twice  or  thrice  in  my 
chapel,  preached  divers  times  at  the  Italian  Churoh  in  Londou 
especially  at  his  first  coming  as  his  brother  also  did. 

Before  Christmas  I  gave  him  leave  to  see  Cambridge  where  he 
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bad  some  good  store  of  money  given  uoto  him.  After  Christmu 
I&Bt  I  permitted  him  to  go  to  Oxford  where  he  had  more  money 
bestowed  upon  him.  There  to  one  who  had  formerly  been  a  Boman 
priest  and  lived  much  in  Italy  he  opened  himself  that  he  was  in 
heart  a  Papist  and  meant  before  long  to  fly  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Be  gave  to  some  otlier  persons  semblances  of  the  like  and  could 
I  Hot  forbear  to  speak  undutifully  ot  the  king  and  unreverently  of 
le,  uttering  many  lies  concerning  his  entertainment  by  me.  AH 
which  things  being  by  letter  made  known  unto  me  I  secretly 
learned  that  they  had  oonveyed  divers  things  of  their  own  out  of 
my  house  and  questioning  them  for  it  had  shitting  answers  for  the 
time.  In  their  first  examination  they  avowed  their  constancy  in 
our  religion  and  strongly  denied  any  purpose  of  flight,  which 
indeed  they  carried  so  covertly,  that  on  the  day  of  their  apprehen- 
sion they  were  at  the  sermon  in  the  Italian  Church  and  the  elder 
of  them  did  promise  to  preaob  there  the  next  Sunday  when  his 
purpose  was  to  be  gone  in  the  meantime  as  since  he  hath 
confessed. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  examination  they  were  committed 
to  their  lodgings  severally.  Upon  the  second  touch  they  dis- 
covered themselves  to  be  resolute  papists  so  that  never  did  J  find 
in  all  my  hfe  more  impudent  and  unworthy  varlets.  It  is  beyond 
the  wit  of  man  to  conceive  the  hightof  wickedness  whereun to  they 
were  grown.  I  will  give  you  a  short  example.  The  elder  of  them 
had  said  in  his  first  examination  '  Quod  in  ecclesia  Italica 
Londinensi  renuntiasset  Papismo  et  Pontificiis  opinionibus.  et  se 
velle  vivere  et  mori  in  fide  Eccleaiee  Anglican^  ;  et  quod  si  ad 
vomitum  rediret,  mereretur  haheri  slngularis  hypocrita,  et  is  cuius 
cor  Sathanas  occupavit.'  In  his  third  examination  he  explained 
all  this  with  a  strange  quahfication  that  by  Papismo  he  mcAQt 
Papatm,  and  that  he  had  renounced  any  hope  that  ever  ho  should 
be  Pope,  and  for  opinioTies  Ponlificitz  his  intendment  was  that  if 
any  of  that  side  did  think  that  ever  he  should  be  elected  Pope,  he 
dishked  that  their  conceite.  He  would  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of 
the  Church  of  England,  that  ia  the  same  faith  which  the  Church 
of  England  possessed  a  hundredth  or  two  hundredth  years  ago. 
And  if  he  did  redire  ad  vomttum,  that  is  of  his  evil  life,  or  merely 
behaviour  etc.  which  he  might  well  mean,  if  Ascauio  the  preacher 
of  the  Italian  Chui'ch  do  say  true,  for  he  hath  long  kept  Juhus 
Cffisar  from  preaching  in  his  church,  as  taking  him  to  be  of  no 
religion,  but  a  profane  person,  a  filthy  speaker  and  a.  grosso 
loruioatour,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  think  of  him  olt 
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although  many  of  that  congregation  were  sore  offended  with  him 
for  the  same,  which  now  they  see  was  not  without  ground.  And 
1  had  found  both  by  the  hooks  themselves  and  by  their  own  con- 
fession that  the  greatest  matter  which  they  have  studied  for  many 
months  past  were  the  works  of  Petrus  Aretinos  and  Macciavelli  in 
Italian  so  virtuous  was  their  disposition. 

I  imagine  by  this  time  you  will  ask  of  me  two  queationa,  first 
what  is  become  of  them,  and  secondly  what  hath  bean  the  reason 
of  their  desertion.  To  the  former  I  answer  that  the  younger  of 
them  being  kept  prisoner  in  his  chamber  at  Lambeth  Towne  in 
the  house  of  a  swom  servant  of  the  kings  a  warder  of  the  Tower 
did  about  midnight  break  forth  at  a  window  and  tying  his  sheets 
together,  so  escaped.     I  do  guess  where  he  lay  hid  for  S30  days 

'lis.' 

that  is  in  the  house  of  94  but  since  as  I  nnderstand  he  is  conveyed 
out  of  England.  To  keep  the  other  safe  I  sent  him  to  the  Gate- 
bouse  where  when  he  had  remained  about  14  days  he  was 
oonvented  before  the  Commission  Ecclesiastioall  and  there 
censured  by  excommunication  imprisonment  during  the  kings 
pleasure  and  the  Imploring  of  the  help  of  the  temporal  sword, 
that  he  might  be  banished  into  the  Barmudas  there  to  dig  for  bis 
living.  But  before  the  accomplishment  hereof,  by  corrupting  of 
the  keepers,  as  I  suppose,  and  by  a  trick  played  by  eome  other 
Italian,  he  hath  broken  prison,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  kings 
majesty  which  hath  laid  up  diverse  in  safer  custody. 

The  first  overture  to  their  desertion  came  as  I  think  from  the 

Bin-  Fo- 
•       h       m       p       I       >       n         r[»rlnll 

23  31  14  42  35  10  39  of  9d  who  is  a  very  lewd  man  and  hath  done 
here  many  ill  offices.     This  party  hath  confessed  to  me  that  now 

KT  ago  Julius  Cffisar  upon  his  knees  did  beg  of  him  to  be  a 
B  to  the  100  living  at  177  to  vrrite  to  330  that  a  pardon  might 
©cured  for  the  two  friars,  for  leaving  of  their  order,  which 
ftocordingly  he  did.  And  Julius  Caesar  hath  confessed  to  me 
that  (his  was  effected,  and  by  the  means  of  the  party  above  named 

Ye  NiiQIJo       Fkhr 

a  hundred  crowns  were  by  him  sent  to  160  at  177  to  pay  for  the  ^^_ 

■aid  pardon.     So  that  by  this  you  may  see  that  the  friars  were  ^^^| 

splendidly  provided    for   here,    when    besides    their  viaticum    to  ^^H 

oonvey  them  into  Italy  they  have  so  much  money  to  spare  to  send  ^^H 

realm  before  them.    But  94   since  his  coming  into  ^^H 
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England  hath  mnch  beatirred  himself  in  this  and  the  like  bnu- 
nesBes  which  I  cotioeive  will  procnre  him  a.  rappe  here  before  ii  be 
long  for  the  eye  of  the  state  ia  upon  him.    He  bath  muoh 


toS^n 


from  124  &Dd  oorrapteth  almost  all  that  oome  in  his  way. 
is  skant  uiy  259  bere  residing  bat  he  winneth  hia  servaotB 
purposes  as  namely  he  hath  gained  the  24  32  14  41  36  12  40  of 


93  and  the  same  domestic  together  with  the  162  of  95  g' 
are  more  bis  servants  than  the  pnrtiea  to  wbom  they  be 


that  they 
>ng.    The 

yf  LLof 

same  labouretb  in  the  houBO  of  62  of  69  and  divers  other  of  78. 

The  '  works  of  Petras  Aretinus  and  Ma,cciave]li '  wl 
were  studied  by  the  two  friars,  and  which  so  scandalii 
the  archbiahop,  were  not,  we  may  be  certain,  ■  La  PasBione 
di  Geei,'  or  '  II  Principe,"  but,  of  Aretin.  either  the  comedies 
or  the  '  Bagionamenti,'  and  of  Machiavelli,  the  '  Mandragola ' 
or  '  L'Asino  d"  Oro," 

Chamberlain  refers  to  the  escape  of  Vanini  in  a  letter 
written  to  Carleton  the  day  following  that  of  the  archbishop 
(March  17}  : 

.  .  .  The  elder  hiar  that  was  in  the  Gatehouse*  bath  foond 
the  means  to  escape  so  that  oow  they  ore  both  gone.  The  keepe-r 
is  committed  and  a  Florentine  that  serves  the  Ld  Vaux  is  suspected 
to  be  privy  to  his  escape,  For  my  own  part  I  am  not  sorry  we  be 
so  rid  of  them,  for  though  they  were  notorious  rascals,  yet  I  know 
not  what  we  should  have  done  with  them,  yet  it  waa  in  consulta- 
tion to  send  them  both  to  Virginia  but  I  see  not  to  what 
purpoae.  .  .  .' 

'  S.P.D.  James  I.  Iiivi.  No.  48  (Cal  p.  237). 

*  Signor  P&Iambo  tells  as  that  the  two  friars  vera  impritotted  in  Iht  Tewtr. 
He  thinks  he  has  identified  the  actual  cell,  s  very  small,  dark,  eironlar  CDCim, 
too  low  tor  it  to  be  poseible  to  stand  upright  in.  And  he  draws  •  bairowing 
picture  ol  the  anguish  of  il  povrro  filotofo  at  the  silence  and  botror  of  tba 
place  donde  11M1  fi  useiva  ehe  per  etsrre  eoristgnati  al  cartttfiee.  ICr.  OireD,  «• 
asaal.  Follows  suit,  and  states  that  the  two  friars  were  oommittad  tolheTowar. 

■  8.P.D.  Jamrs  I.  Hiii.  No.  *9  {Cal.  p.  237) ;  Court  and  Tints  0/  Javw  I. 
I.  2S.  This  letter  ia  there  undated,  but  is  placed  between  a  tetter  of  Carleton  of 
March  13,  1613-13,  and  one  of  Chamberlain  ol  Morob  25.  1613.  The  word 
'  triar '  is  stnuigcl;  euoagh  printed  '  Ta;li 
printed,  to  have  An;  reterenee  to  the  triar. 
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I  find  only  one  snbsequent  reference  in  the  State  Papers 
to  Vanini  and  his  companion.  It  occora  in  a  letter  of  Abbot 
to  Carleton,  o£  March  30.  1613-14. 

I  know  nothing  of  Signer  Francesco  Biondi  but  good,  and 
therefore  I  will  hopo  the  beat.  But  hereafter  wa  shall  he  wary 
how  we  hastily  entertain  the  Coiivertitoea  of  that  nation  so  in- 
entimable  hath  been  the  hypocrisy  and  lewdoeaa  of  the  two 
Carmelites  lately  remaining  with  ue.  1  by  my  last  wrote  my  mind 
at  large  oonoeming  them.' 

When  writing  this  letter  the  archbishop  little  thought 
that  he  was  soon  to  entertain  a '  convertito '  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  one  who  would  cause  him  much  more 
serious  inconvenience  and  annoyance  than  the  two  Carme- 
lites, Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis,  Archbishop  of  Spalato, 
was  already  preparing  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome  and  to 
visit  England,  where  he  arrived  in  December  1616,  and  waa 
forthwith  handed  over  to  Archbishop  Abbot  for  entertainment 
at  Lambeth. 

With  his  escape  from  the  Gratehonse  at  Lambeth, 
Vanini  disappears  for  a  time  from  view.  A  few  months 
later  we  find  him  in  France  enjoying  the  protection  of  the 
Marshal  de  Bassompierre,  and  probably  receiving  some  con- 
sideration as  one  who  had  been  persecuted  in  England  for 
his  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith.  But  Catholic  France 
proved  in  the  end  even  more  inhospitable  than  Protestant 
England.  In  the  prison  of  Toulouse,  after  hearing  the 
brutal  and  terrible  sentence  of  the  parhament,  and  whilst 
awaiting  the  flames  which  were  to  consume  him  a  few 
days  later,  he  may  well  have  regretted  the  Qatehouse  at 
Lambeth,  His  tongue  was  cut  out,  he  was  then  strangled 
and  his  body  burnt  in  the  Place  Saint  Etienne  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1619. 

The  letters  of  Chamberlain  and  Abbot  are  not  calculated 

tio  give  us  a  favourable  impression  of  the  character  of 
Vanini,  and  I  am  therefore  glad  to  be  able  to  conclude  this 
■  S.P.D.  Janut  I.  l>iii.  No.  97  {Col.  p.  178).  This  volume  oonlaini  lh« 
deoamsatg  from  Janaorj  k>  Ma;  1612-13,  bal  it  ii  clear  that  IhU  Utter  wu 
written  in  IGIS-Il.ftad  shoald  have  been  inaeited  in  vol.  Iisvi.,  vbiab  ix 
Uu  Iett«r*  ol  that  date. 


»*■■« 


ap8  yamni  in  Engkmd 

]^pn  with  A  tack  which,  I  fhink,  deBsrves  to  be  Ml  down  to 
hit  credit.  He  was  oerteinly  disappointed  with  the  leeolt 
of  his  ^idt  to  England,  bat  in  neither  of  his  printed  woria 
is  theace  an  unfriendly  word  relating  to  this  eotmiry  or  to 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  here.  On  the  lew 
occasions  that  he  mentions  England  in  his  writings^  it  is 
slways  with  goodwiU  and  sometimes  with  admiration.  He 
praises  oar  temperate  climate,  and  says  that  he  nerer  lalt  it 
colder  here  in  the  depth  of  winter  than  At  Padaa  and  Bolognft 
in  November.  He  speaks  of  the  mild  diqK)sition  of  the 
English,  which  he  attribates,  corioasly  enoogh,  to  their 
habit  of  drinking  cold  beer  (Jrigida  eerv%$ia)f  and,  as 
appears  by  the  passage  already  quoted  referring  to  the  Jew 
Jacob,  he  writes  with  high  praise  of  the  liberality  with 
which  f oreignem  were  treated  in  England.  Even  when  ha 
speaks  of  his  imprisonment  he  utters  no  word  of  complaint. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of 
Jacob  Bamet  in  railing  at  his  English  benefactors. 
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THK   SCALIGERS 

[Bepriiited  from  Eneycloptrdia  BHlannka,  Ninth  Edition.] 

■The  name  haa  been  borne  by  two  scholars  ot  extraordinary 
eminence  in  the  world  o£  letters, 

(1)  Julius  Cassar  Scaliger  (1484-1558),  so  dtstinguisbed 

by  his  learning  and  talents  that,  according  to  De  Thou,  no 

one  of  the  ancients  could  be  placed  above  him  and  the  age 

in  which  he  lived  could  not  show  his  equal,  was,  according  to 

hia  own  account,  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  of  La  Scala, 

for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  princes  of  Verona,  and  was  born 

1484  at  the  Castle  of  La  Kocca  on  the  Lago  di  Garda.     At 

3  age  of  twelve  he  was  presented   to  his  kinsman,   the 

Emperor  Maximilian,  and  placed  by  him  among  his  pages. 

He  remained  for  seventeen  years  in  the  service  of  theemperor, 

following  him  iu  his  expeditions  through  half  Europe,  and 

distinguishing  himself  no  less  by  personal  bravery  as  a  soldier 

than  by  military  skill  as  a  captain.     But  he  was  unmindful 

neither  of  letters,  in  which  be  had  the  most  eminent  scholars 

of  the  day  as  his  instructors,  nor  of  art,  which  he  studied  with 

considerable  success  under  Albert  Ducer.     Inl512  he  fought 

at  the  battle  of  Bavenna,  where  his  father  and  elder  brother 

rere  killed.      He  there  displayed  prodigies  of  valoiu-  and 

:eived  the  highest  honours  of  chivalry  from  hia  imperial 

lain,  the  Emperor  conferring  upon   him   with   his  own 

Luds  the  spurs,  the  collar,  and  the  eagie  of  gold.     But  this 

was  the  only  reward  he  obtained  for  his  long  and  faithful 

devotion.     He  left  the  service  of  Maximilian,  and  after  a  brief 

employment  by  another  kinsman,  the  Duke  ot  Ferrara,  he 

decided  to  quit  the  military  life,  and  in  1514   entered  as  a 

itodeot  at  the  university  ot  Bologna.     He  determined  to 
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take  hoty  orders,  in  the  expectation  that  he  woold  become 
in  tlue  time  cardinal,  and  then  be  elected  Pope,  when  he  would 
wrest  from  the  Venetians  his  principality  of  Verona,  of  which 
the  Bepublic  had  despoiled  his  ancestors.  But  though  he 
soon  gave  up  this  design  he  remained  at  the  university  until 
1519.  The  next  six  years  he  passed  at  the  castle  of  Vico 
Koovo,  in  Piedmont,  as  a  guest  of  the  family  of  La  Rovire, 
at  first  dividing  this  time  between  military  expeditions  in  the 
summer,  in  which  he  achieved  great  successes,  and  study, 
chiefly  of  medicine  and  natural  history,  in  the  winter,  until  a 
severe  attack  of  rheumatic  gout  brought  his  military  career  to 
a  close.  Henceforth  his  life  was  wholly  devoted  to  study.  In 
1525  he  accompanied  M,  A.  de  la  Bovfere,  bishop  of  Agen.to 
that  city  as  his  physician. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  own  account  of  his  early  lite. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  after  his  death  that  the  enemies 
of  his  son  first  alleged  that  he  was  not  of  the  family  of 
La  Scala,  but  was  theson  of  Benedetto  Bordone,  an  illuminator 
or  schoolmaster  of  Verona  ;  that  he  was  educated  at  Padua, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D. ;  and  that  his  story  of  his 
life  and  adventures  before  arriving  at  Agen  was  a  tissue  of 
fables.  It  certainly  is  supported  by  no  other  evidence  than 
his  ovm  statements,  some  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  well- 
ascertained  facts. 

The  remaining  thirty-two  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
almost  wholly  at  Agen,  in  the  full  light  of  contemporary 
history.  They  were  without  adventure,  almost  without 
incident ;  but  it  was  in  them  that  he  achieved  so  much 
distinction  that  at  his  death  in  1558  he  had  the  highest 
Bcienlific  and  literary  reputation  in  Europe.  A  few  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Agen  he  fell  in  love  with  a  charm* 
ing  orphan  of  thirteen,  Andiette  de  la  Roque  Lobejao. 
Her  friends  objected  to  her  marriage  with  an  unknown 
adventurer,  but  in  1528  he  had  obtained  so  much  success  as 
a  physician  that  the  objections  of  her  family  were  overcome, 
and  at  forty-five  he  married  Andiette,  who  was  then  sixteen. 
The  marriage  proved  a  complete  success  ;  it  was  followed  by 
twenty-nine  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  happiness,  and  by 
the  birth  of  fifteen  children. 
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A  charge  of  heresy  in  1538,  of  which  ho  was  acqaitted  hy 
his  friendly  judges,  one  of  whom  was  his  friend,  Amoul  Le 
Perron,  was  almost  the  only  event  of  interest  during  these 
twenty-nine  years,  except  the  publication  of  his  bookB,  and 
the  quarrels  and  criticiams  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

In  1531  he  printed  hia  first  oration  against  Erasmus  in 
defence  of  Cicero  and  the  Ciceroniana.  It  is  a  piece  of 
vigorous  invective,  displaying,  like  all  hia  subsequent  writings, 
an  astonishing  knowledge  and  command  of  the  Latin 
language  and  much  brilliant  rhetoric,  but  full  of  vulgar  abuse, 
and  completely  missing  the  point  of  the  '  Ciceronianus  *  of 
Erasmus.  The  writer's  indignation  at  finding  it  treated  with 
silent  contempt  by  the  great  scholar,  who  thought  it  waa 
the  work  of  a  personal  enemy — Aleander — caused  him  to 
write  a  second  oration,  more  violent,  more  abusive,  with 
more  self-glorification,  but  with  less  real  merit  than 
the  first.  The  orations  were  followed  by  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  Latin  verse,  which  appeared  in  successive 
volumes  in  1533.  1534,  1539,  1546  and  1574.  Of  these,  a 
friendly  critic,  Mr.  Pattison,  is  obliged  to  approve  the  judg- 
ment of  Huet,  who  says :  '  par  ses  poesies  brutes  et  infoimea 
Scaliger  a  d^sbonori  le  Parnaaae.'  Yet  their  numerous 
editions  show  that  they  commended  themselves  not  only  1 
to  hia  contemp onirics,  but  to  succeeding  scholars.  A  brief 
tract  on  comic  metres  {'  Ue  Comicia  Dimenstonibua ')  and  a 
work '  De  Causis  Linguce  Latiuse ' — the  earliest  Latin  grammar 
on  scientific  principles,  and  following  a  scientific  method — 
were  hia  only  other  purely  literary  works  published  in  his  Xxiei- 
time.  Hia '  Poetics '  was  left  mipubliahed,  and  only  appeared 
in  1561,  after  hia  death.  With  many  paradoses,  with  many 
criticisms  which  are  below  contempt,  and  many  indecent 
displays  of  violent  personal  animosity — especially  in  his 
reference  to  the  unfortunate  Dolet,  over  whose  death  he 
gloated  with  brutal  malignity — it  yet  contains  much  acute 
criticism,  and  shows  that  for  the  first  time  a  writer  had 
appeared  who  had  formed  an  adequate  idea  of  what  such  a 
treatise  ought  to  bo,  and  how  it  ougbt  to  be  written. 

But  it  is  as  a  philoaophcr  and  a  mau  of  scieuce  that  J.  C 
Scaliger  ought  to  be  judged.   His  tastes  were  for  mt.-taphyaics 
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scientific  TsJue.  Their  interest  is  only  historical.  His 
'Exercitationea 'upon  the 'De  Subtilitate '  of  Cardan  (1557)  is 

the  book  by  which  Scaliger  is  beat  known  as  a  philosopher.  Its 
numerous  editions  bear  witness  to  its  popularity,  and  until 
the  final  fall  ot  Aristotle's  physics  it  continued  a  popular 
test-book ;  as  late  as  the  middle  ot  the  seventeenth  century 
an  elaborate  commentary  upon  it  was  published  by  Sperling, 
a  professor  at  Wittenberg.  We  are  astonished  at  the 
encyclopjedic  wealth  of  knowledge  which  the '  Exercitationea ' 
display,  at  the  vigour  of  the  author's  style,  at  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations,  but  are  obliged  to  agree  with  NaudS 
that  he  has  committed  more  faults  than  he  has  discovered  in 
Cardan,  and  with  Nisard  that  his  object  seems  to  be  to  deny 
all  that  Cardan  affirms  and  to  affirm  all  that  Cardan  denies. 
Yet  it  is  no  light  praise  that  writers  like  Leibnitz  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  recognise  J.  C.  Scaliger  as  the  best 
modern  exponent  of  the  physics  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 
He  died  at  Agen  2l8t  October,  1558, 

(2)    Joseph   JuBtus   Scaliger   (1540-1609),   the   greatest 

I  scholar  of  modem  times,  was  the  tenth  child  and  third  son 

of  Julius  CiBsar  Scaliger  and  Andiette  de  la  Koque  Lobejac 

I  (see  above).    Born  at  Agen  in  1540,  he  was  sent  when 

twelve   years   of   age,  with  two  younger   brothers,   to   the 

I  college  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux,  then  under  the  direction 

[  of  Jean  Gehda.     An  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  1555  caused 

the  hoys  to  return  home,  and  for  the  next  few  years  Joseph 

was  his  father's  constant  companion  and  amanuensis.     The 

composition   ot   Latin   verse   was   the  chief  amusement  of 

Julius  in  his  later  years,  and  he  daily  dictated  to  his  son 

from  eighty  to  a  hundred  lines,  and  sometimes  more.     Joseph 

was  also   required   each   day   to   write   a   Latin   theme   or 

declamation,  but  in  other  respects  he  seems  to  have  been 

left  to   his  own  devices.     The  Latin  verse  of  Julius,  faulty 

as  it  is  in  all  that  constitutes  poetry,  yet  displays  a  more 

extensive  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  a  greater 

command  of  its  resources,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  verse 

^^^  of  any  of  his  contemporaries ;    and  this   constant  practice 

^^B  in  writing  and  reading  or  speaking  Latin,  under  the  super- 

^^ftvision    of   one   who   knew   the   language    thoroughly,    was 
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FHere  they  found  Moretus,  who,  when  at  Bordeaux  and 

Toulouse,  had  been  a  great  favourite  and  occasional  visitor 
of  Julius  Cfeaar  at  Agen.  Muretus  soon  recognised  Scaliger's 
merits,  and  devoted  himself  to  making  his  stay  at  Borne  as 
agreeable  as  possible,  introducing  hina  to  all  the  men  that 
were  worth  knowing.  After  visiting  a  large  part  of  Italy 
the  travellers  passed  to  England  and  Scotland,  taking  as  it 
would  eeem  La  Boche  Pozay  on  their  way,  for  Scaliger's 
preface  to  his  first  book,  the  '  Conjectanea  in  Varroneni,'  ia 
dated  there  in  December  1564.  Scaliger  formed  an  un- 
I  favourable  opinion  of  the  EngUsh.  Their  inhuman  disposi- 
■  tion,  and  inhospitable  treatment  of  foreigners,  especially 
id  him.  He  was  also  disappointed  in  finding  few 
Greek  manuscripts  and  few  learned  men.  It  was  not  until 
a  much  later  period  that  he  became  intimate  with  Bichard 
Thompson  and  other  Englishmen.  In  the  course  of  hia 
travels  he  had  become  a  Protestant.  His  father,  though 
he  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
had  been  suspected  of  heresy,  and  it  is  probable  that  Joseph's 
sympathies  were  early  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Protestantism. 
On  his  return   to   France   he   spent   three  years  with   the 

IChastaigners,  accompanying  them  to  their  different  chateaux 
inPoitou,  as  the  calls  of  the  civil  war  required  their  presence. 
In  1570  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Cujas,  and  proceeded 
'  to  Valence,  to  study  jurisprudence  imder  the  greatest  living 
jurist.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  profiting  not 
only  by  the  lectures  but  even  more  by  the  library  of  Cujas, 
■which  filled  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  rooms  and  included 
five  hundred  manuscripts. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — occurring  as  he  was 

about  to  accompany  the  bishop  of  Valence  on  an  embassy 

to  Poland — induced  him  vrith  other  Huguenots  to  retire  to 

Geneva,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  was 

appointed  a  professor  in  the  academy.     He  lectured   on  the 

'  Orgauon  '  of  Ai-istotle  and  the  '  De  Finibus  '  of  Gicero  with 

._       much  satisfaction  to  the  students,  but  with  httle  to  himself. 

jlwHe   hated   lecturing,   and  \  was    bored   to   death   with   the 

^^Kmpor (.unities  of  the  fanatical  preachers;   and  in   1574  he 

^^ttelurnud  to  Piunce,  and  made  his  home  tor  the  next  twenty 
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yearfl  in  the  ch&teaax  of  his  friend,  the  lord  of  La  Rocha 
Pozay.  Of  hia  life  during  this  period  we  ha^e  for  the  first 
time  interesting  details  and  Dotices  in  the  '  Lettres  fran^aises 
in^ditea  de  Joseph  Scaliger,'  edited  by  M.  Tamizey  de 
Larroqne  (Agen,  1881),  a  volame  which  adds  much  to 
oar  knowledge  of  Scaiiger's  life.  Constantly  moving  from 
chateau  to  ch&teau  tbrongh  Foitou  and  the  Lunousin,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war  reqnired,  occasionally  taking 
his  torn  as  a  gnard  when  the  chfiteau  was  attacked,  at  least 
on  one  occasion  trailing  a  pike  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Leaguers,  with  no  access  to  libraries,  and  frequently  separated 
even  from  his  own  books,  his  Ufa  during  this  period  seems 
in  one  aspect  most  nnsuited  to  study.  He  bad,  however, 
what  so  few  contemporary  scholars  possessed — leisure,  and 
freedom  from  pecuniary  cares.  In  general  he  could  devote 
his  whole  time  to  study  ;  and  it  was  during  this  period  of 
hia  life  that  he  composed  and  published  the  books  which 
showed  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  all  his  contemporaries 
as  a  scholar  and  a  critic,  tmd  that  with  him  a  new  school 
of  historical  criticism  ba^  arisen.  His  editions  of  the 
'Gatalecta'  (1574),  of  Festus  (1576),  of  Catullus,  Tibullua, 
and  Propertius  (1577),  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  writes 
not  only  books  of  instruction  for  learners,  but  who  is 
determiued  himself  to  discover  aud  comraonicate  to  others 
the  real  meaning  and  force  of  his  author.  Discarding  the 
trivial  remarks  and  groundless  suggestions  which  we  find 
in  the  editions  of  nearly  all  his  contemporaries  and  pre- 
decessors, he  first  laid  down  and  applied  sound  rules  of 
criticism  and  emendation,  and  changed  textual  criticism 
from  a  series  of  haphazard  and  frequently  baseless  guesses 
into  a  '  rational  procedure  subject  to  fixed  laws '  (Pattison). 
Hut  these  works,  while  proving  Scaiiger's  right  to  the 
foremost  place  among  his  contemporaries  as  far  as  Latin 
scholarship  and  criticism  were  concerned,  did  not  go  beyond 
mere  scholarship.  It  was  reserved  for  his  edition  of  Manilios 
(1579),  and  his  'De  Emendatione  Temporum'  (1383),  to 
rtjvolutionise  all  the  received  ideas  of  the  chronology  of 
ancient  history— to  show  for  the  first  time  that  ancient 
chronology  was  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  correctc 
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as  well  as  a  supplement  to  historical  narrative,  that  ancient 
history  is  not  confined  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
hut  also  comprises  that  of  the  Persians,  tlie  Babylonians, 
and  the  Egyptians,  hitherto  neglected  as  absolntely  worth- 
less, and  that  of  the  Jews,  hitherto  treated  as  a  thing  apart 
and  too  sacred  to  be  mixed  op  with  the  others  ;  and  that  the 
bistoiical  narratives  and  fragments  of  each  of  these,  and 
their  several  systems  of  chronology,  must  be  carefnlly  and 
critically  compared  together,  if  any  true  and  general  con- 
clnsions  on  ancient  history  are  to  be  arrived  at.  It  is  this 
which  constitutes  hia  true  glory,  and  which  places  Scahger 
on  BO  inmieasiirably  higher  an  eminence  than  any  of  bis 
contemporaries,  Yet,  while  the  scholars  of  his  time  admitted 
his  pre-eminence,  neither  they  nor  those  who  immediately 
followed  seem  to  have  appreciated  his  real  merit,  but  to 
have  considered  his  emendatory  criticism,  and  his  skill  in 
Greek,  as  constituting  his  claim  to  special  greatness. 
'  Scaiiger's  great  works  in  historical  criticism  had  over- 
stepped any  power  of  appreciation  which  the  succeeding 
age  possessed'  (Pattiaon).  Hia  commentary  on  Manilius 
is  really  a  treatise  on  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients,  and 
it  forms  an  introduction  to  the '  De  Emendatioue  Temporum,' 
in  which  he  ejtamines  by  the  light  of  modem  and  Copemican 
science  the  ancient  system  as  apphed  to  epochs,  calendars, 
and  computations  of  time,  showing  upon  what  principles 
they  were  based. 

In  the  remaining  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  he  at  once 
corrected  and  enlarged  the  basis  which  he  had  laid  in  the 
'De  Emendations.'  "With  incredible  patience,  sometimes  with 
a  happy  audacity  of  conjecture  which  itself  is  almost  genius, 
he  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  lost  '  Chronicle '  of 
Eusebius^ — one  of  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  of  the  highest  value  for  ancient  chronology.  This  he 
printed  in  1606  in  his  'Thesaurus  Temporum,'  in  which 
he  collected,  restored,  and  arranged  every  chronological  relic 
extant  in  Greek  or  Latin.  In  1590  Lipaius  retired  from 
Leyden,  where  for  twelve  years  he  had  been  professor  of 
Boman  history  and  antiquities.  The  university  and  ite 
protectors,  the   states-general  of  Holland  and  the  Prince 
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of  Orange,  resolved  to  obtain  Scaliger  as  his  successor. 
He  declined  their  offer.  He  hated  the  thought  of  lecturing, 
and  there  were  those  among  his  friends  who  erroneously 
believed  that  with  the  success  of  Henry  IV.  learning  would 
flourish,  and  Protestantism  be  no  bar  to  distinction  and 
advancement.  The  invitation  was  renewed  in  the  most 
gratifying  and  flattering  manner  a  year  later.  Scaliger 
would  not  be  required  to  lecture.  The  university  only 
wished  for  his  presence.  He  would  be  in  all  respects  the 
master  of  his  time.  This  oflfer  Scaliger  provisionally 
accepted.  About  the  middle  of  1593  he  started  for  Holland, 
where  he  passed  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life, 
never  returning  to  France.  His  reception  at  Leyden  was 
all  that  he  could  wish.  A  handsome  income  was  assured  to 
him.  He  was  treated  with  the  highest  consideration.  His 
rank  as  a  prince  of  Verona  was  recognised.  Placed  midway 
between  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  he  was  able  to  obtain, 
besides  the  learned  circle  of  Leyden,  the  advantages  of  the 
best  society  of  both  these  capitals.  For  ScaJiger  was  no 
hermit  buried  among  his  books ;  he  was  fond  of  social 
intercourse  with  persons  of  merit  and  intelligence,  and  was 
himself  a  good  talker. 

For  the  first  seven  years  of  his  residence  at  Leyden  his 
reputation  was  at  its  highest  point.  His  literary  dictatorship 
was  unquestioned.  It  was  greater  in  kind  and  in  extent 
than  that  of  any  man  since  the  revival  of  letters — greater 
even  than  that  of  Erasmus  had  been.  From  his  throne 
at  Leyden  he  rufed  the  learned  world,  and  a  word  from 
him  could  make  or  mar  a  rising  reputation.  The  electric 
force  of  his  genius  drew  to  him  all  the  rising  talent  of 
the  republic.  He  was  surrounded  by  young  men  eager 
to  listen  to  and  profit  by  his  conversation,  and  he  enjoyed 
nothing  better  than  to  discuss  with  them  the  books  they 
were  reading,  and  the  men  who  wrote  them,  and  to  open 
up  by  his-  suggestive  remarks  the  true  methods  and 
objects  of  philological  and  historical  study.  He  en- 
couraged Grotius  when  onjy  a  youth  of  sixteen  to  edit 
Capella  ;  the  early  death  of  the  younger  Douza  he  wept  as 
that  of  a  beloved  son ;   Daniel   Heinsius,  from  being  his 
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favoorite  pupil,  became  his  most  intimate  friend.  But 
Scaliger  had  made  numerous  enemies.  He  hated  ignorance, 
but  he  bated  still  more  half  learning,  ajid,  most  of  all,  dis- 
honesty in  argomeot  or  in  quotation.  Himself  the  soul 
of  honour  and  truthfulness,  with  a  single  aim  in  all  his 
writings,  namely,  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  he  had  no  tolera- 
tion for  the  disingenuous  arguments  and  the  mis-statementa 
of  facts  of  those  who  wrote  to  support  a  theory  or  to  defend 
an  unsound  eaaae.  Neither  in  his  conversation  nor  in  his 
writings  did  he  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  ignorant  and 
the  dishonest.  His  pungent  sarcasms  were  soon  carried  to 
the  ears  of  the  persons  of  whom  they  were  uttered,  and  his 
pen  was  not  less  bitter  than  his  tongue.  He  resembles 
his  father  in  his  arrogant  tone  towards  those  whom  he 
despises  and  those  whom  he  hates,  and  he  despises  and  hates 
all  who  differ  from  him.  He  is  conscious  of  hia  power  as  a 
literary  dictator,  and  not  always  sufficiently  cautious  or  suffici- 
ently gentle  in  its  exercise.  Nor,  it  must  he  admitted,  was 
Bcaliger  always  right.  He  trusted  much  to  his  memory,  which 
was  occasionally  treacherous.  His  emendations,  if  frequently 
happy,  were  sometimes  absurd.  In  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  science  of  ancient  chronology,  he  relied  sometimes  upon 
groundless,  sometimes  even  upon  absurd  h}'potheses,  fre- 
quently upon  an  imperfect  induction  of  tacts.  Sometimes 
he  misunderstood  the  astronomical  science  of  the  ancients, 
sometimes  that  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe.  And  he 
was  no  mathematician.  But  his  enemies  were  not  merely 
those  whose  errors  he  had  exposed,  and  whose  hostility 
he  had  excited  by  the  violence  of  his  language.  The 
results  of  his  system  of  historical  criticism  had  been 
adverse  to  the  Catholic  controversialists,  and  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  many  of  the  documents  upon  which  they  hEid  been 
accustomed  to  rely.  The  Jesuits,  who  aspired  to  be  the 
expounders  of  antiquity,  the  source  o(  al!  stholarship  and 
criticism,  perceived  that  the  writings  and  authority  of  Scaliger 
were  the  most  formidable  barrier  to  their  claims.  It  was  the 
day  of  conversions.  Murctus  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
the  strictest  orthodoxy  ;  Lipsius  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church  of  Borne ;  Casaubon  was  supposed  to  be 
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wayering ;  but  Scaliger  was  known  to  be  hopeless,  and  as  long 
as  his  supremacy  was  nnqnestioned  the  Protestants  had  the 
victory  in  learning  and  scholarship.  A  deteimined  attempt 
must  be  made,  if  not  to  answer  his  criticisms,  or  to  dis- 
prove his  statements,  yet  to  attack  him  as  a  man,  and  to 
destroy  his  reputation.  This  was  no  easy  task,  for  his  moral 
character  was  absolutely  spotless. 

After  several  scurrilous  attacks  by  the  Jesuit  party,  in 
which  coarseness  and  violence  were  more  conspicuous  than 
ability,  in  1607  a  new  and  more  successful  attempt  was 
made.  Scaliger's  weak  point  was  his  pride.  Brought  up 
by  his  father,  whom  he  greatly  reverenced,  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  a  prince  of  Verona,  he  never  forgot  this  himself,  nor 
suffered  it  to  be  forgotten  by  others.  Naturally  truthful, 
honourable,  and  virtuous  in  every  respect,  he  conceived 
himself  especially  bound  to  be  so  on  account  of  his  illustrious 
ancestry.  In  1594,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  happiness  and 
his  reputation,  he  published  his  '  Epistola  de  Yetustate  et 
Splendore  Gentis  ScaligersB  et  J.  C.  Scaligeri  Vita.'  In  1607 
Caspar  Scioppius,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Jesuits,  whom 
he  afterwards  so  bitterly  libelled,  published  his  'Scaliger 
HypobolimsBUs '  (*The  Supposititious  Scaliger*),  a  quarto 
volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  written  with  con- 
summate ability,  in  an  admirable  and  incisive  style,  with  the 
entire  disregard  for  truth  which  Scioppius  always  displayed, 
and  with  all  the  power  of  that  sarcasm  in  which  he  was  an 
accomplished  master.  Every  piece  of  gossip  or  scandal  which 
could  be  raked  together  respecting  Scaliger  or  bis  family  is  to 
be  found  there.  The  author  professes  to  point  out  five 
hundred  lies  in  the '  Epistola  de  Vetustate  *  of  Scaliger,  but  the 
main  argument  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  falsity  of  his  preten- 
tions to  be  of  the  family  of  La  Scala,  and  of  the  narrative  of 
his  father's  early  life,  and  to  hold  up  both  father  and  son  to 
contempt  and  ridicule  as  impudent  impostors.  *  No  stronger 
proof,*  says  Mr.  Pattison,  '  can  be  given  of  the  impression 
produced  by  this  powerful  philippic,  dedicated  to  the  defama- 
tion of  an  individual,  than  that  it  has  been  the  source  from 
which  the  biography  of  Scaliger,  as  it  now  stands  in  our 
biographical  collections,  has  mainly  flowed.'     To  Scaliger  the 
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blow  was  crushing.  Whatever  the  case  as  to  Julins.  Joseph 
had  tmdoubtedJy  believed  himself  a  prince  of  Verona,  and 
in  hia  ■  Epistola  '  had  put  forth  with  the  most  perfect  good 
faith,  and  without  inquiry,  all  that  he  had  heard  from  hia 
father  as  to  his  family  and  the  early  life  of  Julius.  It  was 
this  good  faith  that  laid  the  way  for  hia  humiliation.  Hia 
'  Epistola '  is  full  of  blunders  and  mistakes  of  fact,  and, 
relying  partly  on  his  own  memory,  partly  on  his  father's 
good  faith,  he  has  not  verified  one  of  the  statements  of  Julius, 
most  of  which,  to  speak  most  favourably,  are  characterised 
by  rhodomontade,  exaggeration,  or  inaccuracy.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  a  reply  to  Scioppius,  entitled  '  Confutatio 
Fabulffi  Burdonum.'  It  is  written,  for  Scaliger,  with  unusual 
moderation  and  good  taste,  but  perhaps  for  that  very  reason 
had  not  the  success  which  its  author  wished  and  even 
expected.  In  the  opinion  of  the  highest  and  most  competent 
anthority,  Mr.  Pattison,  '  as  a  refutation  of  Scioppius  it  is 
most  complete  ' ;  but  there  are  certainly  gronnds  for  dissent- 
ing, though  with  diffidence,  from  this  judgment.  Scaliger 
undoubtedly  shows  that  Scioppius  ba^  committed  more 
blunders  than  he  has  corrected,  that  his  book  literally  bristles 
with  pure  lies  and  baseless  calumnies ;  but  be  does  not 
succeed  in  adducing  a  single  proof  either  of  his  father's 
descent  from  the  La  Scala  family,  or  of  any  single  event 
narrated  by  Julius  aa  happening  to  himself  or  any  member 
of  his  family  prior  to  his  arrival  at  Agen.  Nor  does  he  even 
attempt  a  refutation  of  what  seems  really  to  be  the  crucial 
point  in  the  whole  controversy,  and  which  Scioppius  had 
proved,  as  far  as  a  negative  can  be  proved — namely,  that 
William,  the  last  prince  of  Verona,  had  no  son  Nicholas, 
the  alleged  grandfather  of  Julius,  nor  indeed  any  son  who 
could  have  been  such  grandfather.  But  whether  complete 
or  not,  the  '  Confutatio '  had  no  success ;  the  attack  of 
the  Jesuits  was  successful,  far  more  so  than  they  could 
possibly  have  hoped.  Scioppius  was  wont  to  boast  that  his 
book  had  killed  Scahger,  It  certainly  embittered  the  few 
remaining  months  of  hia  life,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  mortification  which  he  suffered  may  have  shortened  his 
days.   The  '  Confutatio '  was  bis  last  work,   five  months  after 
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»«'.r«  The  LiTes  hv  il.  CiuLri-ri  Nii-iri — iLi:  ::  J:il::is  in  *  Les 
GLa«iiA?*riri  ie  Li  r-ep-ibli  i:i-r  ie:5  Le:irrS.'  ini  ihas  of  Joseph  in 
'  l^  Trinrriviri:  Lir-ij-iire  1:1  Seiziezie  S:ecle  * — are  eqTially  un- 
wonhy  of  ;heir  ainihor  ani  iheir  s-b'-:-o:s.  J:il:us  is  simply  held 
np  xo  ridicale,  while  ihe  life  cf  Joseph  is  ilmcst  wholly  based  on 
the  book  of  Scioppios  and  the  *  Scalizerani/  A  complete  list  of 
the  works  of  Joseph  will  be  found  in  his  Life  by  Bemays. 
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ALDINES 

[Beprinled  Irom  BMiographica,  vol.  i.  p.  IDS.] 

To  ascertain  with  exactness  and  accuracy  the  dates  at  which 
the  first  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  were  printed 
ia  a  matter  not  only  of  hibliographical  interest  but  of  im- 
portance in  literary  history.  To  know  with  certainty  whether 
at  any  specific  moment  the  works  of  a  particular  author  had 
or  had  not  been  printed  is  often  of  no  httle  significance  in  the 
biography  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance.  And  the  datea 
of  the  Greek  editiones  principes  are  of  mnch  greater 
importance  than  those  of  the  Latin  classics.  The  manuscripts 
of  these  latter  were  comparatively  common,  and  a  scholar  of 
the  fifteenth  century  had  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
access  to  them  and  acquiring;  familiarity  with  them,  even  it 
they  had  not  been  actually  printed — as  most  of  them  were, 
in  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  art  of  printing  by  movable 
types  had  been  invented. 

But  in  the  case  of  Greek  it  was  different.     Greek  mana- 

scripts    were    excessively   scarce.      The   knowledge  of  th« 

language  was  confined  to  very  few,  even  in  Italy,  while  those 

who  before  Aldus  set  np  liis  press  in  1494  had  any  skill  in 

Greek,  north  of  the  Alps,  might  almost  be  counted  on  the 

L  fingers,     Thus  the  few  Greek  classics  of  which  the  contents 

I  were  familiar  were  only  known  through  Latin  translations, 

■  generally  barbarous  and  always  inaccurate.     It  is  to  Aldus 

Manutius  the  elder  more  than  to  any  other  single  person  that 

we  owe  it  that  this  was  changed,  and  that   access   to   the 

.  jnflsterpieces   of   Greek  antiquity  was   afforded  to  all  who 

■desired  it.    When  he  commenced  the  work  of  bis  press  in 

^494  with  the  issue,  as  specimens  or  trial  pieces,  of  the 


•i^. 
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'MiuMraa'  and  the  'Ghleomyomaohm,'  only  four  or  ftw 
Gieek  olMmca  at  the  most  had  been  printed — Homer,  .SSnp, 
laoGratea,  and  probably  a  Tolmne  oontaining  ei^teen  I^Ds 
of  TheooritQB.^  Sixteen  other  books  in  Qieek  had  abo 
appealed — grammars,  lexicons,  psalters,  and  two  editions  of 
the  '  Batrachomyomaehia.'  In  the  twenty-one  years  uriiich 
followed,  Aldns  gave  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  editions  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  of  .Sbohylns,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes^ 
and  Pindar,  of  Herodotns  and  Thncydides,  Demosthenes  and 
ffSschinflfl,  Athenaens  and  Philostratos,  besides  other  Gteeek 
writers  of  bat  little  less  importance,  and  the  well-known 
series  of  Latin  classics  in  duodecimo,  which  was  soohan 
inestimable  boon  to  stadents,  who  had  hitherto  been  oonfined 
to  Gombrons  folios  and  quartos.  As  the  exact  date  at  whidi 
the  printing  of  each  book  was  completed  is  given  in  needy 
every  vohime,  it  might  be  thonght  that  there  would  be  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  order  and  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  su(9cessive  works,  and  in  fact  all  the  biographers  of 
Aldus  and  the  historians  of  his  press  have  agreed  on  this 
point,  and  have  treated  the  chronology  of  his  impressions  as 
self-evident,  admitting  of  no  dispute  or  doubt. 

Every  stadent  of  MedisBval  or  Benaissance  history  is, 
however,  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  date  at  which  events  recorded  as  of  the  first  three 
months  of  any  particular  year  took  place,  owing  to  the 
different  days  on  which  in  different  countries  and  locabties  the 
year  was  held  to  commence. 

In  England,  while  the  historical  year  has  begun  —what 
time  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary — on  the 
1st  of  January,  the  civil,  ecclesiastical  and  legal  year,  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  began  at  Christmas.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  however,  and  down  to  1753,  it  began  on 

>  Although  the  date  of  the  ThtocriivA  is  doobtful,  some  bibliographers 
placing  it  as  early  as  1480,  and  others  as  late  as  1494,  there  is  strong  proba- 
bility that  it  appeared  before  Aldus  began  to  print,  and  not  later  than  1498. 
Three  other  Greek  classics  appeared  aboot  the  same  time  with  the  Aldine 
Afus^SflM  and  Oaleomffomaehia — the  ArUhologia  printed  at  Florence  by  Lauren- 
tins  de  Alopa  in  August  1494,  CaUimaehus,  and  four  Plays  of  Euripides,  both 
without  date,  i^aoe,  or  printer's  name,  but  probably  printed  by  Alopa  not  bng 
after  the  ^nMoIogia. 
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the25th  of  March,'  and  as  some  historiajis  use  the  legal,  others 
the  historical,  year,  the  date  of  any  event  recorded  as  happen- 
ing in  the  first  three  months  is  at  first  sight  a  matter  of  doabt, 
and  often  requires  much  consideration  before  placing  it  in  its 
due  order.  Thus— to  take  two  events  often  used  to  illustrate 
this  point — the  date  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  is  sometimes 
given  as  January  30, 1648,  sometimes  as  the  30th  of  January, 
1649,  and  the  accession  o(  William  and  Mary  sometimes  as 
February  13,  16S8,  sometimes  as  February  13,  1689.  With 
events  so  recent  and  of  such  general  notoriety  no  difficulty 
arises  in  attributing  them  to  their  proper  year,  but  the  dates 
of  less  notorious  and  less  important  events  recorded  by  our 
earher  annalists,  and  of  the  State  papers  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  often  most  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, and,  in  the  case  of  the  papers  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office,  the  dates  given  in  the  printed  Calendars  are  often 
erroneous. 

In  France  down  to  1563  (or  1567)  the  confusion  was  still 
greater.  In  some  provinces  the  year  began  on  Christmas  Day, 
in  some  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  some  on  the  25th  of  March, 
and  in  some  on  Easter  Sunday.  By  an  edict  of  Charles  IX., 
issued  in  January  15G3,  but  not  accepted  or  registered  by  the 

I  Parliament  of  Paris  until  1567,  the  Ist  of  January  was  fixed 

I  fte  the  commencement  of  the  year, 

I  In  Italy  considerable  diversity  prevailed.  In  Rome,  Milan, 
and  many  other  cities  the  year  began  at  Christmas,  At 
Florence  down  to  1749  or  1750  the  25th  of  March  was 
New  Year's  Day,  and  at  Venice,  though  the  common  use 
was  to  treat  the  year  ss  beginning  with  the  1st  of  January, 
the  legal  year  which  was  used  in  all  public  Acts  and  official 
documents  was  reckoned  as  beginning  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  Bepublic  in  1797. 

On  no  point  are  the  historians  of  Aldus  and  his  press 
in  more  absolute  accord  than  in  the  assertion  that  he 
used  the  legal  Venetian  computation  in  the  dates  contained 
in  his  books,  and  consequently  that  those  dated  in  January 
and  February  in  any  year  did  not  in  fact  appear  until  a  year 
■  Bj  34  Oeo.  n.  chap.  33,  Ibe  Ueol  feu  «rui  ordered    to  c 
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later  according  to  our  mode  of  compating  the  year  from 

the  Ist  of  January,  and  consequently  that  a  book  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1495  was  not  issued  until  February  1496  new  or  com- 
mon style,  and  nearly  a  year  after  one  dated  March  1495.  On 
this  point  Renouard,  Firmin-Didot,  and  Castellani  are  all  in 
accord,  and  the  two  latter  assert  the  fact  in  the  most  positive 
and  distinct  manner  possible,  and  reassert  it  over  and  over 
again.  Benouard,  indeed,  in  his  admirable  '  Annales  des 
Aide,"  assumes  rather  than  asserts  the  fact,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances  where  he  expressly  states  it.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  dated  book  issued  by  Aldus,  the  Greek  Granuuar  of 
Lascaris,  he  says : 

'  Effeotivement  le  "  Lascaris,"  de  ffivrier  1494,  est  dat4  de  la  fin 
de  oette  ann^,  f^vrier  dtant  alors  le  douziSme  et  dernier  mois ;  at 
I'Alpkabetwm  griscum  qui  termine  oe  volume  est  de  mars  149S,  ce 
qui  prouve  que  la  publication  et  miae  en  veote  n'auront  pas  en 
tieu  avaut  le  oommenoemeat  de  I'aim^e  1495.' 

Again  after  placing  the  '  Lucretius  '  of  January  1515  as  the 
last  issued  of  those  edited  or  prepared  for  the  press  by  Aldus, 
and  placing  it  after  those  issued  in  September  and  November 
of  that  year,  he  concludes  the  list  of  the  impressions  of  Aldns's 
books  with  the  words : 

'  DauB  cette  annSe  1514  le  6  furrier,  style  v^nitien,  et  151 
nouveau  style.  Aide  termina  sa  laborieuse  carri^e.' 

In  general,  however,  he  arranges  the  volames  for  escB 
year,  without  comment,  in  the  order  in  which  he  conceives 
them  to  have  appeared,  commencing  with  those  issued  in 
March  or  April,  and  ending  with  those  dated  January  and 
February,  Yet  he  is  not  absolutely  consistent  throughout. 
The  volumes  of  the '  Aristotle '  he  places,  not  in  chronological 
order,  but  in  that  indicated  by  Aldus  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  and  third  volumes  and  in  the  catalogue  of  1498.  In  one 
or  two  other  years  he  seems,  without  any  reason  that  I  can 
discover,  to  have  placed  the  volumes  without  any  attempt  at 
either  chronological  or  other  systematic  arrangement. 

But  neither  the  late  M.  Didot,  in  his  '  Aide  Manuce 
et    THell^nisme    k   Venise,'    nor    Sigoor    Castellani,    ttifti 
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^accomplished  Prefect  of  the  Library  of  San  Marco,  in  bia 
*  La  Stampa  in  Venezia  dalla  sua  origine  alia  morte  di  Aldo 
Manuzio  seniore  '  (Venezia,  1889),  admits  that  there  is  or 
can  be  any  doubt ;  they  lay  down  the  mle  absolutely  and 
repeatedly,  without  admitting  a  single  exception. 

Beginning  with  the  two  dates  of  the  firat  and  second  parts 
of  the  Grammar  of  Laacaris,  '  Anno  M.cccc.Ixxxxiiii  ultimo 
Februarii '  and  '  M.cccc.lxxxxv.  octavo  Martii,'  Didot  says 
(p.  64) : 

■  Cette  diff^renoe,  ohoqnante  au  premier  abord,  prouve  prdoiaS- 
ment  qu'AIde  suivait  le  calendrier  vdnitien  qui  com  mem;  ait 
I'ann^e  le  1"'  mars,  oar  il  n'aurait  oertes  pas  mis  un  an  &  imprimer 
one  cinquantajne  de  pagea  de  cette  seconde  partie,  dont  le  oontenu 
itait  d'ailleura  annonod  sur  le  litre  de  la  premiiire.  Or  le  dernier 
jour  de  fdvriet  H94,  more  venoto,  6tait  le  dernier  jour  de  ranu6o 
vinitienne  1494,  et  correspond  k  notre  dernier  jour  de  t6vrier 
1495  ;  par  consequent  la  seconde  partie,  datSe  du  8  mars  1495,  a 
6t&  imprtmSe  non  pas  un  an,  comme  on  pourrait  le  crotre,  mais 
seulement  hull  jours  api^a.' 

He  repeats  the  statement  in  similar  terms  several  times, 
land  on  every  mention  of  a  volume  dated  January  or 
February  in  any  year  generally  adda  '  more  veneto  '  or  some 
similar  expression,  and  invariably  gives  the  date  a  year  later, 
followed  by  'n.  st.'  in  brackets,' 

Castellani  is  equally  positive.  Having  called  attention  on 
I.  17  to  the  fact  that,  until  the  fall  of  the  Bepublic  in  1797, 
le  Venetian  year  began  on  March  Ist,  subsequently,  when 

perhspB  worth  noting  that  DidoC  invariably  commits  n  atiange 
bloader  in  tnmalatlQg  into  French  the  dates  ol  the  volamea  dated  ia  tha 
Oftleoda  of  any  month.  Ho  troiitB  the  calcods  aa  fanning  lorwud  inataad  of 
backwards.  Thua  the  Ornnraiai  o(  Theodore  Qiiza,  which  in  dated  octavo 
Calendaa  Janaanas  (>.«.  December  21),  he  given  asB  Janvier,  aod  the  dediontiOD 
ol  the  Astrsmomici  Vetrra,  ivi  Calendaa  Novem,,  as  17lh  November.  If  Aldtu 
had  been  a  barbarous  writer  □[  the  twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  centnrj,  it  woold  be 
posalLle  to  doubt  whether  he  treated  the  Calends  according  to  the  classical 
mle,  or  fancied  tliat  the;  ran  forwards  from  the  first  of  the  month,  but  the 
bnmaniata  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oanturiea  certiunl;  observed  tbs 
classioal  rale.  Moreover,  tor  Aldus  to  have  intended  b;  svi  Calendar 
Novembres,  the  16th  (or  17th)  of  November,  would  be  entire);  inconsistent  witb 
the  (act  that  we  find  he  correotl;  makes  dm  oI  (he  Nones  and  Idea  wben 
occasion  requires  il. 
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Kfinouarf's  work  the  '  Jalins  Pollux '  coramenceB  the  list  of 
those  printed  in  1502,  and  the  '  Stephanus  '  is  put  some 
months  later,  immediately  before  the  books  dated  1508 ; 
M.  Didot,  here  as  elsewhere,  states  precisely  bis  view  of  the 
order  of  their  appearance,  saying  (p.  338) :  '  Les  deux  ouvrages 
in  folio :  Julius  Pollux  ("  Vocabularium  ")  et  Stephanus  ("  De 
Urbibus  ")  publics,  le  premier  en  Avril  1502,  et  ie  second  en 
Janvier  1502  (1503  n.s.)."  Now  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  '  Stephanus  '  preceded  the  '  Julius  Pollux.'  The 
dedication  of  the  '  Stephanus  '  is  dated  '  xv  Cal.  Apriles  \i.e. 
March  18]  Mun.'  Now  if  the  book  itself  was  not  printed 
until  January  1503,  this  dedication  would  be  one  of  the  very 
rave  exceptions  to  the  usual  practice  of  Aldus  not  to  write  his 
dedications  or  prefaces  until  the  text  of  the  volume  was 
actually  printed.  In  nearly  every  instance  where  there  is  a 
date  to  the  dedication  or  preface,  and  also  a  date  to  the 
printing  of  the  text  of  the  volume,  the  date  of  the  dedication 
is  subsequent  to  that  of  the  printing  of  the  text,  and  that 
this  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  '  Stephanus  '  is  clear  from  the 
words  of  the  dedication  itself.  If  the  theory  of  Kenouard  and 
Didot  were  the  correct  one,  we  should  have  Aldus  writing  to 
Taberio  on  the  18th  of  March,  snying  that  he  was  then  sending 
to  him  a  book  which  was  not  printed  until  ten  months  after- 
wards. Whereas  if  the  date  January  1502  precedes  April 
1502  the  dedication  will  stand  in  its  natural  and  ordinary 
relation  to  the  printing  of  the  text.  Moreover,  Aldus  ends 
the  dedication  with  the  words,  'Expecta  brevi  Julium 
Pollncem  et  Thucydidem  et  quosdam  alios.'  Accordingly 
the  'Julius  Pollux' was  issued  in  April  and  'Thucydidos* 
in  May  1502. 

Turning  now  to  the  '  Juhus  Pollux,'  we  find  at  the  end  of 
the  text  the  date  of  the  impression,  '  Mense  Aprili  mdu.' 
The  dedication,  which  is  dated  'III  Id,  April,  mdu,'  is  also, 

►I  have  said,  to  a  Brescian  professor,  and  in  it  occurs  the 
lowing  sentence : 
'  PnBlerea  quia  oum  guperiortbtis  diehti3  lo.  Taberio  nostro 
Stephanum  de  Urbibus  dicarJmus,  quern  oum  Poiluce  a  compluribua 
una  colligatum  iri,  ob  earn,  quce  est  inter  ipsos,  oonvenientiam, 
eerto  scio,  volui  vos  et  hoc  in  libro  esse  conjunctOB,  at  animoestie.' 
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Both  Eenoaard  and  Didot  wrote  with  these  two  dedica- 
tions  before  them.  Benouard  prints  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
one,  and  Didot  of  the  other.  Yet  neither  noticed  how  cotD- 
pletely  the  two  demolish  their  Bchemea  of  the  chronology  of 
the  volumes,  and  prove  that  the  volnme  dated  January  1502 
was  printed  before  that  dated  April  1502.  A  further  corro- 
boration of  the  date  of  the '  Stephanas  '  is  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  contain  an  impression  of  the  anchor,  while  if  it  did  not 
really  appear  until  January  1503,  n.s.,  it  would  be  the  single 
work  of  importance  printed  by  Aldus  after  Aagust  1502  on 
which  that  mark  is  not  seen. 

But  we  have  an  additional,  and  in  itself  a  cocclnsive 
proof  that  the '  Stephanos  '  was  printed  before  the  middle  of 
August  1502  in  a  letter  of  Aldus  preserved  to  us  in  the 
celebrated  '  Claronira  Virorum  EpistolfB  ad  Joannem 
Keachlinum,'  printed  at  Tubingen  in  1514,  The  letter,  which 
is  in  other  respects  of  much  interest,  is  an  answer  to  one 
from  Reuchlin  ordering  a  number  of  books ;  it  is  dated 
August  17,  1502,  and  apparently  accompanied  the  despatch 
of  part  of  the  order :  '  Of  the  books  which  you  have  ordered 
I  am  sending  you  Julius  Pollux,  Stephanus  'De  Urbibus,' 
Thucydidea,  the'Etymologicum  Magnum,' the ChriBtian Poet 
PmdentiuE,  with  which  I  have  printed  some  Greek  pieces." ' 
He  then  gives  a  list  of  the  other  Greek  books  which  he  had 
printed  '  since  the  Aristotle  of  which  you  have  already  a  copy." 
Then  he  informs  Beuchlin  what  Greek  books  he  has  in  the 
press,  and  what  Latin  books  he  has  already  printed  and  ia 
about  to  print.  A  translation  of  this  letter,  though  with  a 
wrong  date  (October  28),  is  actually  given  by  M.  Didot,  who 
does  not  see  how  completely  it  disproves  his  system  ol 
chronology,  though  he  specifically  comments,  not  Tery 
accurately,  on  the  dates  of  several  of  the  books  referred  to. 

It  is  thus  absolutely  certain  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Stephanus  '  De  Urbibus '  Aldus  did  not  use  the  legal  Venetian 
Calendar,  but  dated  the  book  according  to  the  common 
reckoning  by  which  the  new  year  began  on  Jannary  1.     And 

■  '  Ei  librti   Antem   qnoa   petis,  milto  Jolinm   PoUaoem.  Btepliar 
Urbibaa.    Thaa;di<leni,    E  (711101  ogiaom    Magciuo,    PradeDLiam    Cbristiu 
poebuD  GtUD  quo  el  OraoB  qiuedam  imprest  Bunt.' 
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with  tluB  fact  before  as,  I  now  invite  the  reader's  coneidera- 
tion  to  the  twenty  volomes  printed  by  him  which  are  dated 
in  January  and  February. 

The  first  tour  of  these  are  the  Grammar  of  Lascaris  of 
which  I  have  already  given  the  dates,  that  of'  TheodoreGaza' 
dated  '  octavo  calendas  JanoariaB  mcccclsxxxv.'  ;  '  Theo- 
critus,'dated 'menae  Febniario  Mccccscv.' ;  and  the  '^tua' 
of  Bembo,  dated  ■  menae  Februario  m.vd.'  None  of  these 
volumes  contains  a  dated  dedication,  nor  do  their  contents 
afford  ns  much  assistance  in  determining  the  order  of  their 
appearance.  The  Grammar  of  Lascaris,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  dated  '  m.cccclxxxxiiii.  ultimo  Febmarii,'  and  as  the  ■ 
supplement  is  dated  '  m.cccc.lxsxxv.  octavo  Martii,"  I  agree 
that  it  ia  most  probable  that  in  the  former  date  Aldus  used 
the  Venetian  reckoning,  and  that  the  printing  of  the  first 
part  (the  Grammar)  was  completed  on  February28, 1495,  n.s. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  some  copies  (one  of 
which  is  in  the  '  Biblioth^qne  Nationale ')  the  last  sheet  of  the 
Grammar  (before  the  supplement)  has  been  reprinted  with 
several  alterations  and  corrections  and  with  the  date  '  ultimo 
Febmarii,  mcccclxxxxv.'  We  thus  obtain  the  important 
fact  that  Aldus  having  first  dated  the  book  according  to  the 
Venetian  style,  wheu  be  reprinted  the  last  sheet  altered  the 
date  to  the  common  style,  from  which  we  can  only  infer 
either  that  he  used  the  two  styles  promiscuously,  or  that 
having  in  the  first  place  adopted  the  Venetian  style. 
Bubsequently,  and  on  further  consideration,  he  abandoned 
this  for  the  common  style.  For  the  '  Theodore  Gaza  '  and 
I  the  '  Theocritus '  we  cannot  obtain  the  same  certainty,  but  I 
'  think  in  both  cases  there  ia  a  probability  that  Kenouard  and 
Cidot  are  right,  and  that  in  these  two  volamea  the  Venetian 
style  was  nsed,  and  that,  though  dated  January  and  February 
1495,  they  did  not  appear — the  *  Theodore  Gaza  '  until  after 
December  '25,  1495,  and  the  'Theocritus'  mitil  February 
1496 — otherwise  we  should  have  to  place  them  before  the 
*  Lascaris,'  and  to  consider  them  as  the  earliest  dated 
productions  of  the  press  of  Aldus.  But  a  comparison  of  the 
types  used  in  the  volumes,  and  a  collation  of  the  texts  of  the 
'Golden  Versea '  of  Py  tbagorasand  the '  Moralia '  of  Phocylidee, 
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both  of  which  form  parts  of  the  '  Lsscaris '  and  of  the 
*  Theocritus '  volume,  show  as  well  the  superiority  of  the 
tj'pes  used  for  the  latter  over  thoae  used  for  the  '  Ltascaris ' 
as  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  printing  of  the  '  Pythagoras  ' 
and  the  '  Phooylidea,'  and  thus  render  it  most  probable  that 
the  '  Theocritus '  followed  rather  than  preceded  the 
'  Laacaris,'  and  consequently  did  not  appear  before  February, 
14%,  N.9„  and  the 'Theodore  Gaza"  shortly  after  Decem- 
ber 25  (8  Cal.  Jan.)  1495, ' 

We  now  come  to  the  '  Aristotle '  of  1495-1498,  a  truly 
stupendous  work  which  well  deserves  the  admiration  it  has 
almost  universally  met  with  during  the  past  three  centi 
and  the  panegyric  which  Kenouard  gives  to  it : 

'  To  obtain  an  idea,'  be  says,  '  of  the  diEGculties  and  the  boldne*^' 
of  auoh  an  enterprise,  we  ronat  bear  in  mind  the  nnmeroua 
treatises  of  which  the  five  folio  volumes  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
are  composed,  all  at  this  time  unpublished,  and  of  which  Uie 
different  manuscripts  were  either  almost  illegible  or  disfigured  by 
the  igaorance  of  the  copyists,  often  partially  mutilated  or  obbterated 
and  almost  all  preseutiug  different  readings.  All  this  mass  ol 
writings  was  in  the  hands  of  an  editor  who  could  obtain  no 
assistance  from  any  esrher  edition,  who  found  himself  at  every 
moment  delayed  by  doubts,  for  the  solution  of  which  he  had  to  rely 
for  the  most  part  on  bis  own  sagacity  and  critical  scholarship.' 

Of  the  five  vobmies  of  which  the  eAitio  princeps  ol 
Aristotle  (and  Tbeophrastus)  consists,'  the  dates  of  the  first 

•  That  two  o[  the  iheetB  ot  the  TheocrUtu  difler  in  diflarent  copiefl  hu  been 
noticed  aa  well  by  orilics  aa  bj  bibliogtaphcra,  oad  Reiake  In  his  edition  hka  , 
given  a,  preoise  account  ol  the  dlfTerencea  between  Ihe  two  impieseionB,  ol  which 
the  second  ia  more  oorreot.  (hongh  less  rare,  than  the  Srst.  but  it  hits  hitherto 
escaped  notice  that  the  second  page  of  (he  Tirst  aheot  of  the  Theoiic^^  Oora 
containing  the  dedication  waa  also  reprinted  and  diBera  in  diflerent  copies. 
The  lines  are  different!;  arranged,  and  there  is  a  alight  difference  in  the  word- 
ing ol  one  ot  the  aenlenoea.  Moreover,  in  the  Qn» — the  firat — the  two  Greek 
woida  in  the  ptofaoe,  ttiira  and  rde-n,  ace  lelt  blank,  and  generally  filled  in  bf 
band,  but  in  the  other,  though  the  word  tiBri  is  left  blank,  the  word  ii.i<ra  ia  in 
a  ooaria  square  Oreek  tjpe  not  elsEwhere  used  hj  Aldua.  I  am  fortunate 
enoDgh  to  posseaa  a  copj  of  each  impression,  the  first  being  that  fomi«rlj  of 
Uao  Carth;  (No.  21S9  in  the  sate  catalogue  ol  his  library)  and  afterward*  ol 
Bishop  Samuel  Butler. 

t  the  work  u  it 
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— the  Organon— and  the  fifth— the  Ethica,  Economica,  and 
Politics — present  no  diEBculty,  being  respectively  '  calendia 
Novembris  M.  ccco.  Lsxxsv  '  and  '  M.  itD  Mense  Junio,'  but 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  which  Benoaard — for  once 
unmindful  of  his  canon  as  to  the  Venetian  style — has 
arranged  sensibly  enough  accordiug  to  the  instructions  of 
Aldus  himself  in  his  dedication  to  the  Prince  of  Carpi,  have 
been  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  by  M.  Didot  in  hia 
determination  to  insist  on  the  use  by  Aldus  of  the  Venetian 
Btyle  for  the  months  of  January  and  February.  The  second 
volume  comprising  the  Physics  is  dated  '  Mense  Februarii 
M.  uiD.* ;  the  third,  the  History  of  Animals  and  other 
treatises  'Mense  Januario  M.  lUD,'  and  the  fourth- 
commencing  with  Theophraatus's  'Historia  Plantarum' — 
'  Calendis  Junii  h.  hid.'  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
dedications  of  volumes  2  and  3  to  the  Prince  of  Carpi  that 
this  is  the  order  in  which  the  volumes  were  intended  to 
appear,  and  did  in  fact  appear,  and  accordingly  that  in 
dating  two  of  the  volumes  in  January  and  February  1497 
the  Venetian  style  was  not  used,  but  that  these  two  preceded 
the  printing  of  the  fourth  volume  dated  June  1497.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  none  of  the  long  and  interesting  dedications 
are  dated,  but  we  may  assume  that,  as  usual  in  the  editions 
of  Aldus,  the  dedication  and  title  were  printed  shortly  after 
he  completion  of  the  text  and  immediately  before  the  issue 
»f  the  volumes.  Now  M.  Didot  ie  so  wedded  to  his  theory 
that  Aldus  invariably  used  the  Venetian  style  that  hearranges 
the  publication  of  the  successive  volumes  of  the  Aristotle  as 
follows  :  vol.  1,  November  1495  ;  vol.  4,  June  1497  ;  vol.  3, 
January  1497,  '  h,  la  manifere  v6nitienne,  qui  con-espond 
ftu  Janvier,  1498 ; '  vol.  2,  February  1497,  '  that  is  to  say 
1498.' 

'Ainsi  dona,  selon  I'ordre  de  la  tomaiaon  attribute  aujourd'hui 
inlentians  ol  Aldus  himsett.  though  hia  words  in  one  place  are  not  very  oleur, 
and  it  may  be  t,  question  whether  what  is  geDeiall;  called  the  Grst  and 
BBGond  TOlnraeB  wob  not  intended  to  torm  one  volume  only.  The  first  catalogue 
ol  hia  publioationB  whioh  Aldus  priutad— that  o(  H08— however,  treats  the 
work  OB  divided  into  live  votumea,  One — the  Oi^anoK — he  places  under 
Logka,  and  the  tout  otbers  IPrnnum,  Seoundum,  Tertium,  and  (juartun) 
nndu  Philoaopkica. 
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aox  (Buvres  d'Aristote,  Tordre  de  pablioation  dee  Tolumes  a  iM  le 
Buivant:  tome  l^S  tome  iv,  tome  ni,  tome  n,  et  tome  v.  C'esI 
poarqaoi  dans  mon  analyse  je  suivrai  Tordre  r^l  d'appaxition  de 
oes  volumes  oomme  plus  important  poor  I'exposition  du  d^veloppe- 
ment  de  Timprimerie  aldine.' 

Now  a  very  little  attention  to  the  dedications  of  the  sac- 
cessive  volumes  will  show  that  this  arrangement  of  the 
volumes  is  altogether  wrong,  that  the  conmion  order  in 
which  the  various  works  of  Aristotle  are  arranged  is  that 
which  was  adopted  by  his  first  editor,  Aldus,  and  that  the 
volumes  dated  in  January  and  February  1497  belong  in  fact 
to  that  year  (n.s.)  and  precede  the  volume  dated  in  June 
1497.     In  the  dedication  of  vol.  2  Aldus  writes : 

'  In  a  short  time  I  hope  you  will  have  in  your  hands  almost  all 
the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  printed  with  my  types. 
Now  I  have  completed  the  first.  .  .  .  Very  soon  I  shall  publish 
the  other  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  dedicate  them 
to  you.' 

In  the  dedication  to  vol.  3  he  is  most  precise  as  to  the 
order  in  which  he  has  arranged  and  intends  to  issue  the 
volumes : 

'  Quare  vero  hos  Aristotelis  in  philosophia  libros  hoc  ordine 
curarimus  imprimendos,  ut  praBposuerimus  physica  cum  csateris  in 
eodem  volumine ;  hos  dein  libros  de  animalibus  ;  bine  de  plantis 
Theophrasti  libros,  atque  Aristotelis  et  problemata  #cal  ra  ficra  ra 
ffiva-ucd.  .  .  .  Libellos  praBterea  Theophrasti,  necnon  Aristotelis 
quosdam,  qualescimque  habere  potuimus,  dedimus.' 

In  the  dedication  to  the  fourth  volume  these  words 
occur :  *  hos  etiam  de  Philosophia  libros  in  tuo  nomine 
publicare  constitui.*  These  passages  make  the  order  in 
which  the  volumes  were  issued  perfectly  clear,  and  show 
that  vol.  2  and  vol.  3  appeared  before  vol.  4,  and  not  seven 
or  eight  months  afterwards,  and  in  his  catalogue  of  1498 
Aldus  confirms  this  order. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
printing  of  the  text  of  vol.  3  preceded  by  a  month  that  of 
vol.  2,  but  its  appearance  was  delayed  by  the  addendum  of 
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sn  pages  compriBing  additioDal  fragraents  of  the  History 
of  Animals  which  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Aldus  after 
the  volume  was  printed,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  dedication 
that  it  was  not  actually  issued  until  after  vol.  2.  It  is 
probable  that  the  two  volmnes  appeared  about  the  same 
time,  in  or  shortly  after  February  1497.  n.b.  The  pubhcation 
of  the  fifth  volume  completing  the  book  was  delayed  until 
June  1498,  owing  to  the  desire  of  Aldus  to  include  in  it  all 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  of  which  translations  had  been  given 
by  Leonard  Aretin.  He  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  Florence,  to 
Milan,  to  Greece,  and  even  to  Britain,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
manascripts  of  the  '  Rhetoric  *  and  the  '  Poetics,'  but  in  vain. 
The  work  had  to  be  published  without  them,  and  they  were 
not  printed  (in  the  original  Greek)  until  1508,  when  they 
formed  part  of  the  collection  known  as  the  '  Rbetores 
GrBBci.' ' 

In  the  remaining  Aldine  Incunabula  I  have  found 
nothing  bearing  on  the  question  under  consideration.  Only 
two  are  dated  in  January  or  February,  the  '  ^tna '  of  Bembo, 
dated  '  Mense  Februario  anno  m.vd,"  and  the  '  Institutiones 
GrtecsD  Grammatices '  of  Urbanus  Bolzanius,  '  M  HID  Mense 
Janaario.' 

With  1501  we  come  to  two  works  of  which  the  order  and 
dates  of  publication  have  been  a  terrible  puzzle  to  biblio- 
graphers, and  to  the  biographers  of  Aldus — the  'Poetaa 
Christiani '  and  the  '  Philostratus."  To  the  '  Poette  Chris- 
tiani,'  which  Renouard  justly  describes  as  '  Collection  inlini- 
ment  rare  et  pr^cieuse,"  and  of  which  he  says  that  the  few 
copies  that  exist  are  almost  all  imperfect,  he  has  devoted  an 
elaborate  and  interesting  notice.     He  has  corrected  many 

■  It  b&s  Baoaped  the  notice  ol  bibUog»phera  scd  edilora  ot  Arialotle  ttaftt 
In  the  tdiXio  ^tKtpi  ooe  line  in  vol.  8  has  been  aooidonlail;  omitted.  It  ia 
the  iaat  line  ol  p.  1005,  or  the  first  oC  101a.  It  would  seem  that  Alter  the 
volume  was  completed  and  a  certain  ncunber  ol  copies  issaed,  the  omission 
wa«  disoovered  and  the  line  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  pasted  into  snob  of 
the  volumes  as  remained  in  stock.  It  is  so  La  tay  own  copj,  the  t^pes  and 
paper  being  preoiseJy  similar  to  those  used  in  the  volume,  but  it  ia  not  to  be 
found  in  two  of  the  three  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  though  in  one  of 
iheio  it  is  clear  the  slip  has  been  lormerl;  pasted  in,  though  it  has  now  dis- 
opened. 
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anon  <rf  his  predecesson,  and  especially  has  cstaJiliBhad  tibe 
fact  that  there  only  exists  one  edition  of  the  *PradentfaiB'  of 
Aldus :  namely,  that  which  bears  the  date  of  1601.  I  hsive 
noticed  only  one  error  in  this  description :  namely,  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  different  parts  of  this  collection  the  dste 
1602  is  found  in  several  places.  The  date  1602  is  certainly 
found  only  once :  namely,  at  the  end  of  the  dedication  of  the 
second  yolume  C  Sedulius  *  and  others).  The  four  volumes 
(including  the '  Nonnus ')  of  the  '  Poetad  Christiani  *  aie  not 
only  of  great  rarity  but  of  great  literary  interest,  as  beingtha 
ediiumeB  prineipeB  of  several  of  the  works  comprised  in  the 
collection  (including  the  first  five  chapters  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixth  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Qtteek),  vriiile» 
besides  other  points  of  interest  to  the  bibliographer,  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  pieces,  the  order  in  which  fhey 
were  printed,  the  dates  at  which  they  appeared,  the  inter- 
calated pages,  and  the  very  singular  series  of  signatures, 
commencing  in  the  first  volume  with  if,  raise  a  number  of 
questions  of  considerable  interest.  Each  of  the  first  two 
volumes  is  dedicated  to  Daniel  Clario,  the  dedication  of  the 
first  being  undated,  but  that  of  the  second  bearing  date 
'  Mense  Junio  mdii.'  The  only  other  dates  are  the  following. 
On  the  recto  of  the  last  page  of  the  *  Prudentius,'  '  Mense 
Januario  mdi'  ;  in  the  second  volume,  on  the  recto  of  the 
last  page  of  the  Latin  poems  just  half  way  through  the 
volume,  'MDI  Mense  Januario';  in  the  third  volume,  the 
^  Nazianzen,*  the  only  date  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  Latin 
translation,  *  Mense  Junio  mdiiu  ' ;  while  the  '  Nonnus  *  is 
entirely  undated. 

Now  the  order  in  which  the  several  portions  of  this  collec- 
tion were  printed  by  Aldus  is  certainly  not  the  same  with 
that  of  their  publication,  but  can,  I  think,  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty  by  a  dissection  of  the  volumes,  and 
a  careful  study  of  their  dedications,  prefatory  matter,  errata, 
colophons,  and  signatures,  after  the  '  natural  history '  method 
And  this  order  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  dates.  It 
would  seem  that  Aldus  originally  contemplated  only  an 
edition  of  the  Latin  Christian  poets,  that  he  first  printed 
Sedulius  and  Juvencus,  that  these  were  followed  by  Arator 
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and  the  two  poema  of  Prudentiiia — '  Psychomachia "  and 
'  Paschale ' — these  being  prohably  the  only  poems  of  Pniden- 
tius  of  which  Aldus  then  poBsesaed  a  manuscript.  These 
were  followed  by  '  Prosper.'  By  this  time  he  had  obtained 
fi'om  Britain  (probably  from  Linacre  or  Grocyn)  a  manuscript 
of  the  whole  of  Prndentius  (he  seems  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  Deventer  tditio  princeps),  and  then, 
becoming  for  the  first  time  impressed  with  the  great  merita 
of  Prndentius.  and  forming  the  opinion,  which  was  generally 
held  for  the  following  three  centuries,  though  not  assented  to 
by  recent  scholars,  that  he  was  superior  both  as  a  poet  and 
as  n  writer  of  Latin  to  Sednlius  and  Javencus,  he  decided 
that  the  complete  '  Prndentius '  should  form  the  first  volume 
of  the  collection,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  print  the 
remainder,  adding  the  *  Centones '  and  the  short  poems  by 
different  authors  which  follow.  The  printing  of  this  portion 
of  what  now  forms  the  first  volume,  and  of  the  first  part  of 
the  second  volume,  was  finished  '  Mense  Januario  M.Di,'  as 
Stated  in  the  volumes  themselves.  Then  followed  (though 
why  these  should  form  part  of  the  collection  of  Christian 
I  poeta  it  is  difficult  to  say)  the  prose  Life  of  St.  Martin  by 
Sulpioius  Severus,  and  a  Latin  translation  by  Leonardo 
Giustiniani  of  the  Life  of  St.  Nicholas,  composed  in  Greek  by 
Simeon  Metaphrastes.  In  the  meantime,  with  a  view  to 
extending  the  educational  usefulness  of  the  work,  Aldus  had 
decided  that  the  Greek  Christian  poets  should  form  partofthe 
collection,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  Latin  translations. 
He  began  with  St.  John  Damascenus,  and  the  hymns  of 
Cosmas  and  Epiphauius,  which  he  forthwith  translated  into 
Latin  and  printed.  These  were  followed  by  the  Greek  texts 
of  the  '  Homero-centra.'  '  Gregory  Nazianzen  '  and '  Nonnus.' 
I  So  soon  as  he  bad  completed  and  printed  the  translation  of 
[  St.  John  Damascenus  and  the  hymns  of  Cosmas  and  others, 
which  would  be  shortly  before  June  1502,  he  issued  the  first 
volume  comprising  Prndentius,  Prosper,  St.  John  Damas- 
cenus,  and  the  minor  poems,  and  this  was  followed  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  second  volume  containing  Sednlius, 
Juveucus,  the  miscellaneous  poems,  the  prose  Lives  of 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Kicholas,  and  the  '  Ilomero-centra '  iu 
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Greek  &nd  Latin  with  a  tract  on  the  AnnaQciation  inter- 
calated. It  was  Dot  until  1504  that  he  foond  leisure  to 
complete  the  translatioD  of  Gregory  Nazianzea,  and  in,  or 
soon  after,  June  of  that  year,  he  issned  the  third  vohime 
containing  the  Greek  and  Latin  with  the  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  intercalated.  He  tells  us  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  that  3,047  versea  of  Nonnus  in  Greek  had  been 
already  printed  for  three  years  past,  but  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  able,  on  account  of  his  other  occupations,  to  translate 
them  into  Latin.  This  translation,  as  the  reader  knows,  he 
never  accomplished.  In  fact,  the  '  Nonnna '  was  never  pab- 
lished  ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  inpression  was  no  doubt 
destroyed  or  lost,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  few  copies  which 
now  exist  were  merely  such  as  Aldus  gave  as  presents  to  his 
friends. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  second  volume  (the  '  Sedulias  *) 
to  Daniel  Clario,  dated  '  Mense  Junio  mdu,'  Aldus  begins  by 
saying  that  he  dedicates  to  him  '  the  Christian  poets  printed 
in  our  workshops  a  year  since '  iChristianoi  poetas  jam 
annum  in  thermis  nostris  excusos)  but  which  he  had  been 
prevented  until  then  from  isBuing,  Kow  the  printing  of  the 
first  half  of  the  second  volume  being  finished  in  January,  the 
second  half  would  probably  be  some  months  later,  as  the 
Greek  text  of  the  '  Homero-centra,'  and  the  tracton  the 
Annunciation,  had  not  only  to  be  printed  but  translated,  so 
that  it  is  improbable  that  it  would  be  completed  much  before 
June,  and  therefore,  if  we  take  the  date '  Mense  Januaiio  ICDI ' 
to  be  I50I,  N.S.,  this  harmonises  with  the  statement  in  the 
dedication,  but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  '  more  veneto,"  i.e.  1502, 
N.8.,  we  have  Aldus  in  June  of  that  year  writing  that  the 
volume  of  which  only  the  first  half  was  finished  in  the 
January  preceding,  had  been  printed  a  year  since.  Further,  at 
the  end  of  the  translation  of  the '  Nazianzen,'  dated  June  1504, 
he  tells  us  that '  Nonnua '  had  been  printed  for  three  ye»x9 
past,  and  it  certainly  seems  clear  that '  Noduub  '  with  the  text 
of  the '  Nazianzen  '  was  printed  about  the  same  time  with  the 
'  Homero-ceutra '  and '  John  Damascenus.'  Moreover,  in  the 
petition  of  Aldus  to  the  Senate  of  Venice  upon  which  a  Privi. 
lege  was  granted  to  bim  on  the  23rd  of  March  1501,  and 
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woald  therefore  be  dated  shortly  before  that  day,  he  states 
that  he  is  then  printing  SeduUus  and  others,  '  Et  perch^  al 
preaente  stampa  "  SeduJio,"  "  Juvenco,"  "Aratore,"  "  Pm- 
dentio,"  poeti  Latini  et  autiqui,  et  similiter  in  grteo  in  versi 
"  Nonno,"  "  San  Gregorio  Nazanzeno  "  et  "  San  Joanne 
Damasceno," ' '  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  date  1501,  N.S., 
but  would  be  inconsistent  with  1502,  n.s. 

The  three  dates  of  the  '  PhiloatratuB,'  March  1501, 
Febroary  1502,  and  May  1504,  are  at  first  sight  little  lesa 
puzzling  than  those  of  the  '  Poetse  Christiani '  and  have 
given  rise  to  nnmerous  mistakes  among  bibliographers,  but 
the  dedication  to  Zenobio  (May  1504)  explains  the  matter. 
After  printing  the  Greek  text  (of  the  Life  of  Apollonius) 
which  was  finished  in  March  1501,  Aldus  became  disgusted 
with  the  book,  which  he  found  quite  different  from  hia 
anticipations,  Nihil  enim  unquam  memini  me  legere  deterius 
leetuque  minus  dignum.  However,  he  proceeded — though 
Blowly — with  the  printing  of  the  Latin  translation  of 
Alemano  Binuccino,  and  then  with  a  Latin  translation,  made 
by  Zenobio  for  this  edition,  of  the  tract  of  Eusebius  against 
Hierocles,  the  original  text  of  which  he  had  appended  to  the 
'  PhilostratUB '  in  order  that  it  might  be  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  contained  in  the  Life  of  Apollonius.  This  was 
completed  '  Mense  Februario  mdii.'  But  it  was  not  until 
May  1504  that  he  could  be  induced  to  publish  the  work.  I 
can  find  no  evidence  aa  to  whether  the  date  February  1502 
in  this  and  the  Latin  of  the  same  year  is  '  more  veneto  ' 
or  N.S. 

The  only  other  volume  which  bears  date  in  January  or 

February  1501  is  the  Latin  Grammar  of  Aldus,  with  the 

same  supplemental  matter  as  he  had  added  to  the  Grammar 

of  Lascaris,  and  with  the  eight  pages  of  the  well-known 

'  Introductio    perbrevia    ad    Hebraicam    Linguam,'   which 

appears  here  for  the  first  time.     At  the  end  of  the  Grammar 

proper  is  the  following  date ;  '  Ven.  Mense  Febr.  di,'  but 

the  preface,  which  occupies  part  of  the  first,  the  second,  and 

^H  part  of  the  third  pages,  and  is  addressed  'Literarii  Ludi 

^H  Magistris,'  is  dated  '  Mense  Junio  MCI '  (sic).     It  does  not 

^^ft  '  Printed  id  Buchet's  Aldo  ManuMio,  LtUrt*  it  DocutntnU,  p.  7. 
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ueem^  like  most  of  the  dedications  of  Aldus,  to  hame  been 
printed  after  the  body  of  the  Tolmne,  bat  to  ha^e  formed 
part  of  the  printing  of  the  first  sheet.  If  we  had  nottung 
bat  the  Tolame  itself  to  goide  as  we  coold  ocnne  to  no 
conclosion  as  to  whether  the  date  'Febr.  Di'  was  1501 
Venetian  style  or  common  style;  it  would  dqpend  npcm 
whether  *  mci  '  is  a  misprint  for  '  md  '  or  tc^*  mdi  ' ;  bot  we 
are  here  fortunate  in  having  external  evidence  which  shows 
us  that  the  book  had  appeared  before  July  1501,  and 
consequently  that  the  date  at  the  end  is  commcm  style.  In 
a  letter  to  Conrad  Celtes,  dated  '  Nonis  Julii  1501,'  printed 
originally  in  '  Centuria  Epistolarom  Philologicarum  e  Biblio- 
theca  M.  Goldasti'  (Lipsiaa,  1674),  and  reprinted  by  Be- 
nouard,  Aldus,  after  mentioning  some  books  not  yet  printed, 
writes  that  he  sends  as  a  gift  to  his  correspondent  two  copies 
of  each  of  the  following :  Horace,  Virgil,  and  '  the  Latin 
Grammar  which  I  have  composed.' 

Ck)ming  to  the  year  1502,  we  find  in  four  volumes  the 
date  January  or  February.  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
'  Stephanus  'De  Urbibus'  appeared  in  1502,  n.s.  The 
M^  'Catullus,'  Mense  Januario  in>n,  is  no  less  certainly  n.s., 
for  it  is  one  of  the  Latin  books  which,  in  the  letter  to 
Beuchlin  of  the  18th  of  August  1502,  Aldus  mentions  as 
already  printed. 

I  now  come  to  the  single  volume  in  which  Aldus  seems 
to  have  used  the  Venetian  reckoning  for  one  at  least  of  its 
dates.  It  is  the  third  volume  of  the  edition  of  Ovid,  and 
^  contains  the  '  Fasti,'  the  *  Tristia,'  and  the  *  De  Ponto.' 
The  first  volume,  containing  the  *  Metamorphoses  '  and  the 
preliminary  matter,  is  dated  at  the  end  *  Mense  Octobri 
M.Dii  * ;  the  dedication  to  Marino  Sanuto  is  undated,  but  is 
followed  by  a  Privilege  from  the  Doge  of  Venice,  dated 
November  14, 1502.  The  signatures  in  this  volume  are,  for  the 
preliminary  matter,  a  to  h,  for  the  body  of  the  volume  a  to  z, 
followed  by  a,  b,  c.  The  second  volume  containing  the 
*  Epistles '  and  *  Elegies '  is  dated  at  the  end  *  Mense  Decembri 
MDii,'  and  the  signatures  run  a  a  to  z  z,  and  then  a  A,  B  B, 
and  CO.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  these  two  volumes 
appeared  consecutively  in  the  end  of   1502.     The  third 
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Tolume  contains  at  the  end  of  the  '  Fasti '  '  Mense  Janu&rio 
MDil,'  and  at  the  end  of  the '  De  Ponto  ' '  Mense  Febr.  mdiii  ' ; 
the  signatures  begin  with  a  a  a  poing  on  to  z  z  z,  then  a  a  a 
to  ccc.  There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  concluding  that 
thia  volume  appeared  after  the  first  two,  and  consequently 
that  the  first  date,  '  Menae  Janaario  Mon,'  must  be  'more 
veneto,"  i.e.  1503,  N.S.'  Inconsistent  as  it  may  seem  to  date 
the  first  half  of  the  book  according  to  the  Venetian  style. 
and  the  second  half  according  to  the  common  style,  I  think 
the  probability  is  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  '  Mense 
Febr.  mdui  '  is  common  style  and  not  Venetian,  otherwise 
there  would  be  an  interval  of  upwards  of  a  year  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  same  volume,  and,  although  this  is  by  no 
1  impossibility,  it  would  be  unusual  for  so  long  an 
interval  to  elapse  vrithout  some  reference  in  the  dedication 
or  preface  to  the  caose  of  the  delay,  and  with  the  signatures 
running  on  consecutively  through  the  earlier  and  the  later 
I  portions.  Hers  the  last  signature  in  the  '  Fasti '  is  1 11,  on 
I  page  5  of  which  is  the  date,  then  follows  a  blank  leaf,  then 
the  '  Tristia  "  beginning  vrith  m  m  m. 

The  second  catalogue  of  Aldus  is  dated  Jane  22,  1503, 
nd  contains 'Ovidius  tribus  voluminibus,'  but  we  cannot 
infer  from  this  that  the  work  had  been  completed  and  issued 
before  the  date  of  the  catalogue,  since  it  contains  several 
books  which  in  Jane  1503  were  certainly  only  in  the  press, 
and  of  which  the  printing  was  not  finished  until  the  end  of 
that  year.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  other  catalogues. 
and  they  do  not  therefore  afford  any  certain  information  as 
to  the  date  of  the  completion  of  any  volume,  as  it  is  clear 
that  each  catalogue  included  all  the  books  which  Aldus  had 
at  the  time  in  the  press. 

In  1503,  at  the  end  of  the  text  of  the  '  Origen,'  we  find  the 
date  '  Mense  Februario  MDlil.'  The  dedication  to  Cardinal 
Egidius  of  Viterbo  is  dated  April  1503,  and  as  this,  with  the 
rest  of  the  prefatory  matter,  was  clearly  printed  and  probably 
written  after  the  printing  of  the  text  of  the  volume,  we  have 
here  strong  internal  evidence  that  the  date  at  the  end  is 
common  style  and  not  Venetian.  The  only  other  volume  of 
tl  is  DO  doubt  poiBible  tbkl  uoii  ii  a  migprint  (or  Hiiiit. 
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%ST%  February  1503  is  the  *  Euripides/  the  dedication  of  which  is 
not  dated,  and  the  book  itself  affords  no  evidence  wheth^ 
the  date  is  1503  or  1504,  N.s. 

I  now  come  to  a  volume  in  which,  at  first  sight,  Aldus 
would  seem  to  have  used  the  Venetian  and  not  the  conunon 
style.     '  Mense  Octobri  mdiii  '  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
fl    '  Xenophon  '  of  that  year  as  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
printing.     The  dedication,  which  is  in  Greek  and  fills  the 
verso  of  the  first  leaf,  is  addressed  to  Guido  Duke  of  Urbino, 
and  is  dated  at  the   end   * Av0e(rT7)pc&vo9  rsTdprtf  xai  Sdtca 
^a,<l>,y.  i.e,  February  14,  1503.     Either  then,  contrary  to  his 
usual  practice,  Aldus  wrote  this  dedication  before  any  part  of 
the  volume  was  printed,  or  the  date  given  in  Greek  must  be 
taken  to  be  *  more  veneto  '  and  in  reality  1504,  N.s.     Now, 
in  each  of  the  other  volumes  which  have  dedications  dated 
subsequently  to  the  printing  of  the  text,   there  is  clear 
internal  evidence  that  these  dedications  formed  no  part  of 
the  volume  as  originally  printed,  but  were  added  afterwards 
(as  is  the  case  in  the  'Origen').    In  some  instances,  they 
formed  part  of  the  general  prefatory  matter  with  an  inde- 
pendent  set  of  signatures,   in   others   (as  in  the  case  of 
the   Stephanus  *  De   Urbibus,'  and   the  *  Onomasticon  '  of 
Julius  Pollux),  though  forming  with  the  title  the  first  two 
pages  of  the  first  sheet,  yet  the  difference  of  type  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  page  shows  an  extreme  improbability  that  they 
were  printed  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of  the  first  sheet, 
and  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  the   first  two  pages 
were  left  blank  until  the  volume  was  printed,  and  then  that 
upon  these  two  blank  pages  the  title  and  dedication  were 
impressed.     But  in  the  *  Xenophon  *  there  is  no  such  ap- 
pearance.    Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  title,  the 
type  and  arrangement  of  the  dedication  are  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  pages  which  follow.     It  occupies  an  entire 
page,  is  in  the  same  type  and  presents  every  appearance 
of  having  formed  part  of  the  original  typographical  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  sheet,  of  which  it  seems  clearly  to  form  a 
part.     No  one  comparing  this  dedication  with  the  others  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  with  the  nmnerous  dedications  in 
the  other  volumes  of  the  Aldine  series,  even  though  he  may 
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have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  printing  in  the 
sixteenth  centary,  will  have  any  difficalty  in  seeing  the 
distinction  to  which  I  have  referred,  or  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  thero  13  internal  evidence  from  the  volume 
itself  that  the  dedication  of  the  '  Xenophon  '  was  printed 
before  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  as  part  of  the  first 
printed  sheet ;  consequently  the  probabihty  ia  that  the  date 
at  the  end  is  new  style, 

I  now  pass  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  during  which  no 
volame  appeared  dated  in  January  or  February,  and  arrive 
at  the  '  Pindar '  of  1513,  one  of  the  most  important  hooka  for 
the  question  which  we  are  considering.  The  '  Pindar '  is 
dated  at  the  end  '  Mense  Januario  mdsiu,"  the  dedication  to 
Navagero  is  undated,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  signatures  and 
arrangement  that  both  the  dedication  and  the  other  prefatory 
matter  were  printed  after  the  body  of  the  volume.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  dedication,  Aldus  informs  Navagero  that  he 
had  then  in  the  press  the  collection  known  as  the  '  Khetomm 
Orationes,'  and  that  this  would  be  followed  by  the  works  of 
Plato.  Now  the  '  Orationes '  appeared  in  May  1613,  and  the 
Plato  in  September  of  the  same  year,  but  if,  in  the  date  of 
the  '  Pindar,'  Aldus  used  the  Venetian  reckoning,  when  the 
book  with  this  dedication  was  published,  both  the 
'  Orationes  '  and  the  ■  Plato  '  had  been  issued  some  months. 
M,  Didot  has  noticed  this  difficulty  and  suggests,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  the  dedication  must  have  been  written 
some  months  before  the  book  was  printed.  But  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  this  was  not  the  case.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
dedication  Aldus  writes  :  *  Sunt  jam  quatuor  anni  cum  atatni 
dnram  banc  provinciam  nostram  intermittere.'  It  was  m 
1509,  in  the  month  of  March,  or  April  at  the  latest,  that  Aldus 
discontinued  the  work  of  his  press,  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
war  of  the  League  of  Cambray.  The  last  book  that  he 
printed  in  that  year  is  dated  in  the  month  of  April.  But  he 
must  have  decided  to  close  his  press  and  to  undertake  no 
new  work  some  time  earlier,  and  this  would  be  about  four 
years  before  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  '  Pindar,'  if  we 
are  to  take  the  date  January  1513  as  common  or  new  style. 
The  Commentarios  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  upon 
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tlie'Topiei'cf  AriitolleaffDcdDolBM  itnaig  eoBoboniioB 
o  mj  MgamMit  than  the '  Pindar.'  The  Tofamittk  dated  at 
the  end '  Mense  S^tembiri  XDxm.'  Bispiecadedbyalong 
pfeboe  addreeaed  to  the  Prince  of  Caxpi,  dated  'XY  Feb. 
icdxit/  in  which  Aldna  fizat  ezphuns  the  came  of  flie  dday 
in  poUiahing  a  volume  which  had  been  printed  laet  year 
{fmpman  ammo),  and  atatea  at  the  end  that  he  ia  aboot  to 
print  Stnbo,  AthensuB,  FiuuaniaB,  Xenophon,  and  acme 
otfaeca.  Of  theae  Tohimea  the '  Athenana '  aj^paared  in  the 
month  of  Angnat  1514,  but  if  we  are  to  taike  the  date  of  the 
pcefaoe,  Febraazy  15»  1514,  to  be  '  more  veneto/  and  to  be 
1616,  9.B.f  we  ahonld  have  the  aame  abaudity  aa  in  the 
'  Pindar/  namely,  that  Aldna,  writing  after  the  'Athenawia' 
had  appealed,  apeaka  of  it  aa  one  of  the  booha  aboot  to  be 
printed.  But  there  ia  atill  atixmger  evidence  that,  in  thia 
book  at  leaat,  Aldna  naed  the  common  atyle.  On  the  16th  of 
Febroary,  1516,  he  had  beendead  nine  daya.  'His  death  oo- 
eoned,  aa  I  have  already  noticed,  on  the  6th  of  Febraary, 
1516,  M.a.  Even  M.  Didot  ia  pnzded  by  thia  fact,  and  finda 
it  difficult  to  explain.    He  writea : 

'  Cette  dpltre  est  datte  dn  15  fdvrier  1514,  oe  qui  selon  le  style 
▼toitien  correspondrait  an  15  f^yrier  1515.  Or  one  grande 
difficoltd  se  pr^sente  au  sujet  de  cette  date.  Le  testament  d'Alde 
est  dn  16  Janvier  1514,  soit  1515,  et  sa  mort  est  marquee  an  6 
{6vrier  snivant,  d'oii  il  r^snlte  que  I'^pltre  d'Alde  datte  du  15 
{6vrier  1514,  serait  post^rieore  de  neuf  jours  k  la  mort  de  son 
anteur,  ce  qui  n'a  pas  besoin  d'etre  r^fntd  ...  II  en  fant  oonolare 
que  la  date  de  T^pltre  de  TSdition  d'Aphrodisias  est  enonte  et 
qn'il  fant  lire  1513  et  non  1514,  le  dernier  chiffire  da  miUteime 
ifDXiiii  ayant  pn  6tre  ajontd  par  erreur,  &  moins  d'admettre  que 
cette  date  a  M  mise  non  pas  par  Aide,  mais  apr^  sa  mort,  aa 
moment  de  la  publication  du  volume.  D'ailleurs,  de  toute  mani&re, 
cette  question  est  difficile  &  r^soudre.' 

Signer  Castellani  has  also  noticed  this  difficulty  and  is 
equally  puzzled,  but  offers  no  solution.  It  is  certainly  strange 
that  the  natural  explanation  occurred  to  neither,  namely,  that 
Aldus  used  the  common  reckoning  and  not  the  Venetian. 

Passing  over  the  Poems  of  the  two  Strozzi,  dated 
♦  .  r' ^  1     .  February  1513,  and  the  ' Suidas,'  February  1514, 1  come  to  Kt 
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Idition  of  Lucretius,  which  was  certainly  prepared  by 
Aldus  for  the  presa,  and  the  dale  of  the  coiupltition  of  the 
printing  of  which,  except  the  preface  and  other  prefatory 
matter,  '  Mense  Januario  mdsv,"  is  stated  at  the  end.  Thia 
would  be  flhortly  before  the  death  of  AJduB  if  we  are  to  take 
the  date  as  the  common  reckoning,  but  both  Didot  and 
Kenouard  place  it  a  year  later,  eleven  months  after  the  death 
of  Aldus.  It  18  preceded  by  a  preface  addressed  to  the 
Prince  of  Carpi,  undated,  but  containing  internal  evidence 
that  it  was  written  after  the  volume  was  printed  and  just  be- 
fore it  was  issned.  'En  igitur  tihi  Lucretius'  and  'quod 
autem  longe  correctior  emittitur  nunc  Lucretius  ex  adibus 
nostris,'  are  passages  surely  inconsistent  with  this  preface  or 
dedication  being  written  nearly  a  year  before  the  printing  of 
the  volume  to  which  they  refer. 

With  the  death  of  Aldus  the  elder  I  end  thia  paper.  The 
books  printed  by  his  succesHora  are  generally  of  less  interest, 
whether  literary  or  bibliographical,  than  those  which  issued 
from  his  own  presa,  and  I  have  not  given  to  the  dates  which 
appear  in  them  the  same  serious  and  detailed  consideration  ; 
but  wherever  I  have  come  across  any  dated  in  January  or 
February,  I  have  found  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  opinion 
that  Andreas  de  Aeola,  Paulus  Manutius,  and  Aldus  the 
younger  followed  the  course  adopted  by  the  founder  of  the 
press,  and  continued  to  use  the  common  date,  and  not  the 
Venetian  reckoning  for  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  resuiti 
at  which  I  have  arrived,  and  which,  I  think,  are  conclusively 
proved,  are  these : — That  in  the  first  instance,  when  he  began 
to  print,  Aldus  was  in  doubt  whether  to  use  the  Venetian  or 
the  common  reckoning ;  that  for  the  first  three  or  four  hooka 
printed  by  him  in  the  months  of  January  and  February  he 
probably  used  the  Venetian  reckoning,  changing  it  in  the 
one  case  when  he  reprinted  a  sheet  of  the  book,  for  the 
common  style  ;  that  in  a  large  number  of  the  volumes 
printed  subsequently  by  him,  and  bearing  the  dates  of 
January  or  February,  he  certainly  used  the  common  and  not 
the  Venetian  reckoning  ;  that  in  only  one  volume,  the  third 
of  the'  Ovid,'  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  Venetian  style  being 
.  used,  and  that  we  may  therefore  conclude  that,  after  the 
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years  1495  and  1496,  he  in  general  used  the  common 
reckoningi  by  which  the  year  began  on  the  let  of  January,  and 
consequently,  that  several  of  the  most  important  Greek 
editiones  prificipes  were  printed  a  year  before  the  date  to 
which,  following  the  leading  authorities  for  the  Aldine  press, 
it  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  attribute  them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  this  paper  I  have  in  any 
way  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Early 
Aldine  impressions,  or  attempted  to  solve  the  numerous 
problems,  many  of  them  of  great  interest,  to  which  the 
volumes  give  rise.  Although  more  has  been  written  upon 
the  three  Aldi  and  the  volumes  that  issued  from  their 
presses  than  upon  any  other  printers,  and  great  as  is 
the  literary  as  well  as  bibliographical  merit  of  several  of  the 
books  on  the  subject,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  have  an  adequate  and  exhaustive  work  dealing  with  the 
Aldine  impressions  from  the  different  points  of  view  of  the 
scholar,  the  biographer,  the  literary  historian,  and  the 
bibliographer. 
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[Ceprinted  from  Nott*  and  Queriu,  Bwiet  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 


B.] 


The  Aldioe  anchor  is  perliEips  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
printers'  marks.  It  is  singularly  gracefiil  in  design,  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  distinguished  scholar  who  first  adopted 
it,  and  is  affixed  to  a  series  of  works  which  contributed  more 
than  those  of  any  single  printer  or  family  of  printer  to  the 
progress  of  learning  and  literature  in  Europe.  The  origin  of 
the  mark  and  the  earliest  book  in  which  it  appeared  are, 
therefore,  matters  of  considerable  interest,  and  statements 
more  or  less  inaccurate,  and  showing  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge either  of  the  books  themselves  or  of  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  are  constantly  cropping  up  in  the 
pages  of  '  N.  and  Q.'  and  other  literary  and  bibliographical 
periodicals. 

One  of  your  correspondents  announces  the  discovery  of 
an  Aldine  '  Philostratus  '  containing  the  anchor,  dated  1501, 
and  thus  earlier  than  the  little  '  Dante  '  of  1502,  for  which, 
the  writer  says,  '  the  anchor  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
first  used.'  Another  writer  puts  forward  the  claim  of  the 
second  'Juvenal '  with  the  date  of  1501.  Now  considering 
that  the  Manutii  and  their  impressions  have  been  the  subject 
of  at  least  a  dozen  works,  and  that  one  of  thera—  the  '  Annalea 
de  rimprimerie  des  Aide  '  of  Renouard — is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  the  model  for  all  books  of  the 
kind,  it  might  be  expected  that,  before  making  a  communica- 
tion respecting  an  Aldine  edition,  a  writer  would  refer  to 
'  Renouard,'  and  would  also  look  carefully  into  the  book  itself 
to  see  if  there  were  any,  and  if  any,  what,  indications  of  the 
date  of  publication.  The  '  Philostratus  '  and  '  Juvenal ' 
are  well  known,  and  will  be  found  described  in  '  Renouard  * 
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as  well  a0  in  other  bibUogiapIucal  worlci.  To  be  complete 
(whioh  it  xately  ie)  the  '  Philoetratiifl '  ehonld  have  the 
f oUowitig  oontente :  A  title-pege  oantahdiig  the  lazge  mnehor 
and  dolphin  and  the  words  AXiDtrs.  Ma.  Bo«i  as  ueoally  to 
be  found  in  the  later  folios  of  the  elder  Aldos ;  120  pages 
oontaining  the  Gteek  tert  of  the  Life  of  ApoUomns  and  the 
tract  of  Busebins  against  Hierocles,  ending  with  '  Yenetiis 
apod  Aldnm  Mense  Martio  ic.di/  Then,  after  a  blank  f die, 
comes  a  long  Liatin  preface  by  Aldas»  addressed  to  Zenobio 
Acdoloi  dated  '  Mense  Maio  iCDnn ' ;  then,  after  six  more 
preliminary  folios,  the  Latin  translation  of  the  two  woikB, 
and  on  the  recto  of  the  last  folio  *  Yenetiis  in  iBSdibos  Aldi 
Mense  febmario  ilJ>n.'  This  is  followed  by  one  more  folio, 
the  recto  of  whioh  is  blank,  bat  with  the  anchor  and  dolphin 
on  the  verso  as  on  the  title-page.  Now,  at  first  si^t  the 
three  dates  are  a  little  puusling,  but  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  first  few  lines  of  the  preface  of  Aldus,  the 
matter  is  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  He  tells  us  that  when 
he  first  undertook  the  impression  he  believed  the  work  to  be 
one  of  much  greater  merit  than  on  printing  he  found  it  to 
be,  and  so  laid  it  aside  for  some  time,  but  at  length  deter- 
mined to  publish  it  with  Zenobio's  translation  of  the  tract  of 
Pjusebius  and  that  of  Binuccino  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius. 
The  book  was  in  fact  completed  and  published  between  May 
1604,  the  date  of  the  preface,  and  July  17  of  the  same  year, 
for  on  that  day  Aldus  wrote  a  letter  to  Isabella  d'Este, 
Marchioness  of  Mantua,  sending  her  the  volume  together 
with  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  (the  date  of  which  is 
'  Mense  Junio  MDiiu ')  as  two  books  which  he  had  just 
published.  This  letter  was  discovered  by  M.  Armand 
Baschet  in  the  archives  of  Mantua,  and  printed  by  him  in 
1867  in  his  most  interesting  privately  printed  monograph, 
*  Aldo  Manuzio,  Lettres  et  Documents,  1495-1616.'  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  title-page  (on  which  is  the  anchor) 
which  enumerates  the  whole  of  thd  contents,  Latin  as  well 
as  Greek,  of  the  volume,  was  printed  until  after  the  date  of 
the  preface,  namely  in  1604'--certainly  not  before  February 
1603,  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  printing  of  the  Latin 
translation  of  Eusebius. 
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Ab  to  the  eecond  '  Juveoal '  with  the  date  1601,  the  state- 
■tuent  at  the  end  th&t  it  is  printed  '  in  iedibus  Aldi  et  Andrea 
»8oceri'  shows  that  1908  ie  the  earliest  date  that  can  be 
'  attnbated  to  the  book,  and  that  the  words  'Menue  Augusti 
M.Di '  are  simply  copied  by  mistake  from  the  edition  printed 
in  that  year. 
1  In  the  6rst  edition  ot  his  '  Annales,'  published  in  1803, 
I  ^nouard  did  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  earliest 
PTohime  in  which  the  anchor  appeared,  but  in  hia  second 
edition  (1826)  he  suggested  for  the  first  time  that  the  '  Dante,' 
with  the  date  August,  1602,  was  the  earliest :  '  C'est  avec 
cette  Edition  qn'Alde  a  commence  I'usage  de  sa  marque 
typographiqne,  I'ancre  Aldine,  qu'il  a  su  rendre  si  c<Slfebre' 
(vol.  i,  p.  81).  And  again,  vol.  iii.  p.  97:  'II  n'en  fit 
Dependant  usage  (de  I'ancre)  que  quelquea  ann^es  apres,  en 
Boflt  1502,  8ur  ie  '  Dante  *  in-S",  dont  plusieurs  exeiuplaires 
n'ont  point  d'ancre,  ce  qni  pronve  qu'elle  a  ^t^  ajout^e 
pendant  Ie  tirage,  et  ^tablit  d'une  mani^re  positive  Ie  temps 
06  elle  a  6t6  employee  pour  la  premiere  foia.'  And  both 
these  remarks  stand  without  any  qualification  in  the  third 
edition,  and  form  the  authority  on  which  the  '  Dante'  has 
been  since  held  to  be  the  earliest  volume  bearing  the  anchor. 
But  I  venture  to  think  this  is  not  so,  and  that  there  is 
Btrong  probahility  that  the  '  Sedulius  '  of  IfiOS  {forming  the 
second  volume  of  the  series  known  as  the  'Poets  Christiani 
Veteres')  is  earlier  in  date  than  the  'Dante,'  and  is  the  first 
on  which  the  anchor  appears.  This  rare  volume  contains 
two  dates.  On  the  recto  of  the  last  folio  of  h  h,  just  before 
the  Lite  ot  St.  Martin,  is '  Venetiis  apud  Aldum.  M.D.I.  Menae 
Januario.'  On  the  verso  of  the  title-page  is  a  short  preface  of 
Aldus  dated  '  Mense  Junii  M.n.ii."  Now,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  Aldus  and  his  editors  invariably  dated  their  prefaces 
immediately  before  the  appearance  of  the  book,  this  date  is,  it 
not  conclusive,  yet  very  strong  evidence  that  the  "  Sednlius  ' 
appeared  before  the '  Dante '  of  August  1502.  And  Renouard 
himself  seems  to  have  really  admitted  this,  for  though  in  the 
two  pafisagee  above  cited  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
■  Sednlius,'  yet  when  describing  that  volume  he  says, '  Dans  Ie 
'  Sedulius,'  sur  Ie  dernier  feaiilet  des  pr^liminaites,  on  voit 
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Tancre  Aldine,  ixmt  Vemploi  commence  d  ce  volume  et  an 

•  Dante  *  de  1502/ 

But  the  mark  in  the  '  Sedulins  '  presents  one  peculiarity 
which  I  have  not  noticed  in  any  other  volume.  It  is  not^ 
as  erroneously  stated  by  Didot  in  his '  Aide  Manuce '  (p.  210) 
that  the  anchor  is  larger  than  that  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Dante/  the  '  Sophocles/  the  '  Statins '  and  the  '  Herodotus ' 
of  1502,  and  in  the  subsequent  small  editions  given  by  Aldus. 
An  exact  measurement  shows  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  anchor  and  dolphin  of  the  '  Sedulius  '  to  be  precisely  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  those  of  the  other  volumes^^graved 
by  Benouard  and  numbered  1  in  his  book,  so  that  ekcept  for 
the  peculiarity  I  am  about  to  notice  they  would  seem  to  be 
struck  from  the  same  block.  But  against  this  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  '  Sedulius '  the  mark  is  in  a  border  of  double 
lines,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  part  of  the  same  woodcut, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  border  was  added  afterwards. 
This  border,  which  is  in  the  two  copies  of  *  Sedulius  '  which 
I  possess,  does  not  reappear  in  any  subsequent  volume, 
though  in  all  the  volumes  with  the  date  1502  which  contain 
the  anchor  (except  perhaps  the  *  Dante/  of  which  I  cannot 
speak,  the  page  in  my  own  copy  which  should  contain  it 
being  missing)  there  are  dots  in  the  position  in  which  the 
border  appears  in  the  *  Sedulius.' 

The  large  anchor  in  a  border  of  double  lines  first  appears 
in  the  *  Philostratus  *  of  1501-1504,  and  in  the  *  Lucian ' 
of   1503,   which   certainly  preceded   by  some  months  the 

*  Ammonius  Hermeus '  of  the  same  year,  since,  though  both 
have  the  date  of  June  1503,  the  preface  of  the  *  Ammonius  * 
is  dated  November  of  that  year. 

The  mark,  a  dolphin  twisted  round  an  anchor,  is  said 
to  be  found  on  coins  of  Augustus  and  Domitian.  It  appears 
on  a  denarius  of  Vespasian,  a  specimen  of  which,  as  Erasmus 
tells  us  in  his  *  Adages'  (f.  112,  edit,  of  1508),  was  sent  by 
Bembo  when  a  young  man  to  Aldus.  But  Erasmus  does 
not  say — as  has  been  repeated  by  many  writers,  on  the 
authority,  it  would  seem,  of  L.  Dolce — that  Bembo  sug- 
gested the  mark  and  the  motto  '  Festina  lente '  to  Aldus, 
though  the  great  printer  certainly  contemplated  using  them 
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years  before  the  mark  actually  appeared  upon  a 
printed  volume.  In  his  preface  to  Linacre's  translation  of 
the  '  Sphera '  of  Proclus  (printed  with  other  treatises  in 
1499  in  the  volume  known  as  the  "Astronomi  Veterea ') 
Aldua  vmteBi  'Sum  ipse  niihi  optiraus  testis,  me  semper 
habere  comites,  ut  oportere  aitint,  Delphinum  et  Anchoram, 
Nam  et  dedimus  multa  cunctando  et  damns  assidue.' 
Erasmus  {loc.  cit.)  has  a  long  diasertation  on  the  mark  and 
motto,  explaining  that  both  have  the  same  meaning,  the 
anchor  being  the  emblem  of  the  6rmne8s  and  solidity  which 
slow  and  careful  work  alone  produces,  and  the  dolphin  of 
that  perpetual  and  rapid  labour  which  is  no  less  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  great  undertakings,  '  Ces  deux 
emblfemes,'  writes  M.  Didot,  'expriment  avec  juetesse  que, 
pour  travailler  sohdement,  il  faut  un  labeur  sans  relftche 
Bccompagn^  d'nne  lente  reflexion'  ('Aide  Mannce  et  I'Hel- 
l^nisme  k  Venise,'  p.  211). 

The  mark  itself,  as  it  appears  in  the  volomes  of  Aldus, 
is  clearly  taken  from  one  of  the  engravings  (on  the  recto  of 
d  7)  of  the  '  Hypnerotomachia '  of  1499,  where  it  is  figured 
as  an  illustration  to  the  following  passage  :  '  Dal  altra  parte 
tale  elegante  scalptura  mirai.  Uno  circulo.  Una  ancora 
sopra  la  stangula  dillaquale  se  revolvea  uno  Delphino.  Et 
gnesti  optimamenti  cusi  io  ti  interpretai.  AEl  SlIETAE 
BPAAEIlS,  semper  festina  tarde.' 

In  a  future  paper  '  I  propose  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  chronology  of  the  early  Aldine  editions,  and  to  adduce 
reasons  for  thmking  that  Benouard  and  Didot  have  fallen 
into  error  on  the  subject. 

>  Supra,  pp.  a3S-S46. 
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AN  INCUNABULUM  OF  BRESCIA. 
HITHEBTO  A8CBIBED  TO  FLOBBNCB 

(Btprintod  from  Tnm$adkm  of  (hs  BibHografkkal  flboMJif^  voL  It. 

pp.  988-87.] 

Tbb  complaiiit  made  by  Aldus  of  those  Lyonese  printers 
who  imitated  the  series  of  small  Latin  editions  printed  in 
the  oorsiye  type  invented  by  him,  which  he  commenoed 
in  1601,  has  been  well  known  since  the  pnblication  by 
Benonard  in  1803  of  the  'Monitom  in  Lngdnnensss 
Typographos/  dated  March  16, 1608,  a  copy  of  which  had 
been  discovered  and  commnnioated  to  the  writerof  '  AnTuJ^M 
des  Aide '  by  Mercier  de  St.  Ldger.  In  this  '  Monitom ' 
Aldus  specifies  the  coonterfeit  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
Jnvenid,  Martial,  Lucan,  Catallns  and  Terence,  and  in 
addition  to  these,  Benonard  has  noticed  several  other 
counterfeits  including  Dante  and  Petrarch,  of  about  the 
same  time,  but  printed  probably  after  the  date  of  the 
'  Monitum,*  or  at  all  events,  which  had  not  then  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Aldus.  In  this  '  Monitum  '  he  makes  no 
complaint  of  any  imitations  except  those  printed  at  Lyons, 
but  it  appears  from  an  order  made  by  the  Senate  of  Venice 
on  the  17th  of  October  1502,  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
Castellani  in  his  '  La  Stampa  in  Venezia  dalla  sua  engine  alia 
morte  di  Aldo  Manuzio  Seniore  '  (which  first  appeared  in  the 
*  Ateneo  Veneto '  in  1887,  and  was  published  as  a  separate 
work  in  1889),  that  in  the  petition  upon  which  the  order 
was  made,  Aldus,  after  complaining  generally  of  the  counter- 
feiting at  Lyons  of  his  cursive  letters  and  of  his  publications, 
had  stated  that  one  of  bis  books  had  been  reprinted  in 
Brescia,  with  place  of  impression  falsely  given  as  Florence : 

*  Et  perche  li  vengono  tolte  le  sue  fatiche  et  guasto  qaello  che 
lui  conza,  come  e  state  facto  in  Bressa,  che  hano  stampato  una  de 
sue  opera  et  falsato,  dicendo  impressum  FlorentisB. ' ' 

I  CMUUani,  p.  77. 
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Signer  Caatellani  was  not  ftlile  to  discover  what  the 
volume  was  which  was  printed  at  Brescia  with  the  impreas 
o£  Florence ; 

'  Quali  fosaero  qaelli  di  Brescia  o  per  conto  di  chi  oonlrsfTa- 
cessero,  Don  ei  h  venuto  ancora  a  sapere.' ' 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  books  printed  by  Aldus 
prior  to  October  1502,  and  as  exhaustive  an  examination  as 
I  have  been  able  to  make  of  books  purporting  to  be  printed 
at  Florence  before  this  date  has  led  me  to  the  irresistible 
conclusion  that  the  volume  to  which  AJdas  referred  as 
having  the  irapreas  Florence,  bat  teally  printed  at  Brescia, 
was  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Politian  of  1499,  with 
the  colophon  '  Impressum  Florentia  :  d-  accuratissime  casti- 
gatum  opa  i6  iwpensa  Leonardi  dt  Arigis  de  Gesoriaco,  die 
decimo  augusti,  M.  ID.,'  which  is  ascribed  to  Florence  in  all 
lists  of  Florentine  incunabula,  including  those  of  Hain, 
Audi£fredi,  and  Panzer. 

My  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  as  follows : 
First :  Laire,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Index 
Librorum  ab  inventa  Typographia  ad  annum  1500  '  (Sens, 
1791),  p.  253,  describes  this  book  as  a  reimpression  of  the 
Aldine,  and  though  AudiSredi  in  his  '  Specimen  Editionum 
Italicarum  StecuLi  XV'  (Eome,  1794),  p.  371,  has  objected 
to  this  description,  tmd  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  the 
Florentine  edition  contains  neither  the  'Miscellanea,'  the 
translation  of  Herodian,  the '  Lamia,'  nor  the  'Epistemon,'  yet 
it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  described  as  a  colourable  and  even 
fa-audulent  imitation  of  the  Aldine  edition,  since  it  reprints 
without  any  acknowledgment  or  reference  to  that  edition, 
the  preface  and  dedication  of  that  book  addressed  by  Aldus 
to  Marino  Sanuto,  and  although,  as  Audiffredi  remarks,  the 
title  does  not,  like  that  of  the  Aldine,  profess  to  inclndc 
•  Omnia  Opera  Pohtiani,'  yet  there  are  given  in  the  dedication 
the  very  words  of  Aldus,  '  Quare  tibi  Politiani  quacunque 
habere  potuimus  opera  Marine  suavissime  dicata,   muneri 

Imitiimus,'  and  the  further  passage  in  which   Aldus  regrets 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  second  century  of 
'  Cutellaai,  p.  49. 
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'Miscellanea/  the  ' EpiphyllidsB/  or  the  'Annotations*  on 
Suetonius,  Terence,  Statins  and  Quintilian.  Although, 
therefore,  the  word  Omnia  is  omitted  on  the  title,  the 
preface  of  Aldus  is  both  misleading  and  inaccurate  when 
applied  to  the  so-called  Florentine  reprint.  It  implies  that 
the  whole  of  the  works  of  Pohtian  that  could  be  obtained 
are  comprised  therein;  and  it  further  implies  that  Aldus 
was  the  editor,  though  not  the  printer  of  the  volume.  That 
Aldus  had  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved  at  this  edition  and  to 
treat  it  as  a  piracy  there  can  be  no  doubt,  even  though  it 
does  not  profess  to  have  been  printed  by  him. 

Secondly  :  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  volume 
purporting  to  be  printed  at  Florence  before  October  1502, 
which  had  already  been  printed  by  Aldus.  That  none  of 
his  Greek  books  were  reprinted  at  Florence  before  that  date 
is  certain;  that  no  other  of  his  Latin  books  was  so  re- 
printed prior  to  the  1st  of  January  1501,  is  equally  certain.  As 
to  the  Latin  books  printed  at  Florence  in  1501,  and  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1502,  I  cannot  speak  with  the  same 
absolute  certainty,  there  being,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  ex- 
haustive list  of  Florentine  books  for  this  period,  but  the 
probability  is  very  strong  that  no  such  book  exists.  No 
such  book  is  mentioned  by  Panzer,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
find,  until  many  years  later,  any  trace  of  any  volume  pur- 
porting to  be  printed  at  Florence  which  is  a  reprint  of  any 
Aldine  volume  except  the  *  Politiani  Opera  *  of  1499. 

Thirdly  :  There  are  only  five  distinct  species  of  Greek 
characters  that  I  know  as  used  by  any  Florentine  printer  in 
the  fifteenth  century  :  namely,  those  of  the  *  Homer  '  of  1488, 
the  two  sets  employed  by  Franciscus  de  Alopa  in  the  remark- 
able and  interesting  series  that  he  printed  in  and  after  1494 — 
the  *  Anthologia,*  *  Callim£w;hus,'  *  Euripides,*  the  *  Gnomic 
Poets,'  *  MussBus '  and  *  Lucian  * — the  characters  used  by 
Filippo  Giunta  for  the  *  Zenobius '  of  1497  and  the  *  Orpheus  * 
of  1500,  and  lastly,  those  used  by  Miscominus  in  1489  for 
the  Greek  passages  of  the  '  Miscellanea  *  of  Politian,  printed 
by  him  in  that  year.  Now  the  Greek  characters  of  the^ 
Politian  of  1499  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  of 
these  except  the  'Miscellanea  '  of  1489.     The  Greek  types 
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of  both  volumes,  as  Dibdin  has  remarked  ('Bib,  Spencer.' 
Ill,  465,  and  VI,  233},  resemble  those  used  by  Jenson,  bat 
each  of  them  presents  features  differing  ae  well  from  those 
of  Jenson  as  from  those  of  the  other,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion makes  it  clear  that  the  Politian  of  1499  is  not  printed 
either  as  to  the  Roman  or  ae  to  the  Greek  characters  from 
the  same  types  as  those  of  the  '  Miscellanea '  ot  1489.' 

Now  there  are  several  books  printed  at  Brescia  about 
this  date  which  contain  passages,  some  of  them  long 
passages,  in  Greek,  and  though  the  name  purporting  to  be 
that  of  printer  is  not  in  all  eases  the  same,  and  though 
trifling  differences  may  be  found  in  the  Greek  types  used  in 
different  volumes,  yet  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness 
going  through  all  of  them,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
were  produced  by  one  printer,  and  that  the  differences  in 
the  characters  were  merely  those  which  arose  from  different 
founts  of  practically  the  same  types  being  used  interchange- 
ably. In  1501  an  edition  of  Macrobius  was  printed  at 
Brescia,  of  which  the  well-known  Angelus  Britannicus  is 
Btated  in  the  colophon  to  be  the  printer,  and  in  which  the 
Greek  characters  strikingly  resemble  those  of  the  Florentine 
Politian."  But  there  is  a  still  greater  similarity  between 
the  Greek  type  of  the '  Politian  '  and  that  of  a  volume  of  Mia- 
eellanies  (the  first  ot  which  is  '  Philtppi  Beroaldi  Annota- 
tiones  Centum  ')  published  by  Britannicus  in  1496  ('  sumpti- 
bus  A.  Britannici '),  but  printed  by  Bemardinua  Misinta. 
.Audiffredi  (p.  177)  noticed  this  similarity  and  thus  writes 
of  the  Brescia  volume : — ■  Character  Graacus,  non  invenustus, 
eiqne  simillimus  quo  nsus  est  Leonardns  de  Arigis  in 
editione  Florent.  operum  Politiani  auni  1499,  cum  qua 
colhgata  est  haec  editio  in  Casanat.' 

The  (act  noted  by  Audiffredi  that  the  copy  of  the 
Brescian  '  Beroaldus  '  in  the  Cassano  Library  was  bound  up 
with  a  copy  of  the  '  Politian  *  of  1499  is  not  without  interest 


There  is  one  Florentine  Qreek  iruMftabulum  vhioh  I  bave  had  no 
irtnnity  of  leeing  :  nunal;,  tho  first  edition  ol  Ihe  Greek  Epigrams  o( 
PoliKan,  Mcribed  by  Panzer  (i,  423).  on  Ibe  aothoritjot  Fteytag  (Adpar.  i.  678) 
and  DeoiB  (Suppt..  390),  to  FlorsDce,  14!IS.  No  copy  is  in  the  BritUh  HaMom 
and  I  ilo  not  know  where  one  iB  to  be  found. 
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and  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  question  I  am  discussing, 
especially  as  I  have  found  in  a  sale  catalogue  of  '  Incuna- 
bula, &c./  of  A.  Gheno  (Rome,  1897,  No.  811),  a  similar 
instance  of  copies  of  the  two  books  bound  in  one  volume  in, 
apparently,  contemporary  binding.  The  'Beroaldus'  is  a 
volume  of  112  leaves,  of  which  nearly  half  is  occupied  by 
the  'Miscellanea,'  the  '  Panepistemon,'  and  the  'Lamia' 
of  Politian — the  whole  of  the  works  of  this  author 
included  in  the  Aldine  edition,  which  are  omitted  in  the 
(so-called)  Florentine  edition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
translation  of  Herodian.  Can  it  be  that  the  edition  of 
1499  was  in  fact  intended  to  form  a  supplement  to  the 
'  Beroaldus '  of  1496,  so  that  the  two  might  form  one  volume, 
which  should  include  all  that  could  be  found  of  the  original 
writings  of  Politian  ? 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  '  Politian '  of  1499  is  the  volume  which  Aldus 
referred  to  in  his  petition,   and  that  it  was   printed  at  , 
Brescia,  at  the  press  of  Bemardinus  Misinta  or  Angelus 
Britannicus. 

I  may  add  that,  except  in  reference  to  this  volume, 
Leonardus  de  Arigis  Gesoriacus  (of  Boulogne  ?)  is  not 
known  as  a  printer,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  though  on  the 
strength  of  this  volume  his  name  is  included  in  many  lists 
of  fifteenth  century  printers,  the  colophon  only  gives  him  as 
the  editor  and  possibly  the  publisher  of  the  volume,  and 
does  not  state  that  the  volume  was  printed  by  him. 
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THE  MARQUIS  DE  MORANTE : 
HIS  LIBBARY  AND  ITS  CATALOGUE  ' 

[Beprintod  (rom  the  Paptra  of  the  Manehaltr  Library  Club  tor 
1883,  pp.  ia9-I82.] 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June  1868  there  died  at  Madrid  the 
most  eminent  bihliophile  that  Spain  has  produced— one  of  the 
very  few  Spaniards  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  bibliophile — 
the  collector  of  by  far  the  most  extensive  private  library  that 
has  ever  been  formed  in  the  Peninsula,  or  that  has  anywhere 
been  collected  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  name  of  Don 
Joachim  Gomez  de  la  Cortina,  Marques  de  Morante,  is  all 
but  unknown  on  this  side  the  Channel.  The  British  Museum 
and  the  Bodleian  indeed  each  possess  the  nine  volumes  of  bis 
catalogue,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  other  complete  copy. 
except  my  own,  exists  in  England ;  and  although  the  library 
has  now  been  disposed  of  by  auction,  and  many  of  the 
rarer  volumes  are  included  in  the  treasures  of  the  British 
Moseum,  yet  the  sales  neither  had  the  pecuniary  success  nor 
attracted  the  attention  which  the  collection  certainly  deserved. 
Bnt  a  library  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes^ — 
the  great  majority  in  Latin  (though  with  numerous  books  in 
Greek,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish),  which  included  many 
tditionea  principes  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  books  printed 
on  vellum,  rare  productions  of  the  early  Paris  press,  books  in 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  bindings,  ancient  and  modem, 
and  from  the  libraries  of  the  most  distinguished  amateurs — 
may  be  thought  not  unworthy  of  attention  at  a  time  when 
the  sales  of  the  Sunderland  and  Beckford  collections  have 

■  TbU  paper  waa  trnnHlnled  into  French  bv  M.  laldora  LJHai.  and  pitnMd 
b  Iht  4th  Esnei  at  La  Curk»iU  iilliratre,  pp.  960^7. 
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been  received  with  so  much  enthnsiaBm,^  and  the  books 
themselves  have  been  so  keenly  contended  for,  and  have 
fetched  such  enormous  prices. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1840  that  the  eminent 
booksellers  in  Paris  who  particularly  devoted  themselves  to 
the  sale  of  fine  and  rare  books,  and  to  compiling  the  cata- 
logues for  the  great  sales  by  auction,  Techener,  Potier, 
Merlin,  and  others,  began  to  learn,  and  to  learn  with  no  little 
surprise,  that  Africa  no  longer  commenced  at  the  Pyrenees, 
but  that  a  book  collector  existed  in  Spain ;  and  soon  after- 
wards the  Paris  binders  whose  artistic  productions  have  so 
enormously  enhanced  the  value  of  the  books  to  which  they 
have  devoted  their  labours  and  their  talents,  CapS,  Thou- 
venin,  Bauzonnet,  and  Duru,  began  to  receive  books  to  be 
richly  bound  for,  and  stamped  with  the  arms  and  mono- 
grams of,  the  same  amateur.    But  it  was  not  until  the  first 
volume  of  the  Marquis  de  Morante's  catalogue  appeared  in 
print,  in  1854,  that  his  name  was  known  except  to  a  few 
booksellers  and  binders,  and  it  was  an  article  in  the  BuUetin 
du  Bibliophile^  in  1862,  by  6.  Brunet,  on  the  completion  of 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  catalogue,  that  first  introduced  the 
marquis  generally  to  the  knowledge  of  the  French  collectors 
and  men  of  letters ;  and  as  no  bibliophile  had  been  heard  of 
in  Spain  since  the  death  of  Don  Vincente  Salva  of  Valencia, 
the  existence  of  such  a  library  as  that  of  the  Marquis  de 
Morante  caused  no  little  interest. 

*  I  remember,'  writes  the  bibliophile  Jacob  (Paul  Lacroix), 
in  the  interesting  note  prefixed  to  the  first  sale  catalogue 
of  the  collection,  *  that  one  day  I  met  Mottely,  the  model 
bibliophile,  coming  out  of  the  atelier  of  his  fetish  the  binder 
Duru.  He  was  pensive,  full  of  care  and  anxiety.  "  I  have 
just  seen,"  he  said,  "  a  collection  of  astonishing  bindings  on 
which  the  incomparable  Duru  is  lavishing  all  his  marvellous 
imagination  and  genius,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover  the  name  of  their  fortunate  possessor.  I  admire 
while  I  execrate  them,  for  they  have  caused  our  friend  Duru 

1  EnthuBiasm  for  the  hooks,  but  contempt  and  disgust  for  the  meanness  or 
extravagance  which  has  led  the  inheritors  of  great  names  to  regard  their 
ancestral  treasures  of  art  and  literature  merely  as  a  means  of  acquiring  money. 
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K^  deUy  the  execution  of  some  of  mine.  There  is  only 
■■Monseigneur  the  Due  d'Aumale  to  whom  Duru  would 
1  Bacrifice  me  in  this  way ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  any  one  else, 
I  should  never  forgive  him,  No  one  but  a  '  past  master  '  in 
book  collecting  would  order  such  bindings,  and  it  is  only  a 
prince  who  could  pay  for  them."  The  bindings  were  for  the 
Marquis  de  Morante.  When  Motteiy  was  informed  of  this 
he  cried  out :  "  At  length  Spain  possesses  a  hibliophile."  ' 

Don  Joachim  Gomez  de  la  Cortina  was  bom  in  Mexico 
on  the  6th  of  September  1808,  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Don  Vincente  Gomez  de  la  Cortina,  a  member  of  a  noble 
Spanish  family  of  the  province  of  Santander,  whither  he 
returned  on  the  revolt  of  Mexico  from  the  Spanish  crown. 
In  right  of  his  wife,  Don  Vincente  was  Count  de  la  Cortina. 
Don  Joachim  passed  with  distinction  through  the  University 
of  AlcalA,  and,  after  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  utriusque 
juris,  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Canon  Law 
in  that  University ;  and  on  the  transfer  of  the  University 
of  Alcali  to  Madrid,  in  1840,  though  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  he  was  nominated  Eector  of  that  great  institution, 
an  office  which  he  held  at  this  time  for  only  two  years,  the 
death  of  hie  father  in  1842  having  obliged  him  to  proceed 
to  Mexico  in  order  to  arrange  his  family  affairs.  On  his 
return  to  Spain,  in  1844,  he  wag  appointed  Supernumerary 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Madrid  ;  in  1847  he 
received  the  title  of  Marquis  de  Morante,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Grand  Crosses  of  Charles  the  Third  and  Isabella 
the  Catholic,  and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  mihtary  Order 
of  Santiago  de  Compostella.  From  18S1  to  1853  he  held  for 
the  second  time  the  office  of  Kector  of  the  University  of 
Madrid,  which  he  vacated  upon  being  made  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Justice.  In  1859  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Senator.  Seiior  F.  A.  Barbieri— no  less  dis- 
tinguished as  a  musical  composer  than  as  an  enthusiastic 
bibliophile,  from  whose  biographical  notice  of  the  Marquis 
de  Morante,  prefixed  to  the  sale  catalogue  of  1872,  the  fore- 
going details  are  taken^informs  us  that  the  marquis  always 
refused  to  receive  the  income  attached  to  the  various  offices 
which  he  held,  in  some  iustancea  renouncing  them  in  favour 
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of  the  State,  in  others  assigning  them  for  the  benefit  of  th« 
poor. 

Some  time  before  his  death  he  resigned  all  his  offices,  in 
order  to  give  himself  up  exclusively  to  his  library  and  hi« 
studies.  From  a  very  early  age  he  had  devoted  himself  with 
ardour  to  the  collection  of  books,  and  when  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Alcaic,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
great  library,  and  had  employed  all  that  he  could  spare  from 
bis  allowance  in  the  purchase  of  books.  His  income  for 
many  years  before  hie  death  was  about  5,000^  per  annum, 
two-thirds  of  which  he  spent  on  his  hbrary. 

Although  the  Marquis  de  Morante  filled  from  time  to  time 
so  many  important  posts,  his  affections  were  wholly  with  his 
books,  and  he  never  wiUingly  left  his  library ;  business  and 
duty  alone  took  him  beyond  its  walls.  He  never  travelled 
except  from  necessity  ;  tvrice  only  he  visited  Paris,  once  on 
his  way  to  Mexico  in  1842,  and  again  in  1848.  London  he 
merely  passed  through  once  on  his  Mexican  jonmey,  and 
from  the  time  that  he  resigned  bis  public  offices  it  was  only 
on  very  rare  occasions  that  he  went  out  of  his  bouse.  His 
library  was  placed  in  three  magnificent  halls,  paved  with 
marble,  which  he  had  built  for  the  purpose.  There  from 
morning  till  night  the  marquis  might  be  found,  wearing  a 
short  jacket  of  coarse  ticking,  with  a  pair  of  old  slippers  on 
his  feet.  This  dress  he  found  the  most  convenient,  and  it 
was  never  changed.  Visitors  would  generally  find  him  at  the 
top  of  a  lofty  ladder  like  Dominie  Sampson,  partly  arranging, 
partly  reading  hie  books,  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  marquis  was  a  mere  collector  ;  he  was  an  excellent  Latin 
scholar,  and  bis  main  aim  and  object  was  to  collect  all  the 
editions  of  the  Latin  classics  and  all  books  bearing  upon 
Latin  philology  and  criticism.  Latin  was  the  language 
which  he  always  desired  to  speak ;  and  his  chief  amusement, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  in  which  he  indulged  in  the  later 
years  of  bis  bfe,  was  to  entertain  in  the  evening  a  few  biends 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  Latin  philological  and  lite- 
rary subjects.  Yet  these  discussions,  we  may  suppose,  would 
be  more  entertaining  to  him  than  to  his  friends.  Accustomed 
ID  all  that  part  of  his  life  which  was  not  passed  in  his  hbrary 
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to  act  either  as  a  professor  or  &8  a  judge,  believing  thoroughly 
in  his  own  infallibilit;  and  in  his  own  good  fortune,  he  could 
not  bear  the  slightest  opposition,  and  a  contradiction  per- 
sisted in  involved  the  disgrace  of  the  contradictor.  He  was 
BO  tenacious  in  his  opinions  that  on  several  occasions,  Sefior 
Barbieri  tells  us,  having  cited  as  an  authority  a  text  which 
on  being  referred  to  turned  out  exactly  the  contrary  of  what 
he  had  stated,  he  preferred  to  alter  it  as  an  error,  rather  than 
to  admit  that  he  was  wrong.  He  never  asked  advice,  and 
when  it  was  offered  never  took  it.  Punctually  as  the  clock 
struck  nine,  however  interesting  might  be  the  conversation 
it  sharply  closed,  and  the  guests  hastened  to  take  their  leave, 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  he  was  a  man  of  solid 
learning  if  not  of  much  judgment,  and  his  '  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  Latin  and  Spanish  Languages,'  whatever 
may  be  its  absolute  merits,  certainly  must  take  a  high  place 
amongst  the  books  of  Latin  scholarship  which  the  Peninsula 
has  produced.  Besides  this  book,  his  only  literary  produc- 
tdons,  with  the  exception  of  his  catologue  and  its  numerous 
dissertations,  were  a  few  unimportant  philological  and  literary 
tracts. 

His  habits,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  of  the  simplest. 
Caring  for  money  only  for  the  purpose  of  buying  books  or 
of  relieving  the  poor  {for  of  the  third  of  his  income  which  ha 
devoted  to  hie  personal  wantsalarge  portion  went  in  charity), 
he  was  yet  most  methodical  in  his  accounts,  and  finding  on 
one  occasion  that  his  laundress  had  made  a  mistake  of  an 
ochavo  (rather  less  than  a  farthing),  he  apostrophised  her  in 
most  severe  and  harsh  terms  on  the  subject  of  the  error,  but 
presented  her  at  the  same  time  with  a  twenty-franc  piece, 
to  show  his  approval  of  her  akilftU  laundry  work.  His  ser- 
vants were  numerous,  and  he  was  a  most  kind  master,  leaving 
pensions  by  his  will  to  each  of  hla  domestics,  and  to  his 
cook  the  handsome  income  of  eight  francs  per  day.  Yet  her 
labours  cannot  have  been  very  arduous,  for  the  marquis  ate 
the  simplest  food,  drank  with  it  a  very  httle  wine,  never  taking 
tea,  coffee,  or  spirits,  and  neither  smoking  nor  taking  snuff. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  bored  by  hia  official 
duties  aa  a  judge,  for  whenever  he  aat  in  Court  a  voluma  of 
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Horace  or  Virgil  would  be  seen  peeping  from  his  pocket 
ready  to  be  taken  out  at  any  moment  of  leisnre,  or  possibly 
during  the  too  long  speech  of  a  tedious  advocate.  Theatres 
and  pablic  amusements  were  entire  strangers  to  him  ;  eome- 
times  he  indulged  in  a  game  at  cards  with  a  few  intimates, 
and  he  possessed  no  mean  skill  at  tresiUo  and  revesino.  Bat 
at  cards,  as  in  discussion,  he  could  not  bear  to  lose,  being 
unable  to  understand  either  that  his  skill  could  be  surpassed 
or  that  his  good  fortune  could  fail. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  deaf,  irritable,  and 
with  a  perpetual  cold  in  the  head,  caused  by  passing  his 
whole  time  in  the  cold  galleries  of  his  library.  He  amnsed 
himself,  according  as  any  of  hts  friends  pleased  or  displeased 
him,  by  making  fresh  codicils  to  his  will,  adding  or  omitting 
their  respective  names.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  ungenial, 
and  took  pleasure  in  relating  to  his  friends  various  incidents 
in  his  life,  but  absolutely  refusing  to  assign  dates  or  to  give 
any  information  which  would  allow  of  the  possibility  of  his 
Life  being  written.  Nor  would  he  ever  allow  his  portrait  to 
be  taken.  He  was  very  little,  very  thin,  with  prominent 
cheek-bones,  a  dark  complexion,  and  very  bright  eyes. 
\  The  Marquis  de  Morante  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from 
I  B  ladder  in  his  library.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  then, 
placed  in  a  magnificent  bronze  sarcophagus  which  he  had 
himself  caused  to  be  prepared  for  its  reception,  was  boned 
in  the  church  of  which  his  father  had  been  the  fonnder,  at 
Salazar,  in  the  province  of  Santander. 

The  library  of  the  Marquis  de  Morante  consisted  at  the 
time  of  his  death  of  21,021  articles,  comprising,  according  to 
M.  Paul  Lacroix,  more  than  120,000  volumes.  First  and 
foremost  came  the  editions  of  the  classicB,  and  specially  of 
the  Latin  classics.  There  were  '  Editiones  Principes,' 
among  them  those  of  Cicero  ■  De  Oratore,'  of  Quintus  Curtius 
(now  in  my  possession),  Valerius  Maximus,  Claudian, 
Orosius  :  other  still  rarer  editions,  the  Livy  of  Udalric  Gallus 
of  1469,  the  Martial  of  1473;  many  other  incunabula, 
including  a  large  paper  copy  of  the  '  Bible '  printed  at  Naples 
by  MoravuB  in  1476.  Of  editions  and  translations  of,  and 
dissertations  on  Horace,  we  find  no  less  than  546 ;  there  are 
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117  editions  of  Sallnst,  169  of  Virgil,  93  of  Terence,  89  o( 
Ovid,  76  of  Tacitus,  73  of  Quintua  Curtius.  These  figures 
■will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  collection  of  Latin 
claesics.  The  commentators  and  the  critics  are  even  more 
Dumerons.  I  know  of  no  library  except  the  Sunderland 
which  is  so  rich  in  those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  After 
the  classics  and  their  commentators  come  the  modern  Latin 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  including 
a  larger  collection  of  modem  Latin  poetry  than  is,  I  think, 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Early  and  rare  books,  written 
against  the  Church  of  Kome,  the  works  of  heretics,  refor- 
mers, sectaries,  and  atheists,  form  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  or  the  least  numerous  section  of  the  library — a 
section  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  in  a  Spanish  library, 
and  in  that  of  an  orthodox  Catholic,  who  died  iu  faith  after 
receiving  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  books  on  all  these  subjects  are  nume- 
rous. Of  Ochino,  no  less  than  seventeen  articles  appear  in 
the  catalogue,  mostly  original  editions.  Faustus  Socinus 
and  Servetua  are  both  well  represented  ;  of  the  latter  thera 
ie  a  truly  remarkable  collection.  Numerous  books  in  all 
classes  of  hterature,  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  but  I 
have  only  noticed  three  or  four  English  books  and  none  in 
German,  though  several  of  the  Latin  works  of  Luther  are  to 
be  found. 

Many  of  the  books  came  from  celebrated  libraries ;  a  pre- 
sentation copy  from  Joseph  Scaliger  of  his  '  Le  Emendatlone 
Tempormn  '  to  Da  Thou,  with  the  autographs  of  both  these 
eminent  persons  ;  between  forty  and  fifty  other  examples  of 
books,  now  so  eagerly  sought  for,  from  the  library  and  with 
the  arms  of  De  Thou.  There  were  books  from  the  collec- 
tions of  the  kings,  queens,  dauphins,  and  princes  of  Prance, 
from  those  of  popes,  of  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  of 
Calvin,  Philippe  de  Mornay,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Leonard 
Aretin,  Cardinal  Granvelle,  the  inquisitor  Torquemada,  of 
the  great  bibliophiles  Longepierre,  Maioli,  Count  de  Hoym, 
Bishop  Huet,  and  nearly  every  collector  of  this  and  the  last 
century;  books  with  the  autographs  of  CoUetet,  Desportes, 
Bobert    Estieime,   Malherbe,  Bamns,  Aldus  the  younger, 
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I'irssmuB,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and,  ae  the  marquis  loTed  to  per- 
Buaile  himself,  of  Kabelais  and  of  Baciue.  Nor  was  the 
library  less  rich  in  bindings.  It  included  coriouB  and  splen- 
did  Bpecimeus  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — 
books  bound  by  Clovis  Eve  in  the  sixteenth,  by  Le  GaBcoo 
and  Du  Souil  in  the  Beventeenth ;  by  Eoyet,  Padelonp, 
Derome,  and  Bradel  in  the  eighteenth,  and  by  nearly  every 
one  of  the  eminent  French  binders  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
some  iu  considerable  numbers,  and  nearly  all  in  escellest 
preservation.  Of  the  books  which  were  not  tbongbt  by  tbe 
marquis  worthy  of  being  sent  to  the  great  French  binders, 
or  which  were  not  already  bound,  a  large  number  were  in 
the  rich  if  not  always  tasteful  binding  of  Schtefer,  and  others 
were  boimd  by  Gil,  of  Madrid,  in  mottled  calf,  or  green  or 
plum-coloured  morocco,  or  in  basaue,  a  preparation  of  sheep 
most  admirably  and  artiBtically  prepared  by  Gil  to  imitate 
morocco.  The  arms  of  the  marquis,  with  their  eight  quar- 
terings  and  surmounted  by  the  coronet  of  a  marquis,  were 
generally  stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides,  in  some  cases  with 
a  monogram  at  the  four  comers.  Above  the  arms  were  the 
words,  '  J.  Gomez  de  la  Cortina  et  amicorum,'  and  below, 
'  Fatlitur  Hora  Legendo.'  The  bookplate  in  the  inside  had 
sometimes  the  arms  simnonated  by  a  count's  coronet,  the 
words,  ■  Bibliotheca  Cortiniana '  underneath,  and  on  tbe 
three  other  sides,  '  Egregios  cumulare  Ubros  praclara 
supellex.'  Yet,  although  following  the  example  of  Grolier 
(of  whose  books  no  authentic  specimen  was  possessed  by  the 
marquis)  and  of  Maioli,  he  stated  on  the  books  thEmselves 
that  tbey  were  for  the  use  of  his  friends  as  well  as  himself, 
he  was  extremely  unwilling  to  lend,  or  even  to  exhibit  any 
of  his  treasures.  If  the  volume  asked  for  was  a  rare  one,  it 
was  generally  '  at  the  binder's  ' ;  if  a  common  and  modem 
book,  and  especially  if  the  applicant  were  a  poor  stndect, 
the  marquis  would  not  unfrequently  buy  a  copy  end  present 
it  to  the  would-be  borrower. 

Yet  rich  as  was  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  de  Morante, 
and  numerous  as  were  the  books — valuable  by  their  beauty, 
their  rarity,  their  magni6cent  bindings,  or  their  intrinsic 
merits — there  was  something  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  tfaflj 
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library.  Of  hardly  any  author,  and  in  hardly  any  department 
were  the  rarest  of  all  editions  to  be  found  ;  there  were  but 
two  books  printed  on  vellum,  and  neither  of  them  of  macb 
interest ;  one  was  a  modem  impression,  the  other  a  copy  of 
the  'Epistles  of  RanJin,'  printed  at  Paris  in  1621.  Of  the 
'  Editiones  Principes '  of  the  Latin  classics  there  were  but 
few,  and  indeed  hardly  any  of  the  rareet.  Nor  were  the 
•  Incunabula  '  generally  o(  the  highest  degree  of  rarity.  There 
was  no  Horace  earlier  than  1477  ;  the  first  Virgil  was  dated 
1492  ;  the  Csesars  commenced  with  the  second  edition,  that 
of  Jenson  (1471)  ;  of  Cicero  the  '  De  Oratore '  of  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz,  of  1469,  and  the '  De  Finibus '  (Venice),  1471, 
were  the  earliest  and  the  only  twoof  very  much  interest,  while 
the  early  editions  of  the  other  Latin  clasBics  were  still  less 
worthily  represented-  Among  the  Aldines,  though  we  find 
both  editions  of  the  '  Hypnerotomachia  *  of  Poliphilo,  there 
was  neither  the  Horace,  the  Virgil,  nor  the  Petrarch  of  1501, 
and  very  few  of  the  books  printed  by  Aldns  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  in  editions  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
and  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  the 
library  was  especially  rich,  and  these,  except  when  in  splendid 
bindings  or  coming  from  the  library  of  a  celebrated  person, 
do  not,  meritorious  and  interesting  as  many  of  them  are,  add 
to  the  glories  of  a  library.  Moreover,  one  singular  feature  of 
the  collection,  which  certainly  detracted  to  a  large  extent 
from  its  value,  was  the  extraordinary  number  of  common 
books  and  editions,  represented  not  by  duplicates  or  tripli- 
cates, but  by  a  still  greater  number  of  copies.  The  '  Lampas 
give  Fax  '  of  Gniter,  is  a  book  which  one  expects  to  find  in 
the  library  of  every  classical  scholar  and  student ;  it  is  a  work 
which  no  one  interested  cither  in  Latin  criticism  or  in  liter- 
ary history  can  conveniently  dispense  with,  but  it  is  neither 
rare,  costly,  nor  a  fine  specimen  of  typography,  yet  no  less 
than  thirteen  copies  of  the  first  edition  (seven  volumes, 
usually  bound  in  seventeen)  are  to  be  found  ;  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  position  of  the  book  in  the  original  catalogue  and 
EQCcessive  supplements,  that  the  Marquis  de  Morante 
copy  every  time  he  met  with  one,  and  would 
have  doubled  the  number  had  he  lived  long  enough. 
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Those  that  appeared  in  the  last  supplement  to  the  catalogue, 
printed  after  the  death  of  the  marquia,  are  clearly  inferior 
copies  to  those  he  already  posBessed,  one  of  the  finest  of  vrbich, 
in  his  dark  green  basane,  with  gilt  edges  and  his  aruas  on  the 
sides,  now  reposes  on  the  shelves  of  my  own  library.  Of  the 
imperfect  second  edition  (really  a  different  work)  in  (our 
volumes,  folio,  seven  copies  were  in  the  library.  Of  the 
'  De  Charlataneria  Eruditorum '  of  Mencken  there  were  two 
copies  of  the  edition  of  1716,  two  of  1721,  two  of  1726,  two 
of  1727,  and  three  of  1747.  Of  the  'Eleganti»"  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  MeuraiuB  there  were  three  copies  of 
the  edition  of  1678  and  six  copies  of  that  of  1774.  Of  the 
'  Polyhistor '  of  Morhof  there  were  two  copies  of  the  best 
edition,  that  of  1747  (the  finer  of  which  I  possess),  and  at 
least  five  of  the  earlier  and  really  worthless  editions  of  1708 
and  1714.  Of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Latina  '  of  Fabricins,  of  1773, 
six  copies,  and  seven  of  the  '  Zodiacus  Vitte  '  of  FatingeniuB. 
of  1722.  Of  the  'Lexicon  Ciceronianua  '  of  Nizolins  there 
were  numerous  examples,  including  two  copies  of  the  edition 
of  1734  and  four  of  the  modem  reprint  of  1820.  There  were 
four  copies  of  the  poems  of  Lotichius  Secundas  of  1754,  the 
same  number  of  the  Epistles  of  Casaubon  of  1709,  three 
copies  of  the  Delphin  Martial  of  1680,  of  the  works  of  Muretus 
of  1789,  and  of  the  Basle  edition  of  Nonius  Marcellas  of 
1842.  Why  the  Marquis  should  have  desired  to  acquire 
these  numerous  copies  of  common  books  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
for,  unlike  Heber,  who  wished  to  have  a  complete  library  in 
every  one  of  his  various  residences,  the  Marquis,  as  I  have 
before  said,  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  house  in 
Madrid. 

It  was  in  1854  that  the  Marquis  de  Morante  completed 
and  caused  to  be  printed  the  first  volume  of  the  catalogue  of 
his  hbrary,  with  the  following  title ;  '  Catalogus  libromm 
Doctoris  D.  Joach.  Gomez  de  la  Cortina  March,  de  Morante 
qui  in  tedibus  suis  exstant.' '  Successive  volumes  appeared 
in  1855.  1857  (two),  1859  (two),  1860,  and  1862;  and  after 
the  marquis's  death  a  supplementary  volume,  the  ninth,  was 

'  Though  the  title  ia  !□  Lfttin,  the  Dotca  uxt  biographies  which  the  cfttal 
eODlaiOB  ue  in  Spaniith. 
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(irinted  in  1870.  The  book  ia  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
one  of  the  moBt  interesting,  and  one  of  the  rarest  catalogues  -1^'  y\ 
in  existence,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  catalogue  of  a  great 
library  compiled  by  the  collector  of  the  books  himself.  Five 
hundred  copies  only  were  printed,  nearly  the  whole  of  which, 
bound  in  the  _^eejL_baBane  before  mentioned  and  stamped 
with  the  arms  of  the  marquis,  were  presented  to  private 
friends  and  public  libraries,  mostly  in  Spain.'  The  arrange- 
ment is  alphabetical  according  to  the  name  of  the  author. 
In  the  sixth  volume,  on  p.  374,  the  first  alphabet  reaches 
its  conclusion ;  a  supplement,  again  in  alphabetical  order, 
extends  to  the  rest  of  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  and  a  part  of  the 
eighth  volume  ;  the  remainder  of  the  eighth  is  occupied  by  a 
second  supplement ;  while  the  ninth  volume,  which  appeared 
in  1870,  contains  a  further  supplement,  also  alphabetical. 
But  the  arrangement  is  extremely  faulty ;  the  alphabetical 
principle  was  not  rigorously  adhered  to  by  the  marquis- 
Books  which  have  not  the  name  of  the  author  on  the  title* 
page,  however  well  known  he  may  be,  appear  sometimes 
under  the  author's  name,  sometimes  under  the  first  or  some 
Bubsequent  word  of  the  title.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, merely  by  referring  to  the  name  of  the  author,  whether 
a  copy  of  any  book  was  possessed  by  the  marquis.  The  same 
book  will  sometimes  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
catalogue,  in  one  place  under  the  name  of  the  author,  in 
another  under  the  title  of  the  book.  Numerous  also  are  the 
books  which,  being  bound  together,  are  placed  only  under 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  one  which  comes  first  in  the 

'  A  copy  waa  boH  in  the  aeoond  sale  in  1872  (No.  3006)  lor  110  fr.. 
knd  an  imperfect  copy,  six  Tolumea  oolj,  I  puruhiued  at  Sotheby's  or 
Pottiok'a  some  eight  or  ten  years  since  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  o(  any  other 
eopy  baving  come  to  the  hammer  or  having  appeared  in  any  bookeetler's  oala- 
logne.  My  own  oomplete  copy,  bound  in  green  basane  and  stamped  with  the 
Uorante  arms,  was  one  of  those  retained  by  the  marquis  up  to  his  death 
Uid  sold  with  his  library.  It  was  used  by  M.  L6od  Scott  de  Marltnville. 
who  selected  the  books  lor  the  Qrst  three  sales  by  auction,  and  who  compiled 
the  sale  catalogue.  I  purchased  it  from  M.  Bihn,  the  hookselier  in  the  Rue  de 
Bicheliea,  to  vhom  it  was  sold  by  M.  Soott.  U.  Bihn  found  it  a  most  useful 
bookotrelerenceforthe  purposes  of  his  business,  and  It  was  ouly  after  repeated 
requBEts,  and  a  protracted  negotiation,  that  he  was  iuduoed  to  puil  with  it. 
The  Bodleian  was  long  unable  to  procure  a  eopj. 
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volume,  for  cross  references  are  entirely  wanting.  Of  the 
several  editions  of  the  same  book,  the  intention  of  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  to  arrange  them  in  chronological  order, 
but  in  numerous  instances  earlier  editions  are  postponed  to 
later  ones,  and  in  the  c&se  of  many  authors  no  principle  ia 
discernible  in  the  arrangement  of  their  several  books  and 
editions.  Nor  is  there  even  any  sembliuice  of  a  system  or 
principle  in  the  mode  in  which  the  titles  are  given.  Fre- 
quently^and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  value  and  utility  of  the 
catalogue — the  full  title-page  appears,  sometimes  only  a 
meagre  abridgment  of  it.  Duplicates  of  the  same  book  ara 
often  inserted  under  titles  so  different  as  to  make  it  at  first 
sight  appear  that  they  are  different  works,  and  an  inferior  and 
worthless  edition  often  has  a  longer  and  more  elaborate  titla 
than  the  best  edition  of  the  same  book. 

One  most  cnrious  and  interesting  feature  of  the  catalogue 
is  that  to  every  book  the  price  which  it  cost  the  marquis  ia 
appended.  These  vary  greatly.  Of  the  books  purchased 
from  Techener  (usually  from  the  catalogues  of  the  '  Bolletin 
du  Bibliophile  ')  and  other  leading  French  booksellers,  and  of 
a  considerable  number  of  classical  editions  and  commentaries 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  prices  are 
high ;  yet  of  a  large  portion  of  the  library — consisting 
partly  as  it  would  seem  of  the  books  which  the  marqms  bad 
bought  in  his  earlier  days,  partly  of  classes  of  books  like 
those  of  Ochino,  Servetus,  and  other  reformers  and  heretics, 
which  have  only  recently  become  much  sought  after — we 
are  astonished  at  the  trifling  sums  which  they  had  cost.  Of 
the  books  bought  from  his  collection  for  the  British  Museum, 
many  fetched  ten  times  the  price  which  had  been  paid  for 
them  ;  but  on  the  average,  the  full  value  had  been  given  by 
the  marquis,  according  to  the  prices  of  the  time. 

The  great  value  and  interest  of  the  catalogue,  however, 
consist  in  the  numerous  biographical  and  bibliographical 
notes  and  notices  which  it  contains,  and  which  vary  in 
extent  from  half  a  line  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages, 
the  longer  notices  being  sometimes  original  articles,  some- 
times complete  translations  into  Spanish  of  Latin  or  French 
lives  of  the  authors  in  question.  ^H 
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In  the  first  volume  the  notices  seldom  extend  to  more 
thoji  a  few  lines,  comprieing  references  to  Bronet,  to  the 
'  Bulletin  do  Bibliophile,'  or  short  original  descriptions  of  the 
books.  The  appendix  to  the  second  volume,  of  more  than 
one  hundred  pages,  contains  a.  Spanish  translation,  with 
additions,  of  Nisard's  life  of  Justus  Lipsius,  and  succeeding 
volumes  contain  translations  of  the  same  author's  hves  of 
Bcaliger  and  Casaubon.  In  the  body  of  the  third  volmne  is 
an  article  of  fifty  pages  devoted  to  Olympia  Morata,  one  of 
nine  pages  to  MuretUB,  one  of  seven  pages  to  Navagero,  one 
of  eight  pages  to  Bernard  Ochino,  besides  numerous  short 
notices,  while  an  appendix  of  more  than  one  hundred  pages 
is  devoted  to  a  biography  of  Don  Manuel  Marti,  Dean  of 
Alicante,  a  prolific  Spanish  writer.  In  the  fourth  volume  is 
a  long  life  of  Aonio  Paleario  (thirty-five  pages),  of  Poggio 
Bracciolini  (twenty-two  pages),  of  Pontanus  (ten  pages),  and 
an  appendix  containing,  besides  other  matter,  translations  of 
Nisard's  life  of  Scaliger,  and  an  anonymous  French  life  of 
Passerat.  The  fifth  volume,  which  has  no  less  than  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty-three  pages,  contains  lives  of  Sabellicus, 
Sadolet,  and  others,  and  an  appendix  containing  a  long  life 
of  Francisco  Sanchez  de  Las  Brozas  (better  tmown  as 
Banctiue,  author  of  '  Minerva  ';  and  extracts  from  his  works ; 
also  a  translation  of  M.  Bonafous'  life  of  Politian.  The 
sixth  contains  long  hves  of  Gerard  and  Isaac  Yossius,  Joannes 
Pierius  Valerianus,  Laurentius  Valla,  Gaspar  Barlteus,  and 
Gaspar  Barthius,  while  the  appendix  of  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  pages  contains  a  life  of  Vida,  by  Don  Gaspar  Bono 
Serrano,  and  Vida's  three  books  of  '  Poetics '  in  the  original 
Latin,  and  a  translation  into  Spanish  verse.  In  the  seventh 
volume  are  lives  of  Guillaume  Canter,  Giovanni  de  la  Casa, 
Mathurin  Cordier,  Etienne  Dolet  (twenty-five  pages,  ex- 
tracted from  the  work  of  Boulmier),  and  Gaspar  JDomavius, 
and  in  the  appendix  a  lite  of  Leon  de  Castro,  by  Don  Vincente 
de  la  Fuente.  The  eighth  volume  contains  lives  of  Paul 
Jovio  and  Lotichius  Secundus,  and  in  the  appendix  a  bio- 
graphy of  Juan  Sobrarias,  with  long  extracts  from  his  Latin 
poems.  Moreover,  to  three  of  the  volumes  elaborate  intro- 
ductions are  prefixed  by  Fr.  Cutanda,  Ai.  Mendiburu,  and 
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Bom.  Goicoerroteft ;  while  the  fifth  is  preceded  by  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  literatare,  by  Don  Aagastus  EchavaxriA, 
-who  indulges  id  an  amusing  tirade  against  Protestant  Biblee, 
JProteatant  missionaries,  and  Protestantism  in  general.' 

But  the  longer  lives  and  notices  to  which  I  have  referred 
do  not  exhaust  the  interest  of  the  book.  The  short  notes 
are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  long  biographies,  yet 
they  do  not  in  general  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  literary 
acumen  or  the  bibliographical  exactness  of  their  author.  They 
abound  in  errors,  and  seem  frequently  to  have  been  extracted 
from  Brunet,  the  'Bulletin  da  Bibliophile,"  and  other  hocks, 
without  their  accuracy  having  been  verified.  Yet  this  cen- 
sure does  not  apply  to  the  whole.  Many  notes  contain 
bibliographical  matter  which  would  be  in  vain  sought  for 
eUewhere,  and  are  well  worthy  of  being  reprinted.  Indeed 
a  volume  of  no  little  interest  might  be  compiled  from  the 
literary,  biographical,  and  bibliographical  notes  which  are 
scattered  throughout  the  first  eight  volumes.  And  when  all 
deductions  are  made  for  the  imperfections  which  I  have 
noted,  the  book  will  always  remain  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance, not  only  bibliographical,  but  also  literary,  and  its 
compiler  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the '  adveTtenda, 
final '  with  which  the  eighth  volume  terminates,  and  which  I 
here  translate : — 

At  last  I  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  labour,  and  if  I  have 
□ot  attained  the  suooeas  at  which  I  originally  aimed,  and  which 
Bome  of  my  readers  may  have  expected,  at  least  I  shall  be  credited 
with  the  good  intentions  which  have  induoed  me  to  undertake  the 
work.  To-day,  when  I  finish  a  task  much  more  arduous  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  a  catalogue  can  be,  may  I  not  say  witb. 
Ovid : 

'  Ablatnm  roediis  opus  est  inoudibus  tstud, 

Defuit  et  scriptis  ultima  lima  meis 

Et  veniam  pro  laude  peto  laudatus  abunde, 

Non  fastiditus  si  tibi,  lector,  ero.' 

'  After  eafing  that  ProtestantiBm  ia  a  miitore  of  egotism,  piide,  and 

he&dedcesg  vbioh  is  happilj'  iacommumcahle  to  the  Spaniacds,  uid  is  steftdllj 

djing  out.  vid  aftet  ridiculing  ProtestEUit  BUbops  with  Madamt  la  Strata 

BUhoptst  uid  their  Innamerable  little  cubs,  he  apoetrophisea  (in  vhal  he 

supponeE  to  be  Bogligh)  '  FaUnt-brandu  and  suggar,  lie  and  butler  Miuwn- 
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OcoupatJona  of  various  kinds  to  which  from  my  youth  apwarda 
I  have  been  obliged  to  give  my  attention,  and  latterly  the  inftrm 
state  of  my  health,  have  prevented  me  from  devoting  myself  to 
this  work  with  all  the  intenaity  and  fervour  which  its  special 
character  required. 

Those  who  are  competent  to  form  a  judgment  in  this  difficult 
branch  of  literature  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  here  and  there  an 
opinion  too  rashly  expressed,  a  departure  from  the  rigorous  order 
of  authors  or  subjeots,  a  carelessness  or  solecism  of  style,  which 
the  intelligence  of  the  reader  will  know  how  to  correct.  They  will 
pardon  other  and  more  eerioua  faults  resulting  from  the  inherent 
imperfections  of  our  wretched  human  nature,  as  when  for  example 
(at  p.  398  of  vol.  v.),  by  a  veritable  lafiiis  calamx,  I  have  referred 
to  Grolier  and  Maioli  as  Haiders. 

As  the  compilation  of  this  catalogue  was  undertaken  without 
any  idea  of  profit,  and  still  leas  with  the  desire  of  displaying  my 
learning  (for  there  is  nothing  more  opposed  to  my  ideas  and  my 
character  than  to  make  a  parade  of  my  erudition),  five  hundred 
copies  only  have  been  printed,  destined  exclusively  tor  my  friends, 
or  for  other  persons  specially  devoted  to  the  studies  of  classical 
antiquity.  I  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
in  which  this  catalogue  has  been  arranged  and  compiled,  it  vrill 
open  to  its  readers  a  wide  field  of  investigation.  In  it  will  be 
found  curious  notices  respecting  a  large  number  ot  works  of  merit, 
interesting  and  circumstantial  details  serving  to  illustrate  the 
learning  and  character  of  eminent  writers,  and  a  vast  arsenal  for 
tracing  the  development  of  Latin  literature  in  its  difiereat  phases. 
The  scarcity  of  works  of  this  kind  among  us  is  what  has  most 
encouraged  me  to  take  up  the  pen.  Even  in  the  nations  in  which 
a  marked  preference  has  been  shown  for  these  studies,  although 
biographies  abound,  biographical  catalogues  are  wanting;  and  it 
is  no  doubt  to  this  oiroumstance,  rather  than  to  its  intrinsic 
merit,  that  my  catalogue  is  indebted  for  the  repeated  compliments 
which  it  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  from  the  most 
eminent  humaoists  of  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other 
foreign  capitals.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  censured  for  having  been  too 
minute  in  certain  of  the  biographies  interspersed  in  the  eight 
volumes  which  compose  the  work.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  tact,  that  in  order  to  properly  appreciate  the  labours  of  an 
author  it  is  indispensable  in  some  sort  to  identify  ourselves  with 
him  ;  and  nothing  contributes  so  surely  to  this  as  the  knowledge 
of  certain  characteristic  traits  which  we  meet  with  in  his  private 
life.    These  often  make  known  to  us  the  idea  which  was  present 
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in  his  mind  and  which  guided  his  pea.  Lftstly.  (o  ihoBe  who 
reproach  me  with  bdng  too  prolix  in  the  specimens  which  I  have 
given  of  certain  authorg,  and  particularly  of  poets  who  are  tittle 
known  and  less  studied,  I  shall  repeat  what  the  learned  Dean  of 
Alicante,  Mtinuel  Marti,  has  said  in  speaking  of  the  works  of 
learned  antiquity ;  '  E  veterum  nimirum  scriptis  oeo  vocolam 
pneterenntum  sine  piaculo.  Quemadmodum  enim  in  guolibet 
specuti  fragmento  rei  objectte  Integra  nobis  species  repriesentatur, 
hand  aliier  in  quantulacumque  antiqui  scriptoris  snpersttte  par- 
ticula,  priecee  illius  aimplicitatis,  candoris,  pnritatis,  leporis. 
elegantite  im  agin  em  perBpiciee.' 

El  Mabqu^b  db  Moeamtb. 
Hndrid.  31  Jbji.  1863. 

In  the  six  years  which  elapsed  between  the  publication 
of  the  eighth  volume  of  his  catalogue  and  his  death,  Don 
Joachim  had  acquired  about  five  thousand  further  volumes, 
chiefly  modem  and  of  little  interest.  An  alphabetical  list  of 
the  titles  and  the  prices  given  for  them  was  printed  in  1870, 
and  forms  the  ninth  and  last  volume  of  the  catalogue. 

The  heirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Morante  having,  it  may  he 
presumed,  neither  taste  for  books  themselves,  nor  any  desire 
that  so  great  a  collection  should  be  preserved  in  Spain, 
hastened  to  dispose  of  his  library.  In  little  more  than  a 
year  after  the  death  of  its  creator  it  was  sold  tn  bloc  to  M. 
Bachelin-Deflorenne,  the_  well-known  French  bookseller, 
with  a  view  to  its  sale  by  auction  forthwith.  The  purchaser 
no  doubt  expected  to  obtain  a  large  pro&t,  since  at  that  time 
fine  books,  like  all  other  articles  of  luxury  under  the  Empire, 
were  selling  at  great  prices,  though  not  approaching  those 
which  they  have  reached  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
But  unfortunately  before  the  books  could  be  removed  to 
Paris,  the  Franco-German  war  broke  out.  The  fall  of  the 
Empire,  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  the  troubles  of  the  Commune 
left  neither  leisure  nor  taste  for  book  sales.  The  Commune 
fell  at  the  end  of  May  1871.  Soon  book  sales  recommenced, 
and  within  six  months  the  approaching  sale  of  the  choicest 
portion  of  the  library  of  the  Marquis  de  Morante  was 
announced.  A  large  part  of  the  hbrary  was  brought  to 
Paris,  and  M.  L^n  Scott  de  Martinvilie,  the  accomphehed 
librarian  of  M.  Firmin-Pidot  (to  whom  we  owe  the  fragmeoH 
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'  ol  the  catalogue  of  M.  Didot  which  appeared  m  18G7)  was 
employed  by  Bachelin  to  select  the  books  and  to  prepare  the 
sale  catalogue.  The  first  sale  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Drouot, 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1872,  and  ten  following  days. 

The  catalogue  coutamed  1,909  lots,  comprising  the  rarest 
and  the  choicest  volumes  of  the  collection.  There  were 
manuscripts,  illuminated  books,  books  printed  on  vellum, 
edit-iones  principes,  books  of  figures,  books  in  rich  and 
choice  bindings,  books  with  autograph  notes,  and  others 
coming  from  the  libraries  of  kings  and  princes  and  dis- 
tinguished amateurs.  But  Paris  had  cot  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  shocks  of  the  siege  and  the  Commune 
for  such  a  sale  to  be  successful.  The  great  majority  of 
the  books  possessed  but  little  interest  for  the  ordinary 
French  collector,  except  what  was  given  by  their  bindings  or 
the  celebrity  of  former  owners.  Early-printed  French  books, 
fine  iraprfssions  of  the  French  classics  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  are  what  the  French  bibliophile 
especially  cares  for.  Incunabula,  even  the  rarest  and  finest 
editiones  principes,  are  comparatively  little  in  demand  in 
France,  and  the  systematic  neglect  by  the  French  of  even 
their  own  countrymen  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote 
in  Latin  has  been  often  noticed.  In  England,  where  the 
taste  for  such  books  was  and  is  much  more  extended  and 
the  demand  much  greater,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
attempt  to  bring  the  sale  to  the  knowledge  of  the  collectora 
and  booksellers;  though  even  in  England,  ten  years  since, 
the  demand  for  early-printed  Latin  books  was  far  less  than 
it  is  at  present.  In  the  *  Bibliophile  Fran9ai8 '  for  March  1872, 
M.  Bachelin-Deflorenne  annmmced  that  120,000fr.  {5,000/.) 
had  been  obtained  at  the  sale,  and  added :  '  Le  succes  de  Is 
vente  a  depass^  tonte  attente.'  In  reality  the  sale  was  a 
complete  fiasco ;  for  many  of  the  books  there  was  not  a  single 
boiia-fide  bid  ;  many  others,  especially  of  the  rarest,  did  not 
reach  the  very  high  reserved  prices  put  on  them  by  their 
owner,  and  about  half  were  bought  in  by  Bachelin  or  his 
agents.'     Of  the  rare  books,  those  in  French,  especially  early 

'  Thotifjh  it  WBB  well  imonn  lo  the  initiated,  yet  there  was  no  public  avowal 
d  the  Ucl.  that  th«  booke  sold  weie  the  piopert;  of  Baobelin-DefloreDno,  who 
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Gothic  editions  and  Protestant  tracts,  were  generally  sold, 
und  fetched  high  prices,  many  of  the  former  being  no  donbt 
Doiight  for  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  of  the  latter  for  M.  Gaiffe. 
The  principal  purchaser,  however,  was  Mr.  Kllis,  of  Bond 
Street,  who  bought  113  lota  for  the  British  Museam '  at 
on  entire  cent  of  506i, — certainly  very  much  less  than  the 
present  value  of  the  same  books,  but  in  excess,  on  the 
whole,  of  the  amount  which  they  had  cost  the  marqnJB. 
The  late  M.  Tross  repeated  several  times  to  Mr,  Ellis  in  the 
course  of  the  sale :  '  Monsieur,  vous  Stes  la  providence  dt  la 
venle,' 

Nearly  all  the  books  at  this  sale  were  in  fine  bindings, 
and  far  superior  on  the  whole  in  condition  to  the  books  in 

UBomed  to  heihe  bona-flde  purchnBer  at  tho  boolcB  which  bad  been  bought  in  bj 
or  for  hiiD.  One  oF  tbe  leMt  gatielactor;  (eaturea  of  tbe  ForiE  book  sales  u  Um 
impoasibilit;  of  knowing  whether  the  bids  are  bona-fide  oi  morelf  those  of  U 
agent  employed  hy  the  veodor  to  ran  ap  the  price.  This  wbb  sidd  to  be  tbe 
CBBe  to  an  ^DoinioDB  extent  at  the  Didot  aalea,  a  large  nuinber  o(  books  whieh 
purported  to  bo  Bold  being  really  bought  in  for  the  vendora. 

'  Mr.  ElliB  has  been  so  oblieing  aa  to  farnish  me  witb  a  liet  of  the  booki 
pnrohased  by  him  for  tbo  Muaenm.  They  comprise  aeveral  of  the  mrer  tracts  of 
the  ProDch  and  Italian  reformers,  and  a  few  unnEually  Gne  and  rare  Incuoabola, 
but  with  these  exceptione  were  not  perbapB  books  of  muoli  general  intereat. 
TboBe  for  which  more  than  one  hundred  franca  were  paid  were  aa  loUowi : — 
(No.  20)  Quademos  Ysloricos  de  la  BibUa.  printed  by  Jean  de  ToumeB  at  Lyoni 
in  1S53,  whiob  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  lirst  impreaaions  of  the  wood' 
oatB  of  Solomon  Bernard,  being  earlier  than  any  of  the  editions  io  French.  The 
manjuiB  had  paid  for  it  only  180  reals,  i.t.  \l.  IBs.  It  fetched  IMfr— (SI) 
Christiana  Religtana  Arcana  of  Thomas  ElyaioB  (1569),  in  a  magniScant  bind- 
ing d  la  Groiier  ot  the  eixteentb  century,  SOOtr.  tt  had  been  purchased  Ironi 
Teobenei  (£ulb(iN  du  Biblwphile,  18fi6,  p.  1<)7)  for  260fr.— (;»]  Orations  o( 
Caoerea  FaeJiteo,  1670,  the  preaGatation  copy  to  Piua  V.,  to  whom  the  book  it 
dedicated,  260fr.  Cost  250fr.  (B.  du  B.,  1856,  p.  122.)— (100)  Energvnwnint 
of  B.  Faye,  1571,  in  a  splendid  binding  A  ia  Orolier,  140fr.  Cost  910  nail 
(21.  is.) — (112)  Calumnia  nebulotut  ct^iadam  and  CaMni  rupontio,  I5RH, 
ISOtr.  Cost  22,  lit.— (IIU)  L'impiiti  hugmmolu  dueouvtrU  par  Haitlrt 
JehanCaMn.  1GG6,  820Ir.  Cost  B«.— (llfi)  Ln  I'hytiqtu  papule ol\ir«t,i&SS, 
lOOtr.  Cost  15s.— (116)  Le  BequieacatU  in  pace  de  Purgatmrf  of  Yiret,  1SS9, 
eoming  trom  tbe  entleotions  of  Girardot  de  Prefond,  Nodier,  and  Oirand,  430tr. 
Cost  21.  lis.— (lie)  ExpoHtim /amiUdre  of  Viret.  1S61,  SEBtr.  Cost  11.  U^ 
(13G)  Anai^mif  de  la  Mesne  of  P.  Du  Moulin,  1638,  UOfr.  OoBt  31.  llj.— (1S&) 
Di  l'iniitiluti<m,  usaflp  et  daclrint  du  Saint  Sacrgmenl  of  Philip  de  Homay, 
1S98,  the  author's  own  copy,  in  the  original  brown  morocco  binding,  with  hi* 
initials  aod  those  of  bis  wife  on  the  sides  and  bask,  SOOtt.  Cost  18s.— (HH 
Dt  idal»  Lauretano  ol  Vergerio,  1G64.  40lr.    CoBt  I^Ofr.    £.  du   B.,  |^^H 
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'"^the  Sunderland  library,  though  not  equal  to  those  of  the  Beck- 
ford  collectioQ.  Four  books  only  passed  l.OOOfr.  No.  9(i7. 
a  rare  production  of  Geoffrey  Tory  of  1523,  then  and  atill 
believed  to  be  unique,  reached  l,4-'J0fr. ;  No.  1459,  the 
collection  of  French  classics  printed  by  Didot  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  twenty-two  volumes,  quarto,  green  morocco, 
with  the  arms  of  the  House  of  Orleiuia  on  the  sides,  reached 
l,250fr, ;  and  No.  1529,  a  manuscript  on  vehum  of  the 
Ge&ia  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  l,y80Er.  Besides  these,  which 
appear  to  have  met  with  bana-Jide  purchasers  (at  least  I 
have  not  noticed  them  reappt-ar  in  any  of  Bacbelin's  cata- 
logues), No.  1719,  the  '  Chronica  Regni  Aragonum,'  a  magni- 
ficent manuscript  on  vellum,  was  bought  in  by  Eachelin  at  - 
l.SaOIr.,  and  subsequently  reappeared  in  several  of  his 
catalogues  marked  2,200fr.     But  for  a  large  number  even 


p.  80S.)— (147)  J^  Otaitx  du  geanl  OoUaCh  of  C.  Leopard,  ISGl,  an  extremely 
rare  pamphlet.  810tr.  Ooal  10>.— (14U)  A  etill  r&ret  tract,  Sente'ice  Deerclait 
et  eotidemnalmre  aufail  de  Ut  jiaillardepapaulf,  IMl,  210(r.  CoBt  Ui.— (185) 
Oehinoi)e  Ccma  DmnitU.  ISSIS.  llOtr.  Coat  21.  Sa.— (1ST)  Oohino  Liber  de 
Corporii  OhriaU  pratmUa  in  CieniB  Saeramtnio,  330tr.  Cost  31.  l(h.— (188) 
Dt  Arbore  scitrUia  of  S.  Frank,  1661,  2a5tc.  Cost  IGs.— (-204)  De  exerdtatione 
jjtritperilonim,  presentation  copy  to  Julius  IIl.i  with  his  arms,  in  magnifiaent 
biading,  18fifr.  Cost  8i.  8*.— (264)  Caton,  Lee  tnol'  et  sentence*  dories,  Ljons, 
1688,  lIDfr.  OoBt  32.  2s.— (273)  Spanish  Iranslatinn  of  Petrarch,  De  lot 
runedioi  contra  forluna,  ISOS.  IGOfr.  Cost  lU^.— (375)  Le  doctrinal  de  Bapienee 
ot  a.  BojB,  650fr.  Cost  II.  6s.— (560  bia)  Uneul  oopj  ol  the  Crammatiea 
lalina  ol  ItamuB,  1572,  IGOIr.  Cost  51.  Gi.— (1167)  De  bragardiisivui  villa  de 
Soteriia  ot  Antonio  de  Arena,  Poietiers.  1540,  130fr.  C«eI  92.  R$.— (1345) 
Celetlina,  LiBboa,  1S40.  240tr.  Cost  21.— (1246)  Same,  ZaragoKa.  1640.  SOOtr. 
Ooat  3^  4*.-(iaSD)  Same,  Tenice.  1526,  IGCfr.  Cost  SI.  8«.-~(1251)  Same, 
Venice,  1531,  116(r.  Coal  21.  ly*.— (1294)  Noirot,  L'Origine  del  tnasquei, 
1609,  160(r.  Coat  2^.  4].- (1318)  Careel  de  Amor  by  Diego  de  Sao  Pedro 
BargoH,  1636.  4U0(r.  CoEt  31.  li.- (1320)  Qtteation  de  Amor,  Medina  del 
Campo,  1545,  l<l6fr.  Cost  12.  8j.— (13H0)  Proserbia  Qallicana,  Troyei.  B.d.. 
llOfr,  Coat  15i.-{Hnj Pimponiue Mela.  Salamanoa.  14U8,875fc.  Co«t2i.— 
(1518)  French  translation  ol  John  Bale's  Uvea  of  Bishops  and  Popes,  1661, 
120tr.  Coat  ISs.— (1523)  Prenoh  translation  ol  Uulten'a  lite  o(  Julia*  11.. 
161G,  laOIr.  Coat  II.  4s.— (1623)  Des  fails  et  gesUs  du  pape  Jules  IIL  of 
Vergerio,  1551,  ISOIr.— (1535)  Dialogue  et  ti^ig  mnveilleux  parlcmcnt,  1633, 
BOOfr.  Cost  32.  I2a.— (1630)  Pontificiua  Orator,  1G34,  llOtr.  CoeI  17s.— 
(1527)  Quivi  e  descriplo  qiieSlo  ha  exequire  k  oratare  del  PotUifiee,  1632,  and 
Other  tracts,  IGOfr.  Coat  22.— (ISUO)  Salial's  French  translation  of  BallQEt'i 
OraUone.  1637,  150(r.  Coet  32.— (1611)  Spanish  translation  of  TaUriuB 
HatimDS,  1495,  2&0Ir.    Cost  G2. 10s. 
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of  TBjre  and  intereBting  books  in  &ne  bindings  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  demand,  as  many  of  them  were  bonght  in 
at  extremely  small  amounts.  Of  the  celebrated  '  Amataa 
Fomacias,'  which  so  long  enjoyed  the  doubtful  hoDonr  n( 
being  the  original  of  the  '  Aicibiade  Fanciullo,'  but  which  is 
now  recognised  to  be  an  altogether  different  and  uninteresting 
book,  the  Marquis  de  Morante  possessed  two  copies,  one 
(No.  1353)  bound  up  with  several  other  books  was  knocked 
down  for  lOfr.,  and  the  other  (No.  2613  at  the  second 
sale)  fetched  only  llfr. ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace 
either  of  them  in  the  subsequent  catalogues  of  Bachelin, 
though  I  can  hardly  believe  that  they  were  allowed  to  be 
aold  for  such  small  soms.  A  copy  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Jonas  Philologus,  bound  by  Padeloup  (now  in  my  possession) 
was  bought  in  for  3fr. !  It  was  subsequently  marked 
20fr.  in  Bachehn's  catalogue.  Of  the  books  which  reached 
more  than  200fr.,  the  number  at  the  first  sale  was  only 
ninety-four ;  of  these,  sixteen  were  bought  by  Mr.  Ellis,  forty- 
two  I  have  been  unable  to  trace,  and  therefore  assume  that 
they  also  met  with  hona-fide  purchasers,  while  no  less  than 
thirty-six  were  bonght  in  and  appeared  in  subsequent  cata- 
logues of  Bachelin. 

The  second  sale,  comprising  1.064  articles,  took  place 
in  May  1872,  and  a  third  of  1,039  lots  in  January  1873; 
and  although  in  each  of  these  sales  a  certain  number  ol 
books  of  the  highest  rarity  and  a  large  number  in  fine 
bindings  were  included,  the  prices  obtained  were  extremely 
small,  a  still  larger  proportion  than  in  the  first  sale  having 
been  bought  in  by  Bachelin-Deflorenne. 

Shortly  after  the  second  and  third  auctions,  Bachelin  pub- 
lished catalogues  of  rare  books  for  sale,  principally  from  the 
Morante  library.  The  latter  of  these  catalogues  contained 
2,5.^6  articles,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  books  which  had 
been  bought  in  at  these  three  sales.  The  high  prices  at 
which  they  were  marked  by  Bachelin,  and  the  utter  want  of 
a  demand  for  fine  Latin  books  in  France,  prevented  a  ready 
sale  ;  most  of  them  remained  on  hand  and  many  reappeared 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  same  bookseller  of  1875,  but  withoot 
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finding  purchasers.  UUimately  those  which  Btill  remained 
unsold  were  disposed  of  by  auction  fit  the  Salle  Sylveatre  in 
April  1875,  generally  at  low  prices,  far  below  those  at  which 
they  had  been  marked  in  Bachehn'B  catalogues,  and  in  many 
instances  at  even  lower  prices  than  they  had  been  bought  in 
at,  in  the  sales  of  1872.' 

But  an  immense  quantity  still  remained  in  bis  hands, 
and  accordingly  in  1878  and  1879  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  lots  were  brought  to  the  hammer,  in  four 
Bales,  at  the  Salle  Sylveatre.  These  successive  sales,  how- 
ever, comprised  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  library.  The 
remainder,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  books  devoid  of 
any  interest,  have  been  gradually  disposed  of  by  auction, 
without  it  even  being  stated  that  they  came  from  the 
library  of  the  Marquis  de  Morante.  Thus  has  been  dis- 
persed the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  important  collections 
of  books  that  has  been  formed  within  this  century.  Many 
of  the  rarest  of  the  volumes  are  on  the  shelves  of  the 
British  Museum,  many  others  have  been  sold  at  subsequent 
sales  at  several  times  the  prices  they  realised  in  1872,  and 
will  no  doubt  hereafter  reappear  and  will  surj-iass  the  some- 
what high  prices  at  which  they  were  valued  by  Bachelin- 
Deflorenne. 

Of  the  commoner  books  there  is  hardly  a  catalogue  of  a 

>  French  second-band  bookseller  but  contains  some  of  them, 
while  others  have  fallen  so  low  in  the  world  that  they  are 
exposed  on  the  Quais  in  Paris  without  finding  a  purchaser. 
All  those  indeed  in  the  binding  of  the  marquis  and  stamped 
with  his  arms  will  always  have  an  interest  for  book 
collectors ;    but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the   mere   fact  of 

» having  formed  one  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
'  I  wu  a  pcTohoser  of  b  considerable  number  ol  booka  at  the  sale  of  1S7  . 
iaop7  of  tbe  Adagia  ai  Erasmus,  leGG.ui  a  magniaoenlcoDtempararfbiDdiiig, 
ma  bought  in  at  tbe  first  sale  (No,  13T2)  for  SOlr. ;  it  subEeqaentl;  appeared  in 
■Dooewive  catalogues  marked  80tr.,  and  nag  purobased  b;  me  at  Uie  aale  in 
UTS  lor  about  30(r.  The  ediUa  prmceps  of  Quintus  Curtius,  bought  in  at  tha 
Mwnd  Hale  for  lOOIr.  (a  oop;  of  which  told  at  the  BunderlaDd  sale  tor  SW.), 
WM  marked  in  EQccessive  oalalogues  370tr.,  and  waa  punihasad  b;  me  at  the 
■ale  in  1ST5  for  life. 
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volumes  of  the  Marquis  de  Morante  will  ever  in  itself  be  a 
distinction  to  a  book. 

[Of  the  choicer  bindings  engravings  of  thirty-seven  were  given  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  volomes  of  the  B^lwpMiA  Francois  lUusM,  An  article  apon  the 
marquis  is  given  by  M.  Goigard  in  his  Armorial  du  BibUophUe,  Tome  IL 
p.  185.  A  review  of  the  great  catalogue,  from  the  pen  of  Gostave  Bronet,  will 
be  foond  in  the  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile  for  1862,  pp.  1069  and  1401,  and  a  short 
notice  in  Le  Bibliophile  lUustrS  of  Berjeao  for  1862,  p.  156.  To  the  first  part 
of  the  sale  catalogue  of  1872  will  be  foond  prefixed  three  interesting  artides, 
a  brief  biography  of  the  marquis,  by  Seiior  Barbieri ;  a  bibliographical  i^pendix, 

signed  Gnstave  P 1 ;  and  Quelgues  mots  aur  la  BibUothique  du  Marquis  ds 

Moranie,  et  sur  ce  Catalogtis,  from  the  pen  of  the  Bibliophile  Jacob,  M.  Paul 
Lacroix.] 
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THE   CATALOGUES  OF   THE   LIBEABY  OF 
THE  DUG  DE  LA  VALLlilKE 

[BeprinMd  from  the  Library/  01ir(micU  tor  December  1885, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  15a-9.] 

.Thqbb  is  no  catalogue  of  the  eighteeuth  centary,  and 
perhaps  not  one  of  the  nineteenth,  which  is  so  often  quoted, 
which  contains  so  much  bibhograpbical  information,  and 
which  comprises  so  extensive  a  collection  of  books  of  extra- 
ordinary rarity  and  interest,  as  that  of  the  portion  of  the 
library  ot  the  Due  de  la  VaUiere  compiled  by  De  Bure  and 
Van  Praet  in  1783.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the 
information  which  it  contains  is  as  valuable  and  indispens- 
able to  the  book-collector  and  the  librarian  as  it  was  the 
day  on  which  it  first  appeared ;  and  if  the  book  itself  has 
lost  some  of  its  interest,  it  is  only  because  the  greater  part 
of  its  contents  is  incorporated  in  the  Bible  of  the  Bibliophile 
— Brunet's  •  Manuel.' 

The  library  of  the  Due  de  la  Vallifere  is  not  less 
remarkable  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  for  its  catalogues 
'  lan  for  its  librarians  and  for  the  bitter  quarrel  to  which  the 
(mpilation  of  the  principal  catalogue  gave  rise.     The  name 

the  Abb^  Kive,  and  his  book,  '  La  Chasse  aux  BiblJo- 
graphes,'  is  knowTi  to  every  librarian,  but  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  this  book  is  a  bitter  attack  by  the 
ci-devant  librarian  upon  the  Duke,  his  hbrary,  his  catalogue, 
and  Messrs.  De  Bure  and  Van  Praot  its  compilers. 

But  all  these  points  of  interest  wonid  not  have  been 
sufiBcient  to  induce  me  to  write  this  paper,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  five  catalogues,  three  of 
great  though  unequal  merit,  ot  portions  of  the  Library  of 
the    Due  de  la  Valliere,   and  as    I   find  that  these  ore 
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pezpetnally  confounded  together,  and  as  I  know  nowhere 
any  account  of  them,  or  of  their  differences,  except  the 
brief  note  of  Dibdin  in  the  '  Bibliomania/  second  edition, 
p.  130 — which  like  most  of  Dibdin's  notices  is  inaccurate 
and  misleading — I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  of  service 
to  the  members  of  the  Library  Association,  to  have  an  exact 
and  accurate  account  of  the  several  catalogues,  so  that  they 
might  know  which  to  refer  to,  and  might  not  in  attempting 
to  verify  a  volume  from  the  Duke's  hbrary,  waste  precious 
time,  or  no  less  precious  temper,  in  a  vain  search  through  a 
wrong  catalogue. 

Louis-C^sar  de  la  Baume-le-Blanc,  Due  de  la  Valli^re, 
was  the  great-nephew  of  the  charming  Duchess,  whose 
amiable  qualities  and  long  penitence  have  placed  her  on  a 
pedestal  to  which  no  other  mistress  of  a  king  has  attained. 
He  was  bom  on  October  9,  1708,  and  died  November  16, 
1780.  Possessed  of  a  great  fortune,  without  ambition,  vdth 
no  great  talents,  but  vnth  a  taste  for  literature  and  the 
society  of  men  of  letters,  he  began  at  an  early  age  to  form 
the  great  collections  which  have  immortahsed  his  name, 
and  if  he  was  not  learned  himself  he  certainly  knew  how  to 
appreciate  learning  in  others,  and  showed  the  most  perfect 
taste  and  knowledge  in  forming  his  library.  Manuscripts, 
books  printed  on  vellum,  the  editiones  principes  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  texts  and  versions  of  the  Bible, 
Missals,  Horse,  early  French  romances  and  poetry  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance,  together  with  nearly  every  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian  book  and  edition  possessed  of 
intrinsic  merit  and  interest.  For  forty  years  he  was  the 
chief  book-collector  in  the  world,  employing  agents  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  England,  Holland,  and  Italy,  purchasing 
the  choicest  books  at  every  sale  of  importance,  and  frequently 
bujring  entire  collections  en  bloc.  Thus  he  bought  the 
entire  libraries  of  M.  Guyon  de  Sardiere,  M.  Bonnemet, 
M.  Jackson,  as  well  as  the  more  famous  library  of  the 
D'Urf6  family,  so  celebrated  by  Duverdier  and  Le  pere 
Jacob ;  at  the  Gaignat  sale,  he  purchased  books  to  the 
amount  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  livres,  many 
of  these  being  edit io7i€s  principes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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^K  classics,  and  books  printed  on  vellum,  wbich  he  had  bimaeK 
^ftiold  to  M.  Gaignat  some  years  before.  At  Dr.  Askew's  sale 
^P'jn  London  in  1775,  De  Bure  pnrchased  for  M.  de  la  Valii^re 
^  books  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  SOO/.,  and  the  Duke  tbua 
left  at  his  death  a  library  such  aa  neither  before  nor  since 
has  ever  been  put  together  by  a  single  person,  and  which  at 
the  present  day  no  single  person,  however  rich,  would  find 
it  possible  to  acquire.  Unlike  some  book-collectors,  the 
Due  de  la  Volli^re  delighted  to  exhibit  bis  treasures,  aod  hia 
library  was  the  centre  of  rianions,  not  only  of  bibliographers, 
but  of  men  like  Voltaire,  Voisenon,  Moncrif,  and  others 
no  less  distinguiahed  by  literary  ability  than  by  their  high 
rank  and  their  general  accomplishments.  The  Duke  was 
an  admirable  and  delightful  host,  and  the  discussions  which 
took  place  on  the  merits  and  rarity  of  different  books  and 
editions  are  celebrated  by  more  than  one  contemporary. 
His  successive  librarians,  Boudot,  Marin,  and  the  Abbd 
Bive,  were  all  men  of  learning  and  merit. 

The  Due  de  la  Vallifere  aspired  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  as 
well  as  a  bibliophile  ;  but  we  cannot  give  very  high  praise 
to  his  writings,  if,  indeed,  any  of  them  exist.  His  verses, 
collected  by  Moncrif,  in  his  '  Choi.T;  de  Chansons,"  1757, 
12mo,  though  they  were  received  by  the  high  society  of  the 
day  with  the  favour  which  the  poetry  of  a  Uuke  always 
obtains,  are  poor  and  commonplace;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  or  Moncrif  was  the  author  of  them.  The  Duke's 
'Biblioth^ue   du   Theitre   Fran9aie   depuis   son   origine,' 

•1768,  3  vols.  8vo,  is  a  collection  of  analyses  of  and  extracts 
from  French  comedies,  of  which  the  first  halt,  treating  of 
the  comedies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  is 
(^        both    entertaining  and  interesting;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Duke  took  more  than  a  very  small  share,  if  any,  in 
the  production  of  the  work.     According  to  a  MS.  note  of 
the  Abb6  de   St.  L6ger  in  the  copy  in   the  Bibliothfeque 
Nationale,  it  was  the  work  of  St.  L^ger,  Marin,  Capperonier 
and    Boudot.     Another   work    inserted   under   the   Dnko's 
^1    Dame  by  QmSrard  in  '  La  France  Litteraire '  and  by  Weiss 
^B  in  the  •  Biographic    Universelle— Ballets,  Operas  et  autres 
^B  lyriques,  par  ordre  chronologique ' — would  seem  to  be  the 
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book  which  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  1783  (No.  8511)  aa 
'  Catalogue  des  Ballets  et  Operas  qui  sont  dans  la  Biblio- 
th&que  de  M.  le  Duo  de  la  Valli&re.' 

Purchasing  as  the  Duke  did  whole  libraries  en  bloc,  and 
never  resting  satisfied  until  he  had  obtained  the  finest 
possible  copy  of  every  rare  book,  he  necessarily  acquired  a 
considerable  number  of  duplicates;  and  these,  with  other 
books  which  for  any  reason  he  ceased  to  care  for,  he  sold 
from  time  to  time,  when  in  all  probability  his  great 
expenditure  on  his  library  rendered  him  in  want  of  money. 
Thus  twenty  years  before  his  death  he  had  sold  to  the  King 
his  entire  collection  of  books  on  Natural  History,  a  collection 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  that  department  in  the 
Bibliothique  Nationals  In  1767,  in  1772,  and  in  1777, 
sales  of  some  of  his  books  took  pla.ce.  The  catalogue  of 
the  sale  of  1767  is  in  two  volumes,  and  has  the  following 
title : — '  Catalogue  des  Livres  provenans  de  la  Biblioth^ue 
de  M.  L.  D.  D.  L.  V.  [Monsieur  le  Due  de  la  VaUifere] 
dispos6  et  mis  en  ordre,  avec  une  Table  Alphab^tique  des 
Auteurs,  par  Guill.  Franc,  de  Bure  le  jeune.*  Paris,  1767, 
8vo.  It  comprises  5,633  articles,  and  is,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected from  its  compiler,  in  all  respects  admirable.  It 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  books  of  the  highest 
degree  of  rarity — a  copy  of  the  Bible  of  Fust  and  Schoefifer 
of  1462,  which  one  would  have  thought  the  Duke  would 
have  desired  to  retain,  even  though  he  possessed  the  fine 
copy  of  the  same  Bible  printed  on  vellum,  which  he  had 
purchased  at  the  Gaignat  sale  for  3,200  livres.  The  copy 
on  paper  sold  at  the  sale  of  1767  for  2,500  livres,^  and  this 
is  the  highest  price  obtained  for  any  book  at  this  sale,  for  in 
general  they  sold  at  very  small  prices  even  for  that  day.  A 
copy  of  the  French  Bible  of  Lefevre  d'^taples,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Martin  TEmperour  in  1530,  sold  for  25  livres 
1  sol,  while  a  copy  of  that  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Antoine 
de  la  Haye,   1541,   only  obtained   3  livres;    the   French 

*  The  same  copy  sold  at  the  Crevenna  sale  in  1790  for  1,460  florins ;  a  copy 
at  D'Ourches'  sale,  1811,  2,101  francs ;  Willett,  1051. ;  Duke  of  Sussex,  170^. 
According  to  Brunet,  there  are  forty  copies  on  vellum  and  only  about  twenty 
on  paper. 
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Psalter  of  Leffevre  d'fitaples,  printed  by  Simon  de  Colines 
in  1523,  bound  up  with  a  manuscript  Psalter  of  the  Banie 
date,  1  livre  2  sols ;  the  Marot  of  Boffet,  1532, 1  livre  15  soIb  ; 
the  Venice  Dante  (of  Peter  of  Cremona)  of  1491,  16  livrea 
19  BoIe;  and  the  Lyons  Babelaia  of  1564,  3  livres^  But 
this  collection  and  this  catalogue  would  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  a  very  high  place  among  catalogues  and  collec- 
tions, if  they  had  not  been  completely  overshadowed  by  the 
great  collection  which  the  Duke  left  at  his  death.  It  is, 
however,  this  catalogue  of  1767  that  is  very  frequently  con- 
fused with  the  La  Valliere  catalogue^i.e.  that  of  1783; 
and  though  the  catalogue  of  1767  ought  to  find  a  place  in 
every  large  hbrary,  and  will  be  found  frequently  useful  for 
reference,  yet  every  librarian  must  bewaje  of  confusing  it 
with  its  more  celebrated  namesake,  and  when  a  book  is 
cited  from  the  La  Vallifere  catalogue  ho  must  satisfy  himself 
that  this  is  not  the  catalogue  from  which  it  cornea.  The 
two  other  catalogues  of  sales — '  Catalogue  des  livres  de 
M.  .  .  .  par  De  Bure  fils  aln6,'  1772,  8vo,  and  *  Catalogue 
des  Livres  provenans  do  !a  Bibliothfeque  de  M.  L.  D,  D.  L.  V.," 
1777,  8vo,  need  not  detain  us  ;  they  contained  much 
smaller  collections  of  books  than  that  of  1767,  and  are  not 
Bo  frequently  met  with  or  quoted,  yet  each  of  them  contains 
books  of  rarity  and  interest. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Due  de  la  Vsilli^re,  the 
position  of  his  librarian  was  held  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
bibliographers  of  the  day,  the  Abb(5  Kive.  He  had  filled 
the  office  of  librarian  to  the  Duke  toe  twelve  years,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  perfection  and  importance  of  the 
library  owed  much  to  his  care.  But  he  was  also,  un- 
fortunately, one  of  the  most  spiteful  and  cantankerous  of 
men.  It  says  much  for  the  good  catme  and  good  temper  of 
the  Duke  that  he  had  been  so  long  without  quarrelling  with 
his  Ubrarian.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke,  and  upon  the 
the  determination  of  his  only  child  and  heiress,  the  Duchess 

It  woul'l  almost  seem  ae  it  the  Bible  ol  1541,  the  Tsalter  of  1S33,  and  the 
BabelaJB  ol  15(>4,  all  of  them  books  oow  eoeert;  Eoufhl  ntler,  and  wbiob  fetuh 
Iwga  priocB  vfheDGver  they  appear,  wpro  turned  out  o(  the  library  ob  mero 
rubbiah.  For  no  copies  ol  tLem  are  ta  be  found  in  the  library  l«lt  by  the  Duka 
■I  his  death. 
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de  CUUilko,  lo  di^ose  of  the  Ubnij.  ttie  AIM  Bive  folly 
Cfipactpd    to    be  entrusted  with  the  pggpermtion    of    the 
catelogoe,  bat  his  utter  wmot  of  method  and  order,  and  the 
eoofoakHi  in  which  the  Dachess  f OTznd  the  hbnrr,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  dazing  the  locg  period  of  his  fibzanacship  he 
had    prepared    little    more  than  a  moe   fragment    di   a 
catalogae,  decided  her  to  entrost  the  work  to  more  aUe 
and  experienoed  hands,  and  Goillaiime  De  Bore,  the  ooosin 
and  partner  of  the  aathor  of  the  '  Bibliograi^iie  Insinicliie,' 
was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  preparing  the  catalogue  and 
selling  the  library.    He  obtained  the  assistance  Uxt  the  MSS. 
of  J.  B.  B.  Van  Praet,  who  was  then  young,  bat  who  after- 
wards obtained  so  high  eminence  as  a  bibliographer  and  as 
keeper  of  the  printed  books  of  the  Bibiioth^que  Nationals 
The  two  selected  the  5,668  articles  of  the  Duke's  library 
which  appeared  to  them  the  most  valuable  and  the  most 
interesting,  and  the  catalogue  appeared  in  1783.    It  fills 
three  volumes,  which  to  be  complete  should  contain  the 
following : — ^Vol.  I.  A  portrait  of  the  Due  de  la  Yalliire  as  a 
frontispiece ;  an  avertissement  of  35  pp.,  the  last  numbered 
xxxiii  ter ;  then  tables  of  divisions  and  explications,  extending 
to  p.  briv ;  seventy-one  pages  of  additions,  numbered  1-71 ; 
602  pp.  for  the  catalogue  itself  (numbered  1-602),  followed 
by  a  supplement  of  x  -t-  90  pages.     There  should  be  a  folding 
plate,  representing  the  torments  of  hell,  opposite  p.  255.    The 
second  volume  has  758  pp.,  besides  five  leaves  of  facsimiles. 
The  third  volume  has  388  pp.  for  the  text  of  the  catalogue, 
besides  a  folding  leaf  of  a  facsimile,  and  should  be  followed 
by  376  pp.,  containing  a  table  of  names  of  authors,  engravers, 
painters,  WTiters,  and  the  titles  of   their  works ;  a  second 
table  of  anonymous  works,  pp.  1-92,  and  a  list  of  prices, 
42  pp.,  followed  by  a  page  containing  two  notes.     These 
volumes,  says  Gustave  Brunet  (*Le  Bibliophile  Franyais,' 
tom.  3,  p.  67),  '  sont  fort  recherches,  fort  apprecies  de  tons 
les  amateurs.     Nulle  trace  de  charlatanisme  ;  point  d'asser- 
tions  hasardees,  de  recommandations  emphatiques,  mais  des 
descriptions  exactes,  suffisantes,  sans  developpements  super- 
flus.' 

This  catalogue  forms  a  necessary  supplement  to  the 
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BibSiographie  Instractive,'  and  the  catalogtie '  Gaignat,'  and 
the  three  together  form  the  moat  ample  and  accurate 
bibhographical  manual  which  had  appeared  until  the  great 
work  of  Brunet.  Yet,  though  I  describe  it  as  a  supplement 
to  the  '  Bibliographie  Instructive,'  the  La  Valliere  catalogue 
is  in  every  respect  but  one — the  number  of  articles— a  far 
more  important  and  useful  bibliographical  work.  Meritorious 
as  is  the  'Bibliographie  Tnstructive,'  and  greatly  superior 
as  it  is  to  any  bibliographical  work  published  up  to  that  date, 
yet  dealing,  as  he  does,  with  the  whole  of  literature,  the 
author  necessarily  describes  numerous  books  which  he  had 
not  seen,  and  for  which  he  was  obhged  to  content  himself 
with  the  often  erroneous  and  careless  descriptions  of  others; 
and  the  result  is,  as  m  the  case  of  every  other  book  of  the 
kind,  even  Brunet,  that  it  is  full  of  errors  and  inaccuraciea. 
But  in  the  La  VaUiSre  catalogue,  every  article  actually 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  compiler,  and  every 
description  was  written  with  the  book  before  him  ;  the  result 
is  a  remarkably  accurate  description,  and  singularly  few 
errors,  and  in  many  cases  the  descriptions  given  subsequently 
in  Brunet's '  Manuel '  are  taken  almost  verbatim  from  those  in 
this  catalogue.  The  most  elaborate  and  valuable  part  is, 
however,  the  description  of  the  manuscripts  written  by  Van 
Praet,  Here  we  have  not  merely  a  catalogue,  but  a  complete 
and  exhaustive  description  of  every  manuscript  of  im- 
portance, with  most  interesting  and  valuable  details  con- 
cerning their  authors,  scribes  and  illuminators,  with  full 
information  as  to  the  contents  of  the  manuscripts  them- 
selves, forming,  especially  as  to  the  French  manuscripts,  a 
most  important  contribution  to  the  literary  history  of  Prance 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  sale  commenced  on  Janu- 
ary 12, 1784,  and  continued  to  May  5.  It  excited  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  among  collectors,  not  only  in  France  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  what  was  a  most  unusual 
event  at  that  time,  English  booksellers  and  agents  attended 
it.  No  such  sale  had  hitherto  taken  place,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  bibliomania  for  which  our  countrymen 
became  so  celebrated  a  tew  years  after,  took  its  rise  from  the 
La  Valliere  sale.     The  books  (etched  higher  prices  than  had 
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ever  before  been  known.  The  5,668  lote  realised  4G' 
livTGB  (about  18,585^.)  a  snm  which  then  eeeraed  enormi 
yet  M.  Gustave  Bninet  (' Le  Bibliophile  Fran^ais,'  p. 
states  that  a  similar  collection  of  books  would  then  (1869) 
fetch  five  or  six  millions  of  francs,  i.e.  more  than  200.000/ ; 
but  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  since  elapsed 
prices  of  rare  books  have  bo  greatly  increased,  that  com- 
paring the  prices  in  or  about  18(39  with  those  obtained  at 
the  Didot,  Sunderland,  Beckford,  and  Syston  Park  sales,  a 
[■fery  much  larger  sum  would  have  been  obtained  at  this 
me.  Certainly  the  prices  which  astonished  contemporaries 
I  enormous  strike  ua  at  the  present  day  as  ridicalously 
small.  Only  fourteen  lota  realised  over  2,000  livres,  and  of 
these  eight  were  manuscripts.  The  highest  price  was  for  11 
manuscript  '  La  Guiilande  de  Julio "  (No.  3247),  ornamented 
with  flowers  and  miniatures,  painted  by  Robert,  which 
realised  14,510  livres.  The  only  printed  books  above  2,000 
livrea  were  the  following.  The  Bible  of  1462  on  vellum, 
which  sold  for  4,085  livrea ; '  the '  Kationale '  of  Durandus, 
Fust  and  Schoeffer,  1459,  on  vellum,  2,700  livrea ;  *  the 
■  Christianismi  Bestitutio'  of  Servetus,  1553,4,120  livrea;' 
the  '  Catholicon  '  of  Balbus  de  Jauua,  Fust  and  Schoeffer, 
14G0,  on  vellum,  2,001  livres ;  *  (two  other  copies  were  iu 

'  No.  28.    The  Duke  had  fpren  3,200  (r.  for  it  at  the  Oaignat  ule, 
the  saina  copy  altcrwarda  appeared  suoeeseivel;  in  the  MacCnrthj'  tale, 
it   Bold  lor  4.T60(r. ;  Watson  Taylor  (1833),  aiSt.   Gi. :     Dent  (1S26], 
and  was  bought  at  (he  Perkins   Bale  in  1ST3.  for  7801.  b;  Qnantoh. 
Sunderland  copj  sold  (or  l.fiOOi.  and  the  SjstOQ  Park  oopj  lor  I.OOOL 

■  No.  214.  This  oopj  of  the  Ratiimalc  is  dow  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  It  had  cost  the  Duke  l.OSOEr.  at  the  Oaignat  sale.  Van  -frael 
enumerates  more  than  forty  copies  printed  on  vellum ;  one  of  these  vaa  id  the 
Sunderland  collection  (No.  4154}  and  was  purchased  b;  Quariteh  Ear  790L 

'  No,  !'13.  This  volume  was  then  believed  to  be  uniqne,  and  Is  so  deMribrd 
in  the  catalogue.  It  bad  passed  bj  exchange  (rora  Dr.  Mead  to  De  Boae,  thMi 
it  fell  into  the  hands  □(  De  Cotte,  who  sold  It  to  Oaignat.  At  the  OnignBt  sale 
it  was  bought  by  the  Due  de  la  Vallii'Tc  (or  il,S10  livies,  together  with  a  bagnienl 
of  a  MS.  of  Bervetna.  It  passed  Irom  the  La  Vallike  ooUeotion  into  the 
Biblfotb^ue  du  Boi  (Nationale),  nhore  it  attU  remains.  A  second  oopy  is  in 
the  tibniry  of  Vienna. 

'  No.  2,199.  Bought  by  the  Duke  at  (be  Oaignat  sale  tor  I,222fr.    It  was 
afterwards  sold  at  the  MacCarthy  sale  for  2,G20[r.,  to  Mr.  OrenTille.  and 
jn    the  British   Mnssum.    A  oopy  was  bought  at  the  Solar 
(juaritch  for  IS,4G01r.    Of  impressionB  on  paper  the  Solar  copy  sold 
the  Sunderland,  28fif.,  and  the  SyetoD  I'ark,  400f. 
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this  La  Vallifere  sale,  and  were  sold,  one  described  as  gAii 
for  85  livres,  the  other  for  1)75  livres) ;  the  Virgil  of 
Sweynheyro  and  Patmartz,  s.d.  but  1469,  first  impression, 
wanting  two  folios  (not  one-  as  stated  by  Brunet),  4,101  livres ; ' 
and  Cauniartin's '  R^cherches  de  la  Noblesse  de  Champagne," 
1673,  on  vellum,  7,601  livres. » 

On  the  other  hand,  the  '  Musenm  Florentinum '  of  A.  F, 
Gori,  1731-66,  which  realised  1,*200  livres,  sold  in  1858  for 
375fr.  The  Appian  of  1478  sold  for  1,000  livres ;  a  copy 
at  the  Syston  Park  sale  only  realised  16^'5s, 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  lots  are  those  which 
fetched,  even  for  that  time,  small  sums,  and  have  since  risen 
to  many  times  their  then  value.  A  copy  of  the  *  Intemelle 
Consolation,'  1539,  sold  for  1  livre  4  sols  ;  a  copy  of  the  same 
book  in  Monraerqu^'s  sale  fetched  58  francs,  and  the  value, 
according  to  the  Supplement  to  Brunet,  is  now  from  60fr.  to 
80fr.  '  La  Chronicque  et  hystoire  singulifere  '  du  Chevalier 
Mabrian,  1530,  fetched  19  livres  15  sols ;  the  '  Manuel  ' 
records  the  successive  sales  of  this  copy,  at  higher  and 
higher  prices,  until  it  reached  l,550fr.  at  the  sale  of  M. 
Leopold  Double,  upwards  of  seventy-seven  times  as  much  as 
it  was  sold  for  in  1783.  A  cojjy  of  '  Le  Livre  de  Baudoyn,' 
Lyon,  1478,  which  sold  for  175  livres  1  sol,  sold  at  the  Solar 
sale  for  4,300fr.  A  copy  of  Verard's  edition  of  "La  Fleur 
des  Batailles  '  of  Doolin  de  Mayence,  with  the  arms  of 
Count  Hoym,  which  sold  at  his  sale  for  9  hvres  19  sols,  was 
resold  at  the  La  Valli^re  sale  for  40  livres,  and  again  at  the 
Solar  sale  tor  1,000  francs.  The  '  Rymea '  of  Pernette  du 
Guillet,  Lyon,  1545,  sold  for  3  livres  1  sol ;  a  copy  was 
bought  by  M.  Yemeniz  in  1850  for  l,005fr.,  and  sold  at 
his  sale  for  2,900fr.  The  '  Doctrinal  du  temps  present ' 
of  Michault  (s.d.  but  about  1480)  sold  for  33  livres  ;  a  copy 
(probably  the  same)  has  since  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 
— Heber,  23Z.  10s.  ;  Essbng.  l,000tr.  ;  Libri,  23/.  ; 
Yemeniz,  2,795  fr.  '  Les  quatre  fils  d'Aymon '  (Lyon, 
about  1480)  in  the  catalogue  (No.  4036),  under  the  title  of 

).  2433.    Boagfat  Ear  lh«  Biblioth^cjae  da  Boi,      Ko  cop;  hoe  sinoe  been 
I  offered  for  aale. 

■  No.  S120.    Kow  In  the  Library  of  the  Aneoal. 
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'  Histoire  ilu  Chevalier  Moutauban,"  sold  for  118  !ivrea,  and 
resold  at  the  Bosburghe  sale  for  3'i/.  lis. ;  Essh'ng.  996fr. ; 
Yemeniz,  S.OOOfr. ;  a  copy  of  another  edition  (Lyon,  1493) 
sold  for  20  livres,  and  resold  at  the  Solar  sale  for  l.OOOIr. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  finest  books  foand  their 
way  to  England  to  the  collection  of  George  III.,  and  now 
form  part  of  the  British  Musenm  library.  Among  them, 
besides  the  '  Catholicon  '  already  mentioned,  was  the  magni- 
ficent MS.  Missal  according  to  the  Sanun  nse  (No.  273) 
prepared  for  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  not  quite  completed 
at  his  death  in  1435.     It  sold  for  5,000  livres. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  the  catalogue  or  the 
sale  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Abb^  Rive. 
Nothing  could  exceed  hia  chagrin  and  mortification  at  not 
being  selected  to  prepare  the  one  or  to  superintend  theol 
and  as  soon  as  the  catalogue  appeared,  he  printed  a  s( 
and  bitter  attack  upon  De  Bure  and  Van  Praet,  in  the 
of  a  prospectus  of  an  intended  work,  intituled, '  Essai  sur 
de  verifier  Tige  des  Miniatures  peintes  dans  les  Manuscrits 
depuis  le  quatorzi^me  jusqu'au  dix-septifeme  siMe  incluaive- 
ment,'  in  which  he  '  devotes  to  the  rods  of  the  critics  and  the 
laughter  of  the  public  the  bibliopoles  who  presume  to 
catalogue  and  sell  MSS.  which  they  do  not  understand,'  and 
comments  most  unfairly  on  the  catalogue,  the  notes  and  the 
authors.  The  attack  was  answered  with  the  greatest 
moderation  and  courtesy  by  De  Bure  and  Van  Praet  in  the 
'  Avertissement '  which  I  have  noticed  as  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  catalogue,  in  which  the  tables  are  turned  on 
the  Abbe  Rive,  and  his  own  shortcomings  as  a  bibliographer 
and  a  scholar  are  exposed.  Six  years  later,  in  1789,  the 
Abbd  repeated  and  amplified  his  attacks  in  '  La  Chasse  aax 
Bibliographes  et  antiquaires  mal-advisfe,'  in  which  he  r&kes 
together  everything  that  the  most  vindictive  spite  can 
suggest,  not  only  concerning  the  two  bibliographers  and  their 
catalogue,  but  concerning  his  late  patron,  the  Due  de  la 
VaUi6re,  and,  indeed,  all  others  whom  he  deemed  his  enemies, 
or  who  had  any  part  in  the  slight  which  he  conceived  had  beeD 
put  upon  him.  Although  the  book  is  stated  on  the  title 
liage  to  be  by  '  un  des  Aleves  de  M.  I'Abb^  Bive 
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iS  himBelf,  Emd  is  the  only  one  of  his  books  which 
at  thia  day  preserves  its  value  or  interest,  for  undoubtedly, 
in  spite  of  all  its  vindictive  bittemess,  or  perhaps,  partly 
owin^  to  this,  it  is  a  book  full  of  interest  to  all  bibhopbiles 
and  bibliographers,  aa  well  as  of  no  little  use  for  elucidating 
some  obscure  points  in  literary  history.  But  the  bitter  and 
spiteful  criticiaras  of  the  Abb6  Bive,  which  can  only  be 
equalled  by  those  of  the  F^re  Garasse,  Scioppius,  and  others 
of  the  gladiators  of  letters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  only  recoiled  on  their  author,  and  injured  neither 
the  reputation  of  De  Bure  and  Van  Praet  nor  that  of  the 
catalogue  of  which  they  were  the  authors. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  larger  part  of  the  library 
left  by  the  Duke  which  was  not  included  in  the  catalogue  of 
1783,  Thia  was  entrusted  to  the  bookseller  Nyon,  a  biblio- 
grapher inferior  indeed  to  the  De  Bures,  but  of  considerable 
expflrience  and  ability.  The  catalogue  appeared  in  17S4,  in  six 
large  volumes  comprising  26,537  articles,  under  the  following 
title,  '  Catalogue  des  Livres  de  la  Biblioth^que  de  feu  M.  Le 
Due  de  la  Vallifere,  aeconde  partie,  diapoa^e  par  Jean-Luo 
Nyon  I'aln^.'  The  notes  are  few,  and  the  absence  of  an 
index  of  authora'  namea  makea  it  not  eaay  to  consult, 
especially  as  Nyon  has  adopted  in  part  a  new  system  of 
classification,  differing  in  several  cespecta  from  that  whicn 
waa  then  and  has  ever  since  been  in  use  among  the  French 
bibliographers.  This  new  system  may  have  had  its  advan- 
tages in  the  case  of  the  particular  collection  under  notice, 
but  is  certainly  confusing,  and  will  hardly  commend  itself  as 
one  suited  for  general  adoption.  The  greater  number  of  the 
books  are  not  distinguished  by  the  same  degree  of  rarity  or 
bibliographical  interest  as  those  comprised  in  the  catalogue 
of  1783,  but  they  include  a  very  large  number  ot  works  on 
French  topography,  and  the  most  extensive  collection  that 
has  ever  been  formed  of  French  and  Italian  poets  and 
imances.  Among  them  are  many  works  which  at  the 
'present  day  are  absolutely  introuvables.  It  waa  intended  to 
complete  this  catalogue  by  an  index  of  authors,  and  a 
printed  list  of  the  prices  obtained  for  the  volumes  at  the 
contemplated  sale,  but  before  the  auction  took  place,  the 
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libnzy  wm  aold  m  Uoe  to  the  MiuqiiiB  de  Ptonlmy,  and  wm 
added  to  the  already  enonaooB  ooUeeiiiQii  of  books,  faom 
which  he  (or  rather  Contant  d'Qrville)  compiled  the  grait 
work  to  which  the  Marquis's  name  is  at^ched, '  M^huoges 
tiris  d'nne  grande  BihUoth6qae»'  70  Tolnmesy  Paris,  1779-81 
In  1786,  M.  de  Paolmy  sold  his  library  to  the  Comte  d'Artcofl^ 
reserving,  however,  the  nse  of  the  books  for  his  life.  He 
died  in  1787  and,  when  two  years  later  the  Comto  d*Artois 
emigrated,  the  lifamry  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  State, 
and  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal,  at 
present  consisting  of  between  twoandthreehnndred  thousand 
Yolomes,  and  containing  the  richest  collection  of  French 
poets,  dramatists  and  romances  that  anywhere  ezista,  in- 
cluding many  works  of  the  highest  rarity,  and  of  acme  the 
only  copies  known.  Nor  is  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  less 
rich  in  some  important  departments  of  history.  It  alsocon- 
tains  above  6,000  manuscripts.  An  excellent  manuscript 
catalogue  haiEi  been  lately  compiled — ^the  old  one  was  full  of 
errors — and  has  added  greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  library. 


THE  BIGNON  FAMILY 

A  DYNASTY  OP  LIBRARIAN3 

[Bepnated  troio  The  Library,  vol.  L,  181^9,  pp.  97-103.] 

L'^BB  greatest  library  in  the  world  is,  as  every  one  knows, 

t  which  has  been  successively  called  the  Bibl-iothique  du 

Roi,  then  the  BibliotJtique  Nathrtale,  then  ImpSriale,  then 

Boyale,  then  Nationale  again,  then  Impiriale  again,   and 

now  once  more,  but  for  how  long  we  know  not,  Nationale. 

For  the  number  ot  its  volumes  it  is  without  a  rival  (indeed, 

its  actual  contents  are  so  vast  that  portions   of  them  are 

almost   terra!  incognita,  even  to  the  zealous,  learned,  and 

I  Bccomplialied  librarians  to  whose  charge  it  is   committed). 

'  But  it  is  not  ao  well  known  that,  for  a  century  and  a  half, 

it  was  almost  uninterruptedly  ruled  by  the  members  of  a 

single  family,  who  formed  a  dynasty  of  librarians  without 

parallel  in  the  history  of  libraries. 

From  the  accession  of  J^rdme  I.  in  1642  to  the  death  of 

I  Jean  Fr^d^ric  in  1783,  the  Uignon  family  reigned  supreme 

'  in   the   Bibliothique   du   Roi,  so   that,  in  a  report  to   the 

AssemhUc   Nationale  in   1795,  M.  Viliiers  referred   to   the 

library    as    having     been     '  r^serv^e    &    quelques    families 

privil6gi6es  dont  elle  sembloit  fitre  I'h^ritage.' 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
[i  seventeenth,  while  the  actual  duties  of  librarian  were  per- 
formed by  the  Garde  de  la  librairie,  the  supreme  charge  of 
the  library  was  generally  entrusted  to  a  high  official  ptyled 
Maitre  de  la  librairie,  and  among  those   who   held  these 
oflSces  we  find  the  greatest  names  in  the  literary  history  of 
'     France-     In  1.500  the  most  distinguished  Greek  scholar  on 
^B  (his  side  the  Alps,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  three 
^Bwnpeiors — the  celebrated  Jean  Lascaris — was  appointed  to 
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the  office  of  Garde  de  la  librairie.  In  1&30  the  more  distin* 
gaisbed  post  of  Maitre  was  constituted,  and  no  less  a  peisoD 
than  Guillaame  BudS  (BudEBUs)  appointed  to  fill  it.  Le 
Ffevre  d'^fctaplea  and  MelHn  de  fiaint-Gelais  successively 
Berved  under  him  as  Gardex.  The  successors  of  Budeoa 
were  Pierre  du  Chftte!,  Pierre  de  Mondor^,  Jacques  Amyot, 
J.  A.  de  Thou,  and  Francois  de  Thou-  It  was  daring  the 
mastership  of  J.  A.  de  Thou  that  Casaobon  held  the  office 
of  Garde  de  la  librairie,  and  had  the  actual  charge  of  the 
books.  In  1642  Framjois  de  Thou  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
and  was  succeeded  by  J^rfime  Bignon,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time. 
Hia  first  work  was  published  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  we  find 
him  shortly  afterwards  engaged  in  friendly  correspondence 
with  all  the  moat  learned  men  of  the  day,  among  others 
Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Grotius,  Pithou,  de  Thou,  and  Cardinal 
■lu  Perron,  Before  he  was  twenty  he  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works,  and  according  to  one  of  his  biographers  he 
had  then  read  everything  and  remembered  everything  that 
he  had  read !  Devoting  himself  to  jurisprudence,  he  achieved 
^eat  success  at  the  bar,  and  attained  the  position  of  King's 
Advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  His  learning  acquired 
for  him  the  title  of  the  French  Varro,  but  none  of  his  books 
have  lived,  or  seem  in  any  way  adequate  to  his  great  reputa- 
tion. Ha  died  in  1656  leaving,  as  Voltaire  remarks,  *  rather 
a  great  name  than  great  works.'  His  epitaph  (which  will  be 
found  in  Chaufepi6)  describes  bim  as  '  sui  seculi  amor,  decus, 
exemplura,  miraculum."  His  appointment  as  Maitre  de  la 
librairie,  according  to  Niceron,  was  owing  to  his  reputation 
as  a  lover  of  hterature,  so  that  Iticheiieu,  who  was  not 
personally  well  affected  towards  him,  felt  bound  to  nominate 
him  to  an  office  for  which  the  public  had  already  designated 
him  in  advance.  The  number  of  the  volumes  of  the  Bihlio- 
thigue  du  Boi  at  his  accession  amounted  to  no  more  than 
6,000  volumes.  In  1651  Jerfime  I.  resigned  his  office  in 
favour  of  his  son  J^rfime  II,,  whom  Lonis  XIV.  appointed 
as  his  successor,  and  who  reigned  until  bis  death  in  1672, 
when  he  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son,  J^r&me  HI. 
J^me  III.  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  Eoi  faim 
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and  daring  his  reign,  as  well  as  during  the  latter  part  of  that 
of  his  father,  the  affairs  of  the  hbrary  were  administered  by 
members  of  the  fiimily  of  the  great  minister  Colbert,  aud 
ander  hia  supervision.  Upon  Colbert's  death,  in  1683,  the 
Marqnis  de  Loovois  assumed  the  direction  of  the  hbrary  and 
induced  J6r6me  III.  to  resign  the  office  of  Jtfai(re,  and  Louis 
Colbert  that  of  Garde,  both  of  which  were  conferred  at  the 
instance  of  the  minister,  with  the  title  of  Bibliothicaire  du 
Roi,  on  his  son  Camille,  then  a  boy  of  only  nine  years  of 
age.  Camille  Le  Tellier,  known  as  the  Abb6  de  Louvois, 
who,  according  to  the  well-known  Ghansoji,  expected  to 
become  a  Cardinal,  but  died  only  'Cur6  de  Chavitle,'  proved 
an  excellent  administrator,  and  retained  the  office  until  bis 
death  in  1718.  When  this  event  occurred  the  sceptra 
returned  to  the  Bignon  dynasty,  as  to  its  rightful  holders, 
in  the  person  of  the  Abb6  Jean  Paul  Bignon,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  '  Bignon  IV,,'  younger  son  of  J^r6me  II,  and 
the  inheritor  of  hie  magnificent  private  library.  The  patent 
of  September  15,  1719,  by  which  the  office  of  Bibliothicaire 
du  Boi  was  conferred  on  the  Abbi  Bignon,  recognises,  as  it 
■were,  his  hereditary  right  to  the  office,  for,  after  enumerating 
hia  own  personal  qualifications,  it  proceeds  to  speak  of  '  la 
Batisfaction  que  nous  trouvons  i  rendre  en  cette  occasion  un 
honneur  dfl  k  la  m^moire  de  ses  pferea,  en  confiant  h  un  de 
leurs  deBceudants  le  soin  d'une  bibliothfeque  qui  a  si  long- 
temps  ^t^  entre  leurs  mains,  pendant  le  si^cie  passfi,  et  qu'ila 
ont  enrichie  du  fruit  de  leurs  veiiles.' ' 

The  Abb^  showed  himself  a  most  efficient  librarian,  and 
the  library  was  completely  remodelled  under  his  direction. 
His  first  step  was  to  prepare  a  complete  inventory  of  the 
library  and  of  all  its  possessions —a  task  which  occupied 
fifteen  mouths,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  its  reorganisation, 
dividing  it  into  departments  :  I.  Manuscripts.  II.  Printed 
Books.  III.  Charters  and  Genealogies.  IV.  Prints.  V. 
Medals.     Each  had  its  own  special  keeper  and  assistants. 

But  the  Abb^  Bignon  was  not  content  with  reorganising 
the  hbrary ;  he  devoted  himself,  with  the  greatest  energy, 
to  increasing  its  contents.    The  MSB.  of  Baluze — a  thousand 

■  PrAiu  lU  I'Hialoirt  de  la  BMiothique  du  Roi.  pu  Aided  Fnnklin,  p.  312. 
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in  number — ^ihe  eight  hnndzed  ChinaBe  books  brought  by 
the  French  miflflianariflu,  the  sbcty  thousand  pamphlets 
giyen  by  Morel  de  Thoisy,  and  the  MSB.  of  the  Pceaidmt 
de  Mesmes,  were  bat  a  portion  of  the  aoquiaitions  of  the 
library  during  his  reign,  and  most  of  them  were  due  to  his 
personal  exertions.  And  it  was  to  him  that  the  mission  to 
(Constantinople  of  the  Ahbte  Sevin  and  Fournumt,  from 
which  so  much  was  expected,  but  which  had  so  singular  a 
result,^  was  due.  But  perhaps  the  most  signal  fiiets  of  his 
administration  were  the  removal  of  the  library  to  its  present 
locale  in  the  Bue  de  Bichelieu,  and  the  opening  of  it  for  the 
first  time  to  the  public. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Pattison's  Essay  on  Scaliger»  and  his 
life  of  Casaubon,  will  remember  how  jealously,  a  century 
and  a  quarter  earlier,  Gosselin,  then  Oarde  de  la  Ubrainet 
watched  over  the  treasures  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
how  unwilling  he  was  to  allow  access  to  them,  even  to  men 
of  learning  like  the  two  great  scholars.  It  was  not  until 
1720  that  the  doors  of  the  libraiy  were  opened  as  matter  of 
right,  even  to  men  of  letters.  In  that  year  the  Abb6  Bignon 
obtained  a  decree  from  the  Council  of  State,  declaring  the 
library  open  to  '  les  89ayans  de  toutes  les  Nations '  at  such 
times  as  the  librarian  should  appoint,  and  to  the  public  once 
a  week,  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock.  But  this  decree  was 
not  carried  out;  the  library  was  closed  to  the  public  for 
fifteen  years  longer,  and  it  was  not  until  1735  that  the 
exertions  of  the  AbbS  were  successful,  and  that  the  library 
was  opened  to  the  public  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  This  continued  to  be  the  rule 
during  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Nor  was  the  AbbS  less  an  enlightened  bibliophile  than 
an  energetic  librarian.  He  had  inherited  the  magnificent 
hbrary — sixty  thousand  volumes — of  his  father  and  grand- 
father. It  occupied  the  upper  part  of  his  house  in  tKe  Kue 
des  Bemardins  and,  unlike  the  hbraries  of  some  collectors, 
was  easy  of  access  to  all  students  and  men  of  learning.  But, 
on  being  appointed  to  the  office  of  librarian,  he  presented 
to  the  Boyal  Library  all  his  Oriental  books  and  sold  the 

*  See  stipro,  pp.  68-91. 
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it,  in  order  that  he  might  give  hia  whole  mind  to  hia 

toblic  daties,  and  that  care  for  hia  private  hbrary  might  not 

terfere  with  his  attention  to  the  great  national  collection 

trusted  to  him.' 

In   1741,  being  eighty  yeara  of  age,  the  Abb6  Bignon 

igned  hia  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  nephew  Bignon 

de  Blanzy.     He  had  held  the  office  of  Bibliothicaire  da  liui 

for  two  years  only  when  be  died,  and  his  brother,  Armand 

J^rfime  Bipion,  was  appointed  in  bis  place.     Of  these  two 

brothers  but  little  is  recorded  in  connection  with  the  library. 

Though  Armand  Jerflme,  like  his  uncle,  was  a  Member  of 

the  Academy,  neither  be  nor  his  predecessor  left  his  mark 

on  the  great  institution  which  they  successively  administered, 

t,  as  they  faithfully  carried  out  the  rules  aud  principles 

'hich  their  predecessors  had  laid  down,  the  contents  of  the 

library  greatly  increased  under  their  rule. 

A  sinister  reputation,  however,  baa  attached  itself  to  the 
name  of  Armand  J^r6me  Bignon.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  hold  the  office  of  Pr&v6t  des  Marckands  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  (Louis  XVI.)  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  the  terrible  accidents  in  connection  with  the 
display  of  fireworks  on  that  occasion,  which  cost  the  livea  of 
more  than  three  hundred  persons,  were  attributed  to  his 
negligence.  As  he  was  visited  with  no  punishment  for  his 
carelessness,  Paris  avenged  itself  by  bmis-mois.  An  (imper- 
fect) anagram  was  formed  out  of  bis  name — Armand  J^osme 
Bignon,  Ibi  non  rem  sed  damna  gero. 

In  1772  Armand  J^rflme  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
son  Jean  Frid^ric,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  who  held  office 
until  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  His  administration  was 
majrked  by  a  reorganisation  of  the  arrangements  tor  the 
delivery  to  the  hbrary  of  a  copy  of  each  book  printed  in 
France,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  large  collection  of  medals 
fS2,000)  of  Joseph  Pellerin,  of  the  MSS.  of  Capperonier,  and 
the  eight  thousand  charters  and  deeds  of  Jault.  Jean 
'red6ric  resigned  in  1782  (or  1783),  and  died  soon  after.  With 
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\m  ffwigmrtian  tbe  Mptn  depnted  from  the  Iioim  of 
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To  judge  by  the  use  made  by  novelists  and  essayists  of 
Aldtnes  and  Elzeviers,  these  words  would  seem  to  be 
synonyms  for  rare  books.  Priceleaa  Aldines  and  Elzeviers 
are  almost  exclusively  the  books  that  fill  the  librarieH  of 
bibliophiles,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  pages  o(  our  popular 
novelists,  all  Aldines  and  Elzeviers  are  treated  as  books  of 
great  rarity,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  a  delightful  article  in 
the  •  Magazine  of  Art '  (May,  1884),  cites  a  lady  novelist  who 
mentions  an  Elzevier  '  Theocritua,'  and  quotes  from  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  a  notice  of  an  Elzevier  Greek  Testament 
'  worth  its  weight  in  gold.'  To  the  young  collector  as  to 
the  novelist  every  Aldine  and  every  Elzevier,  whatever  its 
condition,  is  rare  and  worth  buying,  and  it  is  only  after  some 
painful  experience  that  he  leame  that  Aldines  and  Elzeviers 
are  as  common  as  blackberries,  that  of  the  majority  of  them 
it  is  only  when  they  are  in  fine  condition  that  they  are 
worth  buying,  and  that  only  a  few  Elzeviers,  such  as  'Le 
Pastissier  Francois,'  the '  Imitatio '  without  date,  the  '  Ccesar' 
of  1635,  the  '  Virgil '  of  1636,  and  the  ■  Comeille '  of  1644,  are 
really  rare  and  desirable  to  the  collector,  whatever  their  condi- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  Elzeviers  are  only  worth  collecting 
when  they  are  tall  and  fine  copies,  and  of  no  class  of  books 
is  the  value  so  dependent  upon  the  height.  As  Mr.  Lang 
remarks — 'the  Philistine  may  think  a  few  millimetres  more 
or  less  in  the  height  of  an  Elzevier  are  of  little  importance. 
When  he  comes  to  sell  he  will  discover  the  difference.  An 
uncut,  or  almost  uncut,  copy  of  a  good  Elzevier  may  be 
worth  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  or  more ;  an  ordinary  copy  may 
bring  fewer  pence.* 
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An  ordinary  Ehsevier  indeed  is  lees  worth  buying  and  kv 
ihooght  of  by  collectors  than  an  ordinary  AMina,  E^ery 
book  printed  by  the  elder  Aldns,  whaterer  its  condition,  is 
worth  possessing,  and  to  form  a  complete  colleotion  of  the 
Aldine  series,  though  an  impossible  task,  is  no  nnworihy  aim 
for  a  collector  to  set  before  himself,  but  we  should  doobt 
whether  anyone  has  ever  desired  to  possess  the  2,000  volumes 
which  are  noted  in  'Les  Elzevier '  of  M.  Willema.  Many 
of  these  in  the  larger  forms,  octavos,  quartos,  and  foIioB,  are 
entirely  without  interest  and  without  value.  It  is  the 
*  stumpy'  duodecimos  that  are  the  special  objectp  of  the 
affection  of  the  bibliographec  The  taste  for  Elseviers,  as 
that  for  pther  classes  of  books,  has  had  its  vioisBitudeB. 
After  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  it  fell  off  greatly,  but 
in  the  last  few  years  the  taste  has  revived,  and  really  fine 
Elzeviers,  like  really  fine  books  of  every  kind,  now  fetch 
prices  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  days  of  the  Bozburig^ 
Club. 

In  the  present  paper  I  do  not  propose  to  give  any 
account  of  the  Elzeviers,  or  their  presses,  or  the  vdumes 
that  issued  from  them,  but,  having  regard  to  the  numerous 
works  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  during  the  present 
century,  I  think  it  may  not  be  useless  to  the  members  of  the 
Library  Association  to  mention  and  characterise  these,  with 
a  view  of  aiding  librarians  in  their  selection  of  an  Elzevier 
bibliography  to  place  upon  their  shelves. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1822,  when  the  rage  for 
Elzeviers  was  already  on  the  decline,  that  a  separate  work 
on  the  subject  appeared,  if  we  omit  the  fifteen  catalogues 
printed  by  the  different  members  of  the  family,  from  the 
Leyden  Catalogue  of  1628  to  that  given  at  Amsterdam  in 
1681,  the  four  catalogues  of  miscellaneous  books,  including 
many  Elzeviers,  and  the  sale  catalogues  of  the  typographical 
material,  sold  after  the  death  of  Daniel  Elzevier  in  1681,  and 
of  Abraham  Elzevier  in  1713.  Three  important  bibho- 
graphical  articles  had,  however,  appeared  in  the  eighteenth 
century — the  *  Catalogue  des  B6publiques,*  by  De  La  Faye, 
inserted  by  Sallengre  in  his  '  M^moires  de  Litt^ratuie,'  the 
chapter  which  Maittaire  devoted  to  the  Elzeviers  in  the 
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ird  volume  of  his  '  Annales,*  and  the  catalogoe  given  in 
iL'Art  de  desopiler  la  rate,'  in  1738.  In  1822  M.  A.  8.  L. 
'l^racd  gave  to  the  world   his   '  Essai  Bibliographiqae  sur 

Editions  de8  Elzdvira  lea  plus  precieusea  at  les  plus 
rechercheeB,  prec^d6  d'une  notice  sar  ces  imprimours  c6I6bras' 
(Paris,  P.  Didot,  8vo.)  The  '  Essai '  is  preceded  by  a  notice 
of  the  family  of  the  Elzeviers,  taken,  tboiigh  with  some 
additions,  from  one  aomewhat  more  extended  written  by 
Pfere  Adry,  and  inserted  in  the  '  Magasin  Encyclopedique,' 
and  this  forms  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book. 

The  '  Essai '  is  very  incomplete  and  full  of  mistakes, 
some  of  whiL;h  are  almost  inevitable  in  the  first  book  pub- 
lished on  such  a  subjeot,  but  others  show  at  once  careless- 
!ss  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  book  is 
iw  absolutely  without  bibliographical  value,  can  be  of  no 
real  use  to  a  librarian,  and  ought  never  to  be  cited  as  an 
authority,  as  we  frequently  see  it,  in  booksellers'  catalogues, 
and  sometimes  in  works  of  more  hterary  pretension,  yet  it 
certainly  does  not  deserve  the  contempt  with  which  it  is 
treated  by  M.  Willems,  and  from  its  publication  in  1822 
until  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  M.  Pieters'  book 
in  1851  it  ranked,  as  it  was  entitled  to  do,  as  the  most  im- 
portant work  tor  the  Elzevirian  collector.  The  author 
speaks  with  great  modesty  of  his  book  ;  he  admits  its  imper- 
fections, and  oidy  hopea  that  it  may  serve,  as  it  certainly  has 
done,  as  a  ground- work  for  more  extended  and  more  accurate 
publications.  In  the  meantime  the  Bf,cond  and  subsequent 
editions  of  Brunet's  '  Manuel '  contained  special  catalogues 
of  the  Elzevirian  collection,  and  upon  these  catalogues  and 
the  work  of  Berard,  added  to  his  own  knowledge,  Charles 
Nodier  founded  his  '  Throne  complete  dcs  Editions  elze- 
viriennes,"  pubhshed  in  his  '  Melanges  tir^s  d'une  petite 
bibliolheque,'  1829,  in  which  there  are  suggested  for  the  first 
time  the  different  classes  into  which  the  Elzevier  volumes 
ought  to  be  divided,  with  rules  and  principles  for  distinguish- 
ing true  Elzeviers  from  the  nnmei'ons  volumes  which  were, 
and  still  are,  commonly  included  under  that  name.  Upon 
the  imblication  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  '  Manuel '  in  1843, 
and  d  i>n>j}os  of  the  Elzevier  catalogue  therein  contained, 
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Charles  Motteley,  a  well-known  French  bibliophile,  who 
had  Bt  that  time  perhaps  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the 
Elzevier  editions  of  any  living  person,  published  a  tract  of 
no  small  merit  with  the  title  '  Aper9u  snr  lee  erreors  de  U 
'  bibliographie  sp^iale  des  Elzevirs  et  de  leors  annexes,  avec 
qnelgnes  d^convertes  corienses  snr  la  typographie  hoUandaise 
et  beige  du  XVII'  sifecJe  '  (Paris,  Panckoncke,  1847,  12mo). 
in  which  he  points  ont  a  certain  number  of  errors  and 
omissions  of  Bninet.  '  In  Motteley,'  as  M.  Willems  has 
remarked,  '  we  find  two  different  mes  ;  loving  hooks  above 
all  things,  and  having  a  vast  and  accurate  bibliographical 
knowledge,  he  combined  the  epecolator  in  books  with  the 
enlightened  bibliographer.'  In  the  cataloguesof  the  sncces- 
sive  libraries  which  he  formed  and  sold,  his  notes  were,  not 
unnaturally  perhaps,  written  with  a  view  of  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  books,  and  as  Elzeviers  were  then  fetching  high 
prices,  he  included  many  among  them  which  had  no  right 
to  that  position.  But  where  he  writes  independently  he 
always  shows  himself  acute,  and  may  be  thoroughly  relied 
on.  Hence,  while  the  descriptions  and  notes  in  his  cata- 
logues are  of  no  value  whatever,  the  tract  of  which  I  have 
just  given  the  title  is  of  great  utility  to  the  Elzevier  collector, 
and  our  only  source  of  regret  is  that  the  author  has  not 
referred  to  more  than  one  hundred  volumes.  A  sale  cata- 
logue of  the  collection  of  Elzeviers  and  other  rare  books, 
composing  the  cabinet  of  the  Baron  de  Montaran  (Paris, 
Delion,  1849),  and  a  small  and  beautifully  printed  catalogue, 
chiefly  of  Elzeviers,  on  sale  by  Potier,  in  1853,  may  here  be 
noticed  as  of  great  interest  to  the  collector.  Each  is  dil6calt 
to  meet  with,  the  latter  especially  so. 

It  was  in  1843  that  M.  Charles  Fieters  printed 
anonymously  his  '  Analyse  das  mat^riaux  les  plus  utiles  pour 
de  futures  annalesde  rimprimeriedes  Elsevier."  Fifty  copies 
only  were  printed  for  private  circulation,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  lead  to  a  more  extended  publication  on  the  Bubji 
and  to  communications  from  those  who  possessed  fi 
information.  The  hope  was  not  disappointed, 
brochure  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  Bammelman  Elzevier, 
direct  descendant  of  Louis  the  first.     It  induced  him  to  searoh 
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^TwDODg  the  family  papers  and  the  archives  of  the  town  and 
university  of  Leyden,  and  the  result  was  the  publication  by 
him,  in  1845,  of  a  work  bearing  the  following  title, 
'  Uitkomgten  van  een  onderzoek  omtrent  de  Elseviers,  meer 
bepaaldelijkmet  opzigt  tot  derzelver  genealogie.  Ben  noodige 
voorarbeid  tot  de  geschiedenis  der  Elseviersche  drukkers,' 
Vandermonde,  Utrecht,  8vo.  {Results  of  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Elzeviers,  especially  in  regard  to  their  genealogies. 
A  preparatory  labour  necessary  for  the  history  of  the 
Elzevirian  press.)  Of  this  work,  written  in  Dutch,  I  cannot 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  but  M.  Pieters  and 
M.  Willems  are  agreed  that  it  is  exhaustive,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  a  biography  and  genealogy  of  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  that  it  must  ever  remain  the 
principal  source  of  information  for  all  that  concerns  their 
personal  history.  In  1847  a  certain  M,  A.  de  Eeume  issued  a 
work  under  the  title  of '  Recherches  historiques,  ^n^aJogiquea 
et  bibliographiques  sur  les  Elsevier'  (Brussels,  8vo).    It  is 

I  dedicated  to  M,  Rammelman  Elzevier,  and  purports  to  be  an 
original  andindependent  work,  but  is  neither  more  or  less  than 
^translation  of  M,  Rammelman  Elzevier's  book,  with  a  certain 
■quantity  of  useless  and  incorrect  additions.  It  is  full  of  the 
'Snost  grotesque  blunders  ;  M,  de  Benme  frequently  mis- 
'Qnderstands  the  statements  of  bis  original,  and  wherever  he 
Jventuros  upon  anything  original  he  commits  the  most 
ladicrous  mistakes.  Willems  has  cited  a  few  of  them.  He 
takes  the  Pirceus  for  the  name  of  a  man,  imagines  that  Hagcs 
Comitwm  signifies  Leyden,  and  in  reference  to  a  book  with 
the  well-known  fictitious  imprint  '  Cologne,  chez  Pierre 
Marteaa '  he  informs  us  that  a  certain  Pierre  Martean  printed 
this  volume  at  Cologne  tor  Daniel  Elzevier !  Yet  scarcely 
any  book  is  more  commonly  cited.  Its  single  merit  is  the 
entertainment  which  its  blunders  will  afford  to  the 
enlightened  reader— an  entertainment  which  cannot  but  give 
rise  to  uneasiness  when  the  book  falls  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  is  prepared  to  accept  its  statements  as  accurate. 
^-  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  most  valuable  part  of 

H|  M.  Berard's '  Essai '  consisted  in  his  '  Notice  sur  les  Elzevirs,' 
^ntaken  almost  wholly  from  a  more  extended  notice  inserted 

^^     -  -  -" 
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bj  P&re  Adry  in  the  'Magaain  EneyolopMiqiie.*  PAn 
Adzy  had  also  compiled  and,  as  it  seems,  propaMd  lor  the 
press  a  catalogue  raisonmi  of  ELseviers  in  small  foim. 
a  chronologioal  list  of  those  in  large  form,  together 
mnch  other  information  on  the  sabject  This  mannaeript 
was  acquired  by  M.  Pieters  at  the  Bignon  sale  in  1848  and, 
with  the  materials  famished  by  the  work  of  "R^mTnAltwii 
Elzevier,  the  mannscript  of  P&re  Adry,  several  arfeiGles  whioh 
had  appeared  in  Holland,  and  other  information  which  had 
reached  him,  M.  Pieters  decided  to  undertake  the  Histocy  of 
the  Elzeviers,  and  published  in  1851  his  'Annales  da 
rimprimerie  elsevirienne,  ou  Histoire  de  la  famille  de  Elseriflr 
et  de  ses  Mitions '  (Gkmd,  1861,  8vo).  M.  Pieters*  book  wsb 
a  conspicuous  success.  It  was  a  great  advance  on  airf 
previous  catalogue,  and  hostile  criticiBm  was  disarmed  no 
less  by  its  value  than  by  the  modesty  of  its  author.  Aseoond 
edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  appeared  in  1858, 
zxxii  +  502  pp.  +  one  page  of  errata,  and  in  1860  a  sup- 
plement of  26  pp.  of  additions  and  corrections  was 
issued. 

The  introduction  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  analysis  of  thd 
manuscript  of  Pfere  Adry,  though  it  also  contains  a  genea- 
logical tree  of  the  foorteeti  Elzeviers  who  were  booksellers 
or  printers,  a  description  of  the  catalogues  issued  by  the 
Elzeviers  themselves,  with  a  notice  of  the  family  and  of  the 
press.  The  three  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divided  comprise 
excellent  biographical  accounts  of  the  members  of  the  family ; 
notices  of  282  editions  which  bear  the  names  of  Louis  Elzevier 
the  first,  his  sons,  and  the  sons  of  Matthew  from  1683  to  1626 ; 
870  editions  of  Bonaventure  and  Abraham  Elzevier  from 
1626  to  1663 ;  165  editions  given  at  Leyden  from  1662  to 
1712,  with  the  name  of  Elzevier  on  the  title ;  136  anonymous 
or  pseudonymous  editions  of  the  Leyden  Elzeviers  between 
1628  and  1696 ;  Wl  editions  given  at  Amsterdam  from  1638 
to  1681,  with  the  name  of  Elzevier  on  the  title;  171 
anonymous  and  pseudonymous  editions  given  by  the 
Elzeviers  at  Amsterdam  &om  1639  to  1681;  10  given  by 
Pierre  Elzevier  at  Utrecht  from  1668  to  1676 ;  44  editions 
from  1641  to  1770,  bearing  the  name  of  Elzevier  but  not 
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linrintecl  by  any  member  of  the  family ;  and  354  editions 
nsually  annexed  to  the  Elzevier  collections. 

But  a  careful  examination  of  M.  Pieters"  work  shows 
seveml  serious  shortcomings  ;  he  places  far  too  much  reliance 
on  the  statements  of  Adry  and  B^rard  :  indeed,  whatever  he 
finds  in  Adry  he  accepts  as  absolute  fact ;  and  many  of  the 
statements  of  B6rard  which  a  little  investigation  would  have 
shown  to  be  erroneous  are  also  reproduced  as  accurate. 
Nor  has  he  made  so  searching  an  examination  as  he  ought 
to  have  done  of  the  libraries  to  which  he  had  access,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  might  not  only  have  corrected  several  of 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  but  would  have  added  to  their 
catalogues  a  considerable  number  of  books.  His  general 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  is 
by  no  means  extensive,  and  he  has  thus  fallen  into  errors 
respecting  the  books  and  the  authors  that  he  quotes  ;  and, 
lastly,  he  has  not  studied  with  sufficient  precision  the 
peculiarities  characteristic  of  the  Elzevier  volumes,  and  thus 
does  not  afford  sufficient  information  to  his  readers  to  enable 
them  to  distinguish  a  genuine  from  a  false  Elzevier. 

In  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  pubhcation  of 
the  second  edition  of  M.  Pieters'  work  several  volumes  and 
brochures  appeared,  each  containing  matter  of  interest  and 
supplementing  in  various  ways  M.  Pieters'  book.  The  titles 
of  the  more  important  of  these  I  enimierate  in  a  note. ' 

In  18B0  appeared  the  great  work  of  Alphonse  Willems, '  Les 
Elzevier :  Histoire  et  Annales  Typographiques,'  Bruxelles, 
large  8vo,  cclix  +  607  pp.,  which  forms  a  perfect  encyclopedia, 
biographical  and  bibliographical,  of  theElzeviers,  theirpresses, 
their  editions,  and  their  counterfeits.  Besides  a  useful  bib- 
liographical introduction  on  the  labours  of  his  predecessors, 

'  Lit  Eltevir  de  la  Bibliothiqve  impSriaU  pn*[iga#  lU  SI.  r/teTsbourg, 
Bt  P£l«rBbouig,  18G2,  6vo. — La  EUevir  de  la  BiblioMque  impfrialc  publique 
de  St.  PiUrsbourg.  Oalalogue  bibliographiqtu  el  raisonn*.  piMU  icua  Im 
auspieei  cl  a%x  frais  du  prince  Yousstfupoff  et  rtdi^i  par  Ch.  Fr.  Wallher. 
St.  Pitersbourg.  1964, 8vo. —  VtrMtiehMss  einer  Sammlung  von  Eltemr-Drucken. 
Winteilhur,  1864,  SiQ.—Rechereha  tur  dimrta  idiliont  eliew-iewiee  exlraites 
dti  papiert  de  AT.  Millot,  mitet  en  ordre  et  con^ltiUspar  Quit.  Brwut.  Puii, 
18CG,  l2mo.—Lta  EUwir  de  Ut  UtUiofUaM  da  VUmeertiU  Im^trialt  de 
YaTSome.     VnrBorie.  1871,  8to. 
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the  first  part  is  occnpied  by  a  history  of  the  presses  of  the 
several  members  of  the  family,  a.  notice  of  their  t>'pe9, 
typographical  ornaments  and  marks,  their  paper,  the  forma 
of  their  volumes,  their  pseudonyms,  their  correctors  of  the 
press,  besides  several  other  matters  relating  to  their  editions, 
and  detailed  biographies  of  fourteen  members  of  the  family. 
The  second  part  is  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  their  productions. 
The  third  part  deals  with  imitations  and  supposititious  works. 
M.  Pieters'  book  mentions  1622  volumes  which  he  believed 
to  he  printed  by  members  of  the  Elzevier  family  ;  M.  Wjllems 
has  added  a  considerable  number,  yet  he  does  not  admit  more 
than  1608  in  all  as  genuine  productions  of  th^e  printers. 
He  has,  however,  noticed  571  among  the  '  Annexes,'  of  which 
73  bear  the  name  of  Elzevier  on  the  title.  It  is  this  work 
of  Willems  that  every  librarian  should  desire  to  place  upon 
his  shelves.  For  any  practical  purposes  of  utility  he  may 
safely  dispense  with  all  those  that  had  previously  appeared  ; 
Willems  has  corrected  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  has 
incorporated  in  his  work  all  that  is  valuable  in  theirs.  In 
order  to  decide  whether  any  particular  volume  has  proceeded 
from  the  press  of  the  Elzeviers,  all  that  is  necessary,  in 
general,  is  to  see  whether  it  is  contained  in  M.  Willema' 
volume.  Accurate  and  sufficient  details  respecting  it  will  be 
found  there,  whether  it  be  really  an  Elzevier,  or  a  volume  that 
has  been  formerly,  but  erroneously,  classed  among  them.' 

When  the  really  remarkable  work  of  Willems  appeared, 
it  was  thought  that  the  last  word  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  Elzeviers  and  their  editions,  yet  within  only 

'  II  moBt  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  H.  Willems  nor  M.  Fielen  inclada 
Intbeir  vorks  the  AotMlemioaJ  Theses  printed  by  the  Eizeiiers.  To  hare  done  M 
would  have  required  a  further  volame  of  at  least  equal  extent,  witboal  In  *.KJ 
waj  adding  to  the  ittitity  of  their  books,  for  these  Theses  have  long  sinot 
ceased  to  have  as}'  interest  either  literary  or  otherwiBe.  Willems  states  that 
(he  Univenit;  o(  Leyden  posseases  a  cotoplele  series  of  these  Theses  from  the 
jear  1664,  amounting  to  2,737  separate  tracts.  The  total  number  printed  bj 
different  members  o(  the  Elsevier  tamil;,  from  1620,  would  probably  not  faU 
much  short  ol  1,000  articles.  More  than  onoe  an  enthuEiaatio  eoUeolor  liM 
»hown  me  a  ttaol  printed  by  one  of  the  Elzuviers,  and  informed  me  wit^  gntH 
•BtiBtBclion  that  it  was  '  nnknonn  to  Willems,'  and  I  tear  he  haa  lab  k  little 
mortified  to  tearn  that  it  was  an  Axiademical  Thesis,  whioh  did  I 
within  the  scope  ol  Willems'  work. 
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five  years  from  its  issue  the  publication  of  the  beautifully 
printed  ami  illustrated  volume  of  Dr.  Berghman  (•  fitudea  aur 
la  bibliographie  Elzevirienne  basdes  but  I'ouvrage  Lea 
Elzevier  de  M.  Alphonse  Willems '  (Stockholm,  1885,  large 
8vo,  IV  +  TSpp. +  18  ff.  plates) ,  showed  us  how  greatly  it  waa 
posaible  to  supplement  Willems,  and  how  much  useful 
additional  information  might  be  given  to  the  lovers  of  these 
priutera,  and  snggeated  aeveral  pointa  on  which  it  is  cleat 
the  last  word  has  not  even  yet  been  spoken.  It  is  from 
an  examination  and  a  comparison  of  the  types,  fleurona, 
vigtiettea  aud  tail-pieces  employed  by  the  Elzeviera,  that  it 
is  possible  to  aacertain  with  some  degree  of  precision  and 
accuracy,  whether  a  volume  ia  or  is  not  the  product  of  an 
Elzevier  press.  It  was  Millot  who  first  perceived  that  it 
was  only  by  such  an  examination  and  comparison  that  the 
many  difficult  problems  relating  to  the  Dutch  presses  of  the 
seventeenth  century  could  be  solved,  and  the  results  of  hia 
examination  were  given  to  the  world  by  Gustave  Brunet 
in  the  '  Kecherches '  before  cited.  Willema  proceeded  on  the 
same  track  aud  added  greatly  to  the  results  obtained  by  Millot, 
but  it  haa  been  reserved  for  the  Scandinavian  bibliographer 
to  advance  still  further  in  this  direction  and  to  reduce  this 
investigation  to  a  system.  Dr.  Berghman's  volume  is  of  great 
interest ;  it  gives  ub  the  most  precise  details  of  every  variety 
of  type,  title-page,  fleuron,  vignette,  tail-piece,  ornament,  and 
typographical  mark  used  by  the  different  members  of  the 
family,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  with  no  less  than  470 
different  engravings,  representing  every  typographical  mark, 
vignette,  tail-piece,  and  floriated  capital  which  the  author 
haa  been  able  to  discover.  Of  floriated  capitals  he  finds  no 
leas  than  396  varietiea.  His  book  alao  contains  notes  on 
about  70  volumes  described  by  M.  Willems,  supplementing 
and  correcting  the  information  given  in  '  Lea  Elzeviera,' 
Two  of  these  notea  will  be  found  of  special  interest  to 
English  librarians.  Of  the  'Defensio  Itegia  pro  Carolo  I.,' 
by  Salmaaiua,  two  editions,  one  in  folio,  and  one  in  12mo, 
given  by  Bonaventure  and  Abraham  Elzevier,  in  1649,  are 
well  known,  and  are  noticed  by  Willems,  Is'oa.  657  and  658, 
Dr,  Berghman  has  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  the 
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Elzevier  dnodecimo  of  1619,  two  other  editions  of  the  boolc, 
of  the  same  size,  form,  title  and  date  appeared,  one  well 
executed  with  444  pp.,  the  other  dMestahle,  with  468  pp., 
neither  of  them  being  genuine  Elzeviers.  An  edition  of  the 
work  of  Thomas  Fyens,  '  De  viribus  imaginationis  tractatas,' 
appeared  in  1657,  in  12mo,  with  the  imprint,  'liondini 
ex  officina  Rogeri  Danielis,'  which  has  been  ascribed  both 
by  Pieters  and  Willems  to  the  AmBterdam  Elzevier  press. 
It  waa  printed,  according  to  Willema,  by  Louis  and  Daniel 
Elzevier,  on  account  of  a  London  bookseller.  Dr.  Berghman 
is  certain  that  this  volume  waa  not  printed  by  the  Elzeviers 
of  Amsterdam,  and  is  aknost  certain  that  it  did  not  issue  from 
any  Elzevier  press ;  '  il  faut  la  reUguer  parmi  let  /aux 
elzeviers.' 

The  work  of  Dr.  Berghman  forma  an  almost  indispens- 
able supplement  to  that  of  M.  Wiliems,  but  unfortunately 
only  one  hundred  copies  have  been  printed,  and  it  is  therefore 
useless  to  advise  bibhographers  or  librarians  to  place  it 
on  their  shelves.' 

The  only  work  in  English  devoted  to  the  Elzeviers  is  one 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Goldsmid  (privately  printed  by  him  in  his 
'  Bibliotheca  Curiosa) "  entitled — '  A  complete  Catalogue  of 
all  the  Publications  of  the  Elzevier  Presses  at  Leyden. 
Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  and  Utrecht,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  an  Appendix  containing  a  list  of  all  works, 
whether  forgeries  or  anonymous  publications,  generally 
attributed  to  these  Presses.  By  Edmund  Goldsmid, 
F.R.H.S.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.).  In  three  volumes.  Privately 
printed.  Edinburgh,  1885.'  The  author  describes  his  book 
as  no  more  than  a  revised  and  abridged  translation  of  the 
work  of  Wiliems.  It  is  a  useful  compendium  of  much  of 
the  contents  of  Wiliems,  though  where  I  have  noticed  any 


'  Ab  the  book  ol  Dr,  Becghm&n  ii 
to  ennmsTate  the  articles  oontuned 
there  sapplemented  and  oorreoted. 
I,  673,  717.  7aS.  763, 


difficult  to  obtnin,  it  mi;  not  be  otebM 
n  Lis  EUetiitr  of  M.  Willemi  wfaiah  %n 
Noa.  93,  136,  ISO,  853.  379.  S89,  IIS,  UD, 

1014.  lOlfi.  1017,  1021, 1050, 1056, 1110. 


1140,  1162,  1157.  1314,  1337,  12»9,  1S03,  130G.  1S5S,  1384,  1409,  1441,  1461, 
1463, 1535,  1G36.  1593.  1S99,  1601.  l<!0a.  inos.  1610,  IGIQ.  1616,  1G37.  lesa, 
1B39, 1Q50,  1G72, 1743,  17(3, 1767,  1833,  1843,  1851.  1936,  1936, 1937. 
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variations  in  the  description  o!  the  volumes  contaJiied  in  the 
two  works,  that  in  the  Knglish  abridgment  appears  to  be 
less  accurate  than  that  of  the  onginal.'  Moreover,  his 
'  abridgments  are  sometimes  misleading,  and  Ubrarians  and 
collectors  must  be  careful  not  to  accept  his  statements  of  the 
money  value  of  books  without  referring  to  Willems' 
original.* 

The  members  of  the  Elzevier  family  themselves  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  Manutii,  either  as  scholars,  or  as  men  of 
letters,  nor  have  the  books  printed  by  them  the  merits, 
either  literary  or  typographical,  of  those  given  by  the 
founder  of  the  Aldine  family,  or  of  many  of  those  of  his  son 
and  grandson.  But  though  the  Elzeviers  were  mere  trades- 
men, looking  on  the  books  they  published  simply  as 
commercial  speculations,  yet  their  editions,  as  well  for  their 
typographical  merit  as  for  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
intrinsically  valuable  books,  must  always  possess  a  real  and 
well-deserved  interest,  and  an  important  place  in  the  literary 
history  of  modem  Europe,  so  that  some  knowledge  of  their 
character,  their  merits,  and  their  faults,  will  always  be 
desirable  for  the  librarian,  even  though  the  tree  libraries  of 
the  present  and  future  may  perhaps  place  bnt  few  of  them 
on  their  shelves.     The  place  which  is  held  by  Renouard  in 

'  In  the  Antiqua  Muiuxc  auctore$  ieplem.  given  b;  Meibomius  in  1652.  tha 
toUation  ol  Willems  is  BtriotI;  aoourale,  givinij  mo  prelimimir;  lolioB  each  to 
AriBtoEenuB,  Euolides,  and  Nicotnachus,  (our  to  AlTpiua,  two  to  Gandentiui, 
uid  two  to  BacchiuB.  ohereaa  in  Mc.  Goldamid's  book,  these  (olioa  are  In- 
■MQmlelf  given  as  pageB.  In  Mr.  OoldBmid'B  desoriplion  of  the  Calalogiu 
lU>ivum  officina  Elseviriaiue  of  1638,  he  givea  (o  it  82  pp.  Willema  (aorrectlj) 
gives  onlj  IG  pp. 

■  ThuB  in  his  description  al  La  Conjurallon  iju  Comte  Jean-Louis  da 
Fusque  (p.  lOS)  he  states  '  It  ii  rare,  and  fetehee  about  £5  '^n  somewhat 
astounding  statement.  A  reference  to  Willemi  (p.  SU)  wi!l  show  that  the  two 
oopies  mentioned  bj  him  as  tetebiog  ISSft.,  and  llOtr.,  were  in  moroooo 
bindings  bj  TraQtt■Bau^OQnet  and  CbamboUe-Duru  respeetivel;,  and  were  of 
nnuaual  height.  Moreover,  tbrougbant  tha  work,  Mr.  Qoldsmid  Ireqaentl; 
writes  aa  Ibongh  he  were  giving  original  matter,  when  he  la  merely  borrowing 
from  Willems.  Thus  on  the  Midicairnntomnt  Simplidum  of  H.  a  Bra,  Mr. 
Ootdunid'fl  note  is—'  I  mestfon  this  book  on  tha  authorit;  ol  Paquot  (M^inoira. 
ii.  p.  89),'  bnt  on  a  reterenee  to  Willems  (p.  14)  we  find  the  book  desotibad, 
h  the  Dote '  Oit£  pu  Paquot,  U6moires.  t.  li.  p.  89.' 
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•DE  TBIBUS  IMPOSTOEIBUS  * 
[Beprioted  team  Notet  and  Queritt,  Series  7,  f oL  viii.  p.  ISO.] 

DOHINQ  the  Bixteenth,  seventeenth,!  and  eighteenth  cen- 
ttiriee  rumours  were  current  ol  the  existence  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily blagphemoas  book  bearing  this  title.  It  is  referred 
to  by  innumerable  writera  (Genthe  cites  no  fewer  than 
ninety-one,  and  his  list  might  be  largely  increased).  Yet 
certainly  no  one  of  them  had  seen  it,  or  was  able  to  give 
any  precise  details  as  to  its  contents.  Twenty-seven  men  of 
more  or  less  eminence  have  been  credited  (or  discredited) 
with  its  authorship,  among  others  Averroes,  Frederick  I,, 
Frederick  II.,  Boccaccio,  Poggio,  Pomponatius,  Machiavelli, 
Erasmus,  Aretin,  Dolet,  Servetus,  Bahelais,  Giordano  Bruno, 
and  Milton ;  and  although  Mr.  Hudson  is  inaccurate  in 
referring  to  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  cited  by  Matthew 
Paris,  as  ascribing  the  authorship  to  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.,  yet  the  statement  in  the  letter  that  the  emperor  tksserted 
that  the  world  had  been  deceived  by  three  impostors,  Moses, 
JesoB  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  possibly  was  the  foundation 
of  the  report  that  such  a  book  existed,  and  certainly  gave 
rise  to  the  subsequent  suggestion  that  the  emperor  himself 
was  its  author.  Puring  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  and  perhaps  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth,  there  circulated  in  manuscript  a  short  treatise, 
bearing  this  or  a  somewhat  similar  title,  which  was  beheved 
to  be  the  celebrated  book  in  question.  The  earliest  of  these 
manuBcripts  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  undoubted 
and  authentic  evidence  was  in  the  library  of  J.  P.  Mayer,  of 
Berlin;  and  at  the  sale  of  his  collection,  in  1716,  it  was 
purchased  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  from  it  several 
of  the  MSS.  now  existing  were  copied.     One  of  these, 
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apparently  made  soon  after  1716,  is  in  my  possesmon^  and 
bears  the  following  title :  — 

*  Da  Imposturis  Beligionum,  breve  Compendium.  Deacriptom 
ab  ezemplari  mscto  quod  in  bibliotheoa  Job.  Friderioi  Mayeri, 
Tbeologi,  publioe  distraota  Berolini  Anno  1716,  deprebensmn,  e( 
a  Prinoipe  Eugenie  de  Sabaudia  80  Imperialibus  redemptom  fuii' 

It  is  a  small  quarto  of  44  pp.,  and  is  legibly  written,  the 
paper  and  handwriting  being  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 

century. 

In  1712  La  Monnoye  published  a  dissertation  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  President  Bouhier,  to  prove  (which  he  does 
satisfactorily)  the  non-existence  of  the  book  so  often  referred 
to  in  mediaeval  and  modem  times.  (This  dissertation  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of  the '  Menagiana '  given 
by  La  Monnoye.)  He  was  replied  to  in  1716  in  a  *  BSponse 
k  la  Dissertation  de  M.  De  La  Monnoye  sur  le  Traits  des 
Trois  Impostenrs.'  It  is  signed  'J.  L.  B.  L./  and  has 
been  attributed,  but  not  upon  any  substantial  ground,  to  J. 
P.  Arpe,  author  of  an  *  Apology  for  Vanini.*  The  writer 
asserts  that  Le  was  the  possessor  of  a  MS.  of  the  book  in 
question,  which  he  had  obtained  in  1706  from  a  (rerman 
ofl&cer  at  Frankfort ;  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  solemn  oath 
that  it  never  should  be  copied  ;  but  though  he  conceived 
himself  bound  strictly  by  his  oath,  he  did  not  consider  that 
this  prevented  him  from  translating  the  book,  and  he  and  a 
friend  did  accordingly  translate  it  into  French ;  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  argument  of  each  chapter. 
The  pretended  translation  has  since  been  printed  in  full,  as 
hereafter  mentioned.  It  is  clear  that  it  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  Mayer's  MS.,  and  unquestionably  it  never  had  a 
Latin  original.  An  account  of  it,  and  of  its  true  history  and 
origin,  with  the  ridiculous  story  of  how  the  original  came 
into  the  writer's  possession,  may  be  read  in  Prosper 
Marchand's  interesting  dissertation  on  the  book  *  De  Tribus 
Impostoribus  '  contained  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  Historique ' 
(La  Haye,  1758),  vol.  i.  pp.  312-329. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  printed 
book  was  found  to  exist  bearing  the  following  title ;    *  De 
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Tribus  ImpOBtoribuB.  Anno  MDIIC  It  is  described  as 
small  octavo  of  46  pp.  Three  copies  of  this  are  mentioned, 
but  the  whereabouts  of  only  two  of  these  is  now  known. 
One  is  in  the  Bibtiotheque  Nationale.  and  comes  from  the 
collection  of  the  Due  de  la  Vallifire,  at  whose  sale  in  1784  it 
waa  purchased  for  474  hvres.  A  second  copy  was  in  the 
Crevemia  collection,  and  was  announced  in  the  sate  catalogue 
of  1790.  It  waa  not,  however,  then  sold,  but  was  stated  to  be 
withdrawn  ;  and  its  subsequent  history  aud  present  locahty 
are  not  known.  The  third  copy  was  purchased  by  Eenouard 
in  1812,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  a  German  professor,  who 
bad  written  upon  it  that  it  had  been  given  to  him  at  Botter- 
dam  in  176'2  ('  Catalogue  de  la  Bibhoth^qae  d'un  Amateur,' 
vol.  i.  p.  118).  At  the  sale  of  lienouard's  library  in  1854  it 
was  sold  for  140  francs,  and  passed  into  the  collection  of 
Prince  Michael  Galhtzin,  where  it  probably  now  remains. 
Its  most  recent  editor,  however,  Emil  Weller,  asserts  the 
existence  of  a  fourth  copy,  in  the  Eoyal  Library  of  Dresden ; 
but  according  to  Falkenstein  ('Beachreibungder  Konigiichen 
Bibl.  zu  Dresden,'  1839,  cited  by  G.  Brunet)  this  is  a  copy 
of  the  edition  printed  at  Giessen  in  1793  by  Krieger.  The 
copy  in  the  Bib.  Nat.  is  substantially  the  same  book  as  that 
of  which  the  MS.  was  in  Mayer's  collection,  and  which  was 
sold  to  Prince  Eugene  in  171G,  but  it  contains  several 
additional  pages  at  the  end,  and  has  also  numerous  variations 
in  thetext,  showing  that  it  was  not  printed  from  Mayer's  MS. 
or  from  any  copy  of  it.  The  book  has  very  little  literary  or 
theological  merit  or  interest.  It  is  chiefly  commonplace  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  Moses  and  Mahomet  were  both  impostors, 
and  that  the  Old  Testament  is  not  inspired.  While  the 
author  expresses  great  respect  for  the  Gospel,  and  saya 
nothing  directly  against  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
intended  as  the  third  impostor  mentioned  on  the  title.  The 
dates  at  which  this  book  was  composed  and  the  three  copies 
referred  to  were  printed  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion among  critics.  EmilWeller  is  of  opinion  that  thedate  1598 
is  genuine,  and  that  the  book  was,  in  fact,  composed  in  tha 
latter  halt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  printed  at  Cracow 
in  1598.   Barbier  ('  Diet,  dea  Anonymea '),  Brunet  ('  Manuel ') 
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and  others  contenc! — and  this  ia  the  Reneral  opinion — that 
the  book  was,  in  fact,  printed  at  Vienna  in  1753  by  P, 
Straube,  and  that  he  or  his  editor  based  it  upon  one  of  the 
MSB,  which  had  been  tor  soiue  time  in  circulation,  bat  msde 
some  additions  thereto.  Certainly  the  style  and  matter  seem 
to  me  to  be  those  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  rather  than  those  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth.  I  have  not  seen  the  copy  in  the  Bib.  Nat., 
and  can  therefore  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the 
printing  of  the  voUime.  The  book  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed and  trauslated  into  French,  Itahan,  German,  and 
perhaps  Spanish.  The  best  edition  ia  that  given  in  1867  by 
Gustave  Brunet  under  the  following  title; — 

Lo  Traits  des  Trois  Imposteura  (De  Tribus  Impostoribus; 
M.DJIC).  Traduit  pour  la  premiere  fois en  Fran^ais;  Texte  Iniiin 
en  regard,  coUationD^  aur  I'exempliure  du  Due  De  La  Valli^re, 
aujourd'hui  &  la  Bib!iotli6que  ImpSriale  de  Paris,  augment^  de 
variantes  de  plusieura  manusorita,  etc.,  pr6cid6  d'uns  NoUce 
Fhilologiqae  at  Bibliographic|ue  par  Philocanesbe  Junior.  Paris 
et  Bruzelles,  1867. 

As  only  237  copies  were  printed  [mine  is  No.  164),  it  is 
now  difficult  to  meet  with.  The  same  editor  had  previously 
given  an  edition  of  the  Latin  text,  with  a  notice '  Philologique 
et  Bibiiographique,'  in  1860  (Paris,  Gay).  Two  other 
excellent  editions  are  those  of  Weller  (Heilbronn,  1876) 
and  F.  W.  Genthe  (Leipzig,  1833).  The  latter  has  an  intro- 
duction containing  much  interesting  matter,  and  bears  the 
title  'De  Impoatura  Beligionum  Breve  Compendium,  sea 
Liber  de  Tribus  Impostoribus.  Nach  zwei  MS8.  iind  mit 
Historiach-Litterarischer  Einleitung.'  It  is  not  a  reprint 
of  one  of  the  three  copies  bearing  date  MDIIC,  but  is  based 
on  several  of  the  MSS.  before  referred  to.  Trior  to  the 
Heilbronn  edition  Weller  had  printed  the  book  with  a 
German  translation  in  1846.  Other  editions  are  those  of 
Berlin  (or  rather  Gieasen),  1792  (with  another  tract),  under 
the  title  (according  to  Weller)  '  Zwei  seltene  antisuper- 
naturaliBtiache  Manuscripte.'  This  I  have  not  seen.  DaeUi, 
of  Milan,  prmted  in  1864  an  edition  with  an  Italian  tri^H 
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lation,  as  well  of  the  text  aa  of  the  '  Notice  Philologique  et 
Bibiiograpbique '  of  G.  Bnmet.  A  Spanish  tioaslation  is 
cited  by  Weller,  but  not  otherwise  known  to  me,  with  the 
impress  '  Londrea  (Burdeos),  1823.' 

The  celebrity  of  the  book,  and  the  interest  to  which  it, 
i*r  ita  title  at  least,  has  given  rise  during  so  many  centuries 
has  led  to  the  publication  of  several  treatises  with  an 
identical  or  similar  title,  some  intended  to  induce  the  unwary 
reader  into  buying  and  reading  them  under  the  impressioa 
that  they  were  the  genuine  '  De  Tribua  Impostoribus,'  The 
earliest  that  I  know  was  written  by  J.  B.  Morin  in  1644 
(reprinted  1054),  '  Vicentii  Panurgi  Epistola  ad  CI.  Virum 
J.  B.  Morinum  De  Tribus  ImpostoribuB.'  The  three 
impoators  referred  to  are  Gasseudi,  Naud^,  and  Bemier,  A 
book  entitled  '  De  Tribus  Nebulonibua,"  specially  against 
Mazarin,  the  two  others  being  Maesmiello  and  Cromwell, 
appeared  in  1647,  and  in  1669  Evelyn  published  his  well- 
known  '  History  of  the  Three  late  famous  Impostors,  viz. 
Padre  Ottomano,  Mahomed  Bei,  and  Sabatai  Sevi.'     It  is  not 

ibable  that  the  title  of  any  of  these  was  intended  to  deceive, 
'or  did,  in  fact,  deceive  any  one  ;  but  the  next  book  which  I 
notice  is  more  deceptive,  and  is  frequently  cited  in  catalogues 
as  being  the  genuine  book.  Its  title  is  *  De  Tribus  Impos- 
toribus Magnis  Liber.'  The  impostors  are  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  Hobbes,  and  Spinoza.  The  author  was  Christian 
Kortholt.  The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Kiel  in  1G80 ; 
the  second,  edited,  after  the  author's  death,  by  his  son,  at 
Hamburg  in  1700.  A  German  translation  of  it  was  made  by 
Michael  Bern  (not  Bom,  as  G.  Bnmet  states)  and  printed  at 
Hamburg  in  1693,  under  the  title  'Altar  der  Atheisten,  der 
Heyden  und  der  Christen.' 

The  Kiel  edition  of  the  original  is  stated  by  Marchand, 
inthe,  and  G.  Brunet  to  be  printed '  Kiloni,  apud  Bichelium.' 
My  copy  however  bears  '  Kiloni,  Uteris  &  sumptibus 
Joachimi  Reumanni,  Acad.  Typogr.  1680.'  I  have  not  a  suf- 
ficient acquaintance  with  Kiel  printers  to  know  if  there  was 
one  named  Richel ;  but  is  it  impossible  that  in  Marchand 
•Kichelium'  isamisprintfor'Beumannum,' and  that  Gen  the 
and  G.  Brunet  have  simply    copied    Marchand,  without 
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'  verifying  their  refereQces '  ?    The  Hamburg  edition  ol  171 
is  also  printed  by  KeomanD. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  there  circalated ' 
in  MS.  a  treatise  directed  against  the  Christian  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  and  Mahometan  religions,  bearing  the  title 
*  Ksprit  de  Spinosa.'  It  was  at  first  attributed  to  a  pnpil  ol 
Spinoza,  a  physician  named  Lucas ;  but  Marchand  con- 
Btders  that  Lucas  was  not  the  author,  but  that  it  was  the 
joint  production  of  one  Vroese,  J.  Aymon  and  J.  Bonsset. 
It  was  printed  in  1719  at  the  Hague,  with  a  bfe  of  Spinoza 
pre6xed,  under  the  title  ■  La  Vie  et  I'Esprit  de  M.  Benolt 
Spinoza."  According  to  Marchand  nearly  the  whole 
impression  of  the  latter  part  (the  '  Esprit  de  Spinosa)  '  was 
burnt  on  account  of  its  profanity  ;  but  one  copy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  disreputable  literary  adventurer  named  Fetber, 
who  caused  it  to  be  printed  at  Kotterdam  by  M.  Bohmwith 
some  modi&cations,  without  the  life  of  Spinoza,  tinder  the 
title  '  De  Tribus  Impostoribus,'  Frankfort,  1721.  Both  these 
editions  (of  1719  and  17'21)  are  now  extremely  rare,  and  1 
know  them  only  from  the  descriptions  of  MarchEtnd,  Barbier, 
J.  C.  Bninet  (■  Manuel '),  and  G.  Brunet,  but  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  of  the  three  last-named  has  seen  a  copy  of  either,  or 
knows  them  otherwise  than  from  the  description  given  hy 
Marchand.  The  '  Esprit  de  Spinosa '  was  reprinted  in  1768 
with  the  title  '  Traits  des  Trois  Imposteurs.  A  Yverdon,  de 
rimprimerie  du  Professeur  de  Felice,'  This  is  (probably) 
the  earliest  edition  bearing  the  French  title  '  Trois  Impos- 
teurs.' A  copy  of  it  is  in  my  possession.  In  addition 
to  the  treatise  itself,  it  contains  au  interesting  appendix, 
comprising  '  Sentimens  sur  le  Traits  des  Trois  Imposteurs,* 
the  '  Beponse  '  to  the  dissertation  of  La  Monnoye,  and  aa 
extract  from  the  '  Mimoires  de  Litt^rature '  of  Sallengre. 
Other  editions  are  cited  by  G.  Brunet,  of  1767  {with  other 
tracts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  '  De  I'lmpostore 
Sacerdotale,'  and  the  impress  'Londres'),  1775,  two  of 
1776,  and  1793.  In  1796  an  edition  printed  at  Paris  was 
given  by  Mercier  de  Compi^gne.  This  is  the  book  of  which 
Mr.  Hudson  possesses  a  copy,  and  of  which  he  gives  the 
full  title,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him   that  it  is 
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■  witty.' '  Though  occasionBJIy  omnBing  it,  seems  to  me  in 
general  laboured andduU.  An  English  translation  of  it  iacited 
by  G.  Brunei  as  published  at  Dundee  in  1844  by  J.  Myles, 
entitled  'The  Three  Imposters.'  This  was  made  from  the 
edition  of  Amsterdam  of  1776,  and  was  reprinted  in  184(i  at 
New  York  by  G.  Vale,  According  to  G.  Brunei  a  Spanish 
translation  was  printed  in  1823  at  Bordeaux  under  the  rubric 
of  London;  but  as  I  have  before  stated,  Weller  gives  this 
as  a  translation  of  the  Latin  treatise  '  De  Tribns  Impos- 
toribus.'     A  German  translation  appeared  atBerhn  in  1787, 

'  Le  Traite  dea  Trois  Imposteurs '  was  placed  in  the  Index 
in  1783.  The  Yverdon  edition  has  the  honour  of  being  cited, 
and  the  impress  is  curiously  given  as  'Yverdon,  de 
rimprimerie  des  Professeurs  de  F^licit^.' 

An  interesting  article  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
'  AnalectabibUon "  of  the  Marquis  du  Roure,  vol.  i,  p.  412. 
In  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  vol,  viii.  p.  306,  will  be  found 
what  purports  to  be  an  original  contribution,  but  is  really 
a  translation  of  a  part  of  the  '  Reponse '  to  the  dissertation 
of  La  Monnoye.  As  the  articles  in  Brunei's  '  Manuel ' 
{last  edition),  Barbier'a  '  Diet,  des  Anonymes '  (third  edition) 
and  Qu6rard's  '  Supercheries '  (second  edition)  are  not  always 
under  the  heads  to  which  we  should  naturally  turn,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  note  that  they  will  be  found  in  Brunei  in 
vol.  V,  col.  944,  under  'Tribus';  and  col.  1'207,  'Vie  et 
i'Esprit  de  M.  B.  Spinosa';  in  Barbier,  vol.  iv,  col.  285, 
under  'Reponse';  col.  788,  '  Traits ';  and  col.  1224,  'De 
Tribus  ' ;  in  Querard,  vol.  i,  col.  386,  under  '  Arpe.' 

Though  this  reply  has  extended  to  too  great  length,  I 
have  confined  myself  to  the  barest  bibliographical  details. 
To  adequately  discuss  the  title,  the  books,  the  editions,  and 
the  various  controversies,  literary,  theological,  biographical, 
and  bibliographical,  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  and  which 
have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  treated,  would  demand  an 
article  of  the  length  allowed  by  a  quarterly  Review,  and 
could  not  be  achieved  in  the  space  to  which  a  reply  in  ■  Notes 
and  Queries  '  must  necessarily  be  confined. 

'  The  present  note  was  lurniBhed  bj  Mr.  ChrUti«  in  reply  to  a  qnerj  (rom 
Mr.  Bobarl  Hud^oD  ia  ^rif«i  and  Qmriti,  series  7,  val.  viii.  p.  S47. 
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THE  EAELIEST  APPEARANCE  IN  PBTNT 
THE  FIRST  IDYLL  OP   MOSCHUS 


[Itepriuted  from  the  Cliusieai  Seoimo,  xl.  pp.  191-3,  1 


7.1 


The  rare  volume  printed  by  Goltz  at  Bruges  in  1565  nnder 
the  editorship  of  Adolph  Mekerch  holds  the  rank  of  the 
editio  priiiceps  of  Moschua  and  Bioo.  But,  as  is  well  known, 
the  three  principal  and  longest  idylls  of  Moschus,  together 
with  several  of  those  of  Bion,  are  to  he  found  mixed  up 
with  those  of  Theocritus  in  the  volume  printed  by 
Aldus  in  1495-6,  which  purports  to  contain  the  Eclogues 
of  Theocritus,  the  verses  of  the  Gnomic  poets,  those  of 
Hestod,  and  some  others.  This  book  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  the  earhest  printed  volume  which  contains 
any  of  the  idylls  or  fragments  of  Moschus,  and  it  has  escaped 
the  notice  as  well  of  tlie  editors  of  this  poet  as  of  all  biblio- 
graphers that  his  first  idyll,  'E^a>t  Bpairervt,  had  been 
printed  six  years  earlier  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  earl 
printed  pieces  of  classical  Greek :  since  at  the  date  of 
appearance  thirteen  Greek  books  only  had  issued  from 
press,  and  of  these  there  are  only  tluree  that  can  be  c< 
sidered  as  classics— Homer,  ^sop.  and  the  Batrachomyo- 
machia — the  other  ten  being  Psalters,  grammars,  and  dio 
tionaries. 

Although  a  few  words  were  printed  with  Greek  letters 
as  early  as  1405,  in  the  '  Paradoxa '  of  Cicero  given  by  Fust 
and  Schoeffer  in  that  year,  and  though  in  the  works  that 
issued  from  the  press  of  Sweynbeym  and  Pannartz  from 
1465  to  1470,  and  notably  in  the  Aulus  Gellius  of  1469,  as 
well  as  in  one  or  two  books  of  other  printers,  there  are  long 
passages  in  Greek  characters,  the  earliest  volume  printed 
m  Greek  was  the  first  book  of  the  '  Grammar '  of  Lascaris. 
which  appeared  at  Milan  in  1476  or  1477  (thecolophoi 
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datei?  M  CCOG  lxxvi  die  xxx  Jannorii) ;  a  second  edition,  with 
a  Latin  translation  by  Craston,  was  printed  also  at  Milan  in 
1480,  and  a  third  with  the  same  translation  by  Leonardus 
de  Basilea  at  Vicenza  in  1489.  In  this  third  edition  the 
Grammar  ends  on  the  recta  of  the  ninety-seventh  leaf,  and  is 
followed  on  the  same  page  by  the  colophon.  Then  on  the  two 
next  pages  come  twenty-nine  Greek  verses,  being  in  fact  the 
first  idyll  of  Moschus,  without  either  the  name  of  the  author 
or  the  nanal  title  'Epws  SpairdTrjt,  bnt  with  the  rather 
mysterious  heading,  arlyij  fieiwixoi  els  rov  Spatra.  The  only 
writer,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  mentioned  these  verses  is 
Dibdin,  who  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Spence- 
riana,'  p.  82,  thus  refers  to  them :  '  On  the  reverse  of  this 
leaf  we  read  neatly  one-half  of  twenty-nine  verses  {printed 
widely  apart  in  a  large,  full  Greet  type,  not  very  dissimilar 
to  that  of  the  first  Isocrates)  which  are  thus  whimsically 
entitled : — 

trrlyij  ^»oii<co(  els  rov  IptoTa 

The  remaining  number  of  these  verses  is  on  the  recto  of  the 
following  and  last  leaf,  which  completes  the  tenth  leaf  of 
signature  M.*  Bnt  Dibdin  did  not  recognise  these  verses  as 
those  of  MoBchus,  and,  indeed,  probably  did  not  read  them. 
The  volume,  hke  most  early  Greek  impressions,  is  carelessly 
printed  and  full  of  mistakes,  and  the  '  whimsical '  title  is 
probably  a  misprint  for 
I  a^l■)(Ot  fjptaiKoX  els  rov  tpcora. 

The  idyll  was  certainly  printed  from  a  different  manuscript 
from  that  from  which  the  copy  in  the  Aldine  Theocritus  was 
taken,  and  presents  numerous  variations  from  that  text,  most 
of  them  perhaps  errors  of  the  copyist  or  of  the  printer,  but 
some  few  deserving  the  attention  of  the  editors  and  students 
of  Moschus.    The  varia  lectiones  are  as  follows  : — 


tThe  Latearia 
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„       3,    flTJVVTat 
„   4,  8  before  di 
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(or  i^iMTTpa 

before  ayayrii  13  omitted 
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LE  CHEVALIER  D'fiON.  BIBLIOPHILE, 
LATINISTE  ET  THfiOLOGIEN ' 

[BepriaM  trom  Lb  Livre  Modernt.  vol.  Iv.  pp.  206-10- 
(PfoiB,  1S91.    Qa&Qtin.)] 

HStiAS !  le  t^n^brenx  myst^re  qui  entoura  jadis  1&  vie  da 
chevalier  d'Eon  eat  dissipe  depuis  longtemps  !  La  publica- 
tion de  '  Le  Secret  du  Boi '  du  due  de  Broglie  a  parfaitement 
expliqn6,  en  mfime  temps  que  la  situation  d'fion  comme 
DQ  dee  agents  secrets  de  Louis  XY,  les  causes  de  sa  disgrdce 
et  I'ordre  qui  lui  fut  donni  par  le  gouvemement  fran5ais  de 
prendre  des  v£tements  de  femme  et  de  ne  lea  point  quitter 
eous  peine  de  perdre  b&  pension.  Mais  bieu  qu'il  ait  fait  le 
Bujet  d'ionombrables  biographies  et  romans— les  biographies 
pour  la  plupart,  moins  vdridiques  encore  que  lea  romans 
ddclar^s — il  n'a  pas  ^t^  ^rit  grand'chose  aur  les  trente 
demiferes  ann6es  de  la  vie  du  chevalier  en  Angleterre.  Qu'il 
flit  bibliophile  et  qu'il  poss^d&t  une  biblioth^ue  pr^ieuee, 
siirtout  par  ses  manuscrits,  c'est,  il  est  vrai,  chose  connue ; 
mais  ce  qui  sera,  je  croie,  nonvean  pour  le  lecteur,  c'est  que 
Le  chevalier  ait  eu  le  d^sir  de  poser  pour  le  latiniate  et  le 
theologien. 

Ant^rieurement  k  1790  le  chevalier  avait  rSuni  une 
bibliotbSqne  d'une  r^elle  valeur,  comprenant  parmi  les 
manuscrits  les  papiers  du  mar^chal  de  Vauban.  un  grand 
nombre  de  pieces  relatives  k  I'histoire  et  aux  finances  de  la 
France  et  beauconp  d'^crits  en  languea  orientalea.  En 
livres  imprimfe  il  poss^dait  des  Editions  de  la  Bible,  dont 
beaucoup  ^taient  de  la  plus  grande  raret^,  aurtout  en  h^breu, 
et  une  grande  collection  d'ouvrages  divers.    lis  ^taient  dia- 

'  Hr.  ChriBtie  □TLgin&ll;  wrote  this  paper  in  EQelish.  IlirMtnuuUted  into 
FMDoh  lor  the  puipoae  of  iuBeitiou  in  he  Livrt  Modem*. 
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tribuis  en  six  catalognea  formant  un  volnme  in  8"  do  cent 
pages,  imprini6  en  1791,  lequel,  comme  M.  Propiac  I'&rit 
dans  '  La  Eibliographie  Univeraelle,'  '  est  trea  rare  eo 
France.'  II  aorait  pu  ajouter  '  en  Angleterre  aussi.'  Plu- 
sieurs  de  ces  livres  sont  en  ma  possession,  et  tous  portent 
de  la  claire  et  belle  Venture  d'nn  collectionneur  I'mscription : 
'De  la  bibliothfeque  de  la  chevaliire  d'fion.'  La  vente  ent 
lieu  le  3  et  le  4  t^vner  1792,  maie  lea  livres  n'atteignirent 
que  des  prix  pea  ^lev^s,  m§me  poor  ce  temps-l&.  Lea 
manoscritB  de  Vauban  furent  retires,  comme  noas  I'apprend 
le  m6moire  dans  lequel  le  chevalier  offre  ses  aerrices  k 
I'Asaembl^e  Legislative,  et  ofi  il  dit  qu'il  lea  a  conservia 
oomme  uue  oEErande  k  TAssembl^e  Nationale  pour  la  gloire 
de  son  pays  et  I'inatruction  des  braves  g^n^raux  employes  & 
aa  defense.  II  y  eat  une  autre  vente  publiqae  du  '  reete  de 
la  bibliothfeque  de  M""  d'fion '  le  22  mai  1793. 

Pendant  ce  temps  la  vente  de  la  bibliotb^ue  dn  D' 
Douglas  avait  eu  lieu.  ParmJ  les  articles  se  trouvait  la 
c^lfebre  collection  d'^ditiona  et  de  traductions  d'Horace, 
rSunie  par  le  docteur  et  se  composant  de  560  volumes,  dont 
le  catalogue  avait  iXh  imprimfe  en  1739.  Elle  se  veudit  en 
un  seal  lot,  et  Ton  est  surpris  de  voir  que  bien  que  la  vente 
du  chevalier  d'fion  paraiase  avoir  hik  due  uniquement  &  son 
besoin  d'argent,  ce  fut  lui  qui  acheta  en  lot  an  prix  de 
100  livres  sterling.  Cette  collection  etait,  suivant  rexpres- 
sion  d'ilon,  '  un  assemblage  incomparable.'  H  la  gaida 
jusqu'i  sa  mort,  et  il  semble  avoir  consacr^  beancoup  de 
temps  et  de  soins  k  I'examiner,  k  r^diger  avec  les  plus  grands 
ddtaila  le  catalogue  raisonnd  des  volumes  dont  elie  se  com- 
posait,  et  k  preparer  une  Edition  d'Horace  aur  une  gigan- 
tesque  dchelle.  La  sdrie  de  ses  manuscrita  sur  ce  sujet  est 
entre  mes  mains :  elle  consiste  en 

(11  Un  catalogue  raisonne  de  la  collection,  &;rit  sur  des 
cartes.  Chaque  Edition  a  au  moins  une  e:  quelquefois  deux 
ou  troia  cartes  qui  lui  sont  cons  aeries,  chacune  repro* 
duisant  complStement  la  page  de  titre,  et  donnant  en  bien 
des  cas  des  renseignements  descriptifs  et  dea  remarques 
critiques  aussi  bien  que  bibliographiqaea. 

(2)  Ud  grand  nombre  de  notes  et  d'estroits  pour  i 
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idition  projetde  d'Horaoe.     Cette  Edition  devait  se  composer 
a  cinq  oavrages  diff^rents,  dont  voioi  la  deseription  : 

DiFPfiRENB   HOBACBB. 

'  Horatius  prophanus.' 

'  Horatius  chrietianui.' 

'  Horatius  catholicus,  apostoltcui  et  Romanus.' 

'  Horatius  reformat/as.' 

'Horatius  Oallus,  sive  purgalus,  txpurgatus,  castratus  at 
eununchus  [aic\  secundum  Socielatem  Jstu  dtfunctam  etc.  el  am- 
plissimas  Buropa  Univeriitates.' 

Ce  qui  soit  est  le  '  Titre  (de  ma  composition)  pour  moa 
"  Horatius  Prophanus." ' 

'  Horatii  Opera  omnia  in  duo  Volumitia  distributa,  cum  Nolia 
el  Evusndationibus,  adjttnctis  insuper  Veterum  SckoUia  el  Pro- 
legomcnis  ab  Erroribus  ut  plurimum  repv/rgatis.  Cum  MSS. 
Codicibus  variis  et pmstantissimis collata,  recensuit  et  observationet 
suas  adjecit  Carola,  Oenoveva,  Ludoinca,  Auijusta,  Andrea, 
Timothea  D'^on,  Ordinis  Segalis  et  Miiitaris  Sancti  Ludovioi 
Equfis,  dc.  do.' 

Un  peu  plus  tard,  cependant,  le  'Horatius  Propharm3' 
tut  Mendu  de  deox  4  six  voltimea,  et  devait  cod  ten  ir 
'  nniquement  la  crfeme  des  notea  et  bonnes  pieces  dans  lea 
diff^entes  Editions  d'Horaoe.' 

Le  tome  premier  condendroit  ....  mon  £p1tre  dSdicatoira 
.  .  .  .  Le  teste  d'Horaca  en  beau  caroctlire  romain,  ou  de  Didot, 
DU  de  Easquerville. 

Le  tome  deuxi&me  oontiendra  rinterpr^tation  latin e  da 
'I'Horaoe,'  aveo  de  courtea  notes  latines  &  oflt6  dea  pages  en 
dehors  et  quelques-unes  en  baa. 

Le  tome  troisi^me  contiendra  la  meilleure  traduction 
'd'Horaoe'  en  tran^oia,  aveo  quelques  courtes  notes  &  ofitd  des 
pages  et  de  plus  lonf^es  au  has  des  pages. 

Le  tome  quatri^me  contiendra  I'abrSg^  ou  la  crSme  de  tous  lea 
meilleurs  oommentairee  latins  sur  Horace. 

Le  tome  cinqui^me  contiendra  I'abrSgd  on  la  or^me  dea 
meilleurs  oommentatree  italiens,  fran^ois,  anglois  et  ollomanda, 
hollendois,  &o. 

Le  tome  sixiSme  contiendra  tout  oe  que  les  Greos,  lea  Latins, 
les  Italiens,  les  Francis,  les  Anglois,  les  AUemands,  les  Hollendois 
et  savaua  des  aubres  nationa  ont  dcrit  de  mteux  sur  la  vin 
d'Horaoe  et  ses  Merits. 
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dans  rune  desquelles  rMiieor  dfelaxe  que  le  teste  est  londA 
BUT  '166  maaoBoriptos  aoctozitate  digmares  et  650  tern 
antiqnas  qnam  novas  editiones  in  Emqpa  acqnieitaB  el 
eollectaa.' 

La  mithode  de  Tezcellent  chevalier  dans  la  prfipantiaii 
de  ce  grand  onviage  itait  simplement  d'eztraize  dee  antras 
oe  qni  ltd  sembla  oonvenable  poor  son  deBsein,  saiiB  aocone 
tentative  de  oomposition  originale  on  de  zeoherolie  critiqoe 
— choses  ponr  leaqnelles  il  itait  d'aiUeoiBi  gnoiqne  asses  bian 
latiniste,  tout  k  fait  incompetent.  Lea  pazties  les  ^ns 
amuBantes  de  see  mannBcrits  Bont  en  gteArsl  oeUes  qui 
f onnent  des  liasBes  k  part  itiqnet^  '  Note  ponr  moi  seide- 
ment/  Un  senl  iohantillon  isnffira  ponr  en  fairs  compieodie 
la  nature,  en  mteie  temps  que  la  mithode,  du  dhevaUer. 

Dans  '  I'Horace '  in  4*  de  BemardinuB  Ptethenius,  imprbni  4 
YeniBO  en  1684,  il  y  a  au  oommenoement  de  ostte  Aditton  una 
Apttrs  '  NobiliBBimiB  atque  illustriboB  Aoademiois  Olympioh 
VJeentiniB/  qu'Q  &at  zelire  ei  prendre  oe  qui  me  oonviendxa  pour 
mon  projet;  plus,  il  bs  trouve  k  la  suite  de  oette  belle  Apttn^  en 
bon  latin,  '  de  Laudibus  Yioentionorum  Carmen/  bonne  enoote  ft 
prendre  en  partie  ou  k  imiter  poor  Tappliquer  auz  habitans  de 
FAngleterre  1 1 1 

Gomme  de  tant  d'autres  projets  de  rinfortun6  chevalier 
il  ne  r^sulta  rien  de  sea  labours.  II  garda  la  collection  du 
'D^  Douglas  jusqu' jt  sa  mort ;  elle  fut  ensuite  dispersie  avec 
le  reste  de  sa  biblioth^que  et  une  partie  de  ses  manuscrits  en 
f^vrier  1813.  II  laissa  une  6norme  quantity  de  manuscrits 
de  sa  propre  main,  dont  beaucoup  sent  aujourd'hui  au 
*  British  Museum ' ;  d'autres  appartiennent  k  des  par- 
ticuliers;  enfin  il  en  reste  encore  k  Tonnerre  un  grand 
nombre  se  rapportant  k  la  premiere  p6riode  de  sa  vie,  et  qui 
paraissent  n'avoir  jamais  dt^  examine.  Parmi  ceux  qui 
Bont  en  ma  possession  les  plus  curieux  qui  repr^aentent  le 
chevalier  sous  un  jour  enti&rement  different  de  celui  sous 
lequel  ses  biographes  le  connaissent  se  rapportent  k  des 
questions  thSologiques.  Ses  manuscrits,  tout  en  critiquant 
parf ois  les  prdtres  et  les  moines,  montrent  que  le  chevalier 
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fut  tm  catholiqne  Bincfere,  bien  que  tenant  poor  lea  opiniona 
gallicanes,  et  qu'il  ^tait  vers^  dans  la  connaissance  des 
Saintes  ficritures  et  tout  particuli^rement  des  psaumes.  II 
fait  un  vigourenx  plaidoyer  en  favear  de  I'^tude  dea  Ven- 
tures, disant  qu'il  a  pasB^  une  grande  partie  de  sa  vie  ^  les 
lire  et  i  lea  m^diter  I  Sea  icrite  religieux,  quelque  Strange 
que  cela  paraiase,  rappellent  les  diaciples  de  Port-Eoyal,  et 
Ton  s'imaginerait  certainement  lire  lea  rMe^uua  d'un 
disciple  quelque  peu  mediocre  et  vulgaire  de  Feneloa  ou 
d'un  ami  de  I(I™°  Guyon — sans  rien,  toutefois,  des  absurditSa 
des  convulsionnairea^bien  plutflt  que  celles  du  bizarre  aven- 
turier  qui  s'appelait  M"*  d'l^lon.  En  outre  d'un  ouvrage 
qu'il  iutitula  '  Extrait  de  mea  Pens^ea  hut  la  Pri^re  par  et 
pour  Charlotte-Genevifeve-Louise-Auguate  d'Eon  de  Beau- 
mont '  il  ae  proposait  de  faire  paraltre  une  publication 
religieuse  hebdomadaire,  rddig^e  partie  en  fran^aie  et  partie 
en  anglais,  et  fi  laquelte  il  voulait  d'abord  donner  pour  titre 
*  Tbe  D'Von  Journal,  ou  la  SemaJne  du  Chretien  sauctifi^a 
par  la  Prifere  et  la  Meditation.'  Plus  tard  il  le  changea  ainsi : 
[■*  The  d'Von  Christian  Journal,  ouleLivrele  plus  n^cesaaire  k 
frHeureuse  Journ^e  du  Voyageur  Chretien  sur  la  Terre.'  Lea 
deux  premiers  num^ros  out  ^t^  Eaits  complfetement,  tout 
prfeta  pour  la  prease;  mais  je  n'ai  riea  pu  d^couvrir  qui 
indique  qu'ils  aient  ^t^  e£fectivement  imprim^a;  et  il  nous 
eat  permis  de  croire  que,  comme  pour  '  I'Horace,'  il  ne  ae 
trouva  paa  d'editeur  dispose  &  se  faire  les  frais,  On  peut 
d'ailleura  ae  demander  quelle  partie  du  public  le  chevalier 
espirait  int^resser  k  ses  ^lucubrations  religiouses. 

Peu  d'hommea  out  ioa6  des  rfttea  si  nombreux  et  si 
divers  que  le  chevalier  d'Eon  sur  la  scfene  de  la  vie,  et  pea 
ont,  de  leur  temps,  excite  au  mfeme  degre  I'attention ;  ausai 
Ibien  qu'il  aoit  depuia  longtemps  rel^gu^  dans  la  cat^goria 
'dea  'oubli^a  et  des  dddaign^s '  la  plupart  dea  lecteura 
trouveront-iis  quelque  int^rfit  peut-£tre — de  la  nouveautS,  4 
coup  sAr — &  le  voir  dans  le  personnage  d'an  latiniste  et  d'uD 
tb^ologien. 
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/It  is  perhaps  doabtful  whether  the  xnigfortiiiieB  of  the 
Cheyalier  d'Eon  in  his  lifetime  were  egnal  to  thoee  which 
he  has  met  with  since  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his 

hiographers.  When  he  came  to  London  in  1762,  as  Secretary 
of  the  French  Embassy,  with  a  high  reputation  as  a  soldier, 
and  no  slight  one  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  man  of  letters, 
good-humoured,  vivacious,  interested  in  everything,  whether 
politics,  finance,  war,  literature,  or  society,  a  favourite  of  the 
Ministers,  a  confidential  agent  of  the  King,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  he  was  entering  on  a  career  which 
would  lead  to  honour,  fortune,  and  fame.  To  the  courage 
of  a  soldier,  however,  he  united  the  small  and  slender  person, 
and  the  delicate  features,  of  a  woman ;  and  to  these  he  added 
a  coldness  of  temperament  which  is  not  ordinarily  character- 
istic of  the  military  profession.  He  had  cultivated  letters 
no  less  successfully  than  diplomacy  or  military  affairs.  A 
Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  had  already  produced, 
/  besides  several  slighter  books,  a  really  remarkable  work  on 
I  the  French  finances,  and  another  on  taxation  among  the 
ancients,  which  not  only  shows  wide  reading,  and  a  complete 
knowledge  of  antiquity  as  it  was  then  understood,    but 
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many  acute  observationa  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
France,  and   an    amount  of  knowledge  and  good  sense  in 
dealing   with   political  and  economical  questions,   rare,   or 
perhaps  unique,  among  the  adventurers  of  the  eighteenth  I 
century.     But  his  life,  beginning  with  high  hope  and  mOch.'' 
brilliaucy,   was  embittered  by  disappointment  and  failure, 
and   perhaps  worse  than  this,  by   the  ridicule   necessarily 
attaching  to  a  captain  of  dragoons,  and  Knight  of  St.  Lonis, 
who  spent  the  last  forty  years  of  hia  life  in  the  disguise,  and 
nnder  the  description,  of  a  woman,  and  in  the  shadow  of  a 
mystery   which,    though   long   since   really   explained,   has       1 
served  as  a  peg  upon  which  unprincipled  writers  have  hung,       \ 
without  any  foundation,  all  eorts  of  stories  discreditable  to 
the  unfortunate  Chevalier. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  the  Duo  de    Nivemois,   the 
Chevalier  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiaiy,  and  for  six  months  represented  France  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James's.     But  he  had  also  other  duties  to  perform.        , 
That  Louis  XV.  intrigued  against  his  recognised  Ministers       \ 
is   well    known ;  and   the   complete   history   of   his   corre-        I 
Bpondence  with  his  secret  agents  has  been  revealed  by  the       J 
Due  de  Broglie,   in   his  remarkable  and  interesting  work, 
lie  Secret  du  Boi,'  intended  principally  as  a  defence  of  his 
uncle,  the  Count  de  Broglie,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of 
the  secret  correspondpice  of  the  King.     Among  these  secret 
Agents  was  the  Chevalier  » lilon,  who,  besides  his  official 
conuuunications  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  kept  up 
a  close  correspondence  with  the  King  or  with  the  head  of        > 
the    Secret   Department ;  and  who  at  the  time  when  the 
Due  de  Praslin  was,  in  perfect   good  faith,  contracting  a        r 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  England,  was  engaged  with 
the  King  and  the  Count  de  Broglie  in  preparing  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  invasion  of  this  country,  behind  the  back  as 
well  of  Praslin  and  Choiseul  as  of  their  great  supporter, 
Madame  de  Pompadour.     It  was  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Count  de  Guerchy  as  Ambassador  that  d'Eon's  misfortuneB        . 
commenc&d.     Empty,  pompous,  stupid,  and  avaricious,  the      / 
former  was  in  all  respects  the  opposite  of  the  Chevalier,  and     / 
possessed  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  qualities  which  are 
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generally  considered  to  mark  his  countrymen,  and  which 
d'Eon  possessed  in  a  large  degree.  How  the  Chevalier 
quarrelled  with  the  Count,  how  he  refused  to  descend  from 
the  rank  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  that  of  Secretary, 
and  to  present  his  letters  of  recall  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
how  he  accused  the  Count  of  attempting  to  murder  him,  and 
induced  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  to  return  a  true  bill 
against  the  Ambassador,  are  matters  of  history.  They  will 
be  found  detailed  at  length  in  the  two  large  yolomes  which 
f  the  Chevalier  printed  in  1764  and  1765 ;  and  they  are 
l|  related  quite  as  tediously,  and  at  almost  as  great  length,  in 
I  Captain  Telfer's  book,  more  than  one-third  of  which  is 
p  occupied  with  the  history  of  these  discreditable  squabbles,  in 
ijq  which  the  folly,  extravagance,  and  insolence  of  the  Chevaher 
^  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  assumption,  as  Louis  XV. 
\.  wrote  to  Tercier,  that  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Plenipo- 
.'/  tentiary  had  turned  his  heani,  and  that  he  had  for  the  moment 
i^  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  In  the  meantime,  rumours  were 
afloat — whether  originally  started  by  the  Chevalier  or  by  his 
enemies  it  seems  now  impossible  to  say,  but  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  his  personal  appearance — that  he  was  really  a 
woman  in  the  disguise  of  a  man.  These  rumours  soon 
reached  the  French  Court,  and  in  the  end  a  pension  was 
only  granted  to  d'Eon  upon  the  terms  that  he  was  *to 
resume,'  and  never  to  quit,  the  dress  of  his  sex.  To  these 
humiliating  terms  the  Chevalier,  when  over  forty  years  of 
age,  agreed,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  and  under  the  style  of  Made- 
moiselle la  Chevalifere  d'Eon.  Whether  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  really  persuaded  that  he  was  of  the  female  sex,  or 
whether  the  disguise  was  originally  insisted  upon  in  the 
expectation,  which,  indeed,  proved  well  grounded,  that  he 
would  thus  lose  the  power  of  inflicting  further  annoyance  on 
the  King  and  the  Ministers,  we  do  not  know ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  particle  of  evidence 
of  the  Chevalier  having  ever  adopted  this  disguise  previously 
to  1764.  The  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
England,  where  he  died  in  1810  in  great  poverty. 

A  career  so  strange  naturally  linked  itself  to  romances 
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and    adventures    of    all     kinds.     In    1836,    M.    Fr6d6r)C 

Gaillardet  published  '  Mimoires  du  Chevalier  d'Eon,'  pro 
fesaediy  fonnded  upon  the  family  papers  of  the  Chevalier 
preserved  at  Tonnerre,  and  npon  the  archives  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  ot  P^rance.  A  more  discreditable  tissue  of  lies  never 
issued  from  the  press.  Every  kind  of  story  which  could  ba 
Buggested  by  the  strange  career  of  the  Chevalier,  and  which 
would  be  suitable  to  the  reputation  of  a  Faublas  or  a 
Casanova,  is  there  seriously  stated  as  a  fact.  These  stories 
include  intrigues  with  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  the 
most  unblemished  virtue.  More  than  twenty  years  later 
there  appeared  a  new  work  on  the  subject,  with  the  name  of 
Louis  Jourdan  (the  editor  of  the  '  Si^cle  ")  on  the  title  as  its 
author.  It  did  not  fall  under  M.  Gaillardet's  notice  until 
18G6,  when  he  found  that  it  was  simply  an  unblushing 
plagiarism,  copied  word  for  word  from  his  '  Mimoires.'  On 
his  calling  attention  to  the  matter,  M.  Jourdan  said  that  he 
had  not  written  a  word  ot  it,  that  it  was  composed  by  a 
young  journalist  of  the  day,  M.  'E.  D.,'  to  whom  he 
(M.  Jourdan)  had  merely  lent  the  use  of  his  name  to  enable 
him  to  sell  his  book  !  M.  Gaillardet  now,  in  order  to  render 
the  discomfiture  of  MM.  Jourdan  and  '  E.  D.'  complete, 
publicly  announced  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  a 
large  part  of  bis  work,  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  ampHQcation 
of  imaginary  facts,  and  a  tissue  of  romantic  adventures,  which 
he  thought  it  probable,  when  he  wrote  the  book,  might  have 
happened  to  the  Chevalier,  but  which  he  was  now  satisfied 
had  no  foundation  of  truth.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
three  actors  in  this  discreditable  drama  comes  out  the  worst. 
M.  Gaillardet  then  published  what  purports  to  be  the 
authentic  '  Mimoires '  of  the  Chevalier,  and  it  is  this  volume 
which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  the  book  before  us. 

Captain  Telfer  writes  {as  a  biographer  should  do)  with  a 
warm  admiration  for  hia  hero,  and  a  determination  to  clear 
his  character  from  the  censures  ot  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and 
to  prove  that  in  his  d&m&Us  with  the  Count  de  Guerchy  and 
the  French  Ministers,  the  Chevalier  was  in  the  right.  But 
we  cannot  accept  the  Captain's  narrative  as  accurate ;  nor 
can  we  acquit  him  of  misleading  siatements  on  luatLers  of 
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importance.  He  reliea  absolutely  upon  Giullardet,  and 
jo&tifiea  his  reliance  by  the  authority  of  the  Dae  de  Broglie, 
who,  though  be  certainly  goes  out  of  his  way  to  compliment 
Gaillardet  upon  '  his  traatworthy  work  printed  in  IBGti," 
adds,  '  But  even  this  contaiua  many  unfounded  aesertioDs, 
whose  fftlsehood  I  have  been  able  to  detect,'  Yet  Capuin 
Telfer  deliberately  insertB  documents,  and  extracts  from 
documents,  printed  by  Gaillardet,  and  purporting  to  emanate 
from  the  '  Archives  Etrangferes,'  which  the  Due  de  Broghe 
(writing  with  the  authority  of  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Aifairs) 
had  rejected  as  absolutely  inconsistent  with  nndoubtedJy 
genuine  papers  to  be  found  in  the  '  Archives,'  and  he  more 
than  once  comments  on  M.  Gaillardet's  '  too  ready  credence 
to  lying  narratives  and  apocryphal  documents.'  In  a  paesage 
which,  among  other  things,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  (A 
the  irritating  manner  in  which  Captain  Telfer  mixea  ap  his 
pronouns,  and  refers  to  the  Chevaher  sometimes  as  '  she,' 
sometimes  as  '  he,'  he  writes : — 

There    is    good   evidence    that  d'Eon  was  received   by  the 

Empress  [Eli^tabeth]  in  female  hahiUmentfi;  that  in  this  disgnise 
$he  mgratiated  kerself  witli  her  Majesty,  gained  her  confidence, 
and,  interesting  her  in  the  object  of  kit  mission,  had  succeeded  in 
reviving  her  old  feelings  of  attachment  towards  I'ranoa 
tovrarda  Louis  XV.,  her  suitor  of  days  gone  by. 

We  have  failed  to  find  a  single  trace  of  this  '  good  evidei  _ 
in  Captain  Telfer's  book,  or  elsewhere.  The  story  is  unhesi- 
tatingly rejected  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  says  justly 
'that  this  piquant  narrative  has  no  foundation  whatsoever. 
Not  the  least  trace  of  it  can  be  discovered  in  any  authentic 
document  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflairs.' 

We  regret  that  Captain  Telfer,  who  has  had  access  to 
the  large  collection  of  the  Chevalier's  papers,  which  at  his 
death  fell  into  the  bands  of  his  generous  friend,  Christie,  the 
auctioneer,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  bis  descendant, 
has  not  given  us  an  account  of  the  substance  of  these  papers, 
and  that  be  has  added  no  new  information  respecting  those 
portions  of  the  Chevalier's  career  which  it  would  really  be 
most  interesting  to  elucidate,  namely  the  first  twenty-eij 
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and  the  laet  thirty  years  of  his  life.  These  last,  one  would 
suppose,  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  papers  in  question  ; 
while  no  biography  can  pretend  to  be  adequate  which  is  not 
based  upon  an  investigation  of  the  manuscripts  at  Tonnerre, 
which  unquestionably  would  throw  much  hght  upon  the 
early  part  of  his  life.  Yet  these  Captain  Telfer  does  not 
profess  even  to  have  looked  at.  Nor  has  he  consulted,  or 
even  traced,  the  other  manuscripts  of  d'Eon.  Among  the 
most  curious  of  these  are  collections  and  notes  for  a  most 
elaborate  edition  of  Horace,  and  'The  d'Eon  Christian 
Journal;  ou,  Le  Livre  le  plus  n^cessaire  k  I'HeureuBe 
Joum^e  da  Voyageur  Chretien  sur  la  Terre.'  Even  on  the 
points  that  we  should  have  thought  the  papers  to  which 
Captain  Telfer  has  had  access  would  give  him  accurate 
information,  he  is  full  of  mistakes.  The  sale  ot  the 
Chevalier's  hbrary,  originally  advertised  for  May  1791,  took 
place,  not  as  here  stated,  on  the  24th  of  May  1793,  but  on 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  February  1792.  The  sale  in  May  1793 
was  of  an  entirely  different  collection,  and  was  made  by  Leigh 
and  Sotheby.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  book  from  which 
■we  can  infer  that  the  author  has  read  a  word  of  any  of  the 
published  works  of  d'Eon,  except  those  relating  to  Guerchy 
and  Beaumarchais.  He  gives  us  neither  an  accurate  nor  a 
complete  Ust  of  these  works,  and  has  evidently  never  heard 
of  d'Eon's  curious  correspondence  with  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
or,  indeed,  of  other  books  that  he  wrote  or  translated.  But 
his  economical  and  financial  writings  give  us  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  the  Chevalier's  abilities  than  the  actions  of  his 
life,  and  really  deserve,  what  they  have  never  received,  a 
serious  examination  and  a  judicious  criticism,  A  morex 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  usages  and  history  of  France^ 
would  have  enabled  Captain  Telfer  to  avoid  such  blundws 
as  the  references  to  the  Due  de  Broglie  as  '  his  Grace,'  and 
Louis  XV.  as  '  his  most  Catholic  Majesty.' 
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Life  of  Giordano  Bruno,  the  Nolan.  By  J.  Feith.  Bevised 
by  Professor  Moriz  Carri^re.  (London  :  Triibner  and  Go. 
1887.) 

[From  the  Spectator  for  April  16, 1887.] 

The  nineteenth  century  finds  it  no  easy  task  to  understand, 
still  less  to  accurately  appreciate  at  his  true  yalue,  the  half- 
charlatan,  half-philosopher  who  was  so  common  in  the  six- 
teenth. Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracelsus,  Giordano  Bruno,  the 
elder  Scaliger,  Vanini,  and  our  countrjrmen  Dee  and  Kelly, 
were  all  made  up,  though  in  varying  proportions,  of  the  two 
characters.  The  world  has,  however,  long  since  rightly  decided 
that  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracelsus,  J.  C.  ScaUger,  and  Dr. 
Dee  were  men  of  real  science  and  learning;  but  that  in 
Vanini  and  Kelly,  the  charlatan  was  much  in  excess  of  the 
philosopher.  The  position  of  Bruno  has  remained  more 
doubtful.  Was  he  one  of  those  *  who  talk  of  the  truth,  but 
have  never  sounded  the  depths  where  she  dwelleth ' ;  or  was 
he  a  true  priest  who  has  passed  beyond  the  veil,  who  has 
entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  who  has  seen,  sometimes 
it  may  be  through  a  glass  darkly,  sometimes  with  marvellous 
clearness  and  accuracy,  truths  unknown  to  his  contemporaries, 
which,  though  rejected  in  his  own  day,  were  to  receive 
universal  assent  under  the  teaching  of  other  and  later  masters, 
who  have  obtained  the  glory  which  was  denied  to  Bruno  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  a  man  could  be  other 
than  a  mountebank  and  an  impostor  who  sometimes  used  an 
unintelligible  jargon  like  that  of  Vanini,  and  who  described 
himself  in  his  letter  to  the  University  of  Oxford  as, — 

*  A  doctor  in  the  more  perfect  theology,  a  philosopher  known, 
approved,  and  honourably  received  by  the  chief  Universities  of 
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Europe,  nowhere  eave  among  the  baxbarianB  and  the  vulgar  a 
stranger,  the  awakener  of  sleeping  souls,  the  trampler  upon  pre- 
sumptuous and  recalcitrant  ignorance,  who  in  all  his  acts  shows 
(orth  universal  benevolence  to  all,  whom  upright  and  sincere  men 
love,  whom  noble  soulg  receive  with  acclamation.' 

Yet  the  man  who  used  this  bombastic  language  was  none  the 
less  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  original  thinkers  of  his 
day,  in  many  of  his  hypotheses  a  remarkable  precursor  of 
modern  thought  and  modem  science,  one  who  anticipated 
some  of  the  most  important  theories  of  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  and  Hegel,  and  who  possessed  a  conception  of  the 
universe  which,  if  not  true,  was  in  advance  of  his  time. 
But  Bruno  was  essentially  a  speculator,  and  not  a  reasoner ; 
his  speculations,  frequently  perhaps  no  more  than  guesses, 
were  always  ingenious,  always  audacious,  and  not  seldom 
capable  of  verification ;  yet  in  his  writings  they  remain  vague 
theories,  mere  hypotheses.  He  seems  incapable  of  close 
reasoning,  and  especially  of  that  severe  and  unsparing 
criticism  of  his  own  theories  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
true  scientific  mind.  Though  he  prefers  the  deductive  to  the 
inductive  method,  he  belongs  really  to  neither  school,  for  in 
him  the  imagination  has  more  force  than  reason ;  he  is  a 
poet  rather  than  a  philosopher.  "Yet  no  writer  or  thinker  of 
his  time  accepted  so  fully  the  Copemican  theory,  or  saw  so 
clearly  the  momentous  revolution  in  philosophy  which  the 
acceptance  of  that  theory  involved. 

But  whatever  the  position  of  Bruno  as  a  philosopher,  the 
man  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  personality.  His  life  was 
full  of  exciting  episodes.  Devoted  from  his  youth  to  litera- 
ture, he  had  scarcely  assumed  the  Dominican  habit  ere  he 
found  its  restraints  personally  irksome,  as  well  as  incom- 
patible with  that  freedom  of  thought  which  he  carried  to 
Buch  unbounded  lengths.  For  thirteen  years  he  endured 
the  monastic  rule,  dividing  his  time  between  his  ecclesiastical 
duties  and  his  philosophical  studies,  and  writing  during  this 
period  some  of  his  lighter  pieces.  After  being  three  times 
charged,  if  not  vrith  heresy,  at  least  with  heretical  proclivi- 
ties and  forbidden  studies,  he  at  length  left  his  convent,  and 
thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  career  of  a  wandering 
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philosopher ;  etadying,  teaching,  speatdog,  uid  wiiting  tt 
Geneva,  ToalouBe,  Paris,  LondoD,  Oxford,  Wittecberg, 
Iielinsta,dt,  and  Frankfort ;  everywhere  makiug  friends,  oot 
only  of  men  of  the  bigbeet  rank,  bat  of  those  who  were  the 
most  cultivated  and  enlightened,  and  who  were  able  to  see 
hiB  real  merits  through  the  cload  of  boastful  and  bombastic 
language  in  which  he  delighted  to  envelop  his  ideas.  At 
Geneva,  he  was  the  friend  of  Caracciolo ;  at  Tonlonse,  a 
readership  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  were  coo- 
ferred  on  him ;  at  Ptiris,  he  was  appointed  by  Henry  IH.  bis 
reader- iu-ordinary.  Passing  to  London  io  the  suite  of  his 
chief  protector  and  friend,  the  learned  and  virtuous  Castelnaa 
de  la  Mauvissi&re,  be  there  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  men  like 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Fulke  Greville;  and  if  the  Oxford 
dons  (*  pigs,'  as  he  calls  them)  were  unable  to  discover  his 
meritB,  and  judged  him,  as  they  might  not  unfairly  do,  from 
his  absurd  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Professors  of 
Wittemburg  on  the  other  hand,  received  him  with  open  arms. 
At  Prague,  tho  Emperor  Budolph  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  him  ;  Duke  Julius  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbnttel  was 
delighted  to  appoint  bim  to  a  professorship  at  hia  new 
University  of  Helmstadt;  at  Frankfort,  be  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  Carmelites,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
the  learned  printers  Wechel  and  Fischer.  So  far  from  being, 
as  Mr.  Frith  tells  us,  '  hunted  from  town  to  town  by  the  ban 
of  excommunication,'  everywhere,  except  at  Geneva,  he  might 
have  stayed  and  have  had  an  honourable  career ;  only  bis 
restless  disposition,  bis  feverish  cuixiety  for  new  scenes,  new 
Booielies,  and  new  opportunities  of  displaying  his  learning, 
drove  him  from  city  to  city.  Of  his  residence  at  each  place 
he  has  left  us  most  interesting  notices,  and  none  more  so 
than  those  of  London  and  Oxford.  His  account  of  Oxford, 
indeed,  is  a  little  tinged  with  the  mortiScation  occasioned,] 
the  chilling  and  contemptuous  reception  he  met  with  ; 
his  description  of  the  '  stubborn  and  pedantic  ignoi 
mixed  with  rustic  incivility,*  which  he  found  there,  is  not 
unlike  other  unfavourable  criticisms  of  Oxford  from  time  to 
time  during  the  two  centuries  which  followed,  from  those 
visitors  and  students  whose  unorthodox  and  somewhat  revo- 
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lationary  opinions  excited  the  suspicions  and  dislike  of  tha 
conservative  University.  But  his  animated  pictures  of  his 
life  in  London,  of  the  courteous,  cultivated,  and  hospitable 
gentlemen  he  met  with,  and  of  the  mde  and  almost  savage 
manners  of  the  lower  classes,  and  their  hatred  of  foreigners, 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  graphic  pictures  we 
have  of  England  and  Englishmen  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
It  is  strange  that  we  have  no  reference  to  Bruno  in  the 
contemporary  literature  o£  the  time,  especially  as  seven,  if 
not  eight  of  his  books,  were  printed  in  London  ;  yet  we 
cannot  but  think  that  a  serious  examination  of  what  can  be 
discovered  as  to  his  residence  here,  whether  in  his  own 
writings  or  elsewhere,  would  lead  to  some  interesting  conclu- 
eions  on  the  subject  of  his  influence  on  the  writings  of  his 
friends  and  associates,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  their 
intercourse  with  him  affected  his  own  works.  Certainly  the 
two  years  he  spent  in  England  were  among  the  happiest 
years  of  his  Hfe. 

Bruno  left  Frankfort  in  February  1591,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Venetian  Mocenigo,  who  has  eternally  disgraced  the 
noble  name  which  he  bore  by  his  treacherous  denunciation 
of  his  guest  to  the  Inquisition,  just  fifteen  months  later. 
With  the  sanction  of  the  Venetian  Grovemment,  Bruno  was 
handed  over  to  the  Inquisition  of  Rome,  charged  with  heresy 

tand  apostasy,  and  then  for  seven  years  he  absolutely  disap- 
pears from  view.  On  the  8th  of  February,  in  the  Jubilee  year, 
1600,  by  the  direction  of  Clement  VIII.,  '  Fr.  Jordanus  '  was 
declared  an  apostate  and  a  heretic ;  he  was  delivered  to  the 
secular  arm  to  be  punished,  and  with  the  brutal  hypocrisy 
which  characterised  the  capital  sentences  of  the  Holy  Office, 

I  the  Civil  Governor  of  Bome  was  exhorted  '  so  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  sentence  that  there  might  be  no  danger 
of  death  or  of  shedding  of  blood.'  Nine  days  later,  G-iordano 
Bruno  was  burned  alive  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore. 
A  detailed  biography  of  Bruno,  with  an  account  of  his 
writings  and  his  opinions,  especially  one  dealing,  in  the 
manner  we  have  indicated,  with  his  residence  in  England,  is 
still  a  desideratum  in  our  literature.  Mr.  Frith  has  studied 
with  great  care    the  books    of    Bartholmess,   Bertt,  and 
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Bronnhofer ;  he  has  made  himself  master  of  many  of  Bnmo't 
works ;  and  he  is  evidently  a  man  who  has  read  and  thought 
much  on  philosophical  snhjects,  and  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  many  German  thinkers  of  the  last  as  of  the 
present  century,  and  in  his  work  the  English  reader  will 
obtain,  for  the  first  time,  a  detailed  narrative  of  the 
philosopher's  life,  and  an  account  of  many  of  his  works. 
But  we  find  nothing  in  addition  to  what  has  been  given  us 
by  the  three  writers  just  named. 

That  Mr.  Frith  is  an  admirer  of  the  man,  and  a  thorough- 
going partisan  of  the  philosopher,  is  perhaps  to  be  expected. 
But  his  tone  of  unmitigated  eulogy  is  not  that  in  which  the 
biography  of  Bruno  should  be  written,  and  in  this  respect 
Mr.  Frith  contrasts  unfavourably  with  Bartholmess  and 
Berti,  to  whom,  and  especially  to  the  former,  the  student 
must  still  turn  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  sober  appreciation 
of  Bruno's  character  and  philosophy,  for  neither  sobriety  of 
judgment  nor  sobriety  of  language  are  characteristics  of  our 
author.  The  keynote  of  his  work,  the  impression  which  he 
desires  to  produce  of  the  philosophy  of  Bruno,  will  be  found 
in  the  concluding  page  of  his  book  : — 

'The  fame  and  honours  which  allure  vulgar  minds,  to  him 
were  nothing.  His  life  was  a  long  protest.  God  is,  God  is 
truth ;  and  that  truth  shines  forth  in  Nature,  which  is  his  handi- 
work. God  is,  and  all  is  in  God,  but  in  a  manner  befitting 
his  protection.  .  .  .  The  things  of  Nature  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  are  shadows,  unreal  and  not  abiding  ;  but  the  spirit, 
the  soul,  the  form,  the  act  of  the  divine  cognition,  the  substance 
which  no  human  eye  had  ever  seen,  the  Monad  which  can  never 
be  perceived  by  mortal  sense,  this  alone  is  real,  abiding,  and  true ; 
this  was  before  the  worlds  were ;  this  is  Infinity.  To  perceive  it 
is  the  only  true  knowledge  ;  to  be  joined  with  it  is  the  only  true 
happiness.  The  majesty  and  immutability  of  God  dawn  upon  the 
eye  of  man,  and,  led  by  love,  the  great  revealer,  the  eager  human 
spirit  is  united  with  its  Giver.  If  this  assurance  should  penetrate 
the  heart  of  one  reader,  the  Nolan  will  not  have  died  in  vain,  nor 
will  the  humble  labours  of  his  biographer  be  counted  as  nothing.* 

Though  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  a  most  interesting 
and    readable   biography  of  Bruno,   we  cannot    say   that 
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^  Mr.  Frith  has  succeeded  in  so  doing.  He  seldom  continues 
his  narrative  for  many  aentences  together,  without  long 
extracta  from  Bruno's  works,  or  qaasi-philosophical  dis- 
quisitionB  in  the  style  we  have  just  quoted,  so  that  whenever 
we  are  beginning  to  feel  interested  in  any  portion,  we  are 
irritated  at  being  interrupted  by  dreary  declamation.  Nor 
when  he  is  not  philosophising  is  Mr,  Frith  always  easy  to 
read.  He  says  in  one  place  that  Bruno  '  took  no  pains  either 
to  prunehisstyle,  or  to  lay  thedemon  of  quotation  which  came 
from  his  vast  stores  of  learning.'  Mr.  Frith  has  certainly 
neither  primed  his  style,  nor  laid  the  demon  of  quotation  in  hia 
own  case.  Where  he  does  not  indulge  in  fine  writing,  his 
pages  are  little  more  than  things  of  shreds  and  patches,  or 
rather  mosaic  pavements  tesselated  with  quotations.  On  the 
page  in  which  hespeaksotthe'demonof  quotation, 'he  quotes 
Tiraboschi,  Saisset,  Manzoni,  Schiller,  and  Lord  Bacon, 
Pp.  104-5  are  made  up  of  extracts  from  Clement,  Goujet, 
Tiraboschi,  Lewes,  Piron,  [Teberweg,  Tschischwitz,  Pomess, 
and  ■  the  excellent  Mrs.  Pott'  {whoever  this  lady  may  be). 
Often  tor  many  pages  we  get  nothing  of  Mr.  Frith's  own, 
except  the  few  words  here  and  there  which  connect  the 
quotations.  Nor  has  he  aimed  at  uniformity  in  his  methods 
of  reference  ;  sometimes,  and  most  frequently,  he  adds  to  the 
unpleasantness  of  reading  the  book  by  inserting  the 
references  in  the  text.  Sometimes  he  gives  them  in  the 
notes,  and  occasionally  he  cites  passages  taken  from  what  he 
calls  ■  an  old  chronicle  '  without  any  other  reference.  Thus, 
speaking  of  Toulouse,  he  has  the  following : — '  The  students,' 

»8ays  an  old  chronicle,  '  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  after 
their  prayers  were  said,  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  college 
by   five  o'clock,   with    their  fohos   under    their   arms    and 
lanterns  in  their  hands.'     In  the 'old  chronicle'   we  recog- 
nise the  '  Mimoirea  '  of  Henri  de  Mesmes,  whose  statement 
of  what  'we'  did  (in  the  first  person)  is  thus  paraphrased. 
But  to  quote  these  '  M^moires '  (or,  indeed,  any  work  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  as  an  old  chronicle  is  a  singular  mis- 
^^  application  of  words.    The  book  is  full  of  trifling  mistakes, 
^^L  Bome  of  them,  no  doubt,  errors  of  the  press.    The  biographer 
^H^of  Sidney  is  several  times  referred  to  as  '  Zonch ; '  the  '  Cabala 
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\  Pegaaeo  *  ia  translated  more  than  once  as  tbe 
he  '  Pagaaean  Horse ; '  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
aid  to  hfive  been  instituted  by  Henry  TV. ;  and 
i  that  the  question  of  Melanchthon's  belief  or 
irS  discnBSed  at  Borne  by  the  Pope,  and  by  Cardinal 
\  future  Pope  ! 

sence  of  an  index  deprives  the  work  of  all  value 
if  reference  ;  but  the  alphabetical  list  of  authorities 
jy  Mr.  W.  Heinemann)  is  not  without  use,  though 
V  a  long  (but  incomplete)  liBt  of  books  and  articles 
ity  of  them  absolutely  worthless  and  uninteresting 
iiuu  Bnrno  is  spoken  of,  jet  omitting  many  real 
B  and  valuable  books  and  essays.     For  instance,  it 
iuuB  neither  the  excellent  dissertation  of  P.  A.  de  Bruijn 
aningen,  1837),  nor  the  article  in  the  *  Quarterly  Beview  * 
April  1878;  and  though  Dr.  Willis's  rubbishy  life   o( 
aoza   is  inserted,    the   exhaustive  and   learned  work  of 
jfessor  Pollock  is  omitted,     Thfi  occasional  brief  criticisms 
the  works  given  are  in  several  cases  ludicrously  inaccurate ; 
^umber  of  the  (original)  '  Spectator  '  is  said  to  be  '  written 
\  from  the  Puritan  point  of  view; '  while  Baddeus,  the  well- 
known  Lutheran  divine,  is  described  as  writing  '  from  the 
Boman  Catholic  point  of  view '  I     Mr.  Symonds's  chapter  on 
Brono  in  the  last  volume  of  his  '  Benaissance  in  Italy  * 
is  not  mentioned.    We  difiFer  widely  from  several  of  the 
philosophical  views  there  expressed  ;  but  the  chapter  is  not 
only  most  interesting  in  itself,  but  it  gives  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  account  of  Bmno  and  his  writings  which  as  yet 
is  to  be  found  in  our  language,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that 
Mr.  SymondB  gives  us  a  half  promise  of  returning  to  the 
aabjectin  a  separate  essay. 
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George  Buchanan,  Humanist  and  Re/ormer :  a  Biography. 
By  P.  Hume  Brown.     (Edinbnrgh  :  David  Douglas.) 

[From  the  Sftetator  for  Jane  SI,  1890] 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  that  Scotland  has  produced,  the 
name  o£  one  only  of  those  bom  before  the  eighteenth  century 
is  known  beyond  the  limits  of  this  island  as  that  of  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  genius.  But  though  it  is  to  his  Latin  verses, 
and  to  them  alone,  that  George  Buchanan  owes  his  unique 
reputation,  yet  in  many  respecta  he  is  worthy  of  a  detailed 
biography.  Not  only  were  he  and  Koger  Ascham  the  chief 
connecting  links  between  the  humanists  of  Great  Britain 
and  those  of  the  Continent ;  but  they  were  the  only  two 
real  scholars — as  scholarship  was  then  understood^ that 
Great  Britain  produced  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
Buchanan  was  not  a  mere  scholar.  As  a  historian  he  attained 
reputation  ;  as  an  educationist,  if  not  in  advance  of 
his  age  he  was  certainly  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  though 
we  cannot  say  that  he  originated  anything,  yet  he  readily 
adopted  and  advocated  that  reformed  system  of  University 
studies  which  Sturm  had  established  at  Strasburg,  and 
Baduel  had  promoted  at  Nlmes.  Moreover,  in  the  last 
'twenty  years  of  his  life  he  played  on  important  though 
iecondary  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  Church  and  State,  and 
'as  highly  esteemed  as  well  for  his  abihties  as  for  his 

tegrity  by  the  statesmen  who  had  the  chief  government  of 
fBcotland  from  1562  to  1582. 

In  Mr.  Hume  Brown's  '  George  Buchanan,  Humanist 

id   Beformer,'  we   have   for  the   first   time   an   adequate 
liography   of   this   distinguished   man.      The    author   haa 
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Iftboriously  collected  together  all  the  facts  of  Bochftnan's 
life  80  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained.  He  has  given  as  ample 
details  and  judicious  criticism  on  bis  various  works ;  and 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  Buchanan's  long  residences  at  Paris 
and  at  Bordeaux,  particular  facts  are  not  forthcoming,  he 
affords  us,  what  is  specially  valuable  and  interesting, 
accounts  of  contemporary  University  bfe  and  studies  which 
enable  us  thoroughly  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  we 
may  call  the  Bocial  atmosphere  in  which  Buchanan  lived, 
and  allow  us  to  realise  his  mode  of  hfe  there  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  any  mere  details  of  the  facta  of  his  history,  if  we 
could  obtain  them,  would  do. 

David  Irving's  life  of  Buchanan,  the  second  edition  of 
which  was  given  in  1817,  is  a  most  meritorious  production, 
a  model  literary  biography  for  the  period  at  which  it 
appeared.  But  no  life  of  a  scholar  and  reformer  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  written  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth, 
can  possibly  be  adequate  having  regard  to  the  flood  of  light 
which  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  thrown  on  the 
civil,  rehgiouB,  and  literary  history  of  the  time,  light  which 
has  enabled  Mr.  Brown  not  only  to  sapplement  the  facta  of 
Buchanan's  life,  but  to  correct  the  not  always  sound  views 
expressed  by  Irving,  as  well  on  the  character  of  Buchanan 
as  on  other  matters.  Above  ail,  Mr.  Brown  thoroughly 
appreciates  the  spirit  of  humanism  of  which  George  Bucha- 
nan was  the  eager  disciple  in  France  and  the  zealous  apostle 
in  Scotland,  and  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  insisting  on  the 
undoubted  fact,  not  always,  we  think,  borne  in  mind  by 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  that  though  both  a  humanist 
and  a  reformer,  George  Buchanan  was  essentially  a  homanisC 
first  and  only  a  reformer  afterwards.  'His  interests  as  the 
scholar  of  the  Renaissance  were  stronger  than  his  interests 
as  the  reformer  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Church.' 

George  Buchanan's  life  divides  itself,  more  sharply  than 
that  of  any  other  man  of  letters  of  the  time,  into  two  por- 
tions. For  the  first  fifty-three  years  it  was  the  common  life 
of  the  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  whom  the  writing 
of  Latin,  and  especially  of  Latin  verse,  was  an  end  and  not 
a  means,  and  not   an  end   only,  but  the  end  at  which  i 
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V  culture  aimed.  Restlessly  roaming,  from  city  to  city  and 
from  university  to  university,  teaching  sotQetimes  as  a  private 
tutor,  sometimes  as  a  public  lecturer  or  professor,  alternately 
at  Paris,  where  he  spent,  at  different  times,  more  than  twenty 
years,  Bordeaux,  Coimbra,  Edinburgh ;  successively  tutor  to 
Lord  James  Stewart,  the  Earl  of  CassilUs,  and  Timoleon  de 
CoBs^,  having  do  love  for  teaching — if  not  like  the  younger 
Scaliger,  absolutely  detesting  it — and  adopting  it  only  as  a 
means  of  living,  happy  only  when  in  France  and  enjoying 
the  cultivated  society  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  ridiculing  the 
clergy — and  especially  the  Franciscans — and  consequently 
disliked,  and  sometimes  denounced  as  a  heretic  when  he  waa 
only  a  humanist  and  a  Gallio,  he  differed  in  only  one  respect 
from  the  crowd  of  scholars,  lecturers,  and  verse-writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  fact  that  his  Latin  verses  were 
incomparably  superior  to  those  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

From  his  return  to  Scotland  in  or  about  1561,  and  thence- 
forth for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  all  this  is  changed. 
The  lively  and  even  genial  humanist  is  transformed  into  the 
stern  reformer,  the  wandering  professor  into  the  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  the 
affectionate  teacher  of  Timoleon  de  Cossi  into  the  severe 
and  irritable  tutor  of  the  young  King  James.  The  lover 
of  France  and  its  institutions  has  become  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  rights  of  Kings,  and  the  elegiac  and  sometimes  erotic 
poet,  a  diplomatist  and  a  Latin  secretary.  But  there  is  no 
room  for  charging  Buchanan  with  insincerity  in  this  great 
change.  Until  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  subject  of  religion  as  a 
personal  or  spiritual  matter : — 

'  During  his  last  years  in  Franoe,  he  (or  the  first  time  began  to 
make  a  serious  study  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  Borne  and 

I  the  Protestant  reformers.  Hia  own  words  are  so  remarkable  that 
Biey  deserve  to  be  quoted.  These  five  years,  he  says,  he  mainly 
ifevoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  order  that  be  might  be  able 
|d  form  definite  opinions  (or  himself  on  the  controversies  which 
Were  then  exercising  the  majority  o(  men.  These  controveraies, 
h*  prooeuds,  were  now  on  the  point  of  being  eetUed  at  home,  siucs 
L - 
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the  8cots  had  got  rid  of  ihe  tyranny  of  the  Guises.  Rrtarainf 
thither,  he  gitve  in  his  adhodoQ  to  the  Soottleh  Church.  Till  ifaa 
very  eve,  therefore,  of  his  final  return  to  Scotland,  and  when  b* 
was  &b^ady  in  his  fifty-Sfth  year,  we  are  botuid  to  regard 
BuchanaD  as  empbatioally  the  product  of  the  Benaiss&nce,  not  oi 
the  Be  formation.' 

Thongh  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters,  George  BacbftoaD, 
notwithstanding  his  great  reputation,  was  neither  a  man  of 
learning  nor  a  man  of  genius,  neither  a  CasaoboD  nor  a 
Bcaliger.  That  he  has  left  behind  him  no  book  of  any  living 
interest  to  the  nineteenth  century  is  common  to  him  with 
most  of  the  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. But  in  fact  his  writings  contributed  nothing  in  their 
own  day  to  the  advancement  of  learning  or  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  not  even  to  the  knowledge  of  clafisical 
antiquity.  His  '  History  of  Scotland '  shows  in  its  earlier 
part  that  he  was  without  the  faintest  idea  of  that  historical 
criticism  which  at  least  attempts  to  weigh  authorities  and  to 
diacrirainate  between  truth  and  fable ;  while  the  later  and 
contemporary  books,  like  his  other  proee  writings,  are  Uttle 
more  than  party  pamphlets.  Notwithstanding  the  praise 
lavished  on  his  History  by  men  of  such  eminence  and  capacity 
as  De  Thou,  Usher,  and  Dryden,  we  incline  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Hill  Burton  that '  it  is  of  little  more  use  and  value  than 
as  a  bulky  exercise  in  the  composition  of  classical  Latin." 
But  as  a  Latm  writer,  his  style  or '  eloquence,'  as  it  was  then 
called,  is  not  easily  surpassed.  His  version  of  the  Psalms, 
and  several  others  of  his  poems,  place  him  in  the  first  line 
of  the  writers  of  Latin  verse  of  the  sixteenth  century— the 
equal  of  Vida  and  Sannazar,  and  both  in  verse  and  prose 
above  any  Frenchman  of  that  age,  except  Muretus — while  if 
he  did  not  attain  in  verse  to  the  exquisite  grace  and  elegance 
of  Muretus,  or  in  proee  to  that  perfect  Ciceronian  style  of 
which  the  ITrench  scholar  alone  of  the  modems  is  master,  yet 
he  is  as  superior  to  Muretus  in  substance,  in  vigour  of  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  good  sense  and  human  interest  of  what 
he  writes,  as  he  is  inferior  to  him  in  form.  Buchanan, 
though  master  of  an  admirable  style,  was  in  no  sense  like 
Muretus  a  mere  master  of  style.     He  had  distinctly  son 
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thing  to  say,  and  he  said  it  at  once  with  vigoai  and  elegance, 
and  if  in  his  veises  he  sometimes 

'  sporta  with  Amaryllia  in  the  ebode, 
Or  with  the  taBgles  of  Nefera'a  hair,' 

it  is  only  because  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  verse-writers  of 
the  day  to  do  so  in  their  attempts  at  that  imitation  of  the 
Koman  poets  which  seemed  to  them  the  highest  imaginable 
form  of  poetry,  Mr.  Brown  has  appraised  his  writings  at 
their  true  value,  and  has  judiciously  characterised  tbem : — 

•  Underlying  all  Buchanan's  work,  both  prose  and  vcrae,  there 
IB  the  solid  foundation  of  strong  sense  quickened  by  strong  feeling, 
and  this  for  Buchanan's  age,  with  all  its  fatuous  pedantries  and 
affectations,  is  praise  that  a&n  be  estimated  only  after  some 
acquaintance  with  hia  contemporary  humanists.  In  his  History 
of  Scotland  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  great  original  thinker  \ 
but  in  the  firm  texture  of  its  style,  and  the  logical  process  of  the 
narrative,  we  feel  ourselves  always  In  contact  with  a  mind 
eminently  sane,  and  a  character  bent  on  making  itself  felt  on 
every  page  that  he  wrote.  Verse,  however,  and  not  prose,  was 
Buohanan's  natural  language.  He  tells  ua  this  himself,  and  tbei« 
oan  be  no  doubt  that  he  judged  himself  aright.  The  range  of  hia 
poetical  faculty  is  certainly  remarkable.  In  '  Franoiscanus '  we  have 
humour  as  broad  as  that  of '  The  Jolly  Beggars,'  and  in  his  version 
of  the  Psalms  there  is  a  Strain  of  spiritual  feeling  which  not  even 
its  artificial  form  can  wholly  obscure.  That  he  bad  a  delicate 
play  of  fancy,  both  sportive  and  sorious.  many  of  his  shorter  pieces 
prove  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  ode  on  the 
First  of  May,  and  not  recognise  that  on  occasion  he  had  also  at 
command  the  special  note  of  the  poetic  imagination.' 

The  bibliographical  information  which  Mr.  Brown  gives 
ns  is  singularly  meagre.  For  all  editions  of  Buchanan's 
works  up  to  1715,  he  refers  us  to  the '  full  bibliography  "  con- 
tained in  Buddiman's  edition  of  that  date  ;  but  Ituddiman's 
list  is  neither  complete  nor  exact,  and  though  we  are  told  in 
Mr.  Brown's  preface  that  editions  of  Buchanan's  works  '  that 
have  appeared  since  1715  are  specified  as  the  works  them- 
selves come  up  for  notice,'  this  promise  is  certainly  not 
performed.    We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  reference  to 
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any  edition  either  of  Buch&Dan'B  version  of  the  FsRlni), 
or  indeed  of  any  other  of  hi8  poeniB,  that  hae  appeared 
since  1715  ;  and  even  where  mention  is  made  of  the  recent 
editions,  this  is  done  in  so  vague  and  cursory  a  manner  ae  to 
afford  no  information  of  any  value  or  interest.  Nor  are  we 
told  what  is  the  beet  edition,  either  of  the  works  generally, 
or  of  any  single  production.  At  least  a  few  words  should 
have  given  us  Mr.  Brown's  opinion  on  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Buchanan — that  of  Bad- 
diman  of  1716,  and  that  of  Bnrmann  of  1725 — while  as 
Mr.  Mackay,  in  his  life  of  Buchanan  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,'  has  cited  an  edition  of  1735,  we  should 
have  expected  some  notice  of  this  edition,  if,  indeed,  it  really 
exists,  and  if  the  datR  is  not,  as  we  suspect,  a  misprint  for  1725. 
We  have  still  to  refer  to  Irving's  Life  for  the  only  notice,  so 
far  as  we  know,  of  the  differences  between,  and  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  the  editions  of  1715  and  1725.  To  Irving, 
again,  we  must  have  reconrse  for  a  useful  list  of  pnbh'cations 
relating  to  Buchanan,  of  several  of  which — notably  Love's 
'  Vindication  of  Mr.  George  Buchanan  from  the  aspersions 
cast  on  him  by  Camden,  and  from  the  horrible  ingratitude 
he  is  chftrf;ed  with  to  Queen  Mary  ' — we  aresiirprised  to  find 
no  mention  made  by  Mr.  Brown.  Nor  have  we  noticed  any 
reference  to  the  books  which  Buchanan  is  said  to  have 
presented  to  St.  Leonard's  College,  and  of  which  Irving 
thought  that  he  had  identified  nine,  several  of  them  enriched 
with  marginal  notes  in  Buchanan's  own  handn-riting. 

Without  agreeing  wdth  all  Mr.  Brown's  conclusions,  or 
with  all  his  statements  of  fact,  especially  in  minor  details, 
we  can  heartily  recommend  his  book  to  all  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  of  humanism  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  George 
Buchanan  will  always  be  an  interesting  personality,  bat  the 
notices  which  Mr.  Brown  gives  us  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  work,  which  is  • 
scholarly  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Banaissanco  in 
I'Vance  and  Scotland. 
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THE  VENETIAN    PRINTINaPBESS 

I  1.  La  Stampa  in  Venezia  dalla  sua  origins  alia  morta  di 
Aldo  Manueio  seniors.  Bagionamento  storico  di  Carlo 
Castellani,  Pretetto  della  Biblioteca  di  San  Marco. 
(Venezia :  Ongania.  1889.) 
2.  The  Venetian  Printing-press  :  an  Historical  Study.  By 
HoHATio  F.  Bhown.     (London  :  Nitnmo.  1891  [sic].) 

[Prom  Iho  SpMCotor  tor  Junur;  10,  1B91.] 

The  almost  aimuItEweous  appearance  of  Signor  CasteUani'a 
'  La  Stampa  in  Venezia '  and  Mr.  Horatio  Brown's '  Venetian 
Printing- Press  '^each  of  them  a  work  of  great  merit  and 
original  research — is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  interest 
and  importance  of  the  Venetian  Press  in  the  history  of 
literature  and  learning.  Though  the  honour  of  the  invention 
of  printing  belongs  to  Gertaany,  and  though  in  Italy  itself 
Venice  was  preceded  by  Subiaco  and  Kome,  where,  under 
tile  editorship  of  the  Bishop  of  Aleria,  the  press  of  Sweyn- 
hej'm  and  Fannartz  gave  to  the  world  the  invaluable  series  of 
editiones  principes  of  Latin  classics  and  Fathers ;  yet  when 
the  art  of  printing  was  once  introduced,  Venice  first  equalled 
and  then  rapidly  surpassed  all  other  cities,  in  the  number 
of  her  printers,  the  perfection  and  variety  of  her  types,  and 
in  the  number  and  merit  of  the  volumes  she  gave  to  the 
world.  In  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  ia 
calculated  that  not  less  than  two  millions  of  volumes  were 
issued  from  the  presses  of  Venice ;  and  during  the  same 
period  the  names  of  more  than  two  hundred  Venetian 
printers  and  publishers  are  recorded. 

The  accomplished  Prefect  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  in 
bis  brockure  of  182  pages,  hsis  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  the  palmy  days  ol  Venetian  printing — that  is,  from  its 
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iotrodnction  by  John  of  Spires  in  1469,  to  the  death  of  Aldng 
the  elder  in  1515.  Commencing  by  a  lengthy,  and,  se  it 
seems  to  us,  wholly  nnnecessajy  introdnction,  intended  to 
disprove  the  cl&ims  of  a  certain  PamfilJo  Castaldi  of  Feltre 
to  be  the  inventor  of  printing,  Signor  Castellani  then  gives 
UB  a  list  of  Venetian  printers  before  1516,  based  principally 
upon  the  works  of  Panzer  and  Fulin,  though  with  some 
Additions,  the  authorities  for  which  are,  unfortunately,  not 
always  cited.  Then  comes  the  essay  itself  on  the  Press  of 
Venice,  almost  wholly  devoted  to  John  and  Vindelin  of 
Spires,  Nicholas  Jenson,  Aldus,  and  a  less-known  name, 
Petrucci  of  Fossombrone,  perhaps  the  inventor,  certainly  the 
earliest  who  is  known  to  have  exercised  the  art  of  printing 
music  with  moveable  types.  An  appendix  of  documents 
follows,  many  of  them  hitherto  unpubUshed,  and  of  great 
interest.  They  include  the  will  of  Nicholas  Jenson,  and  two 
wills  of  Aldus  containing  some  cnrions  details.  In  the  fiisi, 
made  in  March  1506,  only  a  year  and  a  half  after  his 
marriage,  Aldus  leaves  his  wife  6ve  hundred  ducats,  but  only 
on  condition  that  within  a  year  after  his  death  Bhe  either 
becomes  a  nun  or  marries  into  a  family  of  Carpi,  Asola,  or 
Ferrara.  In  his  last  will,  however,  made  a  few  days  before 
his  death  in  1515,  after  hie  wife  had  borne  him  three  sons, 
and  when  he  had  found  her  prudens  et  optiiita  honesta  vita, 
he  appoints  her  his  administratrix  until  she  marries  again, 
and  leaves  her  four  hundred  and  sixty  ducats  without  any 
condition.  The  book  terminates  with  a  specially  excellent 
index. 

Mr.  Brown's  large  and  solid  qnarto  volume,  issued  with 
all  those  excellences  of  paper  and  type  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  expect  in  books  printed  at  the  Chiawick  Press,  is  of 
more  importance  and  still  greater  value  than  the  slender 
though  interesting  essay  of  Signer  Castellani.  The  author 
modestly  styles  it  ■  a  historical  study,  based  upon  documents 
tor  the  most  part  hitherto  tmpublished,  rather  than  a  history 
of  the  Venetian  Press.'  In  fact,  the  book  is  really  a  history 
of  the  Press  laws  of  Venice,  and  their  apphcation  to  books 
and  booksellers.  Copyright,  Censorship,  the  Index,  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  Booksellers'  Guild,  occupy  three  foorths 
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of  the  text,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  appendix  of  docu- 
ments, which  extends  over  more  than  half  the  volume. 
These  subjects  are  treated  with  a  fulness  and  an  accuracy 
which  we  should  in  vain  look  for  elsewhere ;  and  the 
authority  for  every  statement,  where  not  printed  in  exienso 
in  the  appendix,  is  carefully  cited.  The  documents  printed 
are  of  supreme  interest  and  importance,  not  only  for  the 
history  of  hterature,  but  of  the  great  struggle  between  Venice 
and  the  Church,  in  which  Paul  Sarpi  so  vigorously,  though 
nn successfully,  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Republic,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press  and  the 
freedom  of  thought : — 

'  In  this  study,"  writes  Mr.  Brown,  '  I  trace  the  history  of 
the  Venetian  Press  from  its  introduction,  through  the  sixteenth 
century — noting  especially  how  press  legislation  grew  up,  preceded 
by  cuBtom  and  praotice,  and  then  formulated  in  law ;  how  the 
Government  dealt  with  such  questions  as  copyright,  protection, 
and  cenaorship ;  how  the  Guild  ot  Printers  and  Booksellers  was 
founded  and  governed;  how  the  book  trade  oome  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Index  and  the  Inquisitorial  oenaorehip,  and  how 
the  Republic  endeavoured  to  protect  the  trade,  thereby  involving 
itself  in  a  long  struggle  with  the  Church  of  Bome^till  we  reach 
the  slow  decline  of  the  Venetian  press  through  the  seven  tee  nth 
and  eighteenth  oenturies,  in  spite  of  the  legislation  which  was 
designed  to  preserve  it.' 

The  most  valuable  and  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Brown's 
work  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Index,  the  Censorship,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  Inquisition,  Though  during  the  two 
centuries  that  the  Holy  Office  existed  in  Venice  no  less  than 
2,910  trials  took  place  before  it,  of  which  191  were  for  Press 
offences,  though  torture  was  occasionally  used  even  as  late 
as  the  year  1695,  though  no  less  than  nine  cases  of  the 
iufiictton  of  capital  punishment  are  recorded — five  of  them 
for  heresies,  properly  so  called— yet,  if  we  compare  the 
Inquisition  of  Venice  with  that  of  Rome,  still  more  with  that  of 
Spain,  the  author's  statement  is  perhaps  not  inaccurate,  that 
'  the  Holy  Office  in  Venice  was  by  no  means  harsh  in  its  proce- 
dure." The  Government  of  Venice,  recognising  as  it  did  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  was 
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careful  to  mEtintato  its  own  politica,)  Btipreiaacy,  &nd  nerer 
recognised  the  iDguieition  &s  a  distinct  and  independent 
power  when  acting  within  the  dominions  of  the  Republic. 
The  presence  on  every  proceeding  before  the  Holy  Office  of 
three  lay  assessors — the  savii  topra  I'keresia — proclaimed 
the  political  independence  of  Venice,  and  at  least  tended  to 
Becure  to  the  accused  a  trial  which  might  be  called  fair  if 
compared  with  what  he  would  have  had  at  Rome  or  at 
Seville. 

It  was  in  1547  that  the  religious  censorship  of  the  Press 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  law  in  Venice,  and  two  years 
later  the  first  prohibitive  catalogue  to  appear  in  Italy  was 
published  there.  The  fact  that  its  compiler  was  La  Caea, 
the  Papal  Nuncio  and  Archbishop  of  Benevento,  throws  light, 
as  Mr.  Brown  remarks, '  upon  the  way  in  which  the  Church 
made  use  of  the  repressive  power  of  prohibitions  not  so 
much  in  the  interests  of  morality  as  in  support  of  its  own 
dogmatic  claims,*  To  appoint  the  author  of  the  '  Capitolo 
del  Fomo  '  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  immoral  and  irreligious 
books  was  like  employing  M.  Zola  to  compile  an  '  Index 
Prohibitorum '  of  modem  literature.  Mr.  Brown  gives  ua  a 
full  abstract  of  one  of  the  earliest  Holy  Office  proaecntiODs 
for  the  possession  of  prohibited  books — that  of  Francesco 
Stella  in  1549 — and  devotes  the  chapters  which  follow  to  the 
Index  and  the  book  trade,  the  disputes  with  Clement  VIH,, 
the  Clementine  Index  and  the  Concordat,  the  Interdict  and 
Paul  Sarpi,  and  concludes  with  two  less  interesting  chapters 
on  the  Press  legislation  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
documents  upon  which  the  narrative  is  largely  based,  and 
includes  the  fidl  text  of  the  laws  and  edicts  of  the  Kepnblic 
relating  to  the  printing-press ;  the  rules  and  the  minute- 
book  of  the  Printers'  Guild ;  a  catalogue  of  Venetian  printers 
and  booksellers  from  1469  to  1796 ;  a  complete  list  of  the 
trials  before  the  Holy  Office  for  Press  offences ;  and  abstracts 
from  the  day-book  of  a  bookseller  in  1484 — this  last,  with 
the  chapter  devoted  to  it  in  the  text,  forming  one  of 
most  curious  and  interesting  portions  of  the  work. 
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But  full  of  interest  as  is  Mr.  Brown's  book,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  diaappointing.  As  the  author  so  distinctly  states  in 
his  preface  that  it  is  not  a  history  of  the  Venetian  Press,  but 
a  study  only,  we  should  be  unreasonable  to  expect  an  exhaus- 
tive treatise  on  the  subject.  Still,  we  had  hoped  to  find 
something  more  than  a  history  of  the  Press  laws,  with  a  few 
brief  and  not  altogether  satisfactory  notices  of  other  matters. 
Mr.  Brown  confesses  that  he  is  not  a  bibliographer,  but  surely 
in  a  study  on  the  Venetian  Press  that  forms  a  quarto  volume 
of  463  pages,  we  might  expect  adequate  biographical  and 
literary,  if  not  bibliographical,  notices  of  most  of  the  great 
Venetian  printers  and  their  prodactiona.  Of  Aldus,  Jenson, 
Ratdolt,  the  two  Spires,  we  have,  indeed,  interesting  but 
brief  accounts.  To  the  '  immortal  memory  of  Christopher 
Valdarfer '  and  his  productions,  including  his  celebrated  '  De 
Oratore,'  and  his  more  celebrated  '  Decameron,"  eight  hues 
are  devoted.  Daniel  Bom  berg,  to  whom  perhaps  the 
student  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  tongue  owes 
more  than  to  any  single  man,  and  who  is  personally  one  of 
the  most  interesting  figures  of  his  time,  is  just  mentioned,  as 
celebrated  for  his  Hebrew  press  and  his  Hebrew  type.  The 
name  of  '  Griffo '  (Joannes  Gryphius)  certainly  occurs,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  writer  is  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  claims  to  recognition  of  the  printer  of  the  Greek 
'Ocellus  Lucanus'  of  155(^,  and  of  the  Latin  translations 
I  of  Meletiusand  Polemon,  made  by  Petreius,  and  printed  in 
f  the  same  year.  Of  John  of  Cologne,  of  Manthem  de 
I  G-heretzen,  of  the  Giunti,  of  Gregorio  de  Gregoriis,  of 
j  Giohto,  we  find  the  names,  but  the  names  only  ;  while  of 
[  Melchior  Sessa,  the  Zanettis,  Bartolomeo  Cesano,  and  many 
■  ■others,  even  the  names  are  absent.  Of  the  interesting  literary 
I  and  bibliographical  questions  that  cluster  round  every  one 
'  of  these  names  we  are  told  nothing.  In  the  whole  history 
of  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  in  Europe 
no  question  is  more  interesting  or  more  important  than 
whether  the  Koran  in  Arabic  was,  in  fact,  printed  in  or 

I  about  1530,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  cause  and  history  of 
its  absolute  disappearance.  Yet  al!  that  Mr.  Brown  has 
>to  say  on  this  matter  is,  that '  De  ilossi  quotes  a  Koran  in 
Arabic  published  by  Paganino  in  1.530." 
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to  dvdd  tt 
aE  -abt  £?9KS  wfnlir  mud  pnnter 
iCiiiiLLitm"     5a  ar  fls  se  -voess  of  Benooftid  and 

o  be  90,  and  is, 


TTiTWRf  >  Irrfiff  3ZIIIK  «asL  A  naLseacn  cf 
of  aiaiLaa»3iiBBBi3iizca  jC  iai£  suds  lagrrfirTtf  Kterary  and 
»iTim^ip-mm»"m  tmniT'  tt  ^n>».  jEefinas  S3  the^CEybooks  thej 
a^  3L  bEU  a:  ffiacrae.  S«QEbsriaeGBciurtfaeo4her  has 
OiasL  iiiixwfiL  31  liinkugLTig  me  <Aagmc  and  confaaed 
cftrsiiiMngr  jC  ae  sbzisb  fnc  «^  poeai  of  Aldus — a  mo6t 


p3^M£oi£  zxassBC.  scix  lbs  fios  acd  |xe£aoe5  aie  acmi^^ 
caBsai.  as  if  «ztif  vqk  bseac  oe  «S)i*  Isk  of  Jaziizaiy,  and  same- 

lAcfVizBtL^vasmeizsiaTofsbeDcvTear.  iBat,  indeed, 
v«  oculfti  birilj  €xpsc(  avrisswfeo  parchBhis  pnUisher  to 

f itZcTT  lie  r^T^icJrus  rt*:c*re  rf  rlsci:^^  a  deliberately  false 
dki:  :!i  I22  r:il-r-r!»k£«f .  1.:  ir  r  reciiic  ih^  izironance  of  accuracy 
ir.  zLiiUcTs  ::  liVrTiTT  chr:-:l:«rr.  F'lnher.  much  remains  to 
ce  i :  - -r  *c  i-=^cmzzrr  "srLi:  r=^T  is  ihe  aerial  and  correct  text 
cf  ihr  Gr=i=k  f  iici.-v/ jT'-rir^.*  :f  Aris:ct:e.  Plato.  Sophocles, 
Z:ir:r:d€S.  Aris^c r'r^rrs,  L^emzsthenes,  and  ethers,  for  which 
we  ire  inie'c^ed  a>  iLe  elder  Alius.  Withcut  ffoincr  so  far 
as  ;o  say — ss  seme  bibliocrar  hers  think — that  no  two  copies 
cf  any  to:k  printed  in  the  t::eenth  centnry  can  be  found 
that  2jre  absolutely  identical,  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
progress  of  a  book  throufih  the  press  frequent  corrections 
were  made,  with  the  result  that  there  are  important  variations 
in  different  copies  of  what  purports  to  be  the  same  book,  nor 
until  we  find  someone  who  is  at  once  a  scholar  and  a 
bibliographer,  and  who  will  examine  the  Aldine  Greek 
claHsics  as  the  late  Henry  Bradshaw  was  wont  to  examine 
and  compare  different  copies  of  the  books  that  interested 
him,  almost  word  by  word  and  letter  by  letter,  shall  we  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  what  really  is  the  text  that 
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Aldus  and  his  colleagues,  Mosuras,  Lascaris,  Demetrius 
Diicas,  and  others,  intended  to  approve  and  give  to  the  world 
BB  correct. 

The  value  and  interest  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  eeries  of  admirable  and  well-cbosen  facsimiles  of 
early  Venetian  printing  with  which  it  is  enriched.  The 
specimens  of  Greek  typography  from  the  '  Batracho- 
myomachia'  of  1486,  the  '  Aristotle '  of  1495,  the  '.^sop' 
of  1498,  the  '  Stiidas '  of  1499,  are  of  real  value  to  the 
student ;  while  in  choosing  for  one  of  the  illustrations  the 
first  page  of  the  '  Mocenici  Geata '  of  Cepio,  printed  by 
Eatdolt  in  1477,  with  its  elaborate  woodcut  border,  Mr. 
Brown  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic 
productions  of  Beraardus  Pictor,  the  rich  and  yet  delicate 
foliage  of  whose  borders  and  initials  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  rarely  equalled.  But,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  one 
facsimile  which  is  not  worth  reproduction  for  its  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  the  illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  typos 
of  the  printer  whose  name  it  beats. 
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THB  FIBBT  PBBAOHBB  OF  BBUGIOVB  EJBBBTT 

BthaMm  OasiMion,  4a  vi$et»am  cmore,  1616-1568.  Piv 
Fbbdihakd  Buissor.  (2  toIs.  Paris :  Hadirtfea  et  Gie. 
1882.) 

[[Fkom  tfM  £Spi8talor  for  Aogofl  Sft,  UOt.] 

MoKSXBUB  Fbbdihand  BxnssoN,  who  holds  an  impartant 
position  in  the  Franoh  Ministry  of  PahKc  Ihstniefcioii  ss 
Direoteor  de  I'Enseignement  Primaixei  and  who  is  walL 
known  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *  Be?ne  PMagogiqiia,' 
'  has  deserved  the  gratitade  of  every  one  who  is  interestsd 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  sixteenth  oentnxy,  or,  in  what 
is  still  more  important,  the  history  of  hnman  thoo^t,  hj 
the  two  solid  volmnes  which  he  has  consecrated  tO/tiie 
memory  of  Sebastian  Castellion,  and  to  which  he  has  devoted 
the  leisure  of  twenty-five  years. 

Athoagh  CasteUion  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
German  and  French  monographs,  no  satisfactory  life  of 
the  remarkable  man,  who,  as  Michelet  has  said, '  posa  pour 
tout  Tavenir  la  grande  loi  de  la  tolerance,'  has  previously 
appeared ;  and  M.  Buisson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  on  the  successful  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  task.  He  has  not  only  exhausted 
all  the  printed  sources  of  information,  but  has  thoroughly 
examined  the  large  mass  of  unprinted  correspondence  of 
Gastellion  and  his  contemporaries,  preserved  in  the  libraries 
of  Basle,  Geneva,  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  and  Botterdam,  and  has 
thus  been  able  to  enrich  his  book  with  much  that  is  both 
new  and  interesting.  If  we  miss  in  M.  Buisson  the  vivacity 
and  verve  which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  so  many 
of  his  countrymen,  we  find  in  his  book  that  seriousness  and 
earnestness  which  characterises  so  many  French  Protestant 
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V  17111613,  and  that  patient  seatcbing  after  truth  and  fact 
which  is  of  so  much  more  real  value  than  the  moet  brilliant 
generalisation.  But  though  a  Protestant,  M,  Bniason  writes 
with  a  candour  and  fairness  which — at  least  until  very  recent) 
years— is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  works  on  the  Reformers 
and  the  Beformation.  He  is  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
great  qualities  of  Calvin,  to  recognise  the  services  which  be 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  human  progress,  while  be  sees 
clearly  and  condemns  bis  bigotry,  his  intolerance,  and  hia 
social  tyranny. 

It  is  as  the  first  preacher  of  the  principles  of  toleration 
in  matters  of  rehgion,  the  first  apostle  of  religious  liberty, 
the  author  of  the  first  work  in  which  persecution  for  heretical 
opinions  is  deprecated,  that  Castellion  really  interests  us. 
Bom  in  1515,  in  a  village  among  the  mountains  of  Bugey, 
which  during  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
asylums  of  proscribed  or  fugitive  Waldenses,  Castellion, 
whose  name  has  been  more  generally  written  Castalio, 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Beformation 
in  or  before  1540  at  Lyons,  where  he  bad  been  first  a 
student  and  then  a  teacher,  and  retiring  to  Geneva,  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  named  Director  of  the  College  Versonnex, 
recently  established  or  revived  by  Calvin.  Here  he  intro- 
duced many  reforms  in  the  method  of  teaching,  some 
borrowed  from  those  of  Sturm    at  Strasburg,  others  from 

I  those  of  Baduel  at  Ntmes,  and  published  bis  '  Dialogi 
8acri,'  which  continued  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  chief 
Latin  school-book  in  German  Switzerland,  Baden,  and 
Wiirtemberg,  and  which  only  the  reputed  heresies  of  its 
BUtbor  prevented  from  attaining  equal  popularity  in  Geneva 
ftnd  French  Switzerland  : — 
•  There  are  few  school -books,*  remarks  M,  Buissou,  '  which 
liave  bad  in  the  modem  world  so  long  a  success.  It  is  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  httle  book  which  has  caused  the  old  method  of 
education,  that  which  made  Latin  written  aud  spoken  the  founda- 
tion of  studies,  to  Uve  so  long.  But  it  is  carious  to  notice  that 
he  who  during  two  centuries  has  taught  Latin  to  the  whole  of 
Protectant  Europe,  who  has  been  the  praceptor  Germania  for 
beginners,  was  a  FrencbmaD  unkuown  in  France.' 
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The  book  had  an  onormoua  popularity.  M.  Bntsson  enn- 
mera^teR  twenty-three  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and 
a  hundred  and  eleven  editions  and  trandations  after  his 
death,  inclnding  nine  printed  at  London,  one  at  Edinburgh, 
and  one  at  Dublin. 

On  the  retirement  of  Casteilion  from  the  office  of  school- 
master in  1-544,  the  Council  of  Geneva  at  first  thoagfat  of 
Bending  him  as  minister  to  Vandceuvres ;  bat  Calvin  had 
already  felt  doubts  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  Casteilion  bad  ven- 
tured to  raise  objections  to  the  descent  of  our  Lord  into  Hell, 
and  to  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which 
his  studies  had  led  him  to  conclude  was  a  mere  Jewish 
love-BODg,  and  though  in  a  discussion  with  Calvin  the  great 
reformer  proved,  at  least  to  hia  own  satisfaction,  that 
Castellion's  view  on  both  these  questions  was  absolutely 
untenable,  the  latter  declined  to  give  up  his  opinions.  On 
these  grounds  he  was  excluded  from  the  ministry,  though 
Calvin  gave  him  a  testimonial  setting  forth  his  efficiency 
as  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  purity  of  his  life.  Having  retired 
to  Basle,  the  least  bigoted  of  the  Protestant  cities,  Casteilion 
was  for  the  next  seven  years  a  corrector  of  the  press  of 
Oporinua,  and  was  appointed  in  1553  Reader  in  Greek  to 
the  University.  In  15.51  he  published  his  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible,  an  indifferent  performance,  which  displayed 
many  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Ciceronians,  as  ridiculed  in 
the  '  Ciceronianus  '  of  Erasmns,  without  the  elegant  Latin 
style  which  characterised  the  writings  of  Bembo  and 
LongoliuB.  But  the  book  was  remarkable  by  its  preface, 
addressed  to  King  Edward  VI.,  in  which  Casteilion  pix)- 
pounds  for  the  first  time  the  great  doctrine  of  toleration, 
and  earnestly  deprecates  religious  persecution, 

'  Is  it  not,'  he  says,  '  an  absurdity  to  use  terrestrial  arms  in 
the  spiritual  battle  ?  It  is  by  Christian  virtues  alone  that  vioes 
are  to  be  overcome.  These  are  the  true  arms  which  will  acbieva 
the  victory  of  the  Chiristian  religion,  the  defence  of  which  ou^t 
not  10  be  committed  to  the  executioner.' 

But  at  the  time  this  preface  was  written  and  published,  per- 
secution, though  not  confined  to  the  Church  of  llome,  or  fc  ^ 
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those  States  which  were  under  her  influence,  had  not  been 
foitnally  advocated  by  the  Reformers  as  a  principle  of  ortho- 
dox Christianity,  and  the  preface  to  the  Bible  of  Castellion 
seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention,  and  to  have  been 
considered  merely  as  a  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Protestants. 

ServetUB  was  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1.553.  The  Reformation  by  the  mouth  of  Calvin  had  formally 
aaserted  the  principle  of  persecution,  had  placed  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  Church  of  Rume  in  declariug  that  heretics  ought 
to  be  punished  with  death,  and  had  shown  that  it  was  ready 
and  wilting  to  carry  this  principle  into  practice.  An  all  hut 
univeraiil  chorus  of  approval  followed.  Conffratulations  on 
all  sides  were  showered  on  Calvin  for  his  zeal  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  orthodox  faith.  Melanchthon,  Bullinger, 
Fare],  and  Beza  vied  with  each  other  in  warm  expressions 
of  approval  of  the  crime.  But  it  was  thought  necessary 
formally  to  justify  the  act,  and  at  the  end  of  February,  1554, 
Calvin  published  in  Latin  and  French  his  '  Defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  detestable  errors  of 
Michael  Servetus,  wherein  it  is  also  shown  that  it  is  lawful 
to  punish  heretics  with  the  sword."  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
there  appeared,  also  in  Latin  and  French,  with  the  rubric 
Magdeburg  for  the  Latin,  and  Bouen  for  the  French,  but 
both  really  printed  ai  Baele,  a '  Treatise  concerning  Heretics,' 
with  the  name  of  Martin  Bellie  as  the  author.  It  is  a 
collection  of  passages  from  different  authors — several  by 
Castellion  himself — in  favour  of  toleration.  In  the  prefaces 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  there  is  propounded  for  the  first  time  the  ration- 

Ialistic  doctrine  of  the  innocence  of  intellectual  error,  the 
unimportance  of  questions  such  as  those  of  predestination 
or  free-will,  of  imputed  righteousness  or  gratuitous  remission 
of  sins,  and  it  is  asserted  that  to  persecute  for  questions 
which  have  no  moral  influence,  is  not  only  absurd  but 
atrocious,  and  that  Christianity  is  ratber  a  system  of  life 

I  than  a  system  of  dogma. 
It  is  diflicult  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
realise  the  indignation  and  horror  which  such  sentiments 
'' 
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produced  eveo  in  the  maBter  minds  of  the  sixteestb.  Calvin 
aud  Beza  at  once  recognised  the  hand  of  Castellion  is  the 
■  Treatise  concerning  Heretics,'  and  from  that  moment 
pursued  him  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe  with  relentless  persecution 
and  bitter  hatred,  besides  pouring  upon  his  head  that  fierce 
vituperation,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  both  past- 
masters.  Besides  striving  to  procure  his  expolsion  from 
Basle,  and  to  blast  his  character  by  the  foulest  and  most 
groundless  calumnies,  Beza  wrote  that  '  nothing  more 
impious  or  diabolical  had  ever  proceeded  from  the  lowest  pit 
of  hell  than  the  book  of  Martin  Bellie,' while  Calvin  declared 
that  Castellion  had  been  chosen  by  Satan  to  deceive  the 
thoughtless  and  indifferent.  BlaspkemAtm,  malignum, plenum 
bestiaUtatis,  impuruvi  canem,  impium.  obsca^num,  are  a  few 
only  of  the  epithets  which  Calvin  permitted  himself  to  apply 
to  this  learned  and  virtuous  man,  whose  sole  offences  were 
that  he  dared  to  censure  the  murder  of  Servetus,  and — 
what  was  perhaps  a  still  graver  crime — to  repudiate,  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion. Though  Castpllion  was  more  than  once  denounced  to 
the  Council  of  Basle,  Calvin  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  his 
expulsion,  yet  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  that  city  would  no 
longer  afford  him  a  safe  shelter  from  his  relentless  persecutor, 
and  to  have  been  preparing  to  retire  to  PoLind  or  Transyl- 
vania, where  alone  a  heietic  could  ensure  an  asylum,  when 
death  overtook  him  in  December  1563,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year. 

Castellion  was  in  no  sense  either  a  great  man  or  a  great 
scholar.  His  translations  of  the  Bible  into  Latin  and  French 
show  neither  linguistic  knowledge,  critical  ability,  nor  the 
gift  of  literary  expression.  His  editions  and  translations  of 
Greek  classics  were  little  more  than  commonplace  school- 
books,  hardly  ever  showing  anyindepeudentwork,  andnotone 
of  them  any  trace  of  real  or  original  scholarship,  even  as 
scholarship  was  understood  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  do 
not  expect  to  find  him  a  Scahger  or  a  Casanbon,  but  he  hardly 
takes  rank  as  an  editor  even  with  Sturm  or  Bamua,  still  less 
with  Lambinus  or  Tumebus.  The  merits  of  the '  DiaJogi 
Bacri,'  though  undoubtedly  great,  are  still  only  those  of  J 
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BuccesBful  8chooI-bcx)k.  But  the  man  himBelt  deserves  oni 
respect,  and  conciliates  ooi  eBteem  and  even  affection.  He  was 
a  man  ot  transparent  honesty  of  pozpoae,  of  spotless  character, 
warmly  attached  to,  acd  beloved  by,  his  friends,  and  indeed 
by  all — except  Calvin  and  Beza — with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  one  who  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  attacks  of  which 
he  was  the  object,  and  who,  whatever  may  he  the  truth  or 
error  of  his  opinions,  displayed  in  his  life  and  character  all 
the  marks  of  a  true  Christian.  We  rejoice  to  see,  after  three 
centuries  and  a  half  almost  of  forgetfnlness,  a  memorial  ot 
this  excellent  man  in  every  respect  so  admirable  as  that 
which  M.  Buisson  has  given  to  the  world  in  these  two 
volumes. 
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THE   RELATIONS  OF  THE    CHURCH   TO   THE    BTATB 
IN   RESPECT  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL   LAW 

I. — As  TO   RlTDAI>.      II. — As  TO   DtSCtFLINB  07  TBM    ChMBOJ 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Manchetter  Diocetan  Conference.  Oct.  16, 1879, 
fry  Bichard  Copley  Christie,  Chancellor  of  tht  Diaceat. 

The  two  sabjects  wbiob,  at  tbe  request  of  the  Bishop,  I  am  U 
introduce  to-day,  altbough  they  seem  to  differ  widely  (rom  eaeh 
other,  ore  really  closely  cooaeotod,  not  ouly  m  theory  but  io 
practice.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  two  classes  of  oBenoee, 
those  in  reference  to  Ritual  and  those  in  reference  to  morals,  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  same  courts,  by  the  same  judges,  and  under 
procedure  emanating  from  the  same  autbority.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
regretted  that  the  term  '  criminous  clerk  '  should  be  equally  applied 
to  one  who  is  guilty  of  the  grossest  immorality  and  to  one  whose 
offence  is  that  be  bas  erred  in  some  trifling  question  of  Ritual. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  two  subjects  with  which  I  have  to 
deal  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  importance,  for  I 
imagine  that  whether  we  look  upon  Christianity  as  a  syeteoi  of 
doctrines  to  be  received  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  or 
as  a  practical  system  to  regulate  the  lives  of  men,  to  purify  their 
tninds,  and  to  direct  them  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  goodness,  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  salutary  discipline  in  matters  of  life 
and  morals  will  be  admitted  to  be  of  far  more  vital  importance  Ifaan 
the  establishment  or  the  maintenance  of  the  most  perfect  systam  of 
Ritual. 

Now,  in  considering  the  relations  of  Choroh  and  State  as  regards 
Ritual,  I  shall  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  it  la  for  tbe  welfare 
of  the  Chuioh  and  people  of  England  that  the  oonnecttoa  between 
Choroh  and  State  which  has  so  long  existed  should  reauuD  ontm- 
pained.    But  I  am  not  bUod  to  the  drawback  inherent  io  a  uuoa 
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of  Church  and  State.  If  there  ia  to  be  each  aa  union  the  Church 
muBt  perforce  give  up  Bome  part  of  her  independence,  she  cannot 
exist  aa  an  iitvpe.fivim  in  imperio,  and  for  aotne  purposes  and  tor 
some  faoctiona,  and  these  not  unimportant,  she  maat  consent  to 
have  her  freedom  of  action  controlled. 

Now,  commencing  by  this  aasumption,  I  proceed  to  three 
inquiries :  First — What  have  been  the  relationa  of  Church  and 
State  aa  regards  Kitual  in  time  past  ?  Secondly- — Have  these 
relations,  in  any,  and,  if  any,  in  what,  respects  altered  in  the  last  few 
years  7  and  the  consideration  of  these  two  questions  will  lead  to  a 
third  ;  Are  there  any,  and,  if  any,  what  reforms  either  of  a  legisUtive 
OF  of  a  judicial  character,  which  can  lessen  the  tension  which  seems 
to  esiat  between  a  considerable  aection  of  Churchmen  and  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  as  interpreted  by  the  highest  judicial  authorities,  and 
which  can  promote  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  which 
ought  to  exist  between  her  members  7 

I  cannot,  indeed,  hope  that  I  shall  have  any  suggestions  to  maka 
which  are  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  those  whose  point  of  view 
is  very  widely  different  from  my  own.  All  that  I  can  and  do  pro- 
pose to  myself  is  to  try  to  clear  away  a  few  preliminary  difficulties, 
to  indicate  the  lines  on  which,  and  the  tone  in  which,  I  think  the 
discussion  should  proceed,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  practical  utility,  and 
is  to  bring  in  any  degree  nearer  together  those  who  differ  on  these 
important  matters. 

Aa  to  the  first  question :  What  have  been  the  relations  of 
Church  aud  State  as  regarda  Bitual  in  time  past?  I  have  only  to 
remind  you  of  one  or  two  facts  with  which  you  are  all  well 
acquainted,  but  which  are  not  always  borne  in  mind.  From  a 
very  early  period  conflicts  have  existed  between  the  Church  and 
the  State.  Each  claimed  the  supremacy,  and  this  confiict  was  in 
England  settled  now  several  centuries  since  in  favour  of  the  State. 
The  date  of  the  settlement  may  be  matter  of  argument,  but  to 
take  the  latest  date  which  can  be  assigned  tor  the  final  estabhsh- 
ment  of  this  supremacy — namely,  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth— we 
have  the  undoubted  fact  that  for  more  than  300  years  last  past  the 
authority  of  the  State  has  been  supreme.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
inquire  how  that  supremacy  has  bean  exercised  in  the  way — first, 
of  legislation  ;  secondly,  of  administration. 

Few  will  be  found  to  deny  that  the  King  and  Parliament  of 
England  have  exercised  during  these  three  centuries,  whenever  it 
baa  seemed  good  to  them  to  do  so,  a  legislative  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  Bitual.    Alterations  in  Bitual  have  been  effected  for 
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300  years  solely  by  the  State,  witboot  anybody  formally  aii4 
separately  representing  the  Churob  having  had  a  sabstantial  voioe 
in  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  Convooation,  down  to  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  iometimes  gave  a  formal  sanction 
to  snob  alterations.  But  assuredly  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  England  in  general,  or  of  the  Church  or  Convocation  in 
partioular,  can  seriously  maintain  that  the  CoovocatioDB  of  Henry 
VIII.,  or  the  earlier  one  oE  Elizabeth,  really  represented  the 
Church  of  England.  I  do  not  indeed  wish  to  seem  to  pass  orer 
this  fact,  that  the  legislative  interferenoe  in  matters  of  Bitual  since 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  generally,  though  not  always, 
been  in  reference  to  what  may  be  considerod  trivial  matters  of 
detail,  and  that  the  Ritual  ae  estabHshed  in  that  reign,  has 
(subject  to  a  question  raised  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council),  in  fact,  remained  unaltered.  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Bitual  established  by  the  first  of  Elizabeth  was  a 
Ritual,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  the 
minister,  of  a  diEferent  character  from  that  which  subsequently  grew 
up,  or,  according  to  the  Pnvy  Council,  was  subsequently  estab- 
lished by  the  Queen  under  legislative  authority  ;  but  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  whether  the  view  taken  by  the  Privy  Council 
be  right  or  wrong  as  a  historical  fact,  both  sets  of  Bitual,  both  sets 
of  ornaments,  rest  exclusively  on  Parliamentary  legislation,  and 
that,  the  legislation  of  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  was  certainly 
aft  distasteful  to  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  and,  I  think,  I 
may  say,  of  the  laity,  of  that  time,  as  was  the  subsequent  le^sla- 
lion  of  Elizabeth. 

In  matters  of  administration  the  supremacy  of  the  State  is  as 
tmquestionahle  as  in  matters  of  legislation.  '  That  we  are  the 
supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England '  is  the  voice,  not 
only  of  James  I,,  but  of  each  subsequent  Sovereign,  is  formulated 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  must  undoubtedly  be  held  to 
have  the  sanction  of  both  the  Church  and  the  State.  It  is  in  that 
branch  of  administration  which  is  of  a  judicial  character  that  the 
questions  which  now  agitate  the  Church  have  arisen. 

It  has  undoubtedly  been  the  law  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of 
the  State  for  the  last  three  centuries  that  the  (King  or)  Queen's 
Majesty  is  In  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  as  well  ecciesias-^ 
tioal  as  civil,  within  these  her  dominions,  supreme.  By  ao  Act  (if' 
the  25th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  powers  which  had  been  for 
vested  in  the  Pope  were  tranafored  to  the  Crown,  and  (or  1  _ 
three  ceniuries  which  followed  that  date  appeals  in  ecolesiastieal 
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cases,  whether  Ritual  or  otherwiae,  were  heard  by  a  body  of 
delegates  specially  appointed  by  the  crown  (or  the  hearing  of  eu^ch 
particular  case.  The  appeal  thus  lay  to  a  purely  arbitrary  body 
of  men,  selected  absolutely  at  the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  or,  in  a 
later  part  of  the  time,  by  bis  advisers.  In  ordinary  cases  six 
parsons  were  appointed,  three  being  judges  of  the  common  law, 
and  three  advocates  of  Doctors  Couimons.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  common  law  judges  outnumbered  the  civiUans,  in  others 
the  civilians  wore  in  the  majority,  while  it  sometimes  happened 
that  both  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  were  appointed  members  of 
the  court. 

There  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  court  less  in  accordance  with 
every  ecclesiastical  principle,  with  every  doctrine  and  practice  laid 
down  by  the  oanon  law.  than  the  court  of  delegates  appointed  aa 
it  was  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Soverei||^  or  his  ministers,  for 
the  hearing  of  each  particular  case  as  it  arose.  Inferior  jurisdic- 
tions were  of  a  more  purely  spiritual  character.  The  court  of  the 
first  instance  was  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  undoubtedly, 
according  to  the  universal  law  of  Chrlstendoiu,  it  ought  to  be,  the 
forum  donitslicjim  of  the  Bishop,  the  Consistory  Court  presided 
over  by  his  Chancellor,  whose  authority  emanated  directly  from 
the  Bishop.  From  this  court  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Provincial 
Judge  appointed  by  the  Archbishop,  thenoe  the  appeal  lay  to  the 
King,  who  exercised  it  through  his  delegates,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned.  No  change  either  in  the  constitution  or  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts  took  place  b<^tween  the  26th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  reign  of  William  IV. 

Having  proceeded  very  briefly  to  indicate  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State  as  regards  Bitual  which  subsisted  for  three 
centuries,  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  bow  have  these  relations  been 
altered  in  the  last  few  years?  In  legislative  mattera  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  alteration  has  taken  place.  The  legislative  ptower, 
though  still  resting  in  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  has  not  for  many 
years  past  been  exercised  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  in  matters  of 
ritual  in  only  three  cases — the  abolition  of  three  out  of  the  (our 
Bo-called  State  Services;  the  enactment  o(  the  present  Table  of 
Lessons ;  and  the  modification  of  the  Act  o(  Uni(ormity,  allowing 
the  shortened  services.  These  changes,  which  were  generally 
acceptable  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  simply  carry  on  the  continuity 
of  that  legislative  powei'of  the  State  which  had  previously  existed. 
But  the  statement  that  the  legislative  autliority  remains  the  same 
as  it  has  ever  been  is  a  proposition  which  I  am  aware  is  open  to 
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coDtentioD ;  and  the  case  of  those  who  oontenil  that  the  Cbureh 
of  Englaad  ought  not  to  be  required  to  be  bound  by  the  I^^Ikivb 
enaoiments  of  Victoria,  while  they  admit  the  validily  of  oaa  of 
Elizabeth  or  Henry  VI1I-,  is,  that  bo  long  ae  the  electors  and 
elected  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  formed 
HubBtantiolly  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  eo  long  the  Parliameni 
was  entitled  to  be  considered  as  representing  the  Charoh,  bat  ifaat 
sinoe  the  admission  of  Dissentera,  fioman  Catholica,  Jews,  and 
others  who  do  not  profess  any  form  of  Cbristiamty,  it  can  no 
longer  be  »o  treated,  but  ie  a  body  now  incompetent  to  deal  with 
ecclesiastioal  questions,  and  that  whatever  may  be  its  power 
brute  force,  no  Churchman  is  bound  in  foro  contcientua  to  obey 
its  enactments  if,  in  his  private  judgment,  they  are  contrary 
what  was  before  the  law  of  the  Church  ot  England,  and  this  ii 
matters  them  selves  indifTeient. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  this  argument  is  worthy  of  cod- 
sideration— the  point  of  view  which  it  represents  is  one  which 
commends  itself  prima  facie  to  a  class  of  mind  which  I  may  spe- 
oially  term  ecclesiastical,  which  includes,  and  has  ever  included, 
many  of  the  most  learned  and  most  esteemed  among  the  clergy. 

But  the  argumeDt'ta,  I  venture  to  say,'more  specious  than  soUd. 
If,  indeed,  we  were  to  construct  a  new  and  ideally  perfect  Christian 
Church,  we  should  certainly  not  give  a  share  in  its  legislation  to 
any  who  were  not  among  its  members,  but  even  those  to  whooi 
the  argument  commends  itself  do  not  contemplate  any  such 
course,  they,  equally  with  others,  will  admit  that  we  have  to  l&ka 
things  as  they  are,  that  in  every  system  of  eoclesiaatical  polity,  as 
in  our  civil  polity,  there  must,  from  the  complex  nature  of  our 
oivUisalion  and  of  our  past  history,  be  many  anomalies,  am 
theory,  even  absurdities. 

That  the  objection  to  the  oonstitution  of  Parliament  as  a  Ii 
lative  body  for  the  Church  is  a  purely  theoretical  one,  I  will 
say ;  but  the  answer  which  I  would  give  to  it  is  this : — First,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  connection  between  Churoh  and  State,  Parliament, 
of  whomsoever  it  may  be  composed,  must  be  the  supreme  legislative 
authority;  and  secondly  (and  this  is  the  more  practically  important). 
Parliament  has  not,  and,  I  think  all  will  agree,  is  not  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  Ritual,  or  with  the  internal  administration  of 
the  Church  of  England,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  desiring  it.  That  it  may  interfere  with 
its  revenues,  or  with  the  political  status  of  its  ministers,  is  another 
question.    It  may  even  refuse  to  pass  some  reforms  which 
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majority  of  the  members  of  the  Cknroh  may  deeire,  bnt  do  one 
can  reaJly  have  the  least  fear  of  Parliament  interfering  to  effect 
changes  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  Bitual,  unless  at  the  instance  of 
the  Church  herself.  It  was  neither  the  Dissenters  nor  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  promoted  or  who  passed  the  PubJic  Worship  Regu- 
lation Act ;  that  Act  undoubtedly  had  the  support  and  approval 
of  a  large  section  (I  do  not  say  of  the  majority)  of  the  clergy, 
certainly  of  the  majority  of  the  Laity,  and  of  the  great  pohtical 
party  in  the  State  whichiBalmostexcIuaively  composed  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  quite  certain  thai  no 
such  Act,  nor  any  other  Act  interfering  with  the  doctrine  or  Eitual 
of  the  Church  of  England,  would  have  the  very  smallest  chance 
of  success  if  introduced,  or  mainly  supported  in  Parliament,  by  non- 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  unless  it  had  the  support 
generally  of  Churchmen. 

When  the  clergy  and  laity  have  agreed  upon  any  obangea  or 
upon  any  reforme  which  do  not  trench  upon  the  authority  of  the 
State,  Parliament  will  certainly  be  ready  to  sanction  them. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  changes  which  have  been  made 
during  the  past  half  century  in  the  judicial  system  as  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  cases,  and  these  are  three  in  number.  (!)  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  old  Court  of 
Delegates ;  (2)  The  enactment  of  the  Church  DiscipUne  Act ;  and 
(3)  the  Public  Worship  Eegulation  Act.  Of  these  the  first  ai.d 
last  seem  especially  to  have  occasioned  dissati sf action  in  the  minds 
of  some ;  the  first,  as  it  would  seem,  from  its  practical  result  in 
some  very  recent  cases  ;  the  last,  from  objections  to  its  theory  and 
principles,  as  well  as  to  its  practical  effect.  It  is  difiioult  to  see 
why  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  now  regulated  should 
be  less  fitted  to  deal  with  ecclesiastical  cases  than  the  old  Court  of 
Delegates. 

The  judgments  of  the  Privy  Council  in  several  oases  show 
that  some  at  least  of  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  are 
as  learned  in  ecclesiastical  law  as  any  man  who  has  ever  sat  either 
as  Dean  of  Arches  or  as  member  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  and  in 
the  Hatcham  case,  whatever  complaints  may  be  made  against  the 
judgment,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  great  knowledge  o( 
ecclesiastical  law  was  shown  by  the  judges.  Surely  if  we  look  at 
the  facts  impartinlly,  and  apart  from  any  particular  judicial 
decision,  we  must  be  of  opinion  that  a  selection  of  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  wiftp  kave  ritker  held  high  judicial  office 'la  the  United 
Kingdom  or  its  Colonies,  or  who  h&ve  been  expressly  taken  from 
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the  t)ar  for  their  eminenoe,  with  the  asfiistanoe  of  two  Biahopa, 
form  a  Ck>art  of  Final  Appeal  likely  to  be  more  satisfactory  in 
practice,  certainly  more  satisfactory  in  theory,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law,  than  a  Conrt  of 
Delegates,  which  the  minister  for  the  time  being  might  select  from 
judges,  counsel,  bishops,  and  lay  peers  at  his  own  absolute 
discretion. 

Perhaps,  with  some  whom  I  address,  my  opinion  on  this 
subject  will  be  thought  more  worth  listening  to  if  I  admit,  speaking 
as  I  do  with  the  profoundest  respect  for  every  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Coimcil,  and  with  the  perfectly  sincere  belief  that  its  judg- 
ment upon  any  question  of  law,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  right  than  my  own,  that  I  fail  to  follow  the 
reasoning  of  their  lordships  in  reference  to  the  ornaments  mbric 
I  am  unable  to  accept  as  entirely  proved  some  of  the  facts  upon 
which  their  lordships  relied,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  how  these 
facts,  if  proved,  could  lead  to  the  opinion  and  the  judgment  which 
they  pronounced.  As  an  ecclesiastical  judge  I  am,  of  course, 
botmd  to  be  guided  by  and  to  follow  implicitly  that  judgment ; 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  feel  equally  bound  to 
accept  it  as  the  law  of  the  Church  ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  guilty 
of  an  impropriety  or  of  any  disrespect  if  I  say  that  I  could  have 
wished  that  judgment  had  rested  upon  grounds  which  would  have 
commended  themselves  Kiore  clearly  to  the  minds  of  ordinary 
historical  and  legal  students ;  and  I  am  certainly  curious  to  see  on 
what  grounds  their  lordships  will  make  that  judgment  applicable 
to  the  province  of  York  if  a  question  arising  in  this  province 
should  come  before  them.  But,  surely,  a  single  decision  is  not  to 
shake  our  trust  in  an  institution  or  a  court.  It  is  a  matter  of 
daily  occurrence  that  the  decisions  of  judges,  even  the  most 
learned,  are  reversed.  When  a  question  of  tirst  impression  conit  s 
into  a  court,  and  especially  when  the  question  is  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  requiring  great  research,  great  learning,  and  great 
knowledge  of  fact  to  deal  with,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  a  series  of  decisions,  which  have  ultimately  turned  out  to  be 
erroneous,  have  been  given,  and  occasionally,  even  a  judgment  of 
the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  has  been  either  reversed  or,  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  has  been  upheld  for  very  different  reasons  from 
those  upon  which  it  was  ^rst  given.  But  the  judgment  in  this  par- 
ticular case  deals  in  no  way  with  any  question  of  doctrine,  nor  with 
any  question  which  even  those  who  most  earnestly  maintain  what 
is  termed  a  high  ritual  consider  in  any  way  of  vital  importance. 
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either  to  Chrtstianity,  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  or 
to  the  due  adminiatration  of  her  Bacraments  or  of  her  offices, 
Whether  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  the  minister  should  be 
those  which  have  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  England  for  at  least 
the  last  250  years,  or  whether  they  should  be  thoae  eetabliahed  in 
the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VL,  seems  hardly  to  he  a  matter 
of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  the  most  violent  diBsensiona 
amongst  its  members  and  its  clergy,  and  to  induce  men,  otherwise 
in  favour  of  an  Established  Church,  to  advocate  the  separation  of 
the  Church  and  State.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  seriously  coniended 
that  the  decision  of  one  who  is  a  purely  spiritual  judge — that  is, 
one  whose  appointment  emanates  from  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 
— has,  or  ought  to  have,  weight  as  an  ecclesiastical  decision 
greater  in  degree  and  different  in  kind  from  the  decision  of  the 
most  disUnguiahed  judges  of  the  land.  The  decision  of  a  Chan- 
cellor is  that  of  a  purely  spiiitual  judge,  hut  no  reasonable  person 
can  contend  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  iu  accordance  with 
ecclesiastical  law  than  the  decision  of  such  a  court  aa  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  But  I  shall  probably  be  told  that 
the  judgment  in  the  Hatcham  case  is  merely  the  culminating 
point  of  a  series  of  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council,  several  of  which 
have  over-ruled  the  judgments  of  the  very  learned  judge  who 
lately  filled  the  ofBce  of  Dean  of  Arches. 

I  cannot  now  go  into  these  questions  further  than  to  say  in 
brief  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  (1)  that  in  no  case  has  the 
Privy  Council  decided  a  question  of  doctrine  by  which  the  Uberty 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  her  clergy,  has  been 
lessened  ;  (2)  that  there  have  been  several  paints  of  importance, 
doctrinal  as  well  as  Eilual,  decided  in  favour  of  those  who  object 
to  the  tribunal ;  and  (3)  that  there  are  certainly  several  questions 
upon  which  it  can  hardly  be  considered  tliat  the  Privy  Council 
Baa  as  yet  said  the  last  word. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  is  the  one  thing  which, 
more  than  any  other,  has  given  rise  to  complaint  on  the  part  of  a 
large  section  of  the  clergy.  For  the  formal  part  of  that  statute  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say.  It  sins  against  the  rules  which  all  jurists 
and  writers  on  the  science  of  legislature  agree  in  laying  down  for 
penal  statutes,  things  dealing  with  and  piohibiting  acta  in  them- 
selves neither  lawful  nor  unlawful,  but  which,  for  reasons  of 
public  poUcy,  it  is  desired  to  prevent.  In  these  cases  the  rule  ia 
that  the  penal  legislation  should  be  expressed  and  enforced  in  the 
least  likely  to  prove  reasonably  offensive  to  those  against 
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limed ;  that  the  statnie  shoold  be  so  framed  m  to 
jg        Dcasion  for  disobedietice  or  hostility.     Bat  the  Poblx 

[imp  ne^fulation  Act,  by  il6  persistent  sod  osteotAtioas  disre- 
gard oE  the  principles  of  the  C&noD  Law,  uid  of  all  rule*  of 
ecclesiastical  procedure,  could  not  fail  to  gire  rise  to  the  bittemt 
feehogs  of  hosiility  among  those  against  whom  (it  is  naeleee  to 
deny  the  fact)  it  was  directed.  It  was  an  Act  for  stanoping  oat 
Ritualism,  and  the  form  of  this  Act  would  lead  to  the  ooDclnsioa 
that  the  framers  and  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  Act  desired  abo 
to  stamp  upon  Ritualistic.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  to 
provide  as  efficiently  and  as  striogently  for  all  thai  is  done  by  the 
Act,  without  trenching  in  any  way  upon  the  spiiittial  fonotions  of 
the  Archbishops,  and  without  giving  occasion  tor  the  formal 
objectionH  justly  urged  against  the  Act.  But  after  admitting  all 
that  in  fairness  can  be  said  against  the  Act  these  facta  remain : 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  had  the  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  laity,  of  the  Bishops,  and  of  a  very  large  section  of 
the  clergy.  It  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter  the  existiiig 
law  as  to  ritual,  It  does  no  more  than  was  done  by  the  Church 
Discipline  Act — namely,  create  a  new  tribunal)  which,  whatever  il 
may  be  in  form  and  in  theory,  is  now  in  /oci  the  provincial  court 
of  the  two  Archbishops.  Surely  there  is  no  magio  in  the  form  o( 
the  patent  heretofore  lued  to  appoint  the  X>eui  of  AnhaA.  Aa; 
nomination  of  Ixird  Penzance  on  the  port  of  (fae  Arohbishope,  dnly 
evidenoed,  oonstitnteB  him  ae  truly,  for  all  spiritual  pnrpoaes,  the 
judge  of  thur  provincial  coorts,  as  if  the  Public  Worship  Begnla- 
tion  Act  had  never  passed.  Whether  he  is  a  good  or  bod  appoint- 
ment, a  competent  ox  an  incompetent  judge,  is  bedde  the  qneetion, 
he  it  Uie  person  who  has  been  selected  by  the  two  Arohbishope  to 
exercise  all  the  judicial  functions  and  powers  which  can  be 
exercised  in  the  courts  Christian  of  England. 

The  alterations  made  in  procedure  are  of  a  most  trifling 
chaTEkcter.  The  three  aggrieved  parishioners  are  only  permitted 
to  prosecute  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diooess  or,  in 
certain  cases,  the  Archbishop  of  the  province.  Is  there,  &en,  any 
substantial  ground  of  complaint  as  to  the  present  tribunals,  or  as 
to  the  relations  of  Church  and  Btate  as  regards  ritnaJ.  7  When 
the  Cbtirch  is  itself  agreed  as  to  any  alterations  it  desires,  then  it 
will  hardly  be  doabted  that  Parliament  will  be  willing  to  sanction 
them ;  till  then  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  it  should  be  asked 
to  do  so ;  and,  till  then,  I  ventnre  to  think  it  is  the  daty  of  every 
loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  England  to  obey  the  law  as  it  is 
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■teid  down  by  the  tribunal,  which  is  sabstaittiaUy  the  same  as  that 
wViich  hae  exJeted  as  the  highest  Coart  of  Appeal  for  three 
oentaries,    a    committee    of  learned  persons  appointed  by  the 

Crown, 

The  ministers  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  hitve  voluntftrily  sub- 
mitted themsetves  to  her  laws.  It  is  to  a  tribunal  of  laymen 
appointed  by  the  Crown  that  the  Church  has  for  three  centuries 
committed  the  authorised  and  ultimata  exposition  of  her  laws. 
No  ohanges  have  been  made  or  attempted  in  those  laws,  whether 
as  regards  doctrine  or  as  regards  riluitl,  and  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand how  sincere  and  excellent  men  can  at  the  same  time  profess 
to  be  her  ministers  and  refuse  to  obey  the  only  tribunals  which 
can  state  with  authority  what  those  laws  are.  It  is  not  as  if  there 
was  &  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  Many 
of  the  practices  complaiued  of  have  been  as  emphatically  con- 
demned by  Sir  B.  PhilUmore.  and  his  predecessor  Deans  of  Arches, 
as  by  Lord  Penzance.  The  Privy  Council,  and  the  Bishops,  the 
apiritutil  fathers  of  ihe  Church,  are  ae  one  in  desiring  and  recom- 
mending obedience,  even  on  points  on  which  they  would  prefer  a 
different  view  to  be  taken. 

I  cannot  think  that  there  are  any  reforms  or  alterations  of  any 
importance  which  would  satisfy  the  members  of  the  Church 
generally,  and  yet  approve  themselves  to  those  who  feel  aggrieved 
by  the  present  state  of  things.  If,  however,  I  am  to  suggest  any 
alteration  or  reform  in  the  law  on  this  head,  I  may  say  that  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  repealed 
ajid  a  procedure  established  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  rules  of  the  Canon  Laws,  but  still  leaving  to  the  Bishop  a 
discretion  in  all  cases  whether  to  allow  or  disallow  any  proceedings 
for  violating  the  law.  A  further  discretion  should  be  given  to  the 
Bishop,  in  certain  cases,  where  the  parishioners  or  the  congrega- 
tion desire  it,  and  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  churches  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  to  allow  a  somewhat  more  ornate  ritual 
than  that  which  is  ordinarily  permitted.  At  present  we  see  the 
Bishops'  authority  set  at  nought  by  those  who  are  in  theory  the 
supporters  of  the  highest  views  of  episcopal  and  spiritual  authority. 
Yet  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  Bishop  upon  the  bench  who 
would  use  an  extension  of  power,  if  it  were  given  them,  with  any 
other  desire  than  that  of  promoting  the  interests  and  efficiency  of 
the  Church ;  but,  so  long  as  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  I  am 
obliged  to  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  a  persistent  and  deliberate  violation  of 
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ihe  law,  in  matters  of  ritual,  is  complained  of,  then,  if  the  penoo 
accused  refuses  to  be  guided,  even  in  the  most  trivial  matters, 
either  by  the  Bishop's  '  godly  monitions '  or  fatherly  counsels,  and 
refuses  to  abandon  practices  which  have  been  declared  to  be 
illegal,  not  by  the  Privy  Council  only  but  by  successive  Deans  <rf 
Arches,  then  I  cannot  see  how  a  Bishop  can  properly  refuse  to 
allow  parishioners,  who  allege  that  they  are  aggrieved,  to  take 
such  steps  as  the  law  sanctions  for  putting  an  end  to  their 
grievance,  and  for  restoring  a  more  simple  and  more  usual  ritual 
It  seems  to  me  that  so  to  refuse  would  be  a  denial  of  justice  and 
a  grievous  wrong. 

I  now  turn,  in  the  few  minutes  which  are  left  to  me,  to  what 
I  think  a  more  practicaUy  important,  though,  at  this  moment,  a 
less  interesting  question — the  discipline  of  the  clergy  in  matters 
of  life  and  morals. 

The  Church  Discipline  Act,  passed  in  1840,  was  intended  to 
provide  a  more  efficient  mode  of  procedure  in  regard  to  criminous 
clerks.  Its  main  provisions  were  these : — That  upon  any  charge 
against  any  clergyman  being  made  to  the  Bishop,  or  upon  his  own 
motion  if  any  report  should  come  to  his  ears  which  he  thinks 
worthy  of  attention,  he  may  adopt  one  of  two  courses :  he  may  at 
once  send  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  province,  by 
letters  of  request  to  the  judge  of  such  court,  or  he  may  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  persons  to  inquire  whether  or  not  there  be 
sufficient  ;)ri??/a/aowj  grounds  for  instituting  proceedings  against 
the  person  accused.  If  the  commissioners  report  that  there  are 
no  such  grounds  the  proceedings  come  to  an  end ;  if  they  shall 
find  that  there  are  such  prima  facie  grounds,  then  again  the  Bishop 
may  either  send  the  case,  by  letters  of  request,  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  of  the  province,  or  may  himself,  with  the  assistance  of 
three  assessors,  proceed  to  hear  the  cause,  and  may  then  pro- 
nounce sentence  according  to  law.  An  appeal  is  allowed,  in  all 
cases  where  the  Bishop  has  himself  heard  the  case,  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal  of  the  province,  and  a  further  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  power  is  given  to  the  Bishop  at  any  time,  with  the 
consent  of  the  accused  clerk,  to  pronounce  sentence  and,  at  any 
time  after  prima  facie  grounds  of  proceeding  shall  have  been 
found  by  the  commission,  to  suspend  the  clerk  until  the  final 
hearing  of  the  case.  These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
Act,  which,  however,  goes  into  a  great  number  of  details,  intro- 
ducing, as  it  does,  an  entirely  new  procedure. 

Now,  it  has  been  frequently  stated  that  this  Act,  so  far  as  the 
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irisdiction  is  given  to  the  Bishop  to  sit  in  peraoD,  has  proved  a 
complete  failure.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  hia  place  in 
the  House  oE  Lords,  stated  that  only  three  cases  had  occurred  in 
which  the  Bishop  had  so  sat.  The  same  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Monk  (Chancellor  of  Gloucester)  in  the  House  of  CommonB, 
and  was  given  in  evidence,  by  persons  who  professed  to  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts,  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  statement  is  altogether 
erroneous. 

The  Act  has  been  in  no  respect  a  dead  letter  in  the  dioceses  of 
Manchester  and  Chester.  The  late  Bishop  of  Manchester  con- 
sidered that  the  dormsticum  fonim  of  the  Bishop  was  the  proper 
court  in  which  to  try  clerical  offenders,  and  I,  myself,  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  with  bim  as  one  of  hia  three  assessoi-s  on  no  less 
th*n  three  occasions,  afier  a  commission  had  found  jitihkx  facia 
grounds  for  further  inquiry.  At  least  two  similar  cases  have 
occurred  in  the  diocese  of  Chesler.  What  were  two  of  the  three 
cases  referred  to  by  the  Archbishop  and  Mr.  Monk  I  do  not  know  ; 
one  of  them,  however,  was  the  case  of  Ditcher  v.  Denison,  in 
which,  the  patron  of  the  Archdeacon's  living  being  his  diocesan, 
the  Archbishop  of  Ca,nterbury  sat  to  hear  the  case  in  person.  It 
is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that,  in  discussing  the  operation  of 
this  statute  in  Pavbament,  the  Archbishop  and  the  Other  members 
of  t>ie  legislature  did  not  take  the  tronble  of  inquiring  and  ascer- 
taining what  were  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  no  one  of  the  three 
cases  in  which  I  was,  was  there  an  appEial :  but  in  the  first  case, 
Higginbottom  against  Morris,  an  attempt  was  made  many  years 
after  in  the  Common  Pleas  to  upset  our  decision,  and  to  treat  it 
as  null  and  void.  (The  whole  proceedings  in  that  case  will  be 
found  set  out  at  length  in  the  report  of  Morris  v.  Ogden,  L.R., 
4  Common  Pleas,  p.  687,  which  contains  the  only  report  of  a  trial 
before  a  Bishop  and  his  assessors  under  the  Church  Discipline 
Act.  and  which  sets  forth  in  extenso  the  whole  of  the  proceedings, 
all  of  which  were  declared  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  he 
good  and  vahd.)  Except  for  the  unnecessarily  cumbrous  nature 
of  the  commission  and  a  certain  number  of  matters  of  detail,  the 
mode  of  trial  appeared  to  me.  and  I  beheve  to  Bishop  Lee  and  my 
co-assessors,  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  justice. 
In  each  case  our  decision  was  unanimous. 

The  majority  of  the  Bishops,  have,  however,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion,  sent  every  case  of  an  offending  clerk  to  be  tried  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Che  Province ;  and  when  a  oase  is  onee 


FaoilUj.  Oat  tfK  casta  dwold  ba  nmWiw^^n^  , 
he  aim  dioBld  be  Oiat  jnstiee  slnnld  be  done, 
and  tliU  tbe  KObateem  mfaoold  be  adequte.  I  think  tlwk  in  an; 
itiiCTiwinn  span  tiw  aobiecl  time  are  the  poiote  lAic^  an  to  be 
kqit  inview. 

I  now  pcoeead  fandlT  K>  admt  to  the  proposals  of  the  Cooto- 
eatioD  at  Gaotoinrj.  In  the  Uppa  House  llw  heads  of  a  fail] 
wtn  agraed  to  embodying  these  provisions — (1)  "Hiat  any  mala 
penm  at  foil  age  shoold  be  allowed  to  [oiomote  a  salt  npcui  giving 
seeority  for  costs.  That  the  proeeedingB  shoold  oommenee  by  the 
pRHDOter  filing  a  statement  trf  theaecaaaticu,  lo  which  tlw  aeeased 
may  file  an  answer.  That  the  promoter  is  then  to  file  staktaton 
dadanliODB  of  the  witneaaes  as  to  matters  of  fact  io  the  sabjeot  of 
the  diarge,  aod  the  proceedings  are  then  to  be  sabmitted  to  the 
QiaDcelloK  of  the  diooesft,  iriio  is  to  decide  (giving  his  teaaons) 
whether  there  are  prima  faeit  grounds  for  tnriher  prooeedingB.  If 
be  decides  in  the  negative,  the  snit  abates ;  if  in  the  affirmative, 
then  tiie  oleA  may  submit  to  the  Bishop,  who  may  pass  asntenoe. 
(3)  The  Bishop  shall,  if  botii  parties  oonsent,  hear  the  oMise, 
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referring  any  questions  or  law  to  the  provincial  judge.  If  tbey  do 
not  consent  the  cause  is  to  he  heard  in  the  provindal  court,  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  A  sentence  of  deprivation  may 
be  pronounced  in  many  cases  when  suspension  ab  officio  et  bene- 
ficio  only  can  at  present  be  decreed.  The  House  farther  considered 
that  not  immorality  only,  but  cases  of  gross  neglect  of  duty,  and 
other  cases  oausing  scandal  should  be  also  dealt  with.  On  this 
bill  being  sent  down  to  the  Lower  House,  that  body  treated  it  with 
scant  courtesy,  and  instead  of  considering  the  clauses  of  the  hill 
seriatim,  passed  a  series  of  independent  resolutions  on  the  subject. 

The  main  point  upon  which  these  resolutions  differed  from  the 
bill  of  the  Upper  House  was  in  proposing  that  the  actual  trial  should 
be  before  the  Bishcq)  in  his  consistory  court,  with  his  Chan- 
cellor as  hia  legal  assessor,  and  that  all  questions  of  fact  should 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  six — three  lay  magistrates  and  three  clergy- 
men— a  majority  of  two-thirds  being  sufficient  for  a  verdict,  and 
that  on  questions  of  fact  no  appeal  should  be  permitted  except  with 
the  permission  of  the  judge  in  certain  very  special  cases.  Several 
proposals  were  made  as  to  how  the  costs  should  be  home,  the  two 
principal  ones  being  (1)  that  they  should  be  borne  hy  the  Bishop 
in  each  case  ;  (2)  that  a  fund  should  be  raised  for  the  pmpose  by 
a  rateable  tax  on  the  clergy.  Ultimately  the  following  resolution 
was  passed,  which  I  commend  to  your  conai deration  to-day : — 

'  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  effectual  discipline  can 

be  exercised  in  the  Church  unless  dae  provision  be  made 

for  the  costs  of  the  necessary  legal  proceedings,  and  that  the 

I  Bishops  of  the  province  be  requested  to  submit  the  question 

I  of  the  mode  of  making  such  provision  for  consideration   in 

P  their  respective  dioceses.' 

Now,  the  suggestions  I  have  to  make  on  these  questions  are 
these — 

First,  I  quite  approve  the  preliminary  proceedings  recommended 
by  both  Houses — that  a  statement  of  accusations  and  answers  and 
the  statutory  declarations  of  the  witnesses  should  be  tiled.  But  I 
would  then  leave  it  to  the  Bishops  personally  to  decide  whether 
further  proceedings  should  be  taken. 

As  to  the  actual  trial,  I  cannot  approve  the  recommendation  of 
either  House.  I  should  deeply  regret  if,  as  proposed  by  the  Upper 
House,  the  cases  (except  by  consent  of  both  parties,  which  in 
practice  would  never  be  given)  should  be  sent  up  to  the  provincial 
court.  If  that  is  to  be  done,  the  present  frightful  expense  would 
be  continued,  and  the  Church  Discipline  Aol  had  better  be  left  as 
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ik  the /onm  doHUJlievm  <d  the  Bishop  is  the  propar 

t  triftl.    Bat  I  should  almost  equally  regret  to  see  tbe 

the  Lower  Hooae  adopted — that  is,  th&t  questioaa  of 

be  tried  before  s  j^u?.  whether  of  six  or  any  other 

[n   eues  where  the  Chancellor  is.  or   has   been,  \ 

I  »etoftl  pntetioe  for  leo  years  I  would  give  the  Bishop 

if  one  of  three  courses  ;     (1)  To  send  the  o&se  to  be 

St  Chsjicellor  aloae ;  (S)  to  cause  the  case  to  be  beard 

elf,  with  the  Chancellor  as  his  assessor ;  (3)  to  heu 

.     laeU,  with  some  other  person  who  ia  or  has  been  a 

^  „  actual  practice  for  ten  year^  as  his  assessor.     (I  can 

k  Af  cases  in  which  it  might  be  improper  or  inexpedieot 

^i_  —  ld         r  to  hear  the  case.) 

If     le  dor  is  Qot  so  qualified,  then  I  would  require  the 

Sbhopto  uuar  ue  case  with  the  assistaDce  of  one  who  is  qualified, 
•a  last  mentioned. 

I  would  allow  a  single  appeal  to  the  Provincial  court,  either 
U  to  tbe  questions  of  law  or  fact,  but,  except  when  the  Bishop. 
or  the  Chancellor,  or  assessor,  has  expressly  reserved  questions  ol 
law,  I  should  only  give  such  appeal  with  the  permissioD  of  the 
provincial  court,  and  upon  due  cause  for  it  being  shown. 

I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  need  for  a  jury,  or  any  ground 
lor  fear  that  a  court  bo  constituted  as  I  have  suggested  would  be 
Ukely  to  press  too  heavily  against  an  accused  person.  So  far  ai 
my  experience  goes,  I  have  never  found  a  desire  either  on  the  part 
of  Bishop  or  parishioners  to  be  too  hard  upon  an  offender.  I 
think  the  real  danger  is  the  other  way-  Parishioners  (however 
easily  aggrieved  as  to  trifling  questions  of  ritual),  and  Bishops,  an 
very  long  suffering  as  regards  offences  against  morals,  and  are 
seldom  willing  to  take  steps  to  prosecute  or  even  to  bear  witness 
until  serious  soandal  has  arisen.  And  in  ihe  rare  oaaa  of  a 
malicious  proseoution,  if  by  any  chanoe  it  was  not  seen  throng 
by  the  court  of  first  instance,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  so  wlun 
the  case  was  sifted  on  appeaL 

With  regard  to  ooets,  I  should  suggest  (I)  the  Bishop  should 
be  freed  from  bis  present  liability ;  (2)  in  the  event  of  a  conviction 
the  oriminons  olerk  should  pay  the  costs ;  (3)  in  the  event  of  an 
acquittal,  promoters  should  bear  their  own  costa,  and  the  oosts  of 
the  accused  should  be  in  tbe  discretion  of  the  court ;  and,  lastly, 
a  scale  of  costs  should  be  fixed  at  such  rates  as  would  ooofine  the 
amount  payable  by  each  party,  not  indeed  to  that  fixed  by  ttw 
Treasury  for  ordinary  criminal  proseeabons,  bat  to  a  modarata 
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VaA  reaaonabte  sum,  infiDitely  leas  than  the  least  esperteive  trial 
in  the  Court  of  Arches  at  present. 

The  time  allowed  lo  thia  paper  does  not  admit  of  my  going 
more  at  length  into  the  details  of  this  eoheme,  nor  of  meeting 
possible  objections  to  it.  1  can  only  say  that  I  believe  a  bill 
might  be  prepared  on  these  lines  which  would  be  open  to  mnoh 
less  objection  than  the  present  system,  which  would  be  easily 
worked  and  generally  acceptable.  In  any  case  I  have,  I  hope, 
indicated  lo  yon  the  points  which  in  any  amendment  of  the  law 
on  this  question  ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  have  thus  prepared 

way  for  your  discussion  of  it. 


A  CHAKGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  CHrBCHWARDEN3 
OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  MANCHESTER  AT  THE 
CHANCELLOE'S   VISITATION   OP  1889 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  duty  devolved  upon  me  of  admitting 
and  addressing  the  churchwardens  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester. 
This  year  the  Bishop  is  intending  to  hold  his  first  visitation  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  accordance  with  custom  he  then  inhibits  the  arch- 
deacons ;  and  the  Chancellor,  as  his  representative,  holds  the 
visitation  of  the  churchwardens,  which  in  ordinary  course  is  held 
by  the  archdeacons. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  of  late  years  to  abolish  both 
the  visitations  of  and  the  admission  of  churchwardens  by  tiie 
archdeacons  and  Chancellor,  and  for  some  years  a  Bill  waa  regularly 
introduced  into  Parliament  every  session  for  that  purpose.  These 
attempts,  however,  have  been  nnsncoessful,  and  I  believe  and  hope 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  while  the  attendance  once  a  year  at 
the  visitation  is  undoubtedly  a  burden  upon  the  churchwardens,  yet 
that  the  advantages  of  it  outweigh  its  inconveniences.  It  is  the 
single  occasion  on  which  churchwardens  meet  together  and  feel  that 
they  have  not  a  merely  isolated  existence  and  isolated  duties  lo  per- 
form in  relation  to  their  own  panshes,  but  thai  they  form  an  important 
body  of  influence  and  weight  in  the  diocese  at  large.  Moreover  the 
opportunity  is  then  afforded  to  the  churchwardens  of  bringing  any 
matters  of  difficulty  before  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  capable,  and 
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who  is  certainly  willing,  to  give  them  advice  and  assistance,  whits 
itmnst,  Ithink,  be  admitted  that  id  those  cases  (bappilyrare  intfati 
diocese)  where  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  appointment,  and  coo- 
aequently  as  to  the  admission,  of  cborch wardens,  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  first  instance,  thongh  miiiis- 
terially  only,  and  not  judicially,  by  an  independent  officer  of  tha 
diocese  wholly  unconnected  with  these  disputes. 

The  oilice  of  churchwarden  is  of  great  antiquity  and  of  great 
importance,  an  im[>ortance  which,  with  the  increased  life  and  vigour 
'  intbeCburchand  among  Churchmen  which  the  last  half-centoryhaa 
Iwitnessed,  is  much  greater  than  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  during 
ptte  last  and  the  early  part  of  this  century.  ThecburcbwardeDsarstba 
ehief  lay  officers  of  the  parish,  having  to  deal  not  only  willi  manj 
eodesiaetical  but,  in  old  parishes,  with  many  civil  matters,  and 
though  unquestionably  the  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  conditioa 
of  the  parish  depends  primarily  upon  the  incumbent,  yet  this  con- 
dition is  always  most  seriously  affected  by  the  churchwardens,  and 
the  state  of  any  parish  cannot  be  entirely  satisfactory  unless  ihA 
incumbent  and  churchwardens  work  together  with  zeal  and  cordiiJ 
co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  highest  interests.  A 
distinction  has  of  late  years  grown  up  between  what  is  called  the 
Dunister's  warden,  and  the  people's  warden.  No  such  distinction 
is  known  to  the  law ;  both  churchwardens,  however  chosen,  aie 
equally  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  of  the  minister,  and  of  the 
people,  and  though  in  the  majority  of  old  parishes  the  custom  has 
gro^vn  up,  and  though  in  most  of  the  new  parishes  created  by  tha 
ecoleaiasiical  legislation  of  this  century  it  is  expressly  enacted  that 
one  churchwarden  shall  be  chosen  by  the  minister  and  the  other 
by  the  parishioners,  yet  this  custom,  which  is  only  comparatively 
modem,  does  not  make  the  churchwarden  nominated  by  the  incum- 
bent any  less  the  churchwarden  of  the  parishioners,  or  tbeohurch' 
warden  elected  by  the  parishioners  any  less  the  churchwarden  of 
the  incumbent. 

I  made  some  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  the  Charge  which  I 
dehvered  five  years  since,  but  as  those  remarks  were  to  a  certain 
extent  misunderstood  I  venture  again  to  repeat  them  in  somewhat 
different  words,  and  with  perhaps  more  cleameBS  and  plainness  of 
language. 

No  proposition  is  clearer  both  as  a  matter  of  law  and  fact, 
though  it  has  been  very  rarely  recognised  in  modem  books,  that 
by  the  old  common  law  both  the  churchwardens  are  to  be  ohowD 
by  the  parishioners  and  the  parishioners  alone.  ^^^^^^^ 
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of  choosing  the  ohurohwardena  belongs  to  the  parishioners,  who 
are  to  be  at  the  charge  of  repairing  the  churoh,  and  therefore  it  ia 
but  fit  that  they  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  determine  what 
persons  are  proper  to  be  entrusted  in  their  concerns.'  '  Parishes 
were  instituted,'  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  'for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  people  and  not  of  the  parson.'  '  The  churchwardens,' 
says  Lambarde,  '  be  officers  put  in  trust  for  the  behalf  of  the  parish.' 
But  in  1603  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  tor 
the  first  time  attempted  to  give  to  the  minister  an  equal  right  in 
the  appointment  of  churchwardens  with  the  parishioners,  and 
enacted  the  following,  the  89th  Cunoo  : — '  Ml  churchwardens  or 
questmen  in  every  parish  shall  be  chosen  by  the  joint  consent  of 
the  minister  and  parishioners  it  it  may  be  ;  but  it  they  cannot 
agree  upon  such  a  choice  then  the  minister  shall  choose  one,  and 
the  parishioners  another ;  and  without  such  a  joint  or  several 
choice  none  shall  take  upon  them  to  be  churchwardens.' 

During  the  two  centuries  which  followed  the  enactment  of  this 
canon,  the  custom  gradually  grew  up  in  a  very  large  number  of 
parishes  tor  the  minister  to  choose  one  churchwarden  and  the 
parishioners  the  other,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ot  this 
canon,  though  during  the  last  century  there  were  several  decisions, 
partimilarly  one  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  in  the  case  ot  the 
churchwardens  ot  Northampton  (Carlhew,  118)  and  one  of  Lord 
Hardwicke.  in  Dawson  v.  Fowler  (cases  temp.  Hardwicke,  378), 
which  decided  that  the  canon  had  no  operation  except  in  the  case 
of  those  parishes  where  there  was  a  custom  tor  the  ministers  to 
ohaose  one  and  the  parishioners  the  other  churchwarden.  The 
resuU  of  this  was  that  during  the  last  century  and  the  early  part 
ot  the  present  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  to  what  extent  the  canon 
was  to  be  followed,  or  the  old  practice  ot  the  parishioners  electing 
both.  Duringthecentury  whichfoliowed  Lord  Hardwicke 's  decision 
the  inclination  of  the  judges  was  generally  to  support  the  canon,  and 
the  matter  was  finally  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  James  Allan  Parka 
in  the  case  of  Slocombe  v.  St.  John  (tried  at  the  Croydon  Summer 
Assizes  in  1829),  that  in  general  the  minister  and  the  parishioners 
are  to  choose  two  churchwardens,  and  it  they  do  not  concur,  the 
minister  is  to  choose  one  and  the  parishioners  the  other.  This 
decision  has  been  since  frequently  followed,  and  must  now  be 
taken  to  be  the  settled  law,  unless  a  custom  to  the  contrary  can 
be  distinctly  shown.  Such  custom  does,  however,  exist  in  a 
eonsiderable  number  of  old  and  important  paribhes  tn  this  diocoee, 
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t.q.  in  the  pitrishea  of  ManchHSter,  pTest^vioh,  Bury,  MI^JIetaB, 
Bla«kburn,  and  imkny  others,  e&ch  of  which  has  ita  special  cQstom 
for  the  election  of  wardeos.  Further,  by  several  special  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  by  the  Church  Building  Acts  in  the  case  of 
pariahes  constituted  thereunder,  it  ia  expressly  enacted  that  Iba 
incumbent  shall  ohooae  one,  and  the  inhabitants,  or  in  soma  cases 
the  aeatbolders,  shall  choose  the  other  warden,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  pariahes  or  ecclesiastical  districts  it  maat  now  be 
taken  to  be  the  settled  law  that  the  minister  cbooges  one  Kod  liia 
inhabitanta  the  other,  though  in  all  oaaea  in  which  (he  S9ili 
Canon  applies,  which  are  certainly  not  many  in  this  diocese,  tbera 
should  always  be  an  attempt  ntade  to  carry  it  oat  fully,  and  only 
in  a  few  unfortunate  cases  where  there  are  differences  between  the 
parishioners  and  the  incumbent  should  the  plan  be  adopted  of 
each  separately  choosing  a  churchwarden.  I  Iruat  that  I  have 
made  this  matter  now  perfectly  clear,  both  as  to  the  present  law 
and  as  to  the  alterations  which  have  grown  up  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  but  which,  however  arising,  must  now  be  talcen  to 
be  the  settled  law.  But  I  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  that,  however 
chosen,  both,  or,  where  there  are  more  than  two,  all  the  obnnib- 
wardena  are  in  every  respect  equal  in  authority,  and  have  exactly 
the  same  duties.  They  are  tbe  officei's  and  representatives  of  the 
parish  for  temporal  purposes  as  the  minister  is  fo"  ecclesias- 
tical purposes,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  objectionable  either 
in  theory  or  in  practice  than  to  attempt  to  distinguish  between  or 
assign  different  duties  to  the  minister's  churchwarden  and  the 
parishioners'  churchwarden.  Each  is  bound  to  care  primarily  for 
tbe  interests  and  welfare  of  the  pariah,  but  each  is  equally  bound 
to  support  the  incumbent  in  all  proper  matters,  and  especially  in 
the  enforcement  and  exercise  of  hia  rights,  and  should  be  careful 
not  to  encroach  upon  these  rights.  And  here  let  me  remind  yon 
that  while  in  a  well-regulated  parish,  where  the  incumbent  is  a 
man  of  aense  and  tact,  tbe  parishioners  will  as  a  mle  only  elect 
as  churchwardens  those  who  will  work  harmoniously  with  him, 
and  no  question  will  ever  arise  in  auch  caaes  as  to  tbe  respeotive 
rights  of  the  churchwardens  and  the  incumbent,  yet  the  incumbent 
and  the  churchwarden  has  each  bis  own  sphere  of  duty;  and 
while  the  churchwardens  are  bonnd  to  maintain  their  rights  and 
those  of  their  suoceaaors,  and  those  of  the  parishioners — if  un- 
happily any  disputes  arise — still  they  mual  remember  that  tJiey 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  incumbent's  action  where  thai 
aotioD  is  in  accordance  with  law,  even  though  such  course  A-\ 
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action  mfty  l>«  personally  distasteful  to  them  and  to  the  parish- 
ioners. It  is  the  incumbent  who  is  respoDsible  for  the  wa.y  in 
which  the  services  a.re  performed,  it  is  he  who  has  to  decide  the 
times  and  frequency  of  the  services,  of  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion,  what  parts  of  the  services  shall  be  sung  and  what 
read — in  short,  the  entire  regulation  of  the  services  within  the  limits 
that  the  law  allows  is  left  exclusively  to  the  incumbent,  and  he  is 
in  none  of  these  points  bound  to  consult  the  ohurahwardens  or  in 
'&ny  way  subject  to  their  control,  though  no  doubt  where  be  is  a 
man  of  sense  he  will  not  make  any  changes  without  consulting 
them  and  without  being  satisfied  that  such  changes  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners.  The  duties  of  the 
churchwardens,  provided  the  law  is  not  actually  violated,  are 
conned  to  offering  advice  to  the  incumbent,  and  even  if  the  law 
ia  violated  the  wardens  can  do  no  more  than  advise  and  remon- 
strate, and,  if  this  is  insufficient,  complain  to  the  bishop,  and, 
should  he  sanction  such  a  course,  appeal  to  the  law.  In  no  caso 
has  the  churchwarden  any  right  personally  to  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  Divine  service. 

The  subjects  upon  which  during  the  last  few  years  the  Registrar 
and  myself  have  been  more  frequently  consulted  tban  upon  any 
others,  are  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  offertories  or  collections  made 
during  or  after  Divine  service,  and  as  to  the  letting  of  pews,  and  the 
right  to  assign  seats.  On  the  first  of  these  matters — the  disposal 
of  offertories  and  collections — many  disputes  have  arisen  in  the 
oourse  of  the  last  few  years,  and  though  I  have  before  very  precisely 
explained  the  law  on  the  subject  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
understood.  Whenever  that  collection  assumes  the  form  of  an 
offi-rtory,  and  is  made  during  the  Communion  Service  after  the 
sermon  at  the  time  when  the  offertory  sentences  are  directed  to 
be  read,  (he  churchwardens  have  the  undoubted  right  to  make  or 
assist  in  maldiig  such  collection,  and  their  consent  imai  be  given 
as  to  the  disposal  of  such  ofi'ertory  ;  and  unless  the  minister  and 
both  the  churchwardens  can  agree  upon  its  disposal  the  bishop 
has  to  determine  the  matter.  The  law  further  contemplates  the 
disposal  of  the  offertory  monies  only  for  pious  and  charitable 
purposes  connected  with  the  parish.  But  with  regard  to  collections 
other  than  during  the  Communion  Service  the  churchwardens  have 
no  rights  or  powers  whatever  unless  with  the  incumbent's  sanction. 
The  minister  has  the  right  to  ask  the  contributions  of  the  congrega- 
tion for  any  lawful  purpose,  and  to  send  round  collectors  whom  he 
himself  appoints,  and  to  deal  with  the  money  so  collected  withoui 
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iu)y  interferenoe  on  the  part  of  the  churohwardens.  It  is  ri^ 
that  the  wardens  should  clearly  underBtand  ih&t  this  is  the  law,  but 
1  need  hardly  say  that  on  this  aa  well  as  on  moet  other  matKn 
there  ought  to  be  a  reasonable  and  friendly  anuagement  betwuen 
the  Incumbent  and  wardens,  and  that  iX  the  mcambent  iitsins 
upon  his  strict  legal  rights  in  most  parishes  great  inooiiTenienoa 
will  arise.  Since  the  abolition  of  charoh  rates  it  has  become 
necessary  in  the  great  majority  of  parishes  to  provide  for  ths 
necessary  church  expenses  by  means  of  collections,  sometimes  ml 
the  time  of  the  offertory  at  morning  service,  sometimes  in  the 
afteruoons  and  evenuigs.  It  is  clear  as  a  matter  of  commoa  seiin 
and  convenience  that  all  offertories  or  ooUeolions  made  for  thia 
purpose  ought  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  churohwiirdens,  and  u  i 
matter  of  fact  in  the  best  administered  parishes  in  this  diooeae 
this  is  so ;  the  clergyman  is  thus  relieved  from  much  diaagreeabla 
duty,  and  the  services  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  are  getie- 
rally  more  efficiently  arranged  tor.  But  in  any  oase  there  oo^t 
to  be  a  perfectly  harmonious  arrangement  between  the  incumbent 
and  the  churchwardens  for  this  purpose,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  per- 
fectly idle  to  consult  either  the  Chancellor  or  the  Reg;istrar  as  to 
the  precise  legal  rights  of  either  side.  If  either  party  is  strici  io 
enforcing  his  rights  a  deadlock  is  usually  the  result. 

With  regard  to  rights  to  seats  and  pews,  and  to  the  mode  by 
which  seats  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  parishioners,  the  law  is  not 
on  all  points  so  clear.  What  is,  however,  clear  and  certain  is  that 
in  old  parish  churches  and  chapels  (of  which  there  are  only  atx>u( 
seventy  in  this  diocese),  no  person  can  have  in  his  individual 
capacity  any  special  rights  in  a  pew  or  seat  except  under  a  faculty 
or  by  prescription,  and  even  then  it  is  only  to  an  occupier  of  a  bouse 
within  the  parish  that  such  a  right  can  attach.  No  man  can  have 
an  individual  property  in  a  pew  in  an  old  parish  cfauich.  Further, 
every  payment  of  rent  for  a  pew  in  an  old  parish  church  is  abso- 
lutely illegal,  and  this  apphes  equally  to  a  pew  in  the  chancel  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  church.  In  the  chancel  the  rector  or  the  lay 
trapropriator  has  a  right  to  a  seat  for  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
servants,  but  beyond  this,  and  beyond  what  may  be  required  for 
the  performance  of  Divine  service,  the  parishioners  have  just 
the  same  rights  in  the  chancel  that  they  have  in  any  other  part 
of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  churches  in  this  diocese  have  been  built,  in  some  cases  under 
special  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  the  vast  majority  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  generally  know 
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'  H8  the  Church  Building  Acts.  To  ftsoerUin  precisely  the  righta 
of  persons  under  tbeee  Acts  is  &  matter  of  great  difSculty,  not  ooly 
with  regard  to  eeats  and  pewa,  but  with  regard  to  innumerable  other 
n]B,t(era.  No  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  so  badly  drawn  or  are 
80  obscure  ;  and  Ih&t  one  which  was  intended  in  a  measure  to  oon- 
Bolidate  the  Church  Building  Acts,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
which  come  the  great  majority  of  the  churches  in  this  diocese, 
Lord  Blandfords  Act,  19  &  20  Vict,  chap.  104,  is,  says  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  '  entitled  to  pre-eminence  for  ohsourity  and  difficulty  of 
oonstructiou  ' ;  and  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley  characterised  these 
Aotsaa'ill-drawnandobscure,  and  extremely  difficult  to givaa  mean- 
ing to,  presenting  a  labyrinth  of  ambtgaity,  rendering  it  difficult 
in  the  last  degree  to  discover  the  intention.'  Vice -Chancellor 
Kindersley's  remark  was  made  more  than  twenty  years  since,  but 
it  oannot  be  said  the  subsequent  Acta  have  rendered  this  obscurity 
leas  dense.  Under  the  earlier  of  these  Acts,  and  under  the  speoiEil 
Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  a  number  of  churches  in  this 
diocese  have  been  erected,  the  Church  was  treated  as  an  institution 
exclusively  belonging  to  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  whose  comfort  and  oonvenience  seem  alone  to  have  been 
thought  of  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  consecration  sentences 
of  the  bishop,  and  in  these  cases  there  is  every  variety  of  right 
oonierred  in  reference  to  seats  and  pews,  and  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  absolutely  certain.  It  may,  however,  be  said  first  that 
in  many  of  the  sentences  of  consecration  in  the  last  century  and  the 
first  halt  of  the  present  century,  granted  in  pursuance  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, the  Bishops  of  Chester  have  attempted  to  create  and  confer 
rights  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  bishop  to  confer,  and 
oousequently  that  where  the  churches  in  which  these  special  rights 
have  been  conferred  have  become,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1  Blandford  Act,  parish  churches  the  better  opinion  is  that  all  the 
I  tights  purporting  to  he  conferred  by  the  sentence  of  consecration 
ftre  absolutely  and  wholly  gone  except  in  rare  and  exceptional 
oases.  But  the  majority  of  the  churches  in  this  diocese,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  have  been  built  under  the  Church  Building  Acts, 
under  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  seats  are  authorised  to  be  let 
and  a  certain  portion  to  be  free,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  the  dear 
duty  of  the  churchwardens  to  see  that  all  those  which  ought  to  be 
free  are  so  in  fact,  and  that  only  those  are  let  which   the  Act  of 

t Parliament  authorises  to  be,  and  at  no  higher  sums  than  is  fixed 
by  the  sentence  of  consecration. 
Coming  now  to  the  question  of  how  the  pariehioners  are  to  b« 
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aeiitocl,  it  h&B  been  frequanlly  laid  down  oo  the  authontr  < 
John  Niohol),  in  Fuller  v.  L<aDe  (3  Addains  U9),  that  tfas  | 
tribution  of  seats  rests  with  bbe  churchwardens  as  iba  < 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Ordinary,  and  tl 
are  to  be  seated  according  to  their  rank  uid  station. 
proposition  has  lately  been  controverted,  and  after  the  jadgnMOt 
of  Sir  James  Stephen  in  the  Hampshire  Befonnatory  csm  caa 
only  be  taken  to  be,  as  that  learned  jndge  has  described  it,  as 
*  rather  a  dictuta  of  Sir  John  NicboU  Uiao  on  absolate  legal 


During  the  past  few  years  the  fights  of  the  chorchwardeos  m 
reference  to  these  questions  have  been  mnch  diseossed,  partiiin- 
larly  in  relation  to  a  dispute  which  arose  in  1886  between  tba 
Archbishop  of  York  tmd  the  church  wardens  of  St-  Haiy'a, 
Beverley,  and  although  the  qoestioo  whether  the  chuTcbwatdeni 
had  the  legal  right,  without  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop,  to  declare 
their  parish  church  free  and  unappropriated,  attd  whether  they 
were  subject  to  any  and  what  control  on  the  port  of  the  Otdioaiy 
never  came  Into  a  court  of  law,  yet  the  published  ccHraspondetMe, 
the  legal  opinions  obtained  and  quoted  on  each  side,  aiid  tba 
articles  in  legal  and  ecclesiastical  journals  on  the  sabject,  have 
thrown  very  considerable  light  on  the  question,  and  have  oertainly 
shown  that  it  is  estremely  doubtful  whether  the  Ordinary  has  any 
control  whatever  in  the  matter,  and  whether  the  cborchwardens 
are  in  any  sense,  as  Sir  John  Nicholl  stated  it,  'officers  of  the 
Ordinary ; '  while  the  decision  of  Sir  James  Stephen  in  the 
Reformatory  case  has  clearly  decided  that  every  iohahitant  baa  a 
right  to  attend  Divine  service  a,t  his  parish  church,  a  right  whieb 
almost  appears  to  be  extended  by  the  judgment  even  to  non- 
parishioners.  But  although  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Ordinary 
has  any  legal  control  in  the  matter  of  seats  (and  certainly  when 
the  incumbent,  the  wardens,  and  the  parishioners  are  in  harmony 
the  Ordinary  would  not  in  general  desire  to  exercise  it),  it  seetiis 
very  expedient  that  if  any  dispute  does  arise,  either  between  the 
incumbent  aod  the  wardens,  or  between  the  wardens  and  Uie 
parishioners  as  to  any  particular  seat,  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
the  Bishop  for  his  decision.  But  whether  the  churchwardens  do 
this  as  the  officers  of  the  Ordinary,  or  the  officers  of  the  parish,  (t 
is  clear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  churchwardens  in  some  capacity 
or  other  to  seat  all  the  parishioners  wlio  present  themselves  at 
any  service,  as  far,  of  course,  as  the  seats  will  extend.  But  It 
must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  foci  of  a  seat  being  aestgned  by 
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the  churchwardens  canaot  at  thx  most  confer  any  rights  extending 
beyond  the  year  of  the  churchwardens'  term  of  office.  For,  how- 
ever long  a  period  churchwardens  mny  have  sanctioned  the 
occupation  of  a  pew  by  a  family,  such  sanction  cannot  give  any 
exclusive  right  to  such  pew,  though  it  may  be  highly  expedient  to 
allow  the  occupation  to  continue.  The  duty  of  the  cburcbwardcns 
is  to  see  that  every  parishioner  who  comes  to  church  has  on  every 
occasion  a  suitable  seat.  They  may,  in  my  opinion,  assign  to  any 
family  in  the  habit  of  regularly  attendiug  church  a  seat  where 
they  are  to  sit  for  the  whole  year ;  they  may  assign  it  for  a  kss 
period,  or  for  a  single  service.  These  are  wholly  matters  of 
discretion,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  the  proposition  which  is  laid 
down  by  Messrs.  Blunt  and  PhiUimore,  in  their  book  of  Church 
law,  '  Whether  snch  assignment  of  seats  is  made  as  a  yearly 
arrangement,  whether  it  is  made  at  the  time  the  service  is  about 
to  be  or  is  being  celebrated,  or  whether  the  power  to  make  it  is 
only  used  in  disputed  cases— the  seats  being  ordinarily  considered 
free  and  open  to  the  first  comer — are  matters  entirely  vrithin  the 
discretion  of  the  churchwardens.'  There  con  be  no  objection,  ii 
the  parishioners  and  the  incumbent  think  such  a  course  desirable, 
that  all  the  seats  should  be  what  are  termed  free  and  unappro- 
priated, BO  that  eaoh  parishioner  should  take  any  unoccupied  seat. 
And  I  may  further  observe  that  any  assignment  made  by  the 
churchwardens  to  a  family  of  a.  seat  does  not  in  any  way  preclude 
the  right,  if  at  the  moment  when  Divine  service  commenoea  the 
seat  is  not  filled,  lo  place  therein  any  other  parishioner. 

Among  the  minor  matters  to  which  in  my  last  two  Charges  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  eb  arch  wardens,  one  was  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  there  being  in  every  parish  a  Terrier  or  book  containing  a 
proper  description  of  all  the  lands  and  real  property  of  the  church, 
ivn  inventory  of  the  chattels,  and  an  accurate  list  of  all  the  title 
deeds,  documents,  and  other  muniments  belonging  to  the  church, 
together  with  a  list  of  all  the  parish  charities,  with  such  parti cutara 
as  may  he  necessary  or  expedient  as  to  their  terms,  their  amounts, 
and  the  instniments  under  which  they  have  been  founded. 

A  Terrier  is  required  by  the  87th  Canon,  but  at  the  time  of  my 
last  visitation,  five  yea.rB  since,  in  only  seventy  parishes  of  the 
diocese  was  this  Terrier  lo  he  found,  and  owing  to  the  want  of  this 
Terrier,  accompanied  by  such  Hats  and  inventories  as  T  have  before 
referred  to,  the  property  of  the  parish  has  in  several  cases  become 
absolutely  lost,  outlying  lands  and  rents  have  never  oome  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  incumbent,  and  Ln  course  of  time  it  has  become 
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impossible  to  identify  of  claim  them.  Upon  the  atteDtioo  of  tlw 
cburohwardens  being  called  to  this  matter,  it  was  stated  thai  the 
incumbetits  aod  churchwardeaa  did  not  Iinow  bow  to  propane  sneb 
Terrier  or  inveotory,  and  at  tbe  request  of  a  large  nomber  of  the 
clergy,  I  prepared  a  form,  nhicb  has  since  appeared  io  the 
Diocesan  Directory,  and  I  am  now  glad  to  find  that  lo  a  large 
number  of  pariabea  a  Terrier  or  Inventory  has  been  prepared. 

In  conoluBJon  I  would  remark  on  the  great  services  which  tbe 
churchwardens  may  render,  and  I  believe  in  many  cases  do  render, 
not  only  to  their  own  parieheH  and  to  the  djooese,  but  to  the 
Church  at  targe,  by  aiding  to  maintfun  those  friendly  relations 
between  the  incumbent  and  the  parisbiooers  without  which  tba 
oondition  of  a  pariah  cannot  but  be  unsatisfticlory.  I  began  my 
Charge  by  objecting  to  the  distinction  between  the  inoombent's 
warden  and  the  people's  warden.  This  distinction  leads  some 
times  to  one  warden  taking  tbe  part  of  the  incumbeot,  the  othec 
that  of  the  parishioners  in  the  case  of  any  dispute  or  difference. 
1  would  ask  both  wardens  to  do  their  utmost  to  smooth  down  these 
differences  if  and  when  they  unhappily  arise,  to  aid  and  assist  the 
incumbent  as  far  as  they  possibly  oao  in  his  schemes  for  tbe 
welfare  of  the  parish,  lo  promote  in  every  way  the  work  of  tho 
Chnrcb  in  their  several  parishes — including  therein  not  merely 
eoolesiastioal  work,  but  eveiything  which  can  oontribato  to  the 
moral,  aoeial,  and  material  wellbeing  of  the  people,  bo  that  tbo 
parish  church  and  its  officers,  lay  and  olerioal,  may  be  looked  on, 
as  it  once  was  generally,  and,  happily,  as  it  still  is  in  many 
parishes,  as  the  principal  centre  of  a  higher  life  and  a  higbw 
onltnre  where  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  people 
finds  its  natural  home.  If  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  MeDds 
of  the  Church  of  England  can  view  without  alarm  tbe  attacks  ot 
her  enemies,  and  can  feel,  to  use  tbe  words  of  Bishop  Fraaer,  that 
they  are  helping  '  to  transmit  an  institution  pregnant  with  capao- 
ties  ot  uaefulness,  not  only  unimpaired  but  re-invigorated — 
strengthened,  broadened,  popolarised — to  generations  yet  tmb(»n/ 
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Hege!.  G.  W.  P..  331 

Heinemann.  W..  33(i 

jACVSon.  M..  380                                               ^^^1 

BanrioB.  U,  a  A.,  SO 
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Loofanan,  John,  IS 
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LoDiB  XIT.,  8S 

Lonig  XV.,  819,  83S,  896,  838 
Lonia  XVI.,  85 
Lonia  Philippe,  S8 
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Lyoneae  counterteita  ol    the  Aldine 

editiOTig,  2Sa.a56 

M4nm£Q,  P.,  25                                                     ^^H 

Lysiuider.  72.  74 

Mersenne.  M.,  163,  169                                       ^^H 

Meamas.  Jean  Antoine  de.  294                          ^^H 

Meames.  Henri  de.  335                                      ^^H 

Measenia.  72,  7G.  76.  88                                    ^^H 

MocJiMHidHMiitto.  163,  164.  166.  166, 

167,  IB9 

Menrsiua,  J,  81,  87                                             ^^H 

Mwrin.  8,.  liv 

Mf^EiiiGB,  Professor.  143                                     ^^H 

Madmooi.  BiBhop  of  Treat.  156 

Haffei.  Raphael,  59 

Michaud,  L.  0.,  Bv<qniph\t  CTnttw-              ^^H 

MagiD,  -,  10 

Mahomed  Bei,  313 

aelk,  24  el  seq..  33,  34,  36                              ^^H 

Mahomet.  309,  3U 

MJohril,  R.,  xvii                                                ^^H 

Maioli,  T.,  264,  271 

MiUot,  C.  F.,  30S                                               ^^^1 

MftittEure.  M.,  208 

Milton,  J..  309                                                   ^^^| 

Mille-Brun.C.  34.87 

Mialnta,  Bernardinns.  955.  256                        ^^H 

llftDcbeBter,     Owena    College,    xvii. 

Mocenigo.  Giovanni,  333                                      ^^H 

xiviii,  ilT-ilvU.  xUi.lii ;  OonBiBtor; 

Moncrif.  F.  A.  de,  281                                            ^H 

ings,  Openohftw.  ilviii  ;  Whitworth 

Mondeiar,  Marquia  of,  117.  13-J.  123                   ^H 

Park,  16.;  Whitworth  iDElitate,  iHi ; 

Mondorg.  Pierre  de,  292                                       ^H 

other  infltitutiong,  4c.,  o(,  1 

MontagD,  J.,  Bp.  of  Bath,  198,  300                     ^^1 

Uanelho,  69 

Hontaran,  Baron  de,  300                                     ^^H 

Mantines,  74 

Hantua.  136.  113,  159 

Morante,  The  Marquis  de.  his  librsr?              ^^1 

book-collector.  258,  300  ;  the  bind-                 ^H 

torigiM.  6.  7,  9,  10.   11,  12,  14.  16, 

17,60,310,313.814 

InRS  ofhisbookB,258,364;  hisoareer               ^^H 

and  charaoter,  2S9-262  ;  the  nature              ^^H 

Hiuie  Louise,  Empress.  48 

of  his  oolleotion,   26S ;  his  library              ^^H 

Marin,  L.  F.  C,  281 

o»lalogue,  366  ;  the  dispersal  ol  his              ^H 

Marot,  C,  liv 

library.  272-278                                              ^^H 

Uarton.  P.  H.,  19 

Morata.  Olympia  Folvia,  369                             ^^^1 

Marteau,  Pierre.  301 

Moravi,  Hieronymo.  187, 197,  303                    ^^H 

Martens.  Thierry.  fiS.  96,  97 

Morea.  The,  63,  64,  68                                        ^^H 

Marti,  Manael,  269,  372 

Martin  V.,  145 

Martin,  Dick,  183 

Hielorique.  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  13.  14.             ^^H 

Martin,  H.,  2S 

16,  17.  18,  20,  66                                             ^^H 

Martinez  Biliceo.  Jaan,  117 

Moret,  Count  de.  66                                            ^^H 

Masaniello,  T.,  ill3 

Morin.  J.  B..  313                                           ^^H 
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186.  190.  197,  19S.  201,  208 

MoseB,S09.  311                                                     ^H 
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H                 Niaaid,  C,  313.  823.  369 
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B                   Nniiez,  F..  lOti.  107 
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H.                  OcEiNo,  B..  369 
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^H                  Oljmpia.  74 
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^H                 OmphaJiuH,  J.,  lir 

FiBtera,  C.  299,  SOO,   301.   SOt,  HI, 
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^H                     83,  88.  86.  86.  87.  91 
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^H                  OporiDus,  J..  101 

Pito.  J.,  15 

^H                  Orr7,  MattW.  1S8 

Pliny.  7.  61 
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^H                     zii,   iivi,   xiTii,   xxfiii.   xlv,  xlvi. 

Politian.  Angelo,  258-356. 26» 

^H                     xlvii,  ilii,  liJ 

Pompadonr,  Madame  de,  325 

^H                 Oxford  in  184G-fiO.  xiv 

^^H                 Ozlord  EjnllutUimia  on  the  marriage 

hia  birth  and  education.   130 ;  de~ 

^H                     ol  the  FTiacess  Elizabeth.  194-196 

^H                P*i>ni,  138.  190.  133.  130. 1GB;  Dni- 

ib.;  leaveB  Padua  (or  Pejrara.  »*-; 

^H                     verait;  of,  130,  131,  IBS,  19S 

^M               Paganiao,  A.,  100.  347 

^H                PaUBologi,  oaeUeB  ol  the.  73, 73 

137 ;  pabliehet  his  Dt  ImmaniOi- 

^H               Faleario.  Aonio.  269 

^m                Falumbo,    Raftaelle,   137,    174.    176. 

^V                     176. 178, 179, 180,  186.  186,  I9S,  306 
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^M                PanKsr,  G.W..  Annales  Tjfpographiei.  7 
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H                   ParamUile.  1130 

wiawetB  to  hin..  1*6 1  hU  wplj.  ii. : 

^H                   Pant,  PBulia,  35 
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^M                  PariBot,  ValenUn.  40 
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^K    Ivi.  Ivii,  Izv,  37.  124,  126,  127,  12B, 

Boae'a  Biographical   Dictionary.   32.              ^^H 

^V    129,  177,  800 
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^Ppomponius  LietuB,  SO 
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Bonre,  UurqiiU  dn,  93.  315                               ^^H 

7        Pope.  Alexander,  39 

Boaeaet.  J..  314                                                 .^^H 

Pono,  Pietro.  103 

Bovke.  M.  A.  de  ts.  810                               ^^H 

Person.  R..  83 

Pomio,  8.,  H8 

SABMTiiSm.  313                                       ^^^H 

Poatel.  Gnillanme.   Ivi,   Ivli,   IS,  100. 

Sabelliout,  M.  A.  C.  S9.  369                         ^^M 

101,  914 

8b£7.  Sylvestre  de,  24                                       ^^H 

Proilin,  Dao  d«,  S2S 

SadolGl,  Oordinal.  141.  142.  969                       ^^H 

Pradhomme,  L.  M.,  19,  36 

PsaXterivm  Nebienu.  tbe.  103,  107 

8t.  Basil.  98                                                       ^^M 

Pnbi.  L.,  124.  12E 

SAintc-Beave,  C.  A..  36                                ^^H 

Pjthagoraa,  177 

St.  Hilure,  BaTth^lemy.  93                             ^^^M 

fit.  Hikire.  OeoSro;,  2S                                 ^^H 

IJt.  Hippol;tiie,  6                                ^^^^^^M 

5                                  ^^^^H 

Quatrelagea.  J.  L.  A.  de.  25 
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Qnerard.  J.  U..  37 

St             e                              ^^^^^^H 

fit.  Jerome,  6.  6.  47                                 P^^^^^H 

St,  Uger.  Maroier  de,  19.  233.  381                   ^^H 

Saint-naaan,  Abb«  de,  12                                  ^^H 

RiidBl.  L.  P..  84 

veraity  of.  104. 106. 107. 108 :  book-              ^^1 

Bamna.  P..  Ivi.  Ivit,  liv.  864 

eellers       112                                                 ^^H 

Ruida.  B.,  194 

Siiie,  Oeorge,  15                                                ^^^H 

Ewifce.  L,.  xi» 

Salford  Hundred  Seaalons,  xliv                       ^^H 

RionlBochette,  D..  24.  83.  B4.  86. 80 

Salig.  C.  A..  163,  169                                        ^^M 

BstdoU.  E..  347 

Sallengre.  A.  H.  de,  29S.  314                           ^^H 

Bavennt,  battle  of.  900 

Sallaat.  7                                                            ^^H 

B«mQ8Bt.  J.  P.  A..  34 

BenoD.  B.,  26,  120, 128.  132,  139. 144, 

Salt.  Thomas,  ivii                                             ^^H 

146,  153,  177 

Saiva,  Don  Tinoente.  258                              ^^^M 

Sruiobez  de  las  Bronaa,  F..  369                        ^^^H 

Bonouard.  A.  A.,  37.  311 ;  .InnoiA'dla 

Saadwioh  marble,  the.  89                                 ^^H 

Aide,  33t(>346.  347.  249,  250.  SBl. 

Saotiago  de  Campoetalla,  114                          ^^^H 

353,  307,  348 

SardiSre.  Oojon  de,  380                                   ^^H 

BeaciUB.  Kutger,  9S.  94.  B5.  97 

Sarpi,  Paal.  345.  34S                                         ^^H 

Savooarota,  Q.,  141                                           ^^^H 

Beteniia,  Bobert,  101 

SoaJa.  La,  bouse  o£.  309, 910.  390.  331              ^^H 

Beachlin.  J..  330.  240 

Bcaliger.   Jo«eph.    birth    and    educa-              ^^H 

Beume.  A  de.  301 

tion.    313 ;    hia  travela.   315  ;   lee-               ^^H 

tures,  315.  218;  hia  writings,  91B:              ^^M 

a  prince  of  Verona.  318,  330,  231 ;              ^^M 

K  BicheUBH,  CikrdiniLl,  292 

makaa  enemiea,   319;    attacked  by              ^^H 

^B  Bittsr.  H..  133 

SoiopplLU,  330;   death,  223;  other              ^^M 

■  BittflrBhasiUB,  Conrad.  161.  164,  166. 

167.  168. 169.  170 

293,  394,  339                                                    ^H 

Bive.  Abbi.  379.  381.  283.  284.  288 

SofOiger,  JolinB  Cfesor,  his  birth.  209  ;              ^^M 

milituT   aervioe,  ib. ;   a  prinee  of              ^^^H 

Eobinaon.  Joaiia.  184 

Verona.    309,  331 ;    charged   with              ^H 

hereay,911;  hia writingi, 311-913  ;              ^^M 

Borne,  Oburob  ol,  161-171.  168.  191. 

other   references,  Iv,  Ivi,  Ixv,   17li,              ^^H 
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169,170.171,220.221,289 
Soott  de  Martinvill«,  L&on,  267,  373 
Scotaa,  OotaviBii,  1S4 
Beeondug,  L.,  269 
Sagaier,  J.  F..  90 
Servetui,  U..  16^,  309,  353.  SS4 
Settembiini,  PiofessoT.  174 
Beveraa  Ardjontios,  61 
Seville.  104, 116 
8evm.  Abb£,  64.  68. 394 
BidnBj.  Sir  Philip,  172.833 
Sitioeo,  WB  UortineB 
SimoDideg.  0.,  G9 
Simonin,  Abb£,  20 
Singer,  Mr.,  izviil 
Sinnond,  A.,  149 
Siamondi,   J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de,  2j, 

137 
Smilii.  Dr.  W.,  6,  fiO,  51 
Sobruias,  J.,  369 
BoQOino,  88,  44 
Sorel,  0.,  170 

Sparta,  73,  73.  74,  75,  76,  77 
Spcctalor.  TJts,  Uv 
Sperling,  0.,  213 
Speroni,  S.,  158 
Spina,  B.  di,  141,  146,159 
Spinoia,  AEoanio.  ISl,  1S3,  204 
Bpinaia,  B.,  313,  314,  815,  881,  S36 
Spires,  John  and  Vindelin  of,  314,  S47 
Bpitael.  O.,  170 
StaSl,  Madiune  de,  34 
Stabbing,  William,  xvi 
Stella,  Fraacesoo,  346 
Stephen.  Leslie,  6,  60,  61,63,  63,64, 

65,66 
Stewart,  Lord  James,  339 
Strabo,  7 
Straube,  P.,  313 
Streytet,  A.,  98 

BtruviuB,  B.  0-,  163, 164. 166, 169,  170 
Btrj^enskl,  C,  lix 
Starm,  J.,  Ivi,  Ivii,  !iv,  96.  337,  361, 

354 
Buftrd.  J.  B.  A.,  34,  32.  33 
Suetonius,  1.  6 
SafToik.  Earl  of,  su  Boward 
Suidas,  hantxm,  6 
Saiaelh.  an  Bichard 
Bulpioins  Severaa,  166 
Bylburg,  F..  98 
Sylvias,  Henrieas,  177,  ISO 
SjmoDds,  J.  A.,  126,  336 
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Tdfer,  Captain,  Ch»i>al\«rd' 

329 
Terciar,  J.  P.,  336 
Terenoe,  tomb  oU  73 
Tarentim  ManruB,  7 
Tertolliaji,  7 
Teloan,  119 
Thioeritm,  the  Aldine  edition  ot,  281, 

333,  316,  317 
TheopornpuB,  76 
Thierry,  B.,  35 
Thiers,  A.,  33 
Thoiay,  Morel  de,  294 
ThompBon,  Joseph,  li.  Hi 
Thompson,  Eiohard.  SIS 
Thou.  F.  de,  399 
Thou.  J.  A,  de,  293 
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Tiryns,  76 

Tooqueville,  A.  de,  74 
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Queen  Elizabeth,    With  Portrait 

Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

De    Tocqueville. — Democracy   in 

America,  By  Alexis  db  Tocqueville. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
2  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  i6s. 

Dickinson. — The  Development  of 
Farliame\t  during  the  Nineteenth 
Ceatury,  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  M.A. 
8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Falkiner. — Studies  in  Irish  His- 
tory AND  Biography.  By  C.  Litton 
Falkiner. 

Fitzg^bbon. — Arts    under   Arms: 

an  University  Man  in  Khaki.  By  Maurice 
FnzGiBBON,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
University,  late  Trooper  and  Sergeant- 
Major.  45th  Company  (Irish  Hunt  Con- 
tingent) Imperial  Yeomanry.  With  6  Il- 
lustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Fitzmaurice.  —  Charles    IVilliam 

FERPiXAXn,  Di  KE  OF  Brlxswick:  an 
Historical  Study.  By  Lord  Edmund 
FiT/MAUKicK.  With  Map  and  2  Portraits. 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Froude  (James  A.). 
The  History  of  England,  from  the 

Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Crown  Svo., 
3s.   6(/.  each. 

The  DiroRCE  of  Catherine  of 
Aracox.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6</. 

The  Spamsh  Story  of  the  Ar- 
mada, and  other  Essays.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

The   Exclish  in  Ireland  in  the 
EiGHTEEXTH  Cksturv.    3  vols.    Cr.  Svo., 
1 05.  6<f. 

ExcLisii  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Cextury. 

Cabiutt  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Illustrated  Edition.  With  5  Photo- 
gravure Plates  and  16  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

'  Silvtr  Library'  Edition.  Ciown  *ivo 
^5.  6d. 


Shor  t  Studies  on  Grea  t  Subjects, 

4  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  bd^  each. 

CjKSar  :  a  Sketch.     Cr.  Svo,  35.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
James  Anthony  Froude.  Edited  by 
P.  S.  Allen,  M.A.      Crown  8vo.,  3$.  bd. 

Fuller. — Egypt  and  the  Hinter- 
land. By  Frederic  W.  Fuller.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Map  of  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan.     8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Gardiner  (Samuel  Rawson,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.). 
History  of  England^  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  1603-1642.     10  vols.     Crown 
8vo.,  5s.  net  each. 

A  History  of  the    Great  Civil 

War^  1642-1649.  4  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  5s.  net 
each. 

A  History  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protbctoratb.  1649-1660. 
Vol.1.  1649-1651.  With  14 Maps.  8vo.,2is. 
Vol.  II.  1651-1654.  With  7  Maps. 
8vo.,  21*.  Vol.  III.  1654.1656.  With  6 
Maps.     8vo.,  2X5. 

The  Student  s  His  tor  v  of  Eng- 
land.    With  378  Illustrations.      Crown 

8vO.,    125. 

Alio  in  Three  Volumes^  price  4^.  each. 

What    Gunpowder     Plot     Was. 

With  8  Illustrations.     Cro^^-n  8vo.,  55. 

Cromwell's   Place    in    History. 

Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Universitv  of  Oxford,     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Graham. — Roman  Africa  :  an  Out- 
line of  the  Histor\-  of  the  Roman  Occupa- 
tion of  North  Africa,  based  chiefly  upon 
Inscriptions  and  Monumental  Remains  in 
that  Country-.  By  Alexander  Graham, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  With  30  reproductions 
of  Original  D^a^^'ings  by  the  Author,  and 
2  Maps. 

Greville, — A  Journal  of  the  Reigns 
OF  King  George  IV.,  King  H'illiam  IV., 
and  Qubb.x  Victoria.  By  Charles  C.  F. 
Greville,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd.  each. 

Gross. —  The  Sources  and  Liter  a- 
TV  re  of  Engush  History^  from    the 
Earliest    Times   to   about  1485.      By 
^\vK«c\JL^  Qi^ci's&^'^fyvX^.   %*^,^  v8i,  net. 
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Hamilton. — Historical  Record  of 
THE  i^TH  (King's)  Hussars,  from  a.d.  1715 
to  A.D.  1900.  By  Colonel  Henry  Black- 
BURNE  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  late  Commanding  the  Regiment. 
With  15  Coloured  Plates,  35  Portraits,  etc., 
in  Photogravure,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  4to.,  gilt  edges,  425.  net. 

HARVARD  HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

Tn£  Si/ppi^ss/oiv^  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  1638- 1870.  By  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  Ph.D.     8vo.,  75.  td. 

The  Contest  over  the  Ratificaton 
OF  THE  Federal  Constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  S.  B.  Harding. A.M.  8vo.,6s. 

A  Critical  Study  of  Nullification 
IN  South  Carolina.  By  D.  F.  Houston, 
A.M.     8vo.,  6i. 

Nominations  for  Elective  Office 
IN  the  United  States.  By  Frederick 
W.  Dallinoer,  A.m.     8vo.,  75.  td, 

A  Bibliography  of  British  Muni- 
cipal History,  including  Gilds  and 
Parliamentary  Representation.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.    8vo.,  125. 

The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties 
IN  THE  North  West.  By  Theodore  C. 
Smith,  Ph.D.     8vo,  75.  bd. 

The  Provincial  Governor  in  the 
English  Colonies  of  North  America, 
By  EvARTS  Boutell  Greene.  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

The  County  Pa  la  tine  of  Durham: 

a  Study  in  Constitutional  History.  By  Gail- 
lard  Thomas  Lapsley,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  105.  td. 


Hill. — Liberty  Documents.      With 

Contemporary  Exposition  and  Critical  Com- 
ments drawn  from  various  Writers.  Selected 
and  Prepared  by  Mabel  Hill.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hakt,  Ph.D.     Large  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  td. 

Historic  Towns. — Edited  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,and  Rev.  William  Hunt, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  td.  each. 


Bristol.   By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 

Carlisle.  By  Mandell 
Creighton.  D.D. 

Cinque  PorU.  By  Mon- 
tagu   Borrows. 

Colchester.  By  Rev.  E.  L. 
Cutts. 

Exeter.   By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

London.  By  Rev.  W.  J. 
Loftie. 


Oxford.     By  Rev.  C.  W. 

Boase. 
Winchester.      By  G.   W. 

Kitchin.  D.D. 
York.      By    Rev.    Jamea 

Raine. 
New  York     By  Ttieodon 

Rooaevelt. 
Boston  (U.S.)    By  Henry 

Cabot  Lodge. 


Hunter. — A  History  of  British 

India.  By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.— Introduc- 
tory to  the  Overthrow  of  the  English  in  the 
•  Spice  Archipelago,  1623.  With  4  Maps. 
8vo.,  185.  Vol.  H.— To  the  Union  of  the 
Old  and  New  Companies  under  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin*s  Award,  1708.     8vo.,  165. 

Ingram.  —  A  Critical  Examina- 
tion of  Irish  History.  From  the  Eliza- 
bethan Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Unioa 
of  1800.  By  T.  Dunbar  Ingram,  LL.D. 
2  vols.     8vo.,  245. 

Joyce. — A  Short  History  of  Lre- 

LAND^  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1603.  By 
P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  lOi.  6d. 

Kaye  and  mBXl^son.— History  of 

THE  Indian  Mutiny^  1857-1858.  By  Sir 
John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  G.  B.  Malle- 
soN.  With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.     6  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Kent. — The  English  Radicals  :  an 

Historical  Sketch.  By  C.  B.  Roylancb 
Kent.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  td. 

Lang.  —  The  Mystery  of  Mary 
Stuart.  By  Andrew  Lang.  With  6 
Photogravure  Plates  (4  Portraits)  and  15 
other  Illustrations.     8vo.,  185.  net. 

L  a  u  r  i  e. — His  torica  l    Surve  y  of 

Pre-Christian  Education.  By  S.  S. 
Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  td. 

Lecky  (The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  H.) 
History  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 

TEES  TH  CEA  TURY. 

Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  1700-1760,  365.;  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.,  1760-1784,  365. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1784-1793,  365. ;  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII., 
1793-1800,  36s. 

CabifKt  Edition.  England.  7  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net  each.  Ireland.  5  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

History  of  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2 
vols.     Crown  8vo.,  10s.  net. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence OF  THE  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  net. 

Democracy  and  Liberty, 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  net. 

Lowell. — Governments  and  Par- 
ties  IN  COSTINBSTAL  EUROPE.       By  A. 

Lawrence  Lowell.    2  voU,     %s^.^  -wi. 
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r'Lsrtton.  —  TVi  History  of  Lord 
LvTTOtfs  I KDiA\  Administration,  from 
1S76-1S80.  Compiled  fcom  Letters  and 
Official  Papers.  Edited  bj-  Lady  Betty 
Balfour.  With  Poilrailand  Map.  Hvq.,  181. 

Macaulay  (Loru). 
Tim  Life  and    Works  of  Lonu 
M^r  AC/LAV. 

•EdiHburgh' Edition.  iovoIh.  i 

Vols.  t.lV.     HiSTOgv  Of 
Vols.    V.-VII.      Ess.  RS. 

t/fl'iAff  FBf/AL  Co.  ...  fS 

toKnight's  -Qua^.^^h        ...       '• 
Vol.  vni.  SPBECHSs.LAnu.An 

RnMS,  li ISCELLAKSOCS  PosJilS 
VoIr.     IX.    and    X.        ThB    L1P6    a^ 
Letters  of  Loud   Macaulay.     B 
Sir   G.  O.  Tbb% 


The  Works. 

'Albany'  Edition.      With  la  Potltails. 

ilvoU.  Large  Crown  tjvo.,  3s.  6f(.  each. 

Vols.    l.-VL      History  of  E.vgL-ixo. 

SBCOffO. 

VoU.  VIL-X.  Essays  AND  BiocRAFHiEs. 
Vols.   XI.-XII.     SpBSCMBS,    Lays    of 

AJCCIS.VT  ROMB,   BTC,    and  I.VUSI. 

CabiHtt  Edition.       16  vols.     Post  Bvo., 
£^  '6j., 

History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  op  Jambs  tub  Sbcond. 

Popular  Edition.  2  vola.  Ci.  8vo.,  51. 
Sladml't  Edition,  a  vols.  Cr,  8vO.,  121. 
PtopU'i  Edition.  4  vols,  Cr.  Svo.,  i6j. 
•Albany' Edition.  With  6  PoilraitB.  6 
voIg.  Laiee  Crown  Svo.,  ji.  bd,  each. 
Cabintt  EdilioH.  S  voU.  Post  Svo.,  481. 
' Edinburgh'  Edition.    4  vols,     Svo.,  6i. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
uriTH  Lavs  OF  Ancib,\t  KOMS,  etc.,  in  i 
volume. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  Svo.,  21.  6rf. 
Authoriitd  Edition.    Crown  Svo,.  u.  6d., 

or  gilt  edges,  31.  61J. 
'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    With  Portrait 

and  4  lUuEttationB  to  the  '  Lays'.     Cr. 

8vo.,  31.  5d. 


Macaulay  (Lord) — ,:t'titinu<J. 
Critical  ani>  Historical  EssAi%. 

Studenft  Edilion.     1  vol.    Cr.  8»Ol,  fii 
PtopU't  Edition,     a  vols.    Ci.  8mv,  81 
■  Trtttiyan '  BdilioH.    a  vols.   Cr.  Stol,  91 
Cabintt  Edition.    4  vols.    Post  Svo.,  14J. 
'Edinburgh'  Edition.     3  vols.    8vo.,  Cl 

£55.4  KT,  which  may  behad  separately, 
Kwcd,  Grf.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  cacti. 
AiWiwn  ud  Wiipolc  I  Prcileridi  ibe  GmL 


:ha^n> 


Lcrd  ClWc 
:  Lord     Byroa,    uid    Tte 


;   iVRlTtNGS. 
•plt'i  Editiou.    ivol.  Cr.8vo..4(,6i 
■CELLANEOUS  fVsiTlJtet, 

IBCtfBS  AND   POBMS. 

iular  Edition.     Crown  Svo.,  21.  U 
iinti  Edition.     4  vols,      post  Svo..  i«i. 

scrroNs  from  the  WKirtuKSi-a 
UD  Maqavlay.  Edited,  with  Ocu 
nal  Notes,  by  Ihc  Right  Hon.  SirG.O. 
EVELVAN,  Bart.  Crown  Jlvo.,  61. 
Icinnon.— 7>/£  History  of 
r  Third.      By  James  Mjk- 


I.  Ph.D.    8vo.,  i8j. 
-The    CoNSTLTUTiONAL    His- 


May.— 

TORY  OP  E.\qLand    since    the   Acccsaoii 

of  George  III.      i/Co-rSyo.      By  SiiTflolui 

Ehskihe  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farnboroughl. 

3  vols.    Cr.  Svo.,  181. 
Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.). 

HisTOKvoF  THEJloMAArs  under  the 
EupiRR.  S  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  bd.  eacL 

The  Fall  of  the  RoAtAJv  Xepusiic: 
aShort  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  tbt 
Commonwealth,     izmo.,  71.  6J. 

General  History  of  /ioMs,  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fallol 
Augustulus,  B.C.  753-A.D.  476.  With  , 
Maps.     Crown  Hvo,  71.  6rf. 

Montague.  —  The  Elements  or 
E.VGLISH  Co.wstitutional  Historv.  Bt 
F.  C.  MoNTACUB,  M.A.    Crown  Svo..  ji.U 

Nash.— ?■«£  Great  J^'a.mine  a.^o 
its  CtLSES.  By  Vaughan  Nash.  With 
8  Illustrations  from  Photi^aphs  by  lie 
Author,  and  a  Map  of  India  showing  the 
Famine  .\rea.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

OUphant. — v*  Diary  of   the  Sieoe 

OF  TUB  Lbgatidns  IN  Fbkisx:  dvrl-k 
THE  Sr/auBR  OF  igoo.  By  Nigel  Oli- 
l-HANT.  With  a  Pcefoce  by  .'Andrew  Lasg, 
»vA  1  Wap  and  Plans.    Cio\i-n  Bvo.,  51,  net. 
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Powell     and     Trevelyan.  —  The 

Peasants*  Rising  and  thb  Lollards: 
a  Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents, 
forming  an  Appendix  to  *  England  in  the 
Age  of  Wycliffe '.  Edited  by  Edgar  Powell 
and  G.  M.  Trevelyan.    8vo.,  65.  net. 

Randolph. — The  Law  and  Policy 

OF  Annexation,  W\t\\  Special  Reference  to 
the  Philippines  ;  together  with  Observations 
on  the  Status  of  Cuba.  By  Carman  F. 
Randolph.      8vo.,  gs.  net. 

Rankin. — The   Marquis   d'Argen- 

son:  and  Richard  the  Second.  Two 
Critical  Essays.  By  Reginald  Rankin, 
M.A.     8vo.,  los.  6t/.  net. 

Ransome. — The  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  England. 
By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.,  6i. 

Seebohm. —  The  English  Village 

Community  Examined  in  its  Relations  to 
the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  etc.  By 
Frederic  Seebohm,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With 
13  Maps  and  Plates.     Svo.,  161. 

Shaw. — A  History  op  the  English 
Church  during  the  Civil  Wars  and 
under  the  commonwealtht  164o-1660. 
By  William  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  365. 

Sheppard. — The  Ol  d  Ro  yalPalace 

OF  Whitehall.  By  Edgar  Sheppard, 
D.D.,  Sub-Dean  of  H.M.  Chapels  Royal. 
With  Full-page  Plates  and  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.     Medium  8vo. 

Smith. — Carthage  AND  the  Carth- 
aginians. By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A., 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6<i. 

Stephens.  —  A    History    of    the 

French  Revolution.  By  H.  Morse 
Stephens.   8vo.   Vols.  Land  II.    185. each. 

Sternberg.  —  My  Experiences  of 

the  Boer  War.  By  Adalbert  Count 
Sternberg.  With  Preface  by  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.    Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Stubbs. — History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to 
the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  Stubbs.     8vo.,  12s.  td. 


Subaltern's   (A)   Letters  to  His 

Wife.  (The  Boer  War.)  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d.  net. 

Sutherland. — The  History  of  A us- 

TRALIA    AND   NRW  ZBALASD,    from    1606- 

1890.  By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.  A., 
and  George  Sutherland,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  td. 

Taylor. — A  Student^s  Manual  of 
THE  History  of  India.  By  Colonel  Mea- 
dows Taylor,  C.S.I.,  etc.     Cr.  8vo.,  75.  td. 

Todd.  —  Pa  rliamentar  y  Govern- 
ment IN  THE  British  Colonies.  By 
Alphbus  Todd,  LL.D.    8vo.,  30J.  net. 

Trevelyan. — The  American  Revo- 
lution. Parti.  1766-1776.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.     8vo.,  165. 

Trevelyan. — England  in  the  Age 

OF  Wycliffe.  By  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.    8vo.,  155. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall.— ^.s5^f;s 

Introductory  to  the  Study  of  English 
Constitutional  History.  Edited  by 
Henry  Opfley  Wakeman,  M.A.,  and 
Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Walpole. — History  of  England 
FROM  THB  Conclusion  of  the  Great 
IVar  in  1815  TO  1858.  By  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  K.C.B.  6  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  each. 

Wood-Martin. — Pagan    Ireland  : 

anArchmologicalSketch.  a  Handbook 
of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Antiquities.  By  W. 
G.  Wood-Martin,  M.R.I.A.  With  512 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Wylie  (James  Hamilton,  M.A.). 
History     of     England      under 
Henry  IV.    4  vols.    Crown  8vo.    Vol. 

1406,  15s.  (out  0/ print).     Vol.  III.,  1407- 

I4II,  155.      Vol.   IV.,  I4II-I4I3,  215. 

The  Council  of  Constance  to  the 
Death  of  John  Hus:  Being  the  Ford 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford in  Lent  Term,  1900.   Cr.  8vo.,  6j.  net. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &a 

Bacon. — The  Letters  and  Life  of   Blount.  —  The    Recollections    of 


Francis  Bacon^  including  all  his  Oc- 
casional IVoRKS.  Edited  by  James  Sped- 
DiNG.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £^  41. 

Bagehot. — Biographical    Studies, 

By  Walter  Baoehot.     Crown  8vo.,  35. 6d, 


Sir  Edward  Blount,  1815-1901.  Jotted 
down  and  arranged  by  Stuart  J.  Reid. 
With  Portraits.     8vo. 

Bowen. — Edivard  E.    Boiven:    a 

Memoir.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon«  W\  ^. 
Bowen, 
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Cdj\j\^»— 'Thomas  Carlyle:  A  His- 
tory of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude. 

1795- 1 835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  7*. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  7s. 

Crozier. — Mv  Isner  Life  :  being  a 

Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
LL.D.     8vo.,  I4i. 

Dante. — The  Life  axd  Works  of 

Dante  Alughieri  :  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  •  Divina  Commedia  *. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan.  D.D.  With 
Portrait.     8vo.,  12s.  td, 

Danton. — Life  of  Dantos,     By  A. 

H.  Beesly.     With  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

De  Bode. —  The  Baroxess  de  Bode, 

1775-1803.  By  William  S.  Childe-Pem- 
BERTON.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.     8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Duncan. — Admiral  Duncan.  By 
The  Earl  of  Camperdown.  With  3  Por- 
traits.    8vo.,  165. 

Erasmus. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Crown 
8vo.,  3i.  6(/. 

The  Epistles  of  Eras-mis,  from 

his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty- first  Year, 
arranj^ed  in  C)rder  o(  Time.  Knglish 
Translatons,  with  a  Coinmentary.  By 
Francis  Mdkgan  Nichols,  v'nno..  185.  net. 

Faraday. — Earadav  as  a  Dis- 
coverer. By  John  Tyndali..  Crown 
bvo.  j5.  6</. 

Fenelon  :      his      Friends     and      his 

Enemies,  1651.1715.  I^y  E.  K.  Sandi  ks. 
With  Portrait.     Svc,  k  ,<.  fx/. 

Foreign     Courts     and     Foreign 

Homes.      By  A.  M.  F.     Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Fox. —  The     Early    History    of 
Charles  J a.mes  Fox.     By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trlvelyan,  Bart. 
Library  Edition.     8vo.,  i8s. 
Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Svo..  35.  Gd. 

Granville. — So.me   A'ecorps  of  the 

Laiek  Lite  of  Harriet.  Colxtess 
CiRAXilLl.E.  By  her  Granddaughter,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Oidiieid.  With  17  Portraits. 
8vo.,  165.  net. 

Grey.  —  Memoir    of    Sir     George 

Grev,     Bart,     G.C.B.,     i799-i8.>2.       By 
Mandei-L    Creightos,    D.I).,    late    Lord 
Bishop    of    London.      \\\\\\    3   Vo\u?i\x."*«. 
Crowh  8vo.,  6s.  net. 


Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir   William 

Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.   8vo.  3  vols. 
15s.  each.    Addendum.    8vo.,  td.  sewed. 

Harrow  School   Register  (The), 

1801-1900.     Second  Edition,  1901.     Edited 
by    M.    G.     Dauglish,    Barrister -at  Law. 

Svo.     15s.  net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 

Havblock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Cuuik 
Marshman.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Haweis. — My  Musical  Life.  By  the 

Rev.H.R.HAWEis.  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6$.  neL 

Hiley.  —  Memories  of  Half  a 
Century.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hile>. 
D.D.     With  Poruait.     8vo.,  155. 

Holroyd  (Maria  Josepha). 
The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Joseph  a 

Holroyd  {Lady  Stanley  of  AUrrUw. 
Recorded  in  Letters  of  a  Hundred  Ycan^ 
Ago,  from  1776-1796.  Edited  bv  J.  H. 
Adeane.     With  6  Portraits.      Svo'..  iM. 

The  Early  Married  Life  of 
Maria  Josepha,  Lady  Stanley  of 
Alderley,  from  1796,  Edited  by  J  H. 
Adeane.     10  Portraits,  etc.      Svo.,'  1S5. 

Hunter. — The  Life  of  Sir  II '/li,:ajl' 
Wiisos'  Huxter,  K.C.S.I.,  M,A.,  LL.D. 
Author  of  *  A  History  of  British  India.'  etc. 
By  Francis  Henry  Skrixe,  F.S.S,  With 
6  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4  other 
Illustrations.     Svo.,  165.  net. 

Jackson. — Stoneiyall  /acason  anl 

THE  American  Civil  War.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  With  2  Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo..  165.  net. 

Leslie.— 7>/^  Life  and  Campa:css 

of  Albxasder  Leslie,  First  Earl  of 
Leyen.  By  Charles  Sanford  Terr\, 
M..\.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     8vo,.  165. 

Luther.  —  Z/^i?  of  Luther,  Bv 
Julius  K6stlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimilies  of  MSS.     Cr.  Svo..  v.  6J. 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition,     i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  23.  td. 

Student's  Edition     1  vol.     Cr.  8vo..  6j. 

Cabinet  Edition.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  i2j. 

'■  Edmbvtrfrfc  ♦  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,6s.  each. 
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Martineau.— y^iV £^5  Ma r  tinea  u.   A 

Biography  and  Study.  By  A.  W.  Jackson, 
A.  M.,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  With  2 
Portraits.     8vo.,  125.  6d. 

Max  Miiller  (F.) 
Mv  Autobiography  :  a  Fragment. 

With  6  Portraits.     8vo.,  12s.  6d, 

AuLD  Lang  Syne.     Second  Series. 

8vo,  105.  6d. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  n.   Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Meade. — Genera  l    Sir    Rich  a  rd 

Meade  and  the  Feudatory  States  of 
Central  and  Southern  India.  By 
Thomas  Henry  Thornton.  With  Portrait, 
Map  and  Illustrations.     8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

Morris.  —  The   Life    of    William 

Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With  6  Por- 
traits and  16  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New. 
etc.     2  vols.     8vo.,  32i. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.    By 

A.  M.  F,,  Authoress  of  •  Foreign  Courts  and 
Foreign  Homes'.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Paget. — Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Sir  James  Paget.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With  6  Portraits 
(3  Photogravures)  and  4  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  1 25.  6ii.  net. 

Pearson.— CV/^^z,-ff5  Henry  Pear- 

5av,Author  of 'National  Lite  and  Character'. 
Memorials  by  Himself,  his  Wife,  and  his 
Friends.  Edited  by  William  Stebbino. 
With  a  Portrait.     8vo.,  145. 


Life     and 
Hon.   F.   Max 


R&makr/shna :     His 

Savings.      By  the    Right 
MiJLLER.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Rich. — Mary    Rich^   Countess  of 

Warwick  (1625-1678)  :  Her  Family  and 
Friends.  By  Charlotte  Fell  Smith. 
With  7  Photogravure  Portraits  and  9  other 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  185.  net. 

Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
OF  George  John  Romanes,  M.A„  LL.D 
F.K.S.     Written  «nd  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  PorUait  and  2  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
55.  net. 

Russell. SWALLOWFIELD    AND    ITS 

Owners.  By  Constance  Lady  Russell, 
of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  4to., 
425.  net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford  Reformers 
—John  Colbt,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Serbohm.    8vo.,  145. 

Shakespeare.  —  Outlines  of  the 

Life  OF  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
Fac-similes.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo.,  211. 

Tallentyre. — The    Women  of  the 

Salons,  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  11  Photogravure 
Portraits.     8vo.,  los.  td.  net. 

Victoria,    Queen,    1819-1901.     By 

Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.,  Lib- 
rarian to  the  Queen.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  a  Supplementary  Chapter 
bringing  the  narrative  to  the  end  of  the 
Queen's  Reign.  With  Photogravure  Por- 
trait.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Place. — The  Life  OF  Francis  PLACEyW4^)X\ii'^0Vi. — Life  of  the  Duke 
1771-1854.  By  Graham  Wallas,  M.A.  op  Wellington.  By  die  Rev.  G.  R. 
With  2  Portraits.     8vo.,  I2i.  Gleio,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 


Travel  and  Adventu 

Arnold. — Seas  and  Lands.     By  Sir 

Edwin   Arnold.       With   71    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.).  i 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.     With  6 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  td,  I 

The    Rifle  and   the  Hound  in 
Ceylon.    With  6  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo.,35.6J.  1 

Bent. — The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 

shonaland  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  189 1.  9y  J.  Theodore 
Bent.  With  117  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  31.  bd. 


re,  the  Colonies,  &e. 

Ball  (John). 
The  Alpine  Guide.   Reconstructed 

and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club, 

by  W.  A.  B.  CooLiDGE. 

Vol.  I.,  The  Western  Alps:  the  Alpine 
Region,  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley, 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon 
Pass.  With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.,  125.  net. 

Vol.  II.,  The  Central  Alps,  North  of 
THE  Rhone  Valley,  from  the  Sim- 
plon Pass  to  the  A  dice  Valley. 

[In  preparation. 

Hints  and  Notes,  Practical  and 
Scientific,  for  Travellers  in  the 
Alps:  being  a  Revision  of  the  Genera4 
Introduction    to    the    *  Alpine    Guide  \ 
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Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &o. — coniinued. 


f  (the  late  Ladv). 
A  Voyage IX  TN£'  Sunbeam'  ;   Ous 

HOUB    OK     TUB     OCBA-V    FOR     ELBVBN 

l/otrTNS. 

Cabinet    Edition.     With    Map    and    66 

niunraiions.     Crown  8vo.,  ji.  6d, 
■  Silvrr  Library  '  Edition.    With  66  lUus- 

uations-    Crown  Svo.,  31.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  6a  Illuslrationt. 

C,  6^.  sewed,  i*  cloth. 
I  BdilioH.     With   37  illuBlritions. 
Fcp-,  u.  cloth,  or  31.  white  pxrchment. 
SuifSHiNX  AND  Storm  in  the  East. 
CabintI  Edition.    With  3  Maps  and  114 

lUuatrations.    Crown  Svo.,  71.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  bd.  sew^,   II.  cloth. 
In  the  Trades,  the  Tkopics,  and 

TUB  '  ftOARINa  FOBTIBS'. 

CabintI  Edition.     With    Mftp   and   3zo 

IlluHCrations.    Crown  8vo.,  71-  6d. 

Crawford.  —  South     Amesican 

Skstchbs.     By  Robert  Crawfokd,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.,  6i. 

Fountain. — The    Gsbat   Dssebts 

AND  POKSSTS  OF  NottTH  AMBRICA.  By 
Paul  Fovntain.  With  a  Preface  by  W. 
H.  Hudson,  Author  of  -The  NaturafiM  in 
La  Plata.'  etc.     8vO.,  gs.  erf.  net. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  UluBtraiions.  Cr.8vo.,3J.6rf. 

The  English  in  the  IVest  Indies  : 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illustra- 
iFons.  CrownSvo,,2!.boards,  21.  6rf.  cloth. 

Haggard. — A  Jl  'j.vtsu  I'li.ujt image  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  CypruE, 
undertaken  in  the  year  1900.  By  H.  Rider 
Kaccard.  With  31  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.  Crown  8vo.,  laj.  6d.  net. 
Heathcote.— ^r.  Kilda.      By  Nor- 


>    IlluSI] 


I.  6rf.  r 


Howitt.— ^75/rj  TO  Remarkable 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle- Fields.  Scenes, 
iliustiativc  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  80  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  31.  6d. 

Knight  (E.  F,), 

The  Cruise  of  the  '  Alerte  ' :  the 

Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 

Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.    With  2  Maps 

and  13  lUuBtiationK.    Ciown  %■«>.,  v- ^• 


Knight  (E.   l-.)—conti»iieii. 

Where  Three.  Empikes  meet:  s 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  KtAw, 
Western  Tibet,  Ballistan,  Ladak,  Gilk, 
and  the  adjoining  Countiies.  WA  • 
Mapandj4  lUustiationft.    Ci. Svi>.,ji.i'- 

The  ' Falcon'  on  the  Baltic:  » 

Voyage  fium  London  to  Copenhagen  ia 

a   Ttuee-Toimer,       With    10    FnS^p^ 

UluutauonK.     Crown  Svo.,  yt,  U. 

Lees. — Peaks  and  Pines  i  uxrther 

Norway    Book.       By     I.    A.    LkU.      VM 

63   Illustrations   and    Fhotogra^   by  ti« 
Author.     CrowTi  8vo.,  61. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887: 

A  Ramblb IX British  Colvubij.  ByJ.i. 
Leeb  and  W.J.  Clutterbuck,  With  111; 
and  75  liluEtrations.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  U. 
Lynch.  —  Armenia  :  Travels  awl 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  LrncH.  MTtll  Hf 
ItluEtrations  (some  in  tints)  repnidK*! 
from  Photogrnphs  and  Sketchea  bf  At 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  ■  nililiiwii)ij. 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  «^Ht 
countries.     2  vols-      Mediiun  8vo>.,  4V.Mb 

Nansen.— raa  Fjrst  Ckosumb  al 

Gkbsnland.   ByPRit>Tior  Naksbn.  VU 

143  Illustraliona  and  a  Map.     Ciown  Snu 
31.  6rf. 

Ricc^OcctsioNAL  SSSAI-S  O.V  .V.)- 
Tii'E  South  I.vai.i.v  Life.  By  Stanley 
P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service.     Svo.,  lOi.U. 

Smith. — Climbing  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.  Wn* 
Illustrations  by  Ellis  Cahh,  and  NumeioW 
Plans. 


Stephen.  —  The  Play-Gsound  of 
EuBoes  (The  Alps).  By  Lbslii  Sti- 
PHBN.  With  4  illuBlrations.  Crown  Svo.. 
it.  fid. 

Three   in    Norway.      By  Two  of 

Them.     With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations 

Crown  8vo.,  ai.  boards,  ai.  6d.  cloth. 
Tyndall.— (John). 

The  Glaciers  OF  the  Alps  :  being 
a  Narrative  of  ExciuBiona  and  AKcntv 
An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Phenonicsi 
of  Glaciers,  and  an  Enpoution  of  ibc 
Physical  Principles  to  which  they  are  tc 
lated.  With6i  IllUBtrationB.  Crown  Svo- 
61,  6rf.  net. 

Hours  op  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

■^"vOrt  Wmswalions,    Ci.  8to.,  61.  M.  ML 
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Sport  and  Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.. 

and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

Complete  in  29  Volumes.     Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  Price  6s.  net  each  Volume,  or  9s.  net 

each,  half-bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top. 

ARCHER  y.     By  C.  J.  Longman  and  |  DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 

Col.  H.Walrond.     With  Contributions  by        Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.     With  Contribu- 


Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text. 

A  TITLE  TICS.        By     Montague 

Shearman.  With-  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W.  Beacher  Thomas  ;  Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Sherrill  ; 
a  Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  Rye, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster, Q.C.,  M.P.  With  12  Plates  and  37 
Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

BIG     GAME    SHOOTING.       By 

Clive  Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C.  Selous, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Heber 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Heber 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text. 

BILLIARDS.    By  Major  W.  Broad- 
foot,  R.E.    With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J.  Ford,  etc.  ' 
With  II  Plates,  19  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams. 

COURSING    AND    FALCONRY, 
By  Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson,  i 
and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles.     With  1 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

CRICKET.      By  A.  G.  Steel  and  \ 

the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  Gale,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text. 

CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  G.  Lacy  Hillibr.  With  19 
Plates   and  44   Illustrations   in   the   Text. 

DANCING.     By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove, 

F.R.G.S.      With    Contributions    by    Miss  . 
MiDDLETON,   The   Hon.   Mrs.  Armytage, 
etc.     With  Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full- 
page  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 


tions  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text. 

FENCING,        BOXING,        AND 

WRESTLING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

FISHING.     By  H.  Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  4ND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis,  Major 
John  P.  Traherne,  etc.  With  9  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle,  etc. 

Vol.  II.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  William  Senior, 
G.  Christopher  Davis,  etc.  With 
7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  of 
Tackle,  etc. 

FOOTBALL.  Histokv,  by  Mon- 
tague Shearman  ;  The  Association 
Game,  by  W.  J.  Oakley  and  G.  O.  Smith  ; 
The  Rugby  Uxiox  Gams,  by  Frank 
Mitchell.  With  other  Contributions  by 
R.  E.  Macnaghtf-n,  M.  C.  Kemp,  J.  E. 
Vincent,  Walter  Camp  and  A.  Suther- 
land. With  19  Plates  and  35  Illustrations 
in  the  Text. 

GOLF.     By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart., 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  32  Plates  and  57 
Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the 
(Eighth)  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  and 
Mowbray  Morris.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H.  Longman, 
etc.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in 
the  Text. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T. 
Dent.  With  Contributions  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
D.  W.  Frbshfibld,  C.  E.  Matthews,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  91  Illu8ttauotN%vcv\5c«. 
Tcul, 


TH 
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tADMINTON    LIBRARY— Lonitnwrf. 


J 


CiRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  KG 

and  A,  E.  T.  WATSON. 

n  2g  VoEumes.      Crown  8vo.,  ClotE,  Price  6s.  net  each  Volume,  or  9&at 

ea.ch,  half-bound  in  L.eathei,  with  gilt  top. 

VETRY   OF   SPORT  {THE).—    SKATING,    CU/tLiyc.    TOBOG- 

Selected    by    Hedlkv     Pesk,       With    a         GANING.     By  J.  M.  Hbatbcote,  C  0. 

Chapter  on  Clasnical  AllunionE  to  Sporl  by  f      Tebsutt,    T.    Maxwell     Witham.  Ret. 


Andrew  L^ng,  and  a   Special  Preiiace  i 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A,  E.  T.  , 
Watsow.    With  3?  Plates  and  74  llluBtia. 
tions  in  the  Text. 
WjiAC/NG  AND  STEEPLE-  5- 1 

ItiG,  By  the  Kakl  of  Suftui.^  aNS 
BbrKSHIke.  W.  O.  Craven.  Ihe  Hgn.  F.  ' 
Lawlrv,  Arthur  Coventbv,  and  A.  E.  T.  . 
Watson,  With  Ftontispiece  and  56  IlluE-  I 
tiationE  in  [he  Text.  __      .     , 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir.  J.  Mobav  Brown,  T.  F. 
Dale,  The  Late  Dvke  of  BeAufoRx,  The  ' 
Eari.  or  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  etc. 
With  18  Plates  and  41  Illusts.  in  the  Text.  \ 
'rowing.     By  R.  P.  p!"Rowe  and 

U,  M.  Pjtman.  Wilb  Chaplera  On  Steering  j 
by  C.  P.  Sebocold  and  F.  C.  Bkgo  ;  Met-  1 
ropolitan  Rowing  by  S.  Le  Blanc  Smith  ;  1 

and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  Squire.   With  | 


75  lllu-ili 


-.S.I 


SEA  FISHING.      By  John  Bickbr- 

OVKE,  Sir  H.  W.  GoBE.BoOTii,  Alfrec 
C.  Harusworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With  iz 
Full-page  Plates  and  175  lllusts.  in  the  Text. 

SHOOTING. 
Vol.1.   FIELD  AND  COVERT.   By  Lord 

Walsingkau  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne. 
Gallwey,  Bait.  With  Contribution b  by 
the  Hon,  Gerald  Lascelles  and  A.  J, 
Stuart-Wohilev.  With  ji  Plates  and 
95  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
Lord  WalsiNohaM  and  Sir  Ralph  Pavne- 
Gallwev.  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
Kerr.  With  S  Plalea  ands?  llluEtrationi 
in  the  Text. 


tra^ons  in  the  Text 


SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sik- 
c(.AiitandWiLLiAwHE»Rv.Han.Sett.a(lfe 
Life- Saving  Society.   With  13  Pluecntaf 

Illustrations  in  the  Text.  | 


TENNIS,  '  LAWN  TENNIS, 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  lirf 
C.  G.  Heathcote.  E.  O.  Plevi>h.l.B» 
vBRiE,andA.C.AtNGBR.  With  ConiribniaM 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lvttelton,  W  C  Hi» 
SHALL,  Mias  L.  DoD,  etc.  With  i>  Phuaud 
67  Illustiations  in  the  Text, 


Vol.  r.  CRUISING.  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS.  -i-ACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  S« 
Edward  Sullivam,  B«rt.,  The  Earl  w 
Pembroke,  Lord  Bhassby,  K  C.B.  C 
E.  Seth.Smith,  C.B..  G.  L.  Watwh,  R. 
T.  Pbitckett,  E.  F.  Knioht,  etc,  Wtk 
II  Plates  and  93  Illuatiations  in  the 
Text. 

Vol.  11.  YACHT  CLUBS.  YACHT- 
ING IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  Pritchbtt,  Thb  Marquu  or 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  The  Earl  of 
Onslow,  Jambb  Mc^^ebkan,  etc.  With 
35  Hates  and  160  IHuatrations  in  ihc 
Text. 


FUR,   FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  51.  each  Volume,  cloth. . 

*,*  Thi  Vottimti  are  also  issiiid  hal/baitnd  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top,pTiet  js.  6rf.  net  tath. 

THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His-]  THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
tory,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrson  ;  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MAcmiutBON ;  Sbooting, 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuaht-Wortley  ;  by  A  J.  Stuart -Wo«ti,«y  ;  Cookery,  bj 
Cookery,  bv  Qboroe  SMmaawnf.     V*ii.\i  I     Gcorgb  Saintbbvby.  Widi  i*  lUut — ' — 


II  Illuitrations  tuid  1 
*be  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  5*. 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued. 

FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SE.^\^S— continued. 


THE  PHEASANT,  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.,  55. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ;  Coursing, 
by  Charles  Richardson  ;  Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  Kenney  Herbert.  With  9 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  55. 

RED  DEER.—^^Xmi2\  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  ;  Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebrington  ; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations.     Cro\yn  8vo.,  5s. 


THE  SALMON,    By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 

Gathorne-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglas 
Pennant  ;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

THE  TROUT     By  the  Marquess 

OF  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  12  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  RABBIT,  By  James  Edmund 
Harting.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  5*. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  William 
Senior  (•  Redspinner,'  Editor  of  the 
'  Field ').  With  Chapters  by  John  Bicker- 
dyke  and  W.  H.  Pope  ;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  12  Il- 
lustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Bickerdyke. — Days  of  My  Life  on 
Water,  Fresh  and    Salt;    and  other' 
Papers.      By    John  *  Bickerdyke.      With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Blackburne.  —  Mr.    Blackburnes 

Games  at  Chess.  Selected,  Annotated 
and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham*. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo., 
75.  6</.  net. 

Cawthorne    and    Herod.— Royal 

Ascot:  its  History  and  its  Associations. 
By  George  James  Cawthorne  and  Rich- 
ard S.  Herod.  With  32  Plates  and  106 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Demy  4to., 
£1   IIS.  6d.  net. 

Dead  Shot  (The)  :  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds.  Also  Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and 
Pigeon-shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Ellis. — Chess  Sparks  ;  or,  Short  and 

Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.   8vo.,  45.  td. 

Folkard; — The    Wild-Fowler  :    A 

Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
descriptive  also  of  Decoys  and  Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl  Shooting,  Gunning-punts,  Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc.  Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens 
and  in  Foreign  Countries,  Rock-fowling, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  En- 
gravings on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  125.  6d. 


Ford. — Middlesex  County  Cricket 

Club,  1864- 1899.  Written  and  Compiled 
by  W.  J.  Ford  (at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  C.C).  With  Frontis- 
piece Portrait  of  Mr.  V.  E.  Walker.  8vo., 
loj.  net. 

Ford.— ^The  Theory  and  Practice 
OF  Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-wrkten 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  Longman,  M.A.    8vo.,  14J. 

Francis. — A  Book  on  Angling:  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  ol  Fishing  in  every 
Branch ;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.   Crown  8vo.,  15s. 

Fremantle.  —  The    Book   of    the 

Rifle.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle, 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  8vo., 
I2i.  6d.  net. 

Gathome  -  Hardy.  —  Autumns    in 

Argyleshirb  with  Rod  and  Gun.  By 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardy.  With 
8  Photogravure  Illustrations  by  Archibald 
Thorburn.     8vo.,  ios.  6c/.  net. 

Graham. — Country  Pastimes  for 

Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.      Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Hutchinson. — The  Book  of  Golf 

and  Golfers.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchin- 
son. With  Contributions  by  Miss  Amy 
Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylor.  H. 
J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 
With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs.  Lai^ 
crown  8NO.,ni.  ^,xv^. 
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Lane.— /JA-c/./.'cc     Stirerc/zEs.       liy 

Andrkw    Lano,       With     ao    Illuetralions. 
Crown  8vo..  Jf.  M. 

LUlie  (Arthur). 
Ckoqcet:    its   Hislorj',  Rules   and 
SecceU.     Wilh  4  FuILnagc  lllusltaiinns, 


.5  11" 


1  the  T 


It.  and  27  Dia 


Ckoqust  up  to  Date.      Contain- 
ing   the    Ideas    ind   Teachings    of   the 
Leading  Players  and  Champions.     With 
Contribuiioiu  by  Lieut-^Col.  the  Hon.  H. 
Neepham,  C.  D.  I.acocK,  etc.     VVitb  ig 
1  llutlrations  (15  Portraits),  and  numetous 
Diagrame.     Svo.,  101.  bd.  net. 
Locock. — Side  aivd  ScJfsif ;    being 
Notts  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Game   of   Billiards.      By   C.   D.   Locock. 
With  Diagramii.     Ciawn  Kvo.,  jt.  net. 
Long^man. — C/zess  Openings.      By 
Fbedebick  W.  Lonohan.  Pqi.  Svo.,  zi.  bd. 
Mackenzie. — Notes  for   Buntisc 

ME.f.     By    Captain    CoRrLANOT    Gordon 
M^cKENzir,.     CtowTi  8vo.,  21.  6tl.  ncl. 

Madden.— 7>/£  Diarv  of  Master 
IVlLUAM  SlLB!/CE :  B  Study  ofShakespeaic 
and  of  Elliabeihan  Sport.    By  the  Right 

Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chancel  lor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.     Svo.,  i6j. 

Maskelyne. — Suaxts  and  Flats  .-  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  ihc  Secrets  oi 
Cheating  bI  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
John  Nevii,  Maskelvne,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  IlluBtialiong.  Crown  Svo..  61. 

Millais.  —  The  Wildfowler  in 
ScoTl-i.vD.  By  John  Guillk  Millais, 
F.Z.S.,  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A., 
S  Photogravure  Plates.  1  Coloured  Plates  and 


IS  from 


s  Dra 


ind  from  Photograph'^.     Roy.il  4to..3oj 


:ngH 


Modern  Bridge. — Hy  'Slam'.  Wiu 

a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  31  tdajoi 
by  the  Portland  and   Turf  Clutn-     iSnw, 

Park.— ?>/£    Game    of    Golf.     By 

William    Park,    Jun..    Champion   Oolb. 

1887-89.     With    17    Plates  and   -6  iUmtti. 

tions  in  the  Text.      Crown  8vi>..  71.  bi. 
Payne-GaWwey  (Sir  Ralph.  Bart), 

Letters  to  Youxg  Shooters  (Fim 
Scries).  On  the  Choice  and  use  ol  a  Ooe. 
With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  71.U 

LetTERSTOYoUJVG  SlIOOTERSi.itKB'A 
Series).  On  the  Production.  Preserratiix. 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Direclitn 
in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Bteatsif 
in  Rclrievets.  With  Portiait  and  loj 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo..  121.  6rf. 

Letters  to  Youtfc  Sf/ooTsts. 
(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  tlM 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  EhiiiA 
Islands,  with  complete  direction)  in 
Shooting  WildTo^l  on  the  Coast  at 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Cxvr, 
Svo.,  i8j. 

Pole. — Tms  Theor  y  OF  ths  Modbmm 
SctSKTiFK  Game  of  IVh/st.    By  Wituu 

Pole,  F.R.S.     Fcp.  8vo..  is.  net. 

ro    J'lav    IVi/ist: 

AND      ETIQUSTTS    Of 
O  A.  PROCTOK.     Crswn 

Ronalds.— 7>/£  FLy-F/s/fses  Eim- 
MOLOGV.  By  Alfkbd  Ronalds.  Wiib  1! 
coloured  Plates.    Svo..  141. 

SkXoms.— Sport  .-i.vt?  Tr.aveu  Ej^i 
AND  West.  By  Fseoerick  Courikmt 
Selous.  With  18  Plates  and  35  llluttw 
tions  in  the  Text.    Medium  Svo.,  i»j.  U.  Mt 


Proctor, — How 

WITH    THE    LaH 
Wh/st.     By  Rict 


Mental,  Moral,  and  Politioal  Philosophy. 

LOGIC.  RHETORIC.  PSYCHOLOGY.  &-C. 


Abbott. — The  Eleuekts  of  Logic. 
By  T.  K.  Abbott   B.D.     lamo.,  31. 

Aristotle. 
The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.     By  Sir  Alexan- 
riER  Grant,  Bart.     1  vols.     Svo,,  3*1. 

-■/.v  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Etnks.  Booksl.-IV.  (BookX.  cvi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  Wilh  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  B^  the  Rev.  E. 
MooRB,  D.D.    down  6vo,  loi.  6d. 


Bacon  (Francis). 
Complete  IVorks.     Edited  bv  R.  L 

Ellis.    Jakes     Spedoing     and' D.   D. 

Heath.     7  vols.     8vo.,  ^3  ,j,.  erf. 
Letters  and  Life,  including  alt  his 

occasional    Works.       Edited    bv    J*«m 

SpeddinO.     7  vols.      Svo..^4  4i, 

The  SssAi-s.vihh  Annotations.  Bv 
RlcKABB  Whatelv,  D.D.      8vo..  101. di. 

7>f£  ElssAvs:  with  Notes  '  By  F. 
?nw»MA,C.W.Gia«oN.    Cx.Sn  y.U, 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy — continued. 

LOGIC,   RHETORIC,   PSYCHOLOGY,    6*0. 


Bacon  (Francis) — continued. 

The  Essays:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
2  Vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.     Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  td. 


(Alexander). 

dfssertat/oxs  on  leading  philo- 
SOPHICAL Topics:  being  Articles  reprinted 
from  "  Mind  ".  [In  the  press. 

Mental  and  Moral   Science  :   a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Or  separately, 
Part  I.  Psychology  and  History  of 

Philosophy.     Crown  Svo.,  6s.  6d. 
Part  1 1 .  Theor  yofE  thics  and  E  thica  l 

Systems.    Crown  Svo.,  4s.  6d. 

Logic  PsiTt  I.  Deduction.  Cr.  8vo., 
45.    Part  II.  Induction.   Cr.  Svo.,  6s.  6rf. 

Senses  AND  theIntellect.  8vo.,i55. 

Emotions  and  the  Will,  8vo.,  155. 

Practical  Essays.    Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

Bray. —  The  Philosophy  of  Neces- 
sity: or.  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.  By 
Charles  Bray.     Crown  Svo..  5s. 

Crozier  (John  Beattie). 

Civil  ISA  tion  and  Progress  :  being 
the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  Svo.,  14s. 

If /STORY  OF  Intellectual  Devel- 

OPAffiVT'.'ontheLinesofModernEvolution. 
Vol.  I.     Svo.,  14s. 
Vol.11.     {In  preparation.) 
Vol.  III.     Svo.,  los.  6d. 

Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Defini- 
tion, Explained  and  Applied.  By  William 
L.  Davidson,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill). — The  Works 

OF.     Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.     Svo., 

1 6s.  each. 
Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.     With  Index  to  the 

three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.     Svo.,  21s. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation.  With  Preface 
by  Bernard  Bosanquet.     Svo.,  55. 

Gumhill. — The  Morals  of  Suicide. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Gurnhill,  B.A.     Crown 
Svo.,  6s. 


Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.). 
Time  and  Space:  A  Metaphysical 

Essay.     Svo.,  i6s. 

The    Theory    of   Practice:    an 

Ethical  Inquiry.     2  vols.     Svo.,  24s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection. 

2  vols.      Svo.,  2 IS. 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience. 

Book  I.  General  Analysis  of  Experience  ; 
Book  II.  Positive  Science;  Book  III. 
Analysis  of  Conscious  Action ;  Book  IV. 
The  Real  Universe.  4  vols.   Svo.,  36s.  net. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  Works 
of  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Green 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  Svo.,  2Ss.  Or 
separately.  Essays.  2  vols.  14s.  Treatise 
OF  Human  Nature.     2  vols.     14s. 

James.— T'i/^  Will  to  Believe^  d,nd 

Other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  By 
William  James,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Crown 
Svo.,  7s.  bd. 

Justinian. — The  Institutes  of 
Justinian  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, Notes,  and  Summary.  By  Thomas 
C.  Sandars,  M.A.    Svo.,  iSs. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason^ 
AND  Other  IVorks  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.    Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.     With  Memoir.     Svo.,  12s.  bd. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  Translated  by 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     Crown  »vo,  3s. 

Introduction  to  Logic^  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty  of 
THE  Four  Figures..  Translated  bv  T. 
K.  Abbott.    Svo.,  6s 

Kelly. — Go  i  -ernment     or     Hum  a  n 

Evolution,  By  Edmond  Kelly,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Justice.  Crown  Svo.  ys,6d, 
net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism  and  Individualism. 
Crown  Svo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

K  i  1 1  i  c  k. — Handbook  to  Mill's 
System  of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
KiLLiCK,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  td. 

Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology,   Svo.,  2 IS. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psycho- 
logy: a  Text- Book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.    Svo.,  12s. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology,    Svo.,  I2S. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  Cr.  8vo.j 
5s.  6d, 


Gnow 


Pla 


•   Account  of  Plaio" 
logy    of    his    Wriu. 

.     LVTOHI,AW9KI.      8vO. 

klax  MiiUer  (F.)- 
3"jV£  SasKce  of  Though 

The  S/x  Si'srs      of  , 

osopur.    8vo..  I. 
T/'ftEE  LecTi'ifk^  J  I 

Philosophy.  Ctowi 
f  Mill  (JoKK  Stuakt). 
k    d  Si-STEM  OF  Logic.  C'  — 
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,1,  and  Politioal  Philosophy — continwd, 

OF   Life:   Con-:  Sully  (James)— cow/ in «<rrf. 
■  Wii.UAM  Edward  '       Cf/iLDKS.v's  IV.il'S:  being  SclestiOM 
braiy  Edition,  Hvo.,  from  the  Author's  "  Studies  ofChiliBiood". 

sn,  Crown  8vo.,  51.  I  With  15  IllustcationL  Crow  n  Svo  .  4*.  6*. 

!  Sutberland.  —  T//£      Okkis     am;; 

GifOiVTH  OF    IHE    MOHAU    IXStlSCT.      B; 


Orkik     as 

Logic.      With  an  I 

and  of  the  Cbrono-  I 

By      WlNCEWTV 


Swinburne.  —  Pjc  ruxe    Logic  -■    an 

Attempt  to  PopuUrise  the  Science  d 
Reasoning.  By  Alfhed  James  SwiSBirMl. 
MA.    With  23  Woodcuts.     Ct.  8v<i„i».M 

'^^' IS. —  iNTl'iriyE       SUGGESTIOX- 

V.  TwoMAa.  Authoi  of"  Spiritual  Lm 
Natural  World."  eic.      Criwn  8*e. 

.—The  Veil  of  Is  is:  b  Sene 

)Lys  on  Idealism.         By  Th«Ma«   E. 

,LL.D„Q.C.     8vo..  101.  M. 

X, — History   of  I'HiLOioPirr. 

.FEED  Webbr.   PioIcssot  IK  thc  l>tt- 

•  of  StiasbuTg.     Translated  by  Fuin 

,v,  Ph.D.     Svo..  r6j. 

sly  (Archbishop). 

'n's Essays.  With  AnnoutiooL 


Oif  LiasKTV.    Crowi 

COffSiDESATIOfrX    OS 

B  (JoVRRNMit.  T.     Crijw 

Utilitakianism.     8vo-, 

SXAMINAT/Olf     OF     StK 

HAua.ro.v's  PHiLosorHr.    s._.,  -^. 
Nature,  the  Utiutvop RsLtci 

ASD  Tnsn.u.     Three  EsKays,     8vo., 
'  MOQCk.  —  Ay    Introduction    •  _ 

Logic.       Ity  William  Henry  S.  Monck.  ;  ZelleT  (Dr.  EdwarD). 

"  *     '■         """    "  '      -j-ff^     Stoics,     Eficvkeans,    and 


\IENTS  OF  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,4i.  W 
neyrs  of  Rhetokic.      Cr.  Svo  , 


Richmond. —  The  Mind  of  a  Child. 
By  Ennis  RicHMuND,  Author  of  '  Boyhood,'  ' 
and  "Through  Boyhood  to  Manhood".  ' 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6if.  net. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and  ' 
Monism.       By  George    John    Romanes, 
LL.D.,  H.B.S.    Cr.  8vo.,  41.  M. 
Sully  (James). 
2 he  Human  Mind  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.     1  vols.    8vo.,  lu.  ! 

Outlines  of  Psychology.     Crown 

8vo.,  gj. 
The  Teacher's  Handbook  Of  Psy-  ; 

CHOLOGY.     Crown  8vo.,  6j.  6rf.  | 

Studies  of  Childhood.    8vo.,  I 


Sceptics.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O-  J. 
Rbichbl.  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  151. 

Outlines  of  the  History  or 
GftBBK  PiiiLosoFHY.  Translated  by 
Sarah  F.  Allhynb  and  Evklvn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,    lol.  bi. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  P.  Allbynb  and 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B. A.    Crown  Svo.,  181. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  0. 
J.  Rbichel,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  lot.  M. 

Aristotle  and  the  Sarlier  Peri- 
patetics.    Translated  by  B.  F.  C.  Co»- 

TBLLOE,     M.A.,    and     J.     H.     MUIRHKAD, 

M.A.     1  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  341. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL   SERIES. 


A  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  71.  6d. 

EiRST  Principles    of   Kkowledce. 

By  John  RicKaBV,  S,J.     Crown  8vo.,  51. 

General   Metaphysics.      By  John 

RlCKABV,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Logic.     By  Richakd  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  51. 


Moral  Philosophy  {Ethics  and 
Natural  Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
BoEDDBR,  S.J.     Crown  8va-,  61.  U. 

Psychology.  By  Michael  Mahbk, 
^.V.D.Li»-^M.A.(Lond.).   Cr.9vo.,b.W. 
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History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 


Davidson. —Z£^z>/A^c  ajvd  Import- 
ant English  Words  :  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  Davidson, 
M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Farrar. — Language  and  Languages, 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Graham.  —  English    Synonyms, 

Classified   and   Explained :    with   Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 

Max  MuUer  (F.). 

The  Science  of  Language.    2  vols. 

Crown  Svo.,  loj. 


Max  MuUer  (F.) — continued. 
Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 

HoMB  OF  THE  Arvas,     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 
Vol.  in.  Essays  o.v  Language  and 
Literature.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Last  Essays.  First  Series.  Essays 
on  Language,  Folklore  and  other  Sub- 
jects.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Roget. — Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  full  Index.     Crown  8vo.,  95.  het. 


Political  Economy  and  Economics. 


Ashley  (VV.  J.). 

English  Economic  History  and 
Theory.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  55.  Part 
II.,  I05.  6d. 

Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic 

Crown  Svo,  gs.  net. 


Madeod  (Henry  Dunning) — contd. 
The    Theory  of    Credit.       Svo. 

In  I  Vol.,  305.  net;  or  separately,  Vol. 
I.,  los.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  los.  net. 
Vol  II.,  Part  II.  105.  net. 

Indian  Currency,  8vo.,  2s.  6^.  net. 


Bagehot— ^cavav/c  Studies.     By    -i/iwi— Political     Economy,        By 


Walter  Bagehot.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Barnett. — Pra c pica ble  Socia  lism  : 

Essays  on  Social  Reform.     By  Samuel  A. 
and  Henrietta  Barnett.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Devas. — A  Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo., 
75.  6</.     (Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Series.) 


John  Stuart  Mill.    Popular  Edition.    Cr. 
8vo.,35.6</.  Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,3os. 

Mulhall. — Industries  and  Wealth 
OF  Natio.vs.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.    With  32  Diagrams.    Cr.  8vo.,  85.  6d. 

Spahr. — America's  IVorkingPeople, 

By  Charles  B.  Spahr.   Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Lawrence.— Zd/t\4Z,    Variations   in   Symes.  —  Political    Economy:    a 

Wages.    By  F.  W.  Lawrence,  M.A.    With  I      short    Text-book    of    Political    Economy. 
Index  and  18  .Maps  and  Diagrams.  4to.,85.6f/.  ,      with    Problems    for    Solution,    Hints    for 

Supplementary    Reading,    and    a    Supple- 
Leslie. — Essays  on  Political  EcO-  >      mentary  Chapter  on  Socialism.     By  J.  E. 
NOMY.     By  T.   E.   Cliffe   Leslie,   Hon.  |      Symes,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d, 
LL.D.,  Dubl.     8vo.,  105.  6d.  \ 

Toynbee. — Lectures   on    the    In- 
Macleod  (Henry  Dinning). 

Economics  for  Beginners,    Crown 

8vO.,  25. 

The  Elements  of  Economics,     2  I  Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 


dustrial  Revolution  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury IN  England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee. 
8vo.,  loi.  bd. 


vols.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td.  each. 

BiMETALiSM,     8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking,     Cr. 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The    Theory   and    Practice    of 
Banking.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  11s,  Vol.  IL  141. 


The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 

With  Map  and  Bibliography.    8vo.,  i&s. 
Industrial  Democracy  :  a  Study 

in  Trade  Unionism.   2  vols.  8vo.,  255.  net. 

Problems  of  Modern  Industry  : 

Essays.    8vo.,  qs.  W. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology,  &g. 


Clodd  (Edward). 

The  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 

Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

A  Primer  of  Evolution :  being  a 

Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  *  The  Story 
of  Creation '.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  li.  6<f. 

Lubbock. — The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion^ and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Lord 
Avebury).  With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo..  185. 


Romanes  (George    John). 
Essays.     Edited    by    C.    Lloti> 

Morgan.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 
Darwin^  and  after  Darwin:  an 

Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theor>',  and& 
Discussion  on  Post- Darwinian  Qucstsont. 
Part  I.  The  Darwii^ian  Theory.    With 

Portrait  ol  Darwin  and  1 25  lUustratiou. 

Crown  8vo.,  los.  6<f. 
Part  II.    Post- Darwinian    Questioxs: 

Heredity  and  Utility.     With  Portrait  of 

the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.» 

los.  td. 
Part    III.      Poet- Darwinian     Questions: 

Isolation  and  Physiological  Selcctioa. 

Crown  8vo.,  55. 

An  Examination  of    Weismasw- 

ism.     Crown  8vo.,  6$. 


The  Soienoe  of 

Balfour.  —  The    Foundations    of' 

Belief  ;  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  ' 
Study  of  Thcolog>'.     By  the   Right  Hon.  ; 
Arthur    James    Balfour.      Eighth    and 
Cheaper    Edition,    Revised,    with    a    New 
Introduction  and  Summary.      Crown  8vo., 
6s.  net. 

Baring-Gould. — The    Origin  axd 

DEi'FLOiwiF.xr  OF  Rei.igiol's  Belief. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Govld.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo..  3s.  bd.  each. 

Campbell. — Rkligicv  l\  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.I)..  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.     8vo..  155. 

Davidson. —  Theism,  as  Grounded  in 

Human  Nature,  Historically  and  Critically 
Handled.  Being  the  Burnett  Lectures 
for  1S92  and  1893,  delivered  at  Aberdeen. 
By  \V.  L.  Davidso.n.  M.A.,  LL.D.  Svo.,  155. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

J/./(;/(  .\xn  Rf.lu;io.\.  Svo.  105.6^/. 
Custom    Axn    Myth:     Studies    of 

Early     Usage     and      Belief.       With     15 
Illustrations.       Crown  Svo..  35.  bd. 

Myth,  Ritual,  axd  Rfl.gmw,     2 

vols.     Crown  8vo..  75. 

AfoPERX  My: i/oioG]' :   a   Reply  to 

Professor  Max  Muller.     8vo..  95. 

The  Mak.'Xc  01  REi.u.ioy,  Ct.'^xo., 
55.  net. 


Religion,  &c. 

Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 
Chips  from  a  German  II  'or  as  hop. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  M>thok>g>*  and  Folk 
Lore.     Crown  8vo.,  51. 

The  Six  Syste.vs  of  Indias 
Philosophy.    8vo.,  i8s. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of 

Mythology.    2  vols.    8vo.,  325. 
The  Origin  and  Groiyt-h  of  Relf 

Giox,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  The  Hibbcrt  Lectures,  deli\-ercd 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 

Religion  :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Natural   Religion.     The   Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  L'nivcrsitj 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.     Crown  8vo..  55. 

Physical  Religion.      The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.     Crown  8vo..  >s. 

Anthropological  Religion,     The 

Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Glasgow  in  i8gi.     Cr.  Svo.,  3*. 

Theosophy^  or  Psychological  Re- 

LiGio.v.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  deli\-erc<l 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1S92. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  ^edanta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Ro'yal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.     Cr.  Svo.,  51. 

Last    Essays.      Second      Series — 

"^ss^lns    ciw     the     Science     of    Religioiu 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &g. 


Abbott. — Hellenic  A.     A  Collection 

of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  td. 

^SChylUS. — EUMENIDES  OF  yEscHY- 
LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.    8vo.,  75. 

Aristophanes.  —  The   Acharnians 

OP  Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.    By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo.,  ij. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  MEfCALFE,  B.D. 

Oallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
>cursuses.  With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Charicles:  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td, 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D^,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.     8vo.,  155. 

Cicero. — Cicero's  Correspondence. 

By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  125.  Vol.  IV.,  155.  Vol.  V.,  14$. 
Vol.  VI.,  I2S.     Vol.  VII.  Index,  ^s.  6d. 

Harvard    Studies    in     Classical 

Philology.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XI.  and  XIL  1900  and  1901.  8vo., 
■65.  6d.  net  each. 

Hime. — Lucian,  the  Syrian  Sa- 
tirist. By  Lieut-Col.  Henry  W.  L.  Hime, 
(late)  Royal  Artillery.     8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Homer. 

The    Iliad   of   Homer.       Freely 

rendered  into  English  Prose  for  the  use  of 
those  who  cannot  read  the  original.  By 
Samuel  Bvtler.     Crown  8vo. ,  7s.  td. 

The  Odyssey,  Rendered  into  Eng- 
lish Prose  for  the  use  of  those  who  cannot 
read  the  original.  By  Samuel  Butler. 
With  4  Maps  and  7  Illustrations.  8vo., 
75.  6rf, 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.      Done 

mto  English  Verse.  By  William  Mor- 
ris.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Horace. — The  Works  of  Horace, 

RBNDBRSD  INTO   ENGLISH   PrOSE.       With 

Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
Coutts,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Lucan. —  The  Pharsalia  of  Lucan. 

Translated  into  Blank  Verse.  By  Sir 
Edward  Ridley.    8vo.,  14J. 

Mackail. — Select  Epigrams  from 
THE  Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W.  Mac- 
kail.  Edited  with  a  Revised  Text,  Intro- 
duction, Translation,  and  Notes.     8vo.,  165. 

Ogilvie. — Horae  Latinae  :  Studies 

in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chiet 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
8vo.,  125.  td.  net. 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 
8s.  6rf. 

Tyrrell.  —  Dublin  Translations 
INTO  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.     8vo.,  6s. 

Virgil. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Coninoton. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  /En e ids  of  Virgil.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  /Eneid  of  Virgil,  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  Thornhill.     Crown  8vo.,  6j.  net. 

The  /Eneid  of  Virgil.    Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  James  Rhoades. 
Books  I. -VI.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 
Books  VII. -XII.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Eclogues  and   Georgics  of 

Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.     i6mo.,  5s. 

Wilkins. — The  Groivth  of  tub. 
Homeric  Poems,  "^^i^.^w-^x^^.  %^^<;i.^^>., 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Arnold. —  The  Light  of  the  World: 

or,  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Ar.nold.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  Holman  Hunt.     Crown  8vo.,  5*.  net. 

Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 
Chamber  Comedies  :   a  Collection 

of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays^  and  How  to 
Act  Thsm.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

RuMPELSTiLTZKiN :  SL  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male ;  i  Fe- 
male). From  '  Fairy  Tjile  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  '.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.    Cr.  8vo.,  sewed,  td. 

Bird.  —  Ronald  s    Farewell^    and 

other  Verses.  By  George  Bird,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire.  Fcp.  8vo., 
45.  bd.  net. 

Goethe. —  The  First  Part  of  the 
Tragedy  of  Faust  in  English.  By 
Thos.  E.  Webb,  LL  D..  sometime  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College :  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
etc.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Thb 
Death  OF  Falsi,  from  the  Second  Part. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Ingelow  (Jean). 
Poetical     ITorks.       Complete    in 

One  Volume.     Crown  8vo.,  6i.  net. 

L ) 'K iCA L  A SD  o THER  PoF.Ms,  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  J  fan  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  tii.  cloth  plain,  35.  cloth  gilt. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Grass  of  Parxasscs.  Fcp.  8vo., 
25.  6</.  net. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.     Edited 

by  .'X.NDKEw  Lang.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Lecky.— y'c>f.»/A.  By  the  Ri^^ht  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  Leckv.     Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Lytton    (The     K.arl     of),     (Owen 

Meredith  I. 

The  Was  defer.     Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6^. 

Lucii.E.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  6J. 
Selected  Poems.   Ci.^vo.,  \os.M. 


Macaulay.— Zyf  ys  of  Ancient  RomEj 

with  •  IVRY'   AND  *  ThR  ARMADA  \       3f 

Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharp.  Fcp.  410.,  los.  6^ 

BijoQ        Edition. 

i8mo.,  25.  6d.  gilt  top. 


-     Popular   Editioo. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Illustrated   by  J.    R.   Wkgcelin.      Crown 

8vo.,  35.  net. 
Annotated  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.,   is.  sewed, 

15.  6d.  doth. 


MacDonald. — A  Boon  of  Strife,  at 
the  form  of  thb  Diary  of  an  Ou> 
Soul  .-  Poems.  By  George  MacDonald. 
LL.D.     i8mo.,  6s. 

(  Moon. — Poems  of  Love  and  Home, 

By    George    Washington    Moon,    Hon. 
F.R.S.L.     With  Portrait.     i6mo..  25.  6rf. 

I  Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS— Library   Editios. 
Complete  in   11  volumes.      Crou-n  Svo.. 
price  55.  net  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,     4  vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Dea  th  of  Jason, 

Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Defence  of  Gueneiere^  and 

other  Poems.     Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

The  Stor  i '  of  Sigurd  the  I  ols : \yc, 
and  The  Fall  of  the  A'ibluncs.  C:. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Jf'AY,  and  Loie  :s 

E SOUGH.     Crown  8vo..  55.  net. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.       Done 

into  English  Verse.     CroN^-n  8vo..  55.  net. 

The  ^neids  of    Virgil.       Dooe 

into  English  Verse,     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf,  some t: me 
KisG  OF  THE  Folk  OF  the  \Vedergea  ts. 
Translated  by  William  Morris  and  .\. 
J.  Wyatt.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Popular   Edition.     5  vols.      lamo.,  255.; 

or  55.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten   Parts.  255.;  or  is.  6J. 

each,  sold  separately. 
Cheap    Edition,    in   i  vol.      Cro>\-n   Svo.. 

65.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way,    Square  crown 

Svo.,  65. 
•/   For    Mr.    William    Morris's    other 
N<  wVs.^  vt^  Y^.  i.>^^  -xja.  -ajad  ^2- 
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Poetry  and   the  Drama — continued. 


Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary  Macleod 
Banks.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

Nesbit. — La  vs  and  Legends,    By  E. 

Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo  ,  55. 

Riley.  —  Old  Fashioned  Roses : 
Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
i2mo.,  55. 

Romanes. — A  Select/on  from  the 
Poems  op  Georgr  John  A'omanes,  M,A,^ 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6^. 


Shakespeare. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakespeare. 

With  36  Woodcuts,     i  vol.     8vo.,   14J. 
Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  215. 

The  Sha  kespea  re  Bir  thda  y  Book, 

By   Mary  F.  Dunbar.     32mo.,  is.  6rf, 

Savage-Armstrong. — Ballads    of 

Down.  By  G.  F.  Savage-Armstrong, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Stevenson. — A  Child* s  Garden  of 

Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Wagner, —  The  Nibeluncen  Ring, 

Done  into  English  Verse  by  Reginald 
Rankin,  B.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-La\v.  •    "^     —  -— * 

Vol.  I.     Rhine  Gold,  Th7  Valkyrie.  -Fcp. 

8vo.,  4s.  6d.  '   »,  « 

Vol.    II.     Siegfried,   The   Twilight   of  the 

Gods.     Fcp.  8vo.,  45.  6d. 


Fiction,  Humour,  &e. 


Anstey  (F.). 

Voces    Populi,     (Reprinted    from 

*  Punch*.) 

First  Series.     With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 

Bernard  Partridge.   Cr.  8vo.,  35.  net. 
Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 

Bernard  Partridge.   Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

The  Man  from  Blankley's,  and 
other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from.'  Punch  '.) 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Bailey. — My  Lady  of  Orange  :    a 

Romance  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of 
Alva.  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 
Novels    and    Tales.       Complete 

in  II  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  15.  bd,  each,  or 
in  sets  at  55.  net. 


Vivian  Grey. 
The  Young  Duke,  etc. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  etc. 
Contarini       Fleming, 

etc. 
Tancred. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 


Endymion. 

Novels  and  Tales,  The  Hugh- 
RNDBN  Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and 
II  Vignettes.    11  Vols.    Crown  8vo.,  425. 

Churchill. — Savrola  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  Winston 
Sprncbr. Churchill,  M.P.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Crawford. — The  Autobiography  of 

A  Tramp.  By  J.  H.  Crawford.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  *  The  Vagrants,' 
by  Fred.  Walker,  and  8  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Creed. — The  Vicar  of  St,  Luk^s. 

By  Sibyl  Creed.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Dougall. — Beggars    All.      By    L. 

Doug  ALL.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Doyle  (A.  Con  an). 

MiCAH  Clarke:   A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth^s   Rebellion.      With    10   lUustra-    * 
tions.     Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6rf. 

The   Refugees:     A  Tale   of   the 

Huguenots.     With  25  Illustrations.     Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters,     Cr. 

8vo,  35.  6rf. 

The  Captain  of   the  Polestar^. 
and  other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Dyson. — The     GoldStealers  :    a 

Story  ofWaddy.  By  Edward  Dyson, 
Author  of  'Rhymes  from  the  Mines,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Farrar  (F.  W.,   Dean   of   Canter- 
bury). 
Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.    An  Historic  Talc. 
Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 
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iotion,  Humour,  &e. — continv£d.  , 

Haggard  (H.   Rider)— •owrt^ 

Mr.   AfEESojv's    IFiLL.      Wi 

llluBtTitioiiE.     Crown  3vo.,  31.  bi. 

Nada  THE  Lily.    With  23  III 


^BTEH/DERS.     A  Story 

Wilh  II  llluslrilions  by 

KNE-JoHES,  Bart.     Crown 


-■:  o/'essok's  Chilure!*.  With 
.uottations  by  Ethel  Kj^tg  Bubcess. 
vn  Svo.,  61. 

Francis  (M.  E.)- 
FiANDBRS  IViDOw.     Cr.  8vo,,  6s. 
YEOMAif  Fleetwood.    Cr,  8vo.,  61, 
/'astora/.s  of  Dorset.      With   8 

niuslrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6i. 

Froude.— r^fi  Th-p  Chiefs  of  Dujv- 

SDlvan  Irish  RomanceoflheLastCenlury. 
By  James  A.  Fboude.     Cr.  Svo.,  31.  td. 

GurAon.— 'Memories  axd  FAifciEs : 

SulTotl:  Tales  and  olher  StoHes;  Fairy 
Legends  ;  P[>eniii ;  Miscellaneous  Articles. 
By  the  late  I.fluv  Camii-la  GirRitoN.     Cr. 

Haggard(H.  Rider). 
Allah    Quateemais.      With    31 

IllustrationB.     Crown  Svo..  31.  €d. 

^LLAA-'s  Wife.  With  34  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3J.  td. 

Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.     Cr.  8vo.,  31.  bd. 

Black  Heart  AKD  White  Heart, 
.i.\'D  OTHER  SlORlES.  With  33  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Cleopatra.    With  ag  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  ji.  fid. 
Colonel   Qvaritch,    V.C.      With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  31. 6rf. 

Dawk.     With  i6  Illustrations.     Cr.  \ 

8vo„  3J.  6rf.  j 

Dr.  Therne.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  6(/.  ) 

Eric  Brichtevbs.    With  51  Illus- 1 

trations.     Crown  Svo..  31.  hd. 

Heart  of  the   World.     With  15 
Illustrations,    down  Bvo.,  31.  bd. 
Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 

Ctown  avo.,  3J.  f/d, 
Maiwa's  JiEfEHGE,    Or.  8vo  ,  11.  6rf. 
Lvsbeth.      With    26    Illustrations, 

Crown  8vo,,  61. 

MofrrEZUifA's  Daughter.  Wktizj, 
iJitwtrationB.    Ciovin  8vo.,  31.  bd. 


Crown  8vo.,  3J.  M. 

She.    With  32  Illustrations.    ( 
Svo.,  31.  6rf. 

Sif.-iLLoir  :  aTaleof  the  Greai 
With  8  IHustrationE.     Crown  Svo. 


The    Witch's    Head.        Wil 

IllusUalions.      Crown  Svo..  31.  U. 

Haggard  and  L-ang. —  ThbWi 

Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Hacoui 
Anhbew  Lang.  With  17  lIliMli 
Crown  8vo.,  js.  (td. 

Harte.— /a-  the  Carqiuhez  I| 

By  Bret  Harte.      Crown  8vc..  3i.| 

Hope. — The    Heart    of    Pwi 


Howard  (Lady  Mabel). 


Jerome. — Sketches  in  Lave: 
Blur  akd  Creek.  By  Jerous  K,  Ji 
Author  of  ■  Three  Men  in  a  Baal 
Crown  8\-o.,  31.  6tf. 

Joyce. — Old  Gel  tic  Roma 
Twelve  of  the  moat  beautiful  of  the  A 
Irish  Romantic  Tales,  TransUUed  bi 
Gaelic.     By  P.  W.  Joyce.   LL.D. 

Svo.,  31.  6rf. 

Lang. — A  Mokk  of  Fife  ;  a 

of  the  Days  of  Joan  of  .Arc.  By  Ai 
Lano.  With  13  Illustrations  by  Si 
luAGE,     Crown  Svo.,  31.  6<'. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.). 
The  Chevalier  D^Avriac    C 

8vo.,  %s.  bd. 
THliTRA.TO.:sW,'A^.      Cr.  8vi 
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Fiction,   Humour,  &e. — continued. 


Lyall  (Edna). 

The  Autobiography  OF  A  Slander, 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15.,  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  td.  net. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Truth. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15.,  sewed ;  15.  6</.,  cloth. 

DoREEN.     The  Story  of  a  Singer. 

Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Wayfaring  Men,  Crown  8vo.,  65. 
Hope  the  Hermit  :  sl  Romance  of 

Borrowdale.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Marchmont — In  the  Name  of  a 

Woman:  a  Romance.  By  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Mason  and  Lang.— Parson A^elly.  , 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lang.  | 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Max    Miiller.  —  Deutsche    Liebe  \ 

{German  Love)  :    Fragments    from    the  ; 
Papers  of  an  Alien.     Collected  by  F.  Max  { 
Muller.     Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Crown  8vo.,  15.  6d,  each. 


Morris  (William) — continued. 

The  Roots  of  the  Mountains^ 
wherem  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.     Square  crown  8vo.,  85. 

A    Tale  of  the   House  of  the 

WoLFiNGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  65. 

A  Dream  of  Jo:.n  Ball^  and  a 
Kind's  Lesson.    i2mo.,  15.  6d. 

JVeivs  from  Nowhere;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo., 
15.  td. 

The  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong  ,^ 

Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  EirIkr 
MagnCsson  and  William  Morris.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Three  Northern  Love  Stories^ 
and  Other  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  EirIkr  Magnusson  and 
William  Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

•^*  For   Mr.   William   Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  20,  30  and  32. 

Newman  (Cardinal). 
Loss  AND  Gain  :    The   Story  of  a 

Convert.  Crown  8vo.  Cabinet  Edition,. 
65. ;  Popular  Edition,  35.  6^. 

Callista  :  A  Tale  of  the  Third 
Century.  Crown  8vo.  Cabinet  Edition, 
65. ;  Popular  Edition,  35.  6d. 


Merriman. — Flotsam.-  A  Story  of !  Phillipps-WoUey.— ^at/^/*;  a  Legend 

the   Indian   Mutiny.       By  Henry   Seton  |  of  the  Lone  Mountain.     By  C.  Phillipps- 

Merriman.      With  Frontispiece  and  Vig-  Wolley.    With  13  Illustrations.    Crown 

nette  by  H.  G.  Massey.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d.    |  8vo.,  35.  6d, 


Morris  (William). 
The  Sundering  Flood.     Cr.  8vo., 

75.  6d, 

The    Water   of   the    Wondrous 
Isles,    Crown  8vo.,  75.  td. 

The  Well  at  the  World's  End. 

2  vols.    8vo.,  285. 
The  Wood  Beyond  the  World. 

Crown  8vo,  65.  net. 

The  Story  of   the    Glittering 

Plajn^  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  of 
the  Undying.     Square  post  8vo. ,  55.  net. 


Raymond. — Two  Men  o'  Men  dip. 

By  Walter  Raymond.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Ridley.  — Anne   M.  i  /xu  'a  r ixg.      By 

Alice   Ridley,  Author  of  '  The  Story  of 
Aline'.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 


Amy  Herbert 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.     Ivors. 


Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6rf.  each  cloth  ijlain.    a.^.^d*. 
tacVv  c\o\^  c*Xx^,  %^x  t^^^ts«». 
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Fiction,   Humour,  ^.—continued. 

Somerville    (E.    (E.)    and    Ross  Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 


Cr. 


Cr. 


(Martin). 

Some  Experiences   of  an  Irish 

R.M.      With  31   Illustrations  by  E.  CE. 
Somerville.     Cro>vTi  8vo.,  6s. 

T//E    Real     Charlotte.       Crown 

8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  Silver  Fox,     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6</. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.Jekyll 
AND  Mr.  Hyde,  Fcp.  8vo.,  u.  sewed. 
15.  td.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  AfR.  Hyde;  with  other 
Fables.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

More  New  Arabian  Nights — The 
Dynamiter.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Fanny  van  de  Grift  Steven- 
son.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Suttner.— Z.4  r  Doivn    Your  Arms   ^?^~^^^  £^^^    Scruple.     Bv 

{Die  Waffen  Siedcr) :  The  Autobiography  .      ^'^'  Wilfrid  Ward.     Cro^-n  8w.,  6s. 
of  Martha  von  Tilling.     By  Bertha  von    wxy^^.  r»       ..  e* 

SUTTNER.     Translated  by  T.   Holmes.    ^CSt  — ;£^^</A^0     FulleSTOK;    Of. 

The  Family  Evil  Genius.  By  B.  B.  W  est. 
Author  of  *  Half  Hours  u-ith  the  MiUior- 
aires,'  etc.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


The  Babv^s    Grandmother. 

8vo.,  2s.  td. 
Cousins,     Crown  8vo.,  25.  M. 
Troublesome    Da  ughters, 

8vo.,  2s.  f>d. 

Pauline,    Crown  8vo.,  25.  M. 
Dick  Netherbw     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6rf. 
The  History  of  a     Wbek. 

8vo.  2s.  td. 

A  Stiff-necked  Genera  t/on. 

8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Nan,  and  other  Stones.     Cr. 

2S.  6d. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica, 

8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

The  One  Good  Guest.     Cr.  8ya 

2S.  6J. 

^  Ploughed^    and     other     Stories. 

Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6</. 

7V^  Ma  tchmaker,    Cr.  8vo. ,  25. 6i. 


Cr. 

Cr. 

8va, 

Cl 


Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6</ 

Swan.  — Ba  l  l  a  s  t. 

k.  Crown  8vo..  6s. 


By  MvRA  Swan. 


Trollope  (Anthony). 

The  IVardex.     Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Barchester  Toh'eks.  Cr.8vo.,i5.6^. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

OxE  OF  Oi'RSELi'ES,     Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 
The  Ixtrl'ders,  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d, 
Leddy  Marget.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Ii'A  Kildare:  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.    Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6«/. 
Mr4    Smith:   a    Part    of  his    Life. 

Crown  8vo..  25.  td. 


Wesrinan  (Stanley). 

The  House  of  the  Wolf.     With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Crown  Svc 
3s.  bd. 

A  Gentleman  of  Prance.     With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Red  Cockade.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.     Crown  8\-o.,  6s. 

Shrewsbury,  With  24  Illustra 
tions  by  Claude  A.  Shepperson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Sophia.    W^'th  Frontispiece.    Crown 

8vo.,  6i. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 


Butler.  —  O cr  H  >  usehol d  Ixsec ts. 

An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  lound  in 
Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butler, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.,  35.  td. 

Furneaux  (W.). 

The    Outdoor     World;    or    The 

Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  ( 16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Texv.  Cxoww  8vo., 
gilt  edges.  6$.  net. 


Furneaux  (W\) — continued. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
W^ith  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus^ 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo..  gi>. 
edges,  6s.  net. 

Life    in    Ponds    and    Streams. 

With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions  in    the   Text.      Crown    8va,  gilt 
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Popular   Seienee    (Natural  History,  &c.) — continued. 


Hartwig  (George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 

With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.     8vo., 
g^lt  edges,  75.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  75.  net. 

The  Polar  World.  With  3  Maps, 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  75.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World,  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  75.  net. 

Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
SciBNTiPic  Subjects,  By  Hermann  von 
Hblmholtz.  With  63  Woodcuts.  2  vote. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6d.  each. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 
Birds  and  Man.      Lar^e    crown 
8vo.,  65.  net. 

Nature  in  Doivnland.     With  12 

Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
A.  D.  McCoRMicK.     8vo.,  i05.  6rf.  net. 

British  Birds.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R,S.  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  65.  net. 

Birds  in  London.     With  17  Plates 

and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by  Bryan 
Hook,  A.  D.  McCormick,  and  from 
Photographs  from  Nature,  by  R.  B. 
Lodge.    8vo.,  125. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 
Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Vol.  I.      Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Works  of 

Gwilt. — An  Encyclopedia   of  Ar- 

CHITSCTURB.      By    JoSEPH    GwiLT,    F.S.A. 

With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  {1888), 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi- 
tions by  WvATT  Papworth.    8vo.,  21s.  net. 

Maunder  (Samuel). 
Biographical    Treasury.      With 

Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 

Treasury  OF  Geography,  Physical, 

Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.   Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

The   Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 

LBDGR.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.   8vo.,  65. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Lib- 
rary OF  Rrfbrbncb.    Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 
Historical  Treasury.  Fcp.Svo.  65 


Proctor  (Richard  A.) — continued. 
Rough  Wa  ys  made  Smooth.   Fami- 

liar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Pleasant  Wa  ys  in  Science.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  td. 

Na  ture  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.     Cr.  8vo.,  31.  W. 

Leisure  Readings.   By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 
•^*  For  Mr.  Proctor^s  other  books  see  pp.  14 
and    28,    and    Messrs.    Longmans    &»    Co.^s 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Works. 

Stanley. —-<4  Familiar  History  of 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  ^J.  6d. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 
Homes  without  Hands:  A  Descrij)- 

tion  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  the  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  75.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  net. 

Out    of   Doors;    a    Selection    of 

Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description 

of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  •  Homes  without  Hands  \  With  60 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d, 

Petland    Revisited.      With     33 

Illustrations.   Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  td. 

Reference. 

Maunder  (Samuel) — continued. 
The  Treasury  of  Botaa  y.    Edited 

by  J.  LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moorb, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.     2  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  125. 

Roget.  —  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
John  Lewis  Roget.    Crown  8vo.,  95.  net. 

^iWvch." Popular  Tables  for  giving 

information   for   ascertaining  the   value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 

i      the  Public  Funds,  etc.      By  Charles   M. 

,      WiLLicH.      Edited  b^   H.  ^^v.^^  Vs«».'^ 
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Children's  Books. 


Adclborg.—Ci-EA.v  J'h-rER  a 

C/i/LPKHK    OF  GlirBBY!£A.       By    1.111111H, 

AriEl.BDKG.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
hy  Mrs.  Ok*HAM  Wall*s.  With  23 
CuluurBtl  Plates.  Oblong  4(0.,  boards. 
3,.  6rf.  n«. 

'  Brown. — The  Book  of  Saints  and 
Frisndiy  BEAsri.  By  Aa«K  FAiiwei.1. 
Brown.  With  8  lllusctations  by  F*nsv  Y. 
CoRV.     Crown  8vo..  4s.  6rf.  net. 

Buckland. — 7»oLittleRunawavs. 
Adapted  ftoin  the  French  of  Louis  Dgs- 
NovK«s.  By  James  Buckland.  With  .10 
lllustralions  by  Cec:i.  Aldin.   Cr.  Svo..  6j. 

Corbin  and  Going. —  Urchins  of 
THR  SB-t.  By  Marie  Overton  Corbin 
and  Ch*bles  Buxton  Going.  With  Draw- 
ing?  by  t'.  L  Bennett.     Oblong  4(0.,  31.  erf. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 
Etiwy   THE   Fair;    or.   The   First 

Chronicle  of  /Escendune.  Cl.  Svo. ,  zi.  nc  I, 

Alfcar  the  Dane  ;  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  .Sscendune.  Cr.  8vd.  21.  net. 

The  Rival  Heirs:  being  the  Third 
»nd  Last  Chionicle  of  .Sscendune.     Ci. 

The  House  01-  Waldbrne.  A  Tale 
of  the  Ctoistet  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Baions'  Wars.    Crown  8vo.,  is.  net. 

Brian  Fitz-Count.      A   Story  of 
Waltingford     Castle      and      Dorchester 
Abbey.     Cr.  8vo.,  w.  net. 
Henty  (G.  A.). — Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs  :  A  Story-Book  for  Boys. 
By  Variuus  Authors.  With  61  Ulus- 
Iratiors.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  31.  net. 
YvLE  Tide  Yarns:  a  Story-Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  Authors,  With 
45  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges.  31. 

Lang  (Andrew).— Edited  by. 
The  Violet  Fairy  Book.    With  8 

Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo..  gill  edges,  5i. 

Thk  Blue  Fairy  Book.    With  138 

IlluBlrations.     Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  fts. 

The  Red  Fairv  Book.  With  ido 
II lustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  gill  edges.  61. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.  With  gg 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  6j. 

The  Grey  Fmsv  Book.  With  65 
*"  '^lown  %VD.,  ^'■^t.cie.ts.bi. 


Lang  (Andkew) — Editeo  bv- 
j      The  YEL1.0W  Fairy  Book.    liViU 

104  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo..  gilt  cd^B.  (• 

~        "  "  Book.     With  6; 

I  8vo.,  gilt  edgu.  b 

The  Blue  PosTxv  Book.  Wiihiw 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  gilt  cdget.  ft 

The  True  Story  Book.     With  » 

Illustialions.      Crown  8vo..  gilted>cs.f> 

The  Red  True  Storybook.  Wift 

100  Illustrations.      Cc.  8vo..  gilledges,At 
The  Animal  Story  Book.    Widi 

67  Illustrations.      Cr.  8vo.,  gtll  rdgokfc 
The  Red  Book  ofAvimal  Sroxat 

With  65  Illustrations.     Crowo  Ml,(* 

edgea,  6s. 
The  Arabian  Nights  £Nr£MTJ9- 

ME.V7-S.    With  66  IllustiatioiH.   C(.lw.- 

gik  edges.  6j. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 
Badoy's  Boy.    With  8  lllusinitioDt.  ' 

Crown   8vo.,   3^.    net. 
Bes  a  no    the    nvCHES.S.     W*  J   . 

Illustialions.     Crown  8vo.,  )«.  oH.  J 

The  Besesforh  Prize,     With  J  ' 

Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,  31.  net. 

The  Hoi'SE  of  Surprises.    With  6 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     31.  net. 

Murray.  —  Flower  Legends  fot 
CiiiLL'HEK.  By  Hilda  Murray  (the  Hot 
Mrs.  MuRHAV  of  Etibank).  Pictured  bj  J. 
S.  Elakd.  With  numerous  Coloured  iM 
other  Illustrations.     Oblong  410..  61. 

Penrose. — Chuhby  -.      a     Nuisaoct 

By  Mrs.  Penrose.     With  Illustrations 
Praeger  (Rosamond). 
The  .4DrENTUREs  of    the   Tnttx 
Bold  Babbs:    Hector,  Nonokia   am 
Alisakder.     a  Story  in  Pictures.    Wit* 
14  Coloured     Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures.   Oblong  4to..  3J.  bd. 
The  Fur  ther  Doings  of  the  Thxu 
Bold  Babies.   Wiih  24  Coloured  Picium 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4io.,3i.6^. 
Stevenson. — A  Child's   Garden  o/ 
Verses.     By  Robert   Lot/is  Stevxxsoii- 
Fcp.  8vo..  51. 

Tappan.— Oz,£i  Ballads  in  Peose 
Bv  Eva  March  Tappak,  With  4  Ulot 
ttalions  by  Fannv  Y.  Cosv.     Crown  »«.. 
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Children's  Books — continued. 


Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 

The  Adventures  of  Tu\y  Dutch  \ 
Dolls  and  a  *  GoLLtwocG\    With  31 
Coloured   Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The   Golliwogg' s  Bicycle   Club. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  GoLLiiroGG  at  the  Seaside,' 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  , 
IIluHtrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to. ,  6s.  = 


Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha) 

— continued. 

The  GoLLiiroGG  jy  U'ae.   With  31 

Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  GoLL/irocc's  Polar  Adven- 

TVRBS.     With  31  Coloured  Plates.     Ob- 
long 4to.,  65. 

The    Golljw'oc.c's    AvtO'Co-cart. 

With  31  Coloured  Platen  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  VsGE-MEy's  Heiexge.     With 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  lUus 
trations  in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 


The  Silver 


Crown  8vo.    3s.  6</. 

Arnold's  (Sir  Bdwln)  Ems  and  Laada.  With 
71  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Baiahet's  (W.)  Blographleal  SiodlM.    y  ^' 

Baiahet's  (W.)  BconeiBle  Sindlaa.    y.  6d, 

Baiahet*s(W.)UUrai7tladlaa.  With  Portrait. 
3  vols,  y.  bd.  cjich. 

Bator's  (Sir  8.  W.)  Bl^ht  Taara  In  Cajrlon. 

With  6  lllustmtions.     31.  dd, 

Bakar*B  (Sir  B.  W.)  Rlfla  and  Heond  In  Cajrlen. 

With  6  Illustrations.     31.  6d. 

BariB^-Ooald*!  (Raw.  B.)  Carlou  Hytba  of  Iha 
■IddU  Mm.    y.  bd. 

BarlBtf-Ooald*s  (Bav.  B.)  Ort^la  aad  Dtvalop- 
■MBtefBallfleasBallat   a  vols.   3r.6df.each. 

Baakar*8  ( W.  B.)  Oallua :  or.  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.     With  26  IIIus.    y.  6d. 

Ba«kar*s  (W.  A.)  Charlelas:  or.  IllustratioDs  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  a6  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Bnt*s  (J.  T.)  TiM  Balnad  Clttoa  of  MaahoBa- 

With  117  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 


Library. 

EACH  Volume. 

Do3rla*B  (A.  Coaaa)  Tha  Btark  Mnnro  Lattart. 

y.  6./. 

rroada*s  (J.  A.)  Tha  Hlatory  of  BBglaad,  from 

the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.     la  vols.     3^.  6d,  each. 

froiida*s  (J.  B.)  TIm  BaBltah  In  Iralaad.    3  vols, 
lof.  6d. 

froada*s  (J.  A.)  TIm  DlYorea  of  Caibarlaa  of 
Bra^D.    3;.  6d, 

Prmida*B  (J.  B.)  TBa  Bpaalah  Btory  of  tha 

and  other  Fss;iys.     y.  6d. 


f*s  (Lady)  B  Veyaia  la  Iha  •  Baabaam  *. 

With  66  Illustrations,     v-  6d. 

Gharclilira  (W.  Bpanoar)  Tha  Btory  of  tha 
■alakaad  Plaid  Forea,  1«T.  With  6  Maps 
and  Plans,     y.  6d. 

ina44*B  (B.)  Btary  of  Craatlea :  a  Plain  Account 

of  Evolution.     With  77  Illustrations,    y.  6d.  \ 

• 

Oasybaara  (Bav.  W.  J.)  aad  iIewi«D*B  (Vary 
Baw.  i.  B.)  Ufii  aad  Bplatlaa  of  Bt.  Paal. 

With  46  Illustrations,     y.  Od. 

(L.)  Batfars  kU :  a  Novel.    3;.  6d. 


Day la*B  (B.  Caaaa)  Hlaah  Clarka.     A  Tale  of 
Monmoutn's  Rebellion.  With  10  lllusts.  y.6d. 

Dayla*B  (B.  Caaaa)  Tha  Captala  af  tha  Palaatar, 

and  other  Tales,    y.  bd. 

0ayla*B  (B.  Caaaa)  Tha  Batagaaat  A  Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.   With  25  Illustrations,    ybd. 


Proada*s(J.B.)BDtfllah  Baaman  In  tha  BUtaanth 
Cantary.    3^.  6d. 

fraada*B  (J.  B.)  Bhort  Btadlaa  oa  Oraat  Bah- 
Jaata.    4  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

froada*a  (J.  B.)  Ooaaaa,  or  Baftaad  aad  Har 
Calonlaa.    With  9  lUastrations.     y.  6d. 

Proada*B  (J.  B.)  Tha  Caoaell  of  Traat.    y.  6d, 

Prouda'a  (J.  B.)  Tha  Ufa  aad  Lattara  of 
Braamas.    3^.  6d. 

froada*a  (J.  B.)  Thomaa  Carlyla :  a  History  of 
his   Life. 
1795-1835.  a  vols.  7i.     1834-1881.  a  vols.  71. 

froada*s  (J.  B.)  CsMar :  a  Sketch,     y.  6d. 

Proada*s  (J.  B.)  Tha  Two  Chlafk  of  Daaboy  t  an 

Irish  Romance  of  the  I.ast  Century,     y.  6d. 

rrouda's  (J.   B.)    Writings,   Balactlons   from. 

y.  6./. 

01air«  (R«v.  0.  B.)  Ufa  of  tha  Daka  af 
WalllatftoD.    With  Portrait.     31.  6d. 

OrtYllla*a  (C.  C  F.i  Joaraal  of  tha  Balgaa  of 
Blag  Oaorga  lY.,  Blag  Wllllaai  IV.,  aad 
Qoaaa  Victoria.    8  vols. ,  3/.  6d,  each. 

HaiBard*a  (H.  B.)  Bha :  A  History  of  Adventure. 
With  3a  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haaard*s  (H.  B.)  Bllaa  QaaUnaaia  With 
ao  lUuaiTai>OKi     "^ .  tkd« 
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The  Silver  Libn^y— continued. 


Hatfard*!  (H.  R.)  Colen«l  0«ariteli«  V.C  :    a 

Tale  of  Country   Life.      With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette,      y.  6d. 

Hatfard*!  (H.  R.)  Cl«epatnu  With  29  Illustra- 
tions,    y,  6d. 

Hatfard*a  (H.  B.)  Brie  Briihtoyaa.  With  51 
Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Ra<|ard*a  (H.  B.)  Baatrtoa.  With  Frontispieoe 
and  Vignette.     y>.  6d. 

Ra<|ard*a  (H.  R.)  JUlaB*a  Wlfa.  With  34  lUus- 
trations.     y.  6d, 

Hatfard  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  Um  World.     With 

15  Illustrations,     y.  6d, 

Haidard*8  (H.  R.)  HODtexama*t  Daoihter.  With 
25  Illustrations,     y.  dd, 

Haidard*e  (H.  R.)  Swallow :  a  Tale  of  the  Great 
Trek.     With  8  lUustrations.     y.  6d. 

HaOitfd'e  (H.  R.)  Tlie  WIteh'e  Head.  With 
16  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Hatfard*!  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Heeaoa*!  Will.    With 

16  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Hatfard'e  (H.  B.)  Bada  Um  Uly.  With  23 
Illustrations.     3^.  6d, 

Haaard*t(H.B.)DawB.  With  x6Illusts.  y.6d, 

Hatfard^t  (H.R.)  The  People  of  Ihe  Hist.  With 
16  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Hatfajrd*a  (H.  B.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illus- 
trations,    y.  6d. 

Hatfard  (H.  R.)  and  Lanre  (A.)  me  World's 
Desire.    With  27  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Haru*s  (Bret)  la  the  Carqulnei  Woods  and 
other  Stories.    3^.  6d. 

HelmbolU*s  (Hermann  Yon)  Popular  Lectares 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68  Illustrations. 
2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Hope*s  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra. 

With  9  Illustrations.      3^.  6./. 

Howltt*s  (W.)  YisiU  to  Remarkable  Places. 

With  80  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

JeflTerles*  (R.)  The  Story  of  Hy  Heart:    M> 

.•\ulobiography.     With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 

JeflTeries*  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  With 
Portrait,     y.  6d. 

JeflTeries*  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illusts.   y.  6a. 

JeflTeries*   (R.)   Wood   Ha^c:   a   Fable.     With 
Froniispioce  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.     y.  6d. 

JeflTeries  (R.)  The  Tollers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

y.  6J. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson's  (Colonel)  History 
of    the   Indian    Mutiny    of  1857-8.     6    vols. 

y.  61/.   each. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the   *Alerte*: 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  l>es«Tt  Island  of  Tnnidad.  With  2 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations,     y.  6t/. 

Kni^t*s(E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet.  BaUislarv,  GvVgvv.  W\vh  a.  Map 
and  54  lUustraUons.     y.  6d. 


B 


Knl^t*!  (B.  F.)  The 

Coasting    Vo^rage    from    H 
Copenhagen  m  a  Three-Ton  YacfaL 
Map  and  xx  lUastrations.     y.  6d. 

KMttl]i*8  (i.)  UH  of  iMOmr.  -^Tith  62  Hhsai^ 
tions  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.     31.  6d. 

LaBrB(A.)AB<llMBkateliM.  >Vith  ao  mnsDv 
tions.     y.  6d. 

LaarsCA.)  Caaton  and  Myth:  Studies  of  Evir 
Usage  and  Beliet     y.  6d. 

fianfefl  >fmTlrf  annarnirommnn  flaaae  v.6£ 

Last's  Ik.)  Tba  Book  of  DraAma  a^  ttssA. 

y.  6d. 

LanO  (A.)  k  Honk  of  Flfii :   a  Story  of  the 
DajTS  of  Joan  of  Arc    With  13  lUustntiaBs. 
y.6d. 

Lan^s  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Ball^oa.  2  vols  71 

Uaa  (i.  A.)  mmA  Clatterteak*a  (W.  iO  B.  C 
inr,  k  Bambla  la  Brittah  GataaMa.  WA 
Maps  and  75  Ulustratioos.     yt.  6d 

Uvett-Veats*   (ft.)   TIm    Ckavmllar    D*Aaite. 

y,6d, 

Hacaalajr's  (Lord)  Cooaplata  Worka.  *  Alhenr ' 
Edition.  With  12  Portraits.  12  vob.  y.  6L 
each. 


Baaanlay*s  (Lord) 

Boma,  etc     With  Portrait  and  4  IDnstntiaos 
to  the  '  Lays '.      3;.  6d, 

Haeleod*B(H.D.)B]aBMiit8«f  Baakl^.    v.  6^ 

HarahiBao*B   (J.    C)   Mamolra  of   Ur 
HaToloek.    3;.  6d. 

■erlYale*s   (Dean)    HIatory    of    the 
under  the  Bmplre.     8  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

■erriman*s  (H.  S.)  Flotsam  :    A  Tale  of  tbe 
Indian  Mutiny,     y.  6</. 

■iU*s  (J.  S.)  Polltioal  Boonomy.     3^.  6J. 

■lU*s  (J.  S.)  System  of  Lodic     3;.  6^. 

■llner*e  (Oeo.)  Coaatry  Pleaanroa :  the  Chrtsc:- 
cle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.     35.  6^ 

■aBsen*s  (F.)  The  First  Croaaiiid  of  Oraealaal 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a  M^.     y.  6i 

Phillipps-Wolley*B  (C)  Snap :  a  Legend  of  \ix 
Lone  Mountain    With  13  Illustrations,  y.^ 
Proctor*s  (B.  k.)  The  Orbe  Aroud  Da.     y.  6: 
Proetor*s  (R.  A.)  The  Bzpaaaa  of  HoaTaa.  y.  6i. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Lidht    Science    for   Leisart 
Hours.     First  Scries,     y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Boon.     3;.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Oora.  v-'^ 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Oar  Plaee  aaond  lallaltiei: 

a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  L.tr> 
.\lxxie  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infir./jc? 
around  us.     3^.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Sons  than  Cora,  y  6i 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Roodh  Ways  ouida  Bmoert 

3^.  6d. 

Proctor's(R.A.)PleasaBtWay8ln  Sclaaaa.  3J.eik: 
Proctor's   (R.  A.)   Hyths  and  Hstrvala  of  Ai- 
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The  Silver  Library — continued. 


Prootor*!  (R.  A.)  MAtara  StadlM.    y.  6d. 

#roe(or't  (R.  i.)  Laiiim  Reading  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  Edward  Clodd,  Andrew 
Wilson,  Thobias  Foster,  and  A.  C. 
Ranyard.     With  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

ApiMtti**  (Varla  F.)  k  Shadow  of  Danta.  y.  6d. 

4bBlUi*i  (R.  Rocwerth)  Oartha^a  and  tht  Cartha- 
^liilaBi.    With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.    y.  6d. 

#taiil«3r*t  (Riahep)  Familiar  Hlatory  of  Rlrdi. 

With  x6o  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

SUphaa't  (L.)  Tha  Playiroaad  of  Rnrepa  (Tha 
Alps).    With  4  Ulustrat^ns.     y,  6d. 

■teTanion't  (R.  L.)  Tha  Btran^a  Casa  of  Dr. 
iakyll  and  Hr.  Hyda;  with  other  Fables,  y.td. 


Btavanion  (R.  L.)  and  Oabonma't  (U.)  Tha 
WroB^  Roz.    y.  6d. 

BtoTanioB    (Robart    Loola)    and   Btavanaoa't 
(Fanajr  Tan  da  Orlfl)  Hort  Haw  Arabian 

Hi^ta. — The  Dynamiter,    y.  dd. 

TraTalyan*!  (Sir  0.  O.)  Tha  Rarly  History  of 
Charlas  Jamas  Fox.    y.  6d. 

Wayman's    (Btanlay  i.)   Tlia    Hoosa  of   tha 
Wolf :  a  Romance,    y.  dd. 

Wood*8  (RaT.  i.  0.)  PaUand  RaYlsitad.    With 
33  Illustrations.     3^.  td. 

Wood's  (Roy.  J.  0.)  Btranda  DwaUlngs.    With 
60  Illustrations.     35.  6</. 

Wood's  (Roy.  J.  0.)  Out  of  Doora.    With  11 
Illustrations,    y.  6d, 


Cookery,   Domestic 

Acton.  —  Modern  Cookery.  By 
Eliza  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  4J.  td. 

Ang^win. — Simple  Hints  on  Choice 

OP  FooDy  with  Tested  and  Economical 
Recipes.  For  Schools,  Homes,  and  Classes 
for  Technical  Instruction.  By  M .  C.  Ang win, 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women,  , 
etc.     Crown  8vo.,  15. 

Ashby. — Health  in  the  Nursery. 

By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital. 
With  25  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 
AGSMB^  t  op  thbir  Hbalth  during  thr 
Period  op  Prrgnancy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  td. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Childrbn  in  Hralth  and  Pisbasb. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6d, 


De  Salis  (Mrs.). 
A     LA     Mode     Cookery.       With 

Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

Cakes    and    Confection^    i    la 

MODR,     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  td. 

Dogs:    A    Manual    for    Amateurs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  /i  la 
Mods.    Fcp.  8vo.,       6d. 

•    Dressed  Vegetables  a  la  Mode, 
Fcp.  8yo.,  is  td. 

Drinks  i  la  Mode  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.6^. 

£NTRiRS  i  LA  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo., 
II.  td. 


ManagemeDt,  &e. 

De  Salis  {Mks.).— continued. 
Floral  Decorations.     Fcp.  8vo., 

15.  6d. 

Gardening  ^  la  Mode.     Fcp.  Svo. 

Part   I.,   Vegetables,    15.    6d.     Part   II., 
Fruits,  15.  6d. 

National  Viands  A  LA  Mode.  Fcp. 

8V0.,  15.  td. 

New-laid  Eggs.     Fcp.  Svo.,  15.  6d. 
Oysters  ji  la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo., 

15.  6d. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  ^  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

Savouries  A  la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo., 

15. 6d. 

Soups   and   Dressed   Fish  A   la 

MoDB.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  td. 

Sn^EETs  and  Supper  Dishes  ^  la 
MoDB.    Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  td. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In- 
COMBS.    Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  td. 

Wrinkles     and     Notions      for 
E  VERY  Household.    Crown  Svo. ,  15.  td. 

Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.     i6mo.,  25. 

Poole. — Cookery  FOR  the  Diabetic. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  td. 

Rotheram.  —  Household   Cookery 

Recipes.  By  M.  A.  Rotheram,  First  Class 
Diplomee,  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress  to  the  Bed- 
fordshire County  CoM^oV,    QAa^»^xv'^>^<^k^'».'i, 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Musie. 


Bums  and  Colenso. — Li^inq  Ana- 
tomy. Bv  Cecil  L,  Burns,  R-D.A..  and 
RobbktJ.  CoLEKso,  M.A.,  M.I>.  40  Plates, 
"t  by  S{  int.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
t'iginei — (ril  A  Natural  Male  nc  Female 
Figure  :  (A)  The  same  Figure  Anacomatised. 
In  a  Poitfblio.  ^s.  bd.  net. 

Hamlin.— .(4     Text-Book    of    the 

History  of  Architbcturm.  By  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  aig  lllustiation!!. 
Crown  8vo.,  7J.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 
Music  AND  Morals.    With  Portrait 

of  the  Author,  and  numerous  II  lustrations, 

Facsimiles,  and  Diagrams.  Cr.  avo.,6i.nel. 
Afv  Musical  Life.    With  Portrait 

of  Riciiard  Wai;nei   and  3  Itlusuaiions. 

Crti«Ti  Bill,,  6).  net. 

Huish,   Mead,   and    Longman. — 

HAMl-UeSS  AND  Tafsstky  EMBROltUUlias. 
By  Makci's  B.  Huish,  LL.B.  :  alito  -The 
Slitchety    al  the    Same,'   by    Mrs.    Head; 
and   '  Foreign    Samplers,'   by   Mrs.   C.    I. 
LuNOHAN.      With   30    RcpcuduaioiiK    in 
Colour,    and    4a     lllusirationi    in    Mono- 
chrome.    4ti>,  £^  1).  net. 
Hullah. — The  /Tistor}-  of  Modbsh 
Music.     By  John  Hullah.    8va.,  81.  bd. 
Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna). 
Sackeu  A.vn  LFGEtfOAKv  Ai!r,con- 
laining  Legends  of  the  An{;els  and  Aich- 
angelh,  the  EvangelLsls,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Heimitg,  and  the 
Warrior- Sain  Is  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.   With  ig  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.   2  vols.   Svo.,  aoj.  net. 
I^GE.vps  OF  THE  Monastic  Orders, 
as  represented   in   the   Fine   Ana,  com- 
prising thE  Benedictines  and  Augustinea, 
and  (Jrders  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jeiiuits,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.   With 
II  Etchings  and  SH  Woodcuts,      t  vol. 


Kingsley.^,-/  HtsroKy  or  fyaa 
AST,  iioo-i»9Q.     By  Rose  Q. 


Kristeller.  —  Axdrea     Mahjkiu. 

By  Paui.  KRtsrnLi.ER.      EnKluliEdM^. 

S.  Arthvr  Stkowo,  M.A..  LibnriaitoW 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  Ctutsnoclh. 
ib  Photogravore  Plates  AnA  16a,  Illim 
in  the  Text.     410.,  ^3  no,  net. 

Macfarren.  —  ZerrUKss    i>.v  BAt 
Mo.vi:     By  Sit  Gborgb  A.  Had 
Svo.,  izi. 

Morris  (William). 

ffoF£.s  AND  F'kars  fok  Akt.    Ftit 

Lectures  dcli\-eied  in   Biimingfaam,  l«» 

don.etc.in  1878-1881.     Cr  Mva..4i.U 

An  Address    DELiysHEO  a 

DisTRiauTios-  ofPrixes  7P5nnrm 

OFTira  B/Hifl.WHAtl  Ml'XKlJ'JC.SCtMt 
0FAKrONXlSTFE9lfl.'Atlr.tg94.     i-t. 

Art  AND  iHE  BEAUrr  of  wi 
EARTH:  a  Lecture  dcliveied  at  Bcn^M 
Town  Hall,  on  October  11.  iHAi  <'•». 
II.  6d.  net. 

Some  Hints  ox  PATTSR.'f-Disiix- 
INB ;  3  Lecture  ctelivcred  at  the  Wortaf 
Men's  COlleite,  London,  on  nXh  Dr»-  \ 
ber,  1881.     8vo.,  aj.  6d.  ^c^ 

Arts  and  its  Prodcceks  |lSS3^ 
A.vo  Tim  Arts  anh  Cr.ifts  of  T«-tMt 
(iSBg).     Svo.,  iu.  6rf.  net.  ( 

Architecture  and  History.  *x9  I 
Wrstminstbr  Abbrv.  T«t>  Papoi  ' 
read  before  the  Society  for  the  Proiectm  . 
of  Ancient  Buildings.     8va.,  21.  U.  nci. 

^^7-5   AND   Crafts   Essays,     Bj  . 

Members  pf  the  Arts  and  CraAe.  Exhibitim 
Society.     With  a   Preface   by  Willlk 


Mo« 


Crown 


8vo., 


i.  M.  I 


Willia 


Moi 


LFcr.x. 
Bles- 


from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption, 
as  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  Art.       With    27   Etchings    and 
165  Woodcuts.     1  vol.     8vo.,  101.  net. 
The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  ex-   Wellington. 
emplified  in  Works  of  Art,  with  that  of  '      "    " 
His   Types,    St.    John    the    Baptist,   and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment.      Commenced    by   the    late    Mrs. 
Jameson  ;    continued  and  completed   by 

Lady    Eastlaxk.     VJiiii  ^i  EmAto^* 
and  181  WoodcttW.   2vq\«,   %vo,,im,T,ci 


Van  Dyke.— -4  Text  Book  os  rss 
HisTOsr  OF  Painting.  By  (own  C.  \»* 
I  ■■  ,  OR  Dyke.  With  uolUuBirations,  Cr.  Sva.M. 
i,  Misionca'l  'Willard.  —  Hjstori-  of  .IAjjjaej 
Italian  Art.  By  Ashtok  Roujm 
Willard.  With  Photogravure  Fttwtii- 
piece  and  aS  Full-page  Illustrations.  Snk. 
iSi.  net, 

„  Descriftive  aso 

Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Coumc- 
TioNS  OF  Pictures  and  Sculftcke  at 
ApsLEV  House,  London.  By  Evilv*, 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  Illustrated  by  51 
Photo- Engravings,  specially  nccpted  by 
BRAiiN,CLfiMBNT,  &  Ca.,of  Paris.   2  nk. 
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Miseellaneous  and  Critieal  Works. 


1S^SftilOt.—ZjT£RA/iy  Studies.     By 
^KLltsr  Baoehot.    With  Portrait.   3  vols. 
*-  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 


•.  —  Educa  tion    and    Life  : 

Papers   and    Addresses.      By    James    H. 
Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

JSaringr-Gould. — Curious  Myths  of 

THB  Middle  Agbs.    By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d, 


—  Shakespeare  Studies, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Pre£u:e  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

AND  Digest:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Sec- 
retary to  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  London.    8vo.,  45. 

Christie. — Selected   Essays.      By 

Richard  Copley  Christie,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Vict.  Edited  with  a  Memoir 
by  W.  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  With  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations. 

Dickinson. — King  Arthur  in  Corn- 
wall. By  W.  Howship  Dickinson,  M.D. 
With  5  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Erasmus. — The  Epistles  of  Eras- 
mus, from  his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty- 
second  Year,  arranged  in  Order  of  Time. 
English  Translations  from  the  Correspon- 
dence so  arranged,  with  a  Commentary  con- 
firming the  Chronological  arrangement  and 
supplying  further  Biographical  Matter.  By 
Francis  Morgan  Nichols.    8vo.,  185.  net. 

Essays  in  Paradox.    By  the  Author 

of  *  Exploded  Ideas  '  and  *  Times  and 
Days  \     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Evans. — The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
PLEMBNTSt  Weapons  and  Ornaments  of 
Great  Britain.  By  Sir  John  Evans, 
K.C.B.     With  537  Illustrations.    8vo.,  285. 

Exploded  Ideas, /<a^z>  Other  Essa  vs. 

By  the  Author  of*  Times  and  Days'.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55. 

Frost.  —  A     Medley    Book.      By 

George  Frost,  Author  of  '  Where  is  your 
Husband,  and  other  Brown  Studies  \ 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  td.  net. 

Geikie. — The  Vicar  and  his  Friends. 

Reported  by  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Barnstaple. 
Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 


Haggard.  —  A    Farmer's     Year  : 

bemg  his  Commonplace  Book  for  1898. 
By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  With  36  Illus- 
trations by  G.  Leon  Little  and  3  others. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Hodgson. — Outcast  Essays  and 
Verse  Translations.  By  Shadworth 
H.  Hodgson,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  85.  6d, 

Hoenig.  —  Inquiries  concerning 
the  Tactics  op  the  Future.  By  Fritz 
HoENio.  With  I  Sketch  in  the  Text  and  5 
Maps.  Translated  by  Captain  H.  M.  Bower. 
8vo.,  155.  net. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams  and   their 

Meanings.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
With  many  Accounts  of  Experiences  sent 
by  Correspondents,  and  Two  Chapters 
contributed  mainly  from  the  Journals  of 
the  Psychical  Research  Society  on  Tele- 
pathic and  Premonitory  Dreams.  8vo., 
95.  6d.  net. 

Jefferies  (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedgerow  :  With  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo.,  35.  6</. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart:  my 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait  and  New 
Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Red  Deer.    With  17  Illustrations 

by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly.    Crown 
8vo.,  31.  6rf. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.    With 

Portrait    from     the     Bust    in    Salisbury 
Cathedral.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Wood  Magic  :  a  Fable.  With  Fron- 
tispiece and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Crown 
8vo.,  3*.  6d. 

Jekyll  (Gertrude). 
Home  and    Garden  :    Notes   and 
Thoughts,    Practical   and   Critical,   of  a 
Worker  in  both.      With  53  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.     8vo.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Wood  and  Garden:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photographs. 
Svo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Johnson  (J.  &  J.  H.). 
The  Patentee s  Manual  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.  8vo.,  105.  dd. 
An  Epitome  of  the  ZAir  and 
Practice  connected  with  Patents 
FOR  L\ MENTIONS,  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Patents  Acts  of  1883,  1885,  1886  and 
1888.     Crown  8vo,,  2s.  bd. 

Joyce. —  The  Origin  and  History 
of  Irish  Names  of  Places.  By  P.  W. 
Joyce,  LL.D.   2  vols.   Cto^vtvSv<a.^«i'i.^•M:Jcw, 
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Misoellaneous  and  Critical    Works—con/intud 

Pollock.— /j^vi  AusTEtf:   her  Cw 
Fcp. 


Lang  (Andrew). 
Letters  to  Dead  Authors. 

Hvo.,  21.  6ri.  ncl. 
Books  and   Bookmex.       With    a 

Coloured     Plates    and    17    Illustrations. 

Fcp.  8va.,  21.  bd,  net. 

Old  FsiEXvs.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25,  6rf.  net. 
Letters   on    Literature.      Fcp. 


8vo., 
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